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BOOK III.-OF PRIVATE WRONGS. 



CHAPTBR I. 

Or THK REDRKSS of FKirATI 

Wkonos by thx meks Act of 
THS Paxtiss . . 1 to iC 

I. WroDgB arc the privation of ligbt; 
and are, I. Printc II. Public . s 

a. Private wrongs, or dvil injuiiea, 
are an inftingemeut. or piivjition, of 
the dvil rights of individuals, con- 
sidered aa individuals » 

3- The redreaa ot dvU injiuies is one 
prindpsl object <A the laws of Eng- 
land 3 

4. This redress Is efiected, I. B7 the 
meieactof the parties. IL Bv tbe 
meieopcTBtionoflBw. III. BylMth 
together, or suit in courts 3 

5. Redress hy tbe mer« act of ttM 
p«itiea is thatwhich arises, I. From 
thesoleact <rf' thepwtjinjured. II. 
From the joint act of all the parties 3 

6. Of the first sort are, I. Defenceof 
one's self, or relatioiu. II. Recap- 
tion of gooda. III. Butr^ on lands 
and tenetnentE. IV. Abatement of 
nuisances.. V. Distress — for rent, 
for suit or aeryice, for amercements, 
for damage, or for divers statutable 
penalties, — made of such things oaly 
•a are legsllT distrainable; and taken 
and distMsed of according to the due 
conrse of law. VL Seizing of heri- 
Ot% etc 3-15 

7. Of thesecond sortare, I. Accord. 
" * '^" ■' 15-1* 

CHAPTBR II. 

If THS MBRB OPRKA- 

TiON OF Law 18 to ai 

I. Redreaa, e^cted by the mere opera, 
tion of law, is. I. In case of retainer; 
where a creditor ia executor or ad- 
ministrator, and is thereupon allowed 
to retain his own debt. II. In the 
case of remitter; where one who has 
a good title to lands, etc, comes into 
possession by abad one, and is there- 
upon remitted to his sndent good 
title, which protects his ill-acquired 
poasesaion iS-ai 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Coukts in cbnbkai:, . . . . 11 to 15 
I. Redress that is effected bj; tbe act 
both of law and of the parties is by 
snit or action in thecourts of justjce ai 



a. Herein maj be consideied, I. Tha 
courta themaelvea. II. The cognt- 
lanceof wrongs, or injuries, thema. 
And of courts, T. Their nature and 
inddents. II. Th«r several apedes )} 

3. A court is a place wherdn jnstic* 
ia judicially adminiatered, by officers 
ddegated by the crown: being a 
court dther of record, or not of' 
record 33-34 

4. loddent to all courts are, a pUln> 
tiff, defendant, and jn^e:ana with 
tia, there are alao nmalw attomm, 
attdadvocateaoTconnsel, vie, either 
barristera, or sergeants at law ... as 

chapter iv. 

Of tbb Public Cookts op Com- 
ifOH Law and Bgurrv . . . . 30 to te 

I. Courts of justice, with regard to 
their several ^tecies, are, I. Cn apub- 
lie or general jurisdiction throngaout 
the realm. U. Of a private or t^ 
clal jurisdiction 30 

a. Public courts of justice are, I. The 
courts of common law and equity, 
II. The ecclesiastical courts, m. 
The military courts, IV. The mari- 
time couita JB 

3. The general and public conita of 
common law and equity ate, I. The 
court of pi^oudre. II. The conrt- 
banm. HI. Thehundredcourt IV. 
The county court V, The court of 
Common Pleas. VI. The court of 
King's Bench. VII. The court of 
Bz<£eqner. VIII. The court of 
Chancery. (Which two last are 
courts of equity as well as law.) IX. 
The courts of Ezchequer-Charober. 
X. The house of Peers, To which 
may be added, oa aaziliariea, XI. 
The courts of Assiie and Nisi /V-MU.3a-<0 

CHAPTER V, 
Of Codxts EcciAsiAsncAL, Bdu- 

TARv, AND MARimia 6a-a 

t. Ecclesiastical courts, (which were 
separated from the temporal by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror,) or courts Chria- 
tisu, are, I. The court of tbe Arch- 
deacon. II, The court of the Bishop'a 
Consistory, tU. The court of Arches. 
IV. The court of Peculiars. V, The 
Prerogative Court, VI, The court 
of D^egates. VII. The court of 
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a. The odIt pemi«nciit militarj oonrt 
is that <M chivalry; Uie conrts-mai- 
ti«] annuallv established by act of 
ptriiatneut being only temporary . 68 

3- Maritime courts are, I. The conit 
of Admiralty and Vice- Admiialty. 
n. ThccourtofDel^ates. III. The 
lordaof the Privy Council, and others 
anthoriied by the king's commission, 

far appeala in prize-causes .... 6B 

CHAPTER VI. 
Of Codbts of a Spbciai, Juristic- 

noK 7iti>8s 

I. Courts of a special or private juris- 
dictitm are, I. The forest courts; in- 
c^ndiog the courts of attachments, 
regard, sweinmotc, and jnstice-aeat 
II. The court of CommiaaioaerB of 
Scweia. ni. The court ot poUda 
of assurance. IV. The conrt of the 
Uarshalsea and the Palace Court. 
V. The courts of the principality of 
Walca. VI. The court of the dti^> 
chamber of Lancaster. VII. Tw 
courts of the counties palatine, and 
other royal franchises. VIIL The 
stannary courts. IX. The courts of 
London, aod other corporations: — 
to which may be referred the courts 
el requests, or courta of conscience; 
and the modem regnlations of cer- 
tain conrta-baron and county courts. 
X. The courts at the two UniTCr^ 

ti« 7i-»5 

CHAPTSR VII. 

Or TBS COGNUAHCB OV PriVATB 

Wkonos 85 to 114 

I. All private wroi^ or dvil injuries 
are cognisable atber in the courta 
ccdedaitkal, military, maritime, or 

thoae of common law 96 

7. Injnries cognisable in the ecclesias- 
tical courts arc, I. Pecuniary. II. 
Matrimonial. III. Teatamentan . 87-88 

3. Pecuniary injuries, here c(^nisable, 
are, I. Subtraction of tithca. For 
which the remedy is by niit to com- 
pel their parent, or an equivalent; 
and also iLeir double valne. II. Non- 
payment of ecclesjsatical dnea. 
Remedy; by snit for payment III. 
Spoliation. Remedy: by suit for 
restitntiim. IV. Dilapidations. Rem- 
edy: By snit for damagea. V. Non- 
repair of the church, etc. ; and non- 
Mynwnt of church-rates. Remedy: 

Dy suit to compel them SB-^ 

4. Matrimonial injnries are, I. Jactita- 
tion of marriage. Remedy: by suit 
for perpetual sueocc. II. Subtraction 
of conjn^ rights. Remedy: by mit 
for restitution. III. Inability for 
themarriage state. Remedy; bysnit 
for divorce. IV. Refusal of decent 
maintenance to the wife. Remedy: 

by suit for alimony 9*~95 



5. Testamentary injnries are, I. Dis- 
puting the ralidi^ of willa. Rem- 
edy: by snit to establish them. II. 
ObstructJuK of administrations. 
Remedy: Dy suit for the granting 
them. III. Subtraction of l^^ies. 
Remedy: by suit for the payment . 95-9B 

6. lite contse of proceedings herein ia 
much conformed to the dvil and 
canon law: but tbdr only compnlsiTC 
proccBR is that of czcommnnicatioa: 
which is enforced by the temporal 
writ of significavil or de exeommit- 
nicaiocapiauio 9B-103 

7. Civil injuries, cognizable in the 
court military, or court of chivalry, 

I. Injuriea in point of honor. Rem- 
edy:'bysnit for honorable amends. 

II. BncTCMChmenta in coat-armor, 
etc. Remedy: by suit to remove 
them. The proceedings are in a 
snmmary meUiod I03-IOC 

8. Civil injuriea coonisable in the 
' ■-^-- are injuriea in tieir 



nature of common-taw cognuancc, 
bnt arising wholly upon the sea, and 
not withm the predncts of any 
county. The proceedings are herein 
also much conformed to the dvU 
law 106-109 

9. All other injuriea are cognizable 
only in the courts of common law: 
of which in the remainder of this 
book 109-114 

10. Two of tbem are, however, cog- 
nizable b^ these, and other, inferior 
courts: v». 1. Refusal, or neglect, of 
justice. Reniediea: by writ of /riv 
cedendo or mattdamui. II. Bn- 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Of WKONca, am) Thbik Rwmkiwki, 
■BSPHcmn; the Richts of Psk- 

SOM3 ... IT^ to t4S 

I. In treating of the ccmizance of in- 
jnries by ue courts oTcommon law, 
may be oonsideied, L The injnries 
themselvea, and theli leqiective rem- 
edies. IL The pumits of those 
remedica in the several courta . . \\% 

3. Injuries between subject and nib- 
ject, cogniuble by the courta of 
common law ,are in general remediad 
by putting the party injured into 
posseasion of that right where«tf he 
IS unjustlydeprived IIS 

3. This is efiected, i. By delivery (rf 
the thing detained to the rif^tAd 
owner. II. Where that remedy ia 
dther impossible or inadequate, t^ 
^ving the party injured a aatlsfac- 



4. The instruments by which these 
remedies may be obtained are suits 
or actions; which are defined to be 
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ic's rigli 
kl. II. Reel, 
ni. Mixed 116-11B 

5. InjuriM (whereof some are with, 
others without, force) are, I. Inju- 
ries to the rights of peisonSi II. 
Injuries to the rights of property. 
And the foruier are, I, Injunes to 
the abaolute, II. Injuries to the 
relative, rights of persons . . . 11S-119 

6. The abaolute rights of individuals 
are, I. Personal security. II. Per- 
sonal liberty. III. Private property. 
(See Book I. Ch. I.} To whicb the 
injnries tnust be correspondent . . . 119 

7. Injuries to peiaonal security are, I. 
Against a man' s life. II. Aninst 
his limbs. III. Against his body. 
IV. Against his he^th. V. Agaiuat 
his reputation. — The first mnst be 
refcrrei to the next book 119 

8. Injuries to the limbs and bodies are, 
I. Threats. II. Assault. III. Bat- 
tery. IV. Wounding. V. Uayhem. 
Remedy; by action of trespass viet 
armis^ for damages lao 

9. Injunes to health, by any nnwhole- 
KXae practices, are tcmedied t^ a 
spedaf action of trespass on the case, 

for damages . m 

10. Injuries to reputation are, I. SUu- 
deious Bud malicious words. Rem- 
edy: by action on the case, for dam- 
ages. II. Libels. Remedy: the 
same. III. Malicious prosecntiona. 
Remedy: by action of conspiracy, 

or on the case, for damages .... I>3 

11. The sole injury to peiMnal liberty 
is false imprisonment. Remediea: 

I, By writ of, 1st, mainprize; adly_, 
odio el alia: 3dlv, httfitine rtplegi- 
amdo; 4thly, habeas corpus; to re- 
move the wrong. II. By action of 
trespass; to recover damages . . 11S-138 

la. For injuries to private property, 
see the next chapter. 

13. Injuries to relative rights aSect, I. 
Husbands. II, Parents. III. Guar- 
dians. IV. Masters 

14. Injuries to a husband are, t. Ab- 
duction, or taking away bis wife. 
Remedy: by action of trespass de 
uxore rapta el abduda, to lecover 
possession of his wife, and danuKes. 

II. Criminal conveisation with her. 
Remedy: by action on the case, for 
danuf^. III. Beating her. Remedy: 
by action on the case. Per quod am- 
sortiutH amisit,{oi ' 



guardian, Is the abduction of their 
children, or wards. Remedy: by 
action of trespass, de filiis, vel au- 
iodiis, rapUsMlabdudis; toiccover 
possession of them, and damages . 

140-141 
16. Injuries to a master are, I. Retain- 
ing his servants. Remedy: by 



action on the case, „- 

Beating them. Remedy: by action 
on the case per fuod tervilivm 
amisit; for damages 143-143 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Injuhihs to Pbhsonal Propbkty 

144 to 166 

I. Injuries to the rights of [aoperty 
are either to those of personal, or 
real, property 144 

a. Personal property is either in pos- 
session, or in action 144 

3, Injuries to personal property in 
posoession ate, I. By disposaessloD. 
II. By damage, while the owner re- 



145 



5. For the unlawful taking of gooda 
and chattels personal, the remray is, 
I. Actual restitution; which (in case 
of a wrongful distress) Is obtained 
by action ctf replevin. II. Satisfac- 
tion in damages: ist, in case of 
reiWUi, by action of reuous, pound- 
breach, or on the case; adly, tn case 
of other unlawful takings, by action 

of treapa«, or trover >45~i5i 

6. For the unlawful detaining <rf 
goods IswAilly taken, the remedy 
u also, I. Actual restitution, by ac- 
tion of replevin, or detinue. II. 
Satirfaction In damages; by action 
on the case, for tn>Ter and conver- 
sion 151 

7. For damage to personal proper^, 
iriiile in the owner's poasession, the 
mnedy is in damages, by action of 
trespass vi el armis, in case the act 
be immediately injurious, or by 
action of tre^esB on the case, to 
redress consequential damage . . . ISS 

8. Injuries to personal property, in 
action, arise by breach of contracts, 

I. Bxpreae. II. Implied 154 

9. Breaches of express contracts are, 
I.Bynon-paymenlofdebts. Remedv: 
iBt, specific payment; recoverable 
by action of debt; adly. damages for 
non-payment; recoverable by action 
on the case. II. By non-performance 
of covenants. Remedy; bv action 
of covenant, lat, to recover damages, 
in covenants personal; adly, tocom- 

' performance in covenants real. 
By non-performance of prom- 
ises, or assumpsits. Remedy: by 
action on the case, for damages . 154-158 

D. Implied contracts are such as arise, 
I. From the nature and constitution 
of government, II. From reason 
and the construction of law . . t59->i6> 

I. Breaches of contracts implied in 
the nature of government are by the 
non-payment of money which the 
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lawi hive directed to be paid. Rem- 
edy: by action of debt, (which, in 
anch caaea, ia fro^uently a popular, 
freqnenUy a fui lam action,) to 
compel the specific payment; or 
•ometiiDCB by action on the caae, 

for dam^es 159-163 

II. Breaches of contracts implied in 
reaaon and construction of taw are 
by the non-performanceof legal pre- 
numptive assunipsits.- for wUch the 
remedy is in damagea; by an action 
on the caae, on the implied assumfi- 
sits. I. Of B quantum meruit, tl. 
Of a quanium vaUbat. III. Of 
money expended for auother. IV. 
Of receiving money to anoCher'a nie. 
V. Of an tHsititul computassent, on 
an account stated, (the remedy on 
an account unstated being by action 
of account). VI. Of perfbrailng one's 
dat;^, in any employment, with in- 
tegrity, dilij(ence, and skill. In 
some of whidi cases an action of 
deceit (or on the case, in natnre of 
deceit) will lie i6a-i66 

CHAPTER X. 

Of IitjuRiss TO Hkai, Pbopkrtv; 

AKD FtKST OP DlSPOSSBSSIOIl, OK 

Odstsr of tkk Fi(bbhoi,d .- 167 to 197 
I. Injuries affecting real pr op er ty 
are, I. Ouiter. if TrMpass. III. 
Nuisance. IV. Waste. V. Subtrac- 
tion. VI. Disturbance 167 

3. Ouster is the amotion of poasea 
sion; and is, I. Prom freeholos. IL 

From chattels teal 167 

3. Ouster from freeholders is efilected 
by. I. Abatement II. Intruidon. 
III. Disseisin. TV. Discontinuance. 
V. Deforcement 167 

4. Abatement is the entry of a stran- 
ger, after the death of Uie ancestor, 
before the heir 167 

5. Intrnnon is the entry of a stranger, 
after a particular estate of frediold 
is determined, before bimin remain- 
der or reversion- 169 

6. Disseisin is a wrongfnl putting out 

of htm that is seised of the fre^ioU 169 

7. Discontinuance is where tenant in. 
tail, or the hoaband of tenant in fee, 
tDakes a larger estate of the land 
than the law alloweth 171 

8. Deforcement is any other detainer 
of the freehold from him who haUi 
the property, bnt who never had the 
poeaessfon 173 

9. The nniversal remedy for all these 
is restitution or deliveiT of posses- 
sion, and, sometimes, damages for 
the detention. This is effected, I. 
By mere entry. II. By action pos- 
sessory. III. By writ of right . . 174 

10. Mere entry on lands, by him who 
bath the apparent right of posse»- 



sion, will (if peaceable) devest the 
mere possesuon of a wrong-doer. 
Bnt forcible entries ate remedied by 
immediate restitntion, to be given 
by a justice of the peace . . . .175-179 

II. Where the wrong-doer hath not 
only mere possession, but also an 
apparent right of possession; this 
may be devested by him who hath 
the actual right of possession, by 
means of the possessory actions M 
writ of entry, or assise 179 

II. A writ of entry is a real action, 
which disproves the title of the 
tenant, by showing the nnlawfhl 
means under which he gained or 
continues possession. At^ it may 
be brought, either against the wrong- 
doer bimself; or in the degrees called 
Uie per, the per and cui, and the 
paU ito 

13. An assise is a real action, which 
pToves the title of the demandant, 
xif showing his own, or his ances- 
tor's, possession. And it tnay be 
brought either to remedy abate- 
ments; vix. the osose of mirt d'am- 
eestor, etc.; or to remedy recent 
disseisins; viz. the assise of novel 
disseisin 184-190 

14. Wherethewrong-doerhathgained 
the actual right of poA.>icssion, be 
who bath the rieht of propertj; can 
only be remedied by a writ of right, 
or some writ of a similar natnre. 
As, I.Whereauchilght of possession 
is gained t^ the ducontlnnaace of 
tenant in tail. Remedy, for tbe 
ri|^t of pr ope rty : by writ of .^nM#- 
don. II. Wncrc gained byrecoverr 
in a possessory action, had against 
tenants of particular estates by their 
own defanlL Remedy: by writ of 
piod ei deforceal. III. Wheregalned 
by recovery in a posseMoiy sctiwi, 
had upon the merit*. IV. Wh«K 
gainea by the statute of limitations. 
Remedy, in both cases: by a mere 
writ of right, the higbest writ in die 
law ■90-197 

CHAPTER XI. 

Or DisrosnssioM, ok Odstbb, of 
Chaxtsu Rbal 19B to 307 

I. Onater firom chattels real is, I. Prom 
estates by statute and etegil. II. 
Prom an estate for years 198 

3. Ouster fi^>m estates bv statute or 
elt^l is effected by a kind of dis- 
seisin. Remedy; restitntion, and 
damages; hy amiae of nctiel disseisin 19B 

3. Ouster from an estate for years is 
effected by a like disseisin or eject- 
ment. Remedy: restitntion and 
damages; I. By writ of ejedume 
^rmte. II. By writ of quare ejecit 
infra temtinum 199 
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4. A writ of eiectione Jirma, or actioii 
of treapaas in ejectment, lietfa where 
lands, etc, are let for a tenn of jeais 
and tiie leaaee ii misted or qected 
from hiatemi; in which caae heahmll 
tccovcr poaaenaion of hia tenn, and 
daniagea 199 

S- Thia ia now the uaual method of 
t>7ing titlea to land, inatcad of an 
action re*!: tu., \>y, I. The claim* 
' ling an acbial (or sDpp>Mcd) 
D tue land to the piaiwttw 
! plaintifC'a actnal (or anp- 
poaed) entrj' thMeupan. lU. Hia 
actnal (or atmmaed) ooater and 
•iectmeat by the deftndant. For 
which injnry thia action ia branght, 
cither againat the tenant, or (more 
naoallj) againat aome caaoal or fic- 
titjona ejector; in whose atead the 
tenant may be admitted defendant, 
on GOnditKin that the kaae, entry, 
■■d onata- be confeaaed, and that 
nothing elae be diapnted bat the 
merita ot the title claimed by the 
leaaor of the plaintiff aao-so6 

4. A writ of futuv ejecit in/ra ttrtni' 
fMMM is an aetkn (tf a tlmiUr nature 1 
only not bron^t agaiaat the wrong- 
doer or Rector hiiuelf, bnt xtch aa 
are ia posaeaaion nnder hia title . . 107 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Or TxaaPASi aoftto 3TS 

I, Trcspaaa ia an entry upon, and 
damage done to, another'a landa, 
by one's aelf, or one'a cattle; with- 
out any lawful authority, or canse 
of justification: which la called a 
breach of hia doae. Remedy: dani- 
age^ by action of treapaaa fworr 
daiUKM fngit: besides that of dia- 
treaa damage feaaant But. nnlcaa 
the title to the land come cUeflr in 
iswlUhl 



or mtlicimM, the pi^tUr flif Uw 
damages be nnder forty shillings) 
' '1 recover no more costs than 



CHAPTBR XnL 



Or NauANCl 3t6 to 119 

I. Nmaanoe, or annc^aiice, ia any 
thing that worketh damage, or in- 
convenience; anditiaeitherapnblic 
and common nniMnce, of which in 
the next book; Of , a private nuisance, 
which is any thing done to the hnrt 
or annoyance o(, l. The corporeal. 
n. The incorporeal, hereditaments 

of another 116 

a. The remedies Cor a private nniaaace 
" " } that of abatement) are, I. 
ea; b^ action on Uie caae 

h also bea for special pr^ndice 

y a public nnisance] . IL Rctao>*al 



thereof, and damagea; by assise of 
nnisance. ni. UEe removal, and 
damagea; by writ of qmodpermitUt 
prvsUrturt g 

CHAPTBR XIV. 



ot him who bath, I. An itnmediati 
Interest (aa, by right of common) ii 
the lands. II. The rauainder or re 
vetaion of the inheritance .... 
. The remedies, for 1 






'. of common: or, dam^ea only; 

byaction on the caae 314 

3. The remedy for him in remainder, 
or reversion, is, 1, PreventiTe: by 
writof er/r];^«M«M/atlaw, or injunc- 
tion ont of Chancery; to stay waste, 
n. CoiTCcliTc: by action of waste; 
to recover the place wasted, and 
damagea 335-119 

CHAPTER XV. 

Or SmntACTioM 130 to %is 

I. Subtraction ia when one who owea 
aervlce to another withdraws or 
n^lecta to perform them. TUa 
may be, I. Of rents, and other aer- 
vices, dne by tenure. II. Of those 
dne by curtom 130 

3. ForsnbtractionofrentaandaerTicea 
dne by tenure, the remedy ia, i. By 
distress; to compel the payment, vt 
performance. A. By acBon of dAt, 
In. By aasiae. IV. B;r writ tU eon- 
stutHdinibus tt sgrviUis; to ixnnpel 
thep^^ut V. Bywritof cMcanf,- 

tf"' 

331-834 

3. To remedy the oppreaaion of the 
lord, the law has also given, I. The 
writ of tte injusie vexa: H. The 
writ of mesne 334 

4. Por sobtaction of services dne by 
custom, the remedy is, 1. By writ of 
aeta ad moleMdiMnm,/kmtim, tor- 
rait, etc.; to compel the perform- 
ance, and recover dami^^ea, XI. By 
action on the case; for damages only 335 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Or DunjKBAMOt ' 336 to 353 ' 

1. Disturbance isthe hindering or ois- 
qnl^ng the owneiB of an incoipofcal 
hereditament, in their regular and 

lawfid enjoyment of it 336 

3. Distnrbancea are, I. Of ttanchiaca. 

II. Of commons. III. Of ways. IV. 

Of tenure. V. Of patronage . . . 336 
3, Disturbance of ftanchiaea is reme- 
died by a special action oa the case; 
- ■ 33« 
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4. DutnrbMKC of comoion U, Inter- 
ConunoDliig without riEht. Rem- 
cdj: datnues; by an action on the 
cue, or oftrespaas: bcsidea distrcM 
dwnage feasant; to compel -'--' 
tfon. II. Snrchaiging tue ' 
Remedies: diatiew 6ajwigf 
to compel aatiafactioD : octio^ ..« .^^ 
case; for damues: or, writ of ad- 
measurement ofpasttire; to apportion 
the commoni—and irrit de seeiiiuU 
superoneratione; for the rapemU' 
merary cattle, and damages. III. 
Bnclosure, or obstruction. Reme- 
dfea: leatitntion of the common, and 
damages; by assise of novel diss^in, 
and \>y wnt of quod perntittat: or, 
damages only; by action on the 
a»e >37'a40 

5. Disturbance of wa^ is the obstruc- 
tion, I. Of a way in gn»s, by the 
owner of the laud. II. Of a way 
appendant, by a stranger. Remedy, 
for both: damagesi bj action on tbe 
ca« MI 

& Disturbance of tenure, fay driving 
away tenants, is remedied by a spe- 
cial action on the case; for damages Ufl 

7. DiatDrfaance of patronage is uie 
hindctance of a patron to present his 
cleric to a benefice; wbermf usurpa- 
tion within Ai. montba ia now 
become a qiecies 14s 

S. Disturbers may be, I. The pseudo- 

Ktron.bybUwrongifnlpTeaentatJon. 
His clerk, by demanding instltu- 
tiou. in. The ordinary, by refusing 
the clerk of the true patron .... 344 
9. The remedies are, I. By assise of 
dawrtix prtienlmeHt; II. 'By writ of 
fuart impedil—to compel institu- 
tkm and recover damages: conse- 
quent to which are the writs erf' 
fiMiv iMeumdrairil, and quart » 



CHAPTBR XVII. 
Or Iifjtivw Procbbdinc fxom, ok 

AFVBCnifG, THE CROWM . . 354 tO 36s 

I. Injuries to which the crown is a 
party, are, I. Where the crown if 
the aggressor. II. Where the ciown 
is the suffisrer lu 

a. The crown is the 



rfjht a54->55 

%. This is remedied, I. By petition <rf 
right; where the right is grounded 
«a facta disclosed in the petition 
itselC n. By monslraHS de droit; 
where the claim is grouiided aa 
bets already appearing on record. 



The effect of both which is to re- 
move the hands {or poasessiou] of 

the king »55-J57 

4. Where the crown is the aafierer, 
the king's remedies are, i. By snch 
common-law actions as are consist- 
ent with the royal dignity. II. By 
inquest of office, to recover posses- 
don: which, when found, gives the 
king his right by solemn matter of 
record; but may afterwards be tra- 



r of debt, to recover moneys due 
upon contract, or forfeited by the 
breach of any penal statute ; 01 ~ ~ 
times (in the latter case) by in 
tion in rem: aU filed in ue 
QzchequcT ex offiao by the king's 
attorney-general. V. By writ of 
quo warranto, or information in the 
nature of suck writ- to seize into the 
king's bauds .luy franchise usurped 
by the subject, or to oust a usurper 
from any public office. VI. By writ 
of mandamus, unless csnse- to admit 
or restore any person entitled to a 
franchiseoroffi«: towhich, if afalse 
cause be returned, the remedy is by 
tiBveiae, or by action on the ease far 
damages; an^ in consequence, a per- 
emptory mandamtu, or writ of 
— ^-*— »S7-»«S 



CHAPTBR XVni. 

Or THX PunsuiT of RsuiDm >v 
AcnoK, AMD, mar, or tbk Ouo- 
INAL Writ 370 to : 

I. The pursuit of the several reme- 
dies furnished by the laws of Eng- 
land, ia, I. By action in the coats 
of common law. II. By procccd- 
inn in the courts of equity . . . . ; 

a. Of an action in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, (originally the proper 
court for prosecuting dvil suits,) 
the orderly parts are, I. The orin- 
nal writ. II. The process, in. 
The pleadings. IV. The issue or 
demuirer. V. The trial. VI. The 
judgment, 
in nature o: 

3. The original writ is the banning 
or fbnnuition of a suit, and is either 
optional, (called a pnecipe,) com- 
manding the defendant to do SMne. 
thing in certain, or otherwiK show 
canae to the contiaiy; or peremp- 
tory, (called a iifecerit U securum, > 



resBtntion 



tnt. VII. The proceedings 
re of appeal. VIlI. The eze- 
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iMniag out of Chancery under the 
king's great Real, and returnable in 
bank during tenn-time 173 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Or Procbu 179 to acs 

1. Process ia the means of compelling 

the defendant to appear in court . . 179 
*. This includes, I. Summons. II. 
The writ of attachment, or poiu; 
which is sometimes the first or orig- 
nal process. III. The writ of dis- 
tringas, or distress infinite. IV. 
The writs of capias ad responden- 
dum, and UslatutH capais; or, in- 
stead of these, iii the King's Bench, 
the bill of Middlesex, and writ of 
latitat: — and, in the Exchrauer, the 
writ of fvo minus. V. The alias 
and pluries writs. VI. The exigent, 
or writ of exigi facias, proclama- 
tions, and outlawry. VII. Appear- 
ance, and common bail, VIII. The 
arrest. IX. Special bail, first to the 
sheriff, and then to the action . a79-i9t 

CHAPTER XX 

Of Pleadings »93 to 313 

I. Pleadings are the mutual alterca- 
tions of the plaintiff and defendant, 
in writing; under which are com- 
prised, I. The declaration or count, 
(wherein, incidentally, of thevisue, 
nonsuit, relra^l, and discontin- 
ance). II- The defence, claim of 
cognixancc, imparlance, view, oyer, 
aid-prayer, voucher, or age. III. 
The plea; which is either a dilatory 
pica (ist, to the jurisdiction; idly, 
in disability of the pUintifF; 3dly, 
in abatement.) or it is a plea to the 
action; sometimes confeasing the 
action, either in whole, or in part, 
(wherein of a tender, paying money 
into court, and set-off.) but usually 
denying the complaint, by pleading 
either, ist, the general issue; or, 
3dly, a special bar, (wherein of jus- 
tifications, the statutes of limitation, 
etc.) IV. Replication, rejoinder, 
snrrejoiuder, rebutter, surrebutter, 
etc. Therein of estoppels, color, 
duplicity, departure, new assign- 
ment, protestation, averment, and 
Other incidents of pleading . . 393-3^ 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Or issvB AND Dbmurrrr . . .^1410317 
1. Issoe is where the parties, in a 
conne of pleadins, come to a point 
affirmed on one side and denied on 
the other: which, if it be a matter 
of law, called a demurrer; if it be a 
matter of fact, still retains the 
name of an issue of fact 314 



1. Continuance is the detaining of the 
parties in court from time to time, • 

by giving them a day certain to ap- 
pear upon. And, if any new matter 
arises since the last continuance or 
adjournment, the defendant may 
take advantage of it, even after de- 
murrer or issue, by alleging it in a 
plea puis darrein continuance , . . 316 

3. The determiuation of an iaaue in 
law, or demurrer, is by the opinion 
of the judges of the court; which 
is afterwards entered od record . . 317 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Op thb Skvssai. Speciss op Tmal . 

330 to 341 

I. Trial is the examination of the 
matter of fact put in issue .... 330 

a. The species ot trials are, I. By the 
record. II. By inspection. III. By 
certificate. IV. By witnesses. V. 
By wager of battel. VI. By wager 
of law. VII. By jury 330 

3. Trial by the record is had, when 
the existence of such record is tlic 
point in issue 330 

1. Trial by inspection or examination 
is had by the court, principally when 
the matter in issue is the evident 
object of the senses . , ..... 33I 

]. Trial by certificate is had in those 
cases where such certificate must 
have been conclusive to a jury . . 335 

6. Trial \>y witnesses (the regular 
method in the civil law) is only 
used on a writ of dower, when the 
death of the husband is in issue . . 336 

7. Trisl by wager of battel, In civil 
cases, is only luul on a writ of right; 
but, in lieu thereof, the tenant may 
have, at his option, the trial by the 
gnuid assise 337 

8. Trial by wager of law is only had, 
where the matter in issue may be 
supposed to have been privily trans- 
acts between the parties them- 



CHAPTER XXIir. 

Of THS Tkial Bv Juttv . . . .35110385 
I. Trial by jury is, I. Extrnotdinaiy; 
as, by the grand assise, in writs of 
right; and oy the grand jury, in 
writs of attaint. II. Ordinary . 331 
3. 'The method and process of the or- 
dinary trial byjuT is, I. The writ 
of iieninr facial to the«taerifr, coro- 
ners, or elisors; with the subsequent 
compulsive process of kabfas cor- 
pora, or distringas. II. The carry- 
ing dowu of the record to the court 
of niji' pritts. III. The sheriff's 
return; or panel of, ist, special, 
adly, common, jurors. IV. The 
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challenges; lit, to the uraj; adlj, 
to the calls of the jorors; dtber, 
prtMer Honoris respecium, pr^ttr 
defectum^ pr^Ur affectum, (which 
ii sometimes a principal challenge, 
•otnetitnM to the favor,) or, prober 
delictum. V. The taUs de circum- 
slantibus. VL The oath of the jpxry. 
VII. The erideace; which is either 
by proofs, ist, written; adly, parol, 
or, by the private knowledge of the 
jiuvirs. VCI. The verdict: which 
mmj be, ist, privy; adly, public; 
3dly, specUl 331-385 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Or JDDGHKNT, AND tlS INCIDBKTS, 

38610399 

I. Whatever is transacted at the trial, 
in the court of nisi pritu, is added 
to the record under the name c^ a 
postea; consequent upon which is 
the judgment 386 

3. Jn^iitient m^ be arrested or stayed 
for causes, I, Extrinsic, ordehorsV^t 
record: ss in the caae of new trials. 
II. Intrinsic, or within it: as where 
the declaration varies from the writ, 



Oie declaration is : . ._ 

support the action in point of law, 

. 386-39* 

3. Where the iiaue u innuitenal or 
inanfficient, the court may award a 
repleader 395 

4. Judgment is the sentenceof the law, 
pronounced b}' the court, upon the 
matter contained in the recOTd . . 395 

5. Judgments aie, I. Interlocutory' 
whiui are incomplete till perfected 

by a writ of inquiry, II. Final . . 396 

6. Costs, or expenses of suit, are now 
the necessary consequence of ob- 
taining judgment 399 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Or PKOCSBDIMG9 IM THB NATUKB OF 
AITKAL3 403 to 411 

I . Proceedings in the nature of appeals 
from jud^ent are, I. A writ of at- 
taint; to impeach the verdict of a 
jn^: which of late has been super- 
seded by new trials. II. A writ of 
deceit. III. A writ of audita que- 
rela; to dischar^ a judgment by 
matter that has since tiappened. IV. 
A writ of error, from one court of 
record to another; to correct judg- 
ments, erroneous in point 01 law, 
and not helped by the statutes, of 
amendments and jeofails . . . 401-406 

3. Writs of error lie, I. To the court 
of King's Bench, from all inferior 
courts of record; from the court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster; and 



from the court of King's Bench in 
Ireland. II. To the courts of Ex- 
chequer Chamber, from the law side 
of the court of Exchequer; and 
Erom proceedings in the court of 
King's Bench by bill. III. To the 
house of peers, from proceedings in 
the court of King's Bench by origi- 
nal, and on writs of error; and from 
the several courts of Exchequer 
Chamber 406-411 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Of Exscdtiom 413 to 4>5 

I. Execution is the putting in force of 
the sentence of judgment of the 
law: which is effected^ i. Where poo- 
seasion of any hereditament is re- 
covered; by writ of habere facias 
seisinam, possessionem, etc. II. 
Where any thine is awarded to be 
done or rendered; by a special writ 
for that pnipoec: as, by writ of 
abatement in caae of nuisance; re- 
lorno kabendo, and capias in with- 
ernam, in replevin; distringas and 
scire/adas in detinue. III. Where 
money only is recovered; by writ of, 
I A,capias ad saHs/aciendu m , against 
the body of the defendant; or, in 
d^ult uiereof, scire/acias, against 
his bail. liAy , fieri /ados, against 
his goods and chattels. 2>f^y, levari 
faaas. against hia goods and the 
profits of his lands. 4thly, ele^i, 
aminst his goods and the possessiiMi 
ta his lands. 5thly, extendi facias, 
and other process, on statutes, re- 
cognizances, etc., against his body, 
lands, and goods 4I3-435 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

Of Fkocbxdings in the Cousn or 
EauiTv 436 to 455 

1. Matten of equity, which belong to 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the conrt 
of Chancery, are, I. The guardian- 
ship of infanta, tl. The custody of 
idiots and Innatics. III. The super- 
intendence of charities. IV. Com- 
misaions of bankrupt 436-4*8 

3. The court of Exchequer, and the 
dnchy court of Lancaiter, have also 
some peculiar causes, in which the 
interest of the king is more imme- 
diately concerned 438-439 

3. Equity is the true>9ense and sound 
interpretation of the rules of law, 
and, as such, is equally attended to 
by the judges of uie courts both of 
common law and equity .... 430-436 

4. The essential differences, wheret^ 
the English courts of equity are dis- 
tinguished from the courts of law, 
ate, I. The mode of proof, by a dis- 
covery on the oath of ttie party; 
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of trial : hj AtpomtioDa Ukcn in may 
put of the world. III. Tlie mode 
of rdief : b;^ giving m more ^edfic 
and extensive remedy than can be 
had in the courts of law: aa, by 
carrjdug agreetncata into ezecation, 
•taymg wute or other injnriea bj 
injunction, directing the sale of en- 
cumbered landa, etc IV. The true 
comtmction of aecuritiea for money, 
br conaiderinff them merely aa a 
fdedge. V. The execution of tnwta, 
or aecond naea, in a manner analo- 
goni to the law of legal eatatea . 43^^40 
S. The proceedlnga In the court of 
Chancery (to which thoaein the Bx- 
.cheqnei, etc. very nearly confonn) 
ate, I. BUI. n. Vrit <a MifMt; 



and perhapa injunction. III. Pro- 
ceia of contempt; viz., (ordinarily) 
attachment, attachment with w^ 
clamations, comminion of rebellion, 
■ei^ant'at-aims, and scqueatratios. 
IV. Appearance. V. Demumx. VI. 
Flea. VII. Answer. VIII. Bzcep- 
tions; amendments; croaa, or snp- 
fdemental, billa, mils of revivor, 
■nter^leadef, etc. IX. Replicaticn. 
X. lame. XI. Depositions taken 
iqwD interroeatoriea; and subsequent 
pnblicatiou wreof. XIL Hearing. 
XIIL Interlocutory decree; feigned 
iMue, and trial; reference to the 
master, andreport; etc XIV. I^nal 
decree. XV. Rehearing, or bill of 
review. XVI. Appeal to parlla- 
■ent t4a-4SS 
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CHAPTER I. 

Or THK NaTUKS of CkIHKS, AMD 

Thur Pumishkent i u» la 

1. In treating of public wiongn may 
be considered, I. The general nattue 
of crimes and pDniahments. II. 
The peiBons cap&ble of committing 
crimes. III. Their sereral degree* 
of gnilt. IV. Tlie »everal speciea 
of crimes, and their re^ective pnn- 
iahments. V. The means of pre- 
vention. Vt. The method of pnti- 

ishment i 

3. A crime, or miademeanor, is an 
act committed, or omitted, in viola- 
tion of a public Uw, either forUd- 
din^ or commanding it 5 

3. Crimes are distinEiiished from civil 
injuries, in that uey are a breath 
and riolation of the pnblic rights, 
due to the whole communitj, con- 
sidered as a community J 

4. Punishments may be conndered 
with regard to, I. The power, II. 
The end, III. The measure,— <rf 
their inflictiou 7 

5. The power, or right, of in&ictliig 
hnman punishments, for natural 
crimes, or such as are mala in se, 
was bj; the law of nature vested in 
every individual ; but, by the funda- 
mental contract of society, is now 
transferred to the sovereign power: 
in which also is vested, by the same 
contract, the right of punishing posi- 
tive oflences, or sudi as are mala 
prohibila 7 

0. The end of hnman punishments 
is to prevent fbtnre oSencea; I. By 
■menoin;^ the ofFender himself. II. 
By detemng others through his ex- 
ample. IIL By depriving him of 
the power to do future misdiief . . ti 

7. The measure of human puuish- 
ments must be determined by the 
wisdom of the sovereign power, and 
not by any uniform universal rule: 
though that wisdom may be regu- 
lated, and assisted, b^ certain gen- 
eral, equitable principles I3 

CHAPTER 11. 

Of the Pbrsons capablb of com- 

UITTING CriUES 30t0 33 

1 . All persons are capable of com- 
mitting crimes, unless there be in 



them a defect of will; for, to consti- 
tute a le{(al crime, there must be 
both a vicious will and a vidons act 30 
a. Tlie will does not concur with the 
act, I. Where is a defect of under- 
standing. II. Where no will is 
exerted. III. Where the act is con- 
strained by force and violence ... 31 

3. A vicious will may therefore he 
wanting, in the cases of, I. InfanCT. 
II. Idiocy, or lunacy. III. Drunk- 
enneaa; which doth not, however, 
excuse. IV. Misfortune. V. Ignor- 
ance, or mistake of fact. VL Com- 
pulsion, or necesrity; which is, ist, 
that of dvilsnt^ection; sdly, that of 
duress per mtnas: sdly, that of 
chooiinK the least pernicious of two 
evils where one is unavoidable; 
4thly, that of want or hunger; which 

is no l<^timate excuse 33-31 

4. The king, from his excellence and 
dignity, is also Incapable of doing 
wrong iS 

CHAPTBR III. 
Of Pkimcifau and Accmsobibs . 

34 to 37 
I. The diffident degrees of guilt in 
criminals are, I. Asprincipius. II. 



3. A priud^ in a crime is, I. He 
who commits the fact. II. He who 
is present at, aiding, and abetting, 
the commission 

3. An accessorr is he who doth not 
commit the fact, nor is present at 
the commission, but is In some sort 
concerned therdn, either before or 
after 

4. Accessories can only be in petit 
treason, and felony : in high treason, 
and misdemeanors, all are prind- 

5. Anaccessorybefore thefisct isone 
who, being absent when the crime 
is committed, hath procured, coun- 
selled, or commanded anoUier to 
commit it 

6. An accessory after the fact, is 
where a person, knowing a felony 
to have been committed^ receives, 
relieves, comforts, or osrasts the 
felon . Sudi accessory is usually en- 
titled to the benfit of clergy; where 
the prindpal, and accessory befbre 
the fact, are excluded Irom it . . . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Or OKnncBs against God and 

KsUGiOM 4a to 

t. Crime* and mbdemeation, cog- 
niiable b; the laws of Eaglanil, an 
•BCh OS tnoKimniediatel^r ofend, I. 
God, ind hia holy icligjoo. 11. 
The law of nations. III. The king 
and his government IV. The pub- 
lic, or commonwealth. V. Indi- 

a. Crimes more immediately offend- 
ing God and religion btc, I. Apoa- 
taaj. For which the penalty is 
incapacity, and imprisonment. IL 
Heteay. Penalty for one spedea 
thereof: the aame. III. Offences 
uainst the established chnrch. 
Sther by reviling its ordioancca. 
Penaltiea: fine; deprivation; impris- 
onment; forfeiture.— Or, by non- 
conformity to its worship: lat, 
through total irrelinoQ. Penalty: 
fine, adly, throngh Protestant dia- 



^ 



dly, thiongh popery, either in pro- 
"sora of the popish religion, popish 
lecnsanti convict, or popish priests. 
Penaltiea: incapacity! double taxes; 
imprisonment; fines; forfeitures; ab- 
jnration of the rMlm; jndgmmt 
<d felony, without clervy; and 
judgment of hish treason. IV. Blaa- 
phemy. Pendty: fine, imprison- 
atent, and corporal puaishment. V. 
Profane swearing and cursing. Pen- 
alty: fine, or house oiF correction. 
VI. Witchcraftjor, at least, the pre- 
tence thereto. Penalty: imprison- 
ment, and pillory. Vll. Religiona 
impoatorea. Penalty: fine, impnaon- 
ment, and corporal punishment. 
Vni. Simony. Penalties: foifdtnre 
of double value: incapacity, nt. 
Sabbatb-breaking. Penalty: fine. 
Z. DmokenncBS. Penalty: fine, or 
■tocka. XI. Lcwdncas. PeualUcs: 
fin^ impriaonment; house of correc- 
tion 43-^5 

CHAPTER V. 

OV OrVBNOIS AGAINST THB LAW Of 

Nations 66 to 73 

I. The law of nations is a system of 
rules, deducible by natniai reason, 
and established by nniveraal con- 
sent, to regulate the intercourse be- 
tween indqjendent states 66 

a. In Bngland, the law of natjons is 
adopted; in its full extent, aa part 

ofthelawof theland 67 

$■ Offences uainst this law are prin- 
cipally incident to whole states or 
nationa; but, when committed by 
private subjects, are then theobjccts 
of the mnsicipal law £| 



4. Crimes against the law of utloas, 
animadverted on by the lawa of Eng- 
land, arc, I. Violation of safe-con- 
ducts, n. Infringement of the rights 
of ambassadora. Penalty, in both: 
arbitrary. III. Piracy. Penalty: 
judgment of felony, withont clergy 6S-73 

CHAPTER VI. 

Op High TuuaoN 74 to ^ 

1. Cnmea and misdemeanora more pe- 
culiarly offending the king and nis 
goremment are, I. High treason. 
U. Felonies injurious to the prero- 
gative. III. I^temHmre. TV. Other 
misprisions and contempts .... 74 

1. High treason may, accmding to the 
statute of Sdwud III., be com- 
mitted, I. By composaingor imagin- 
ing the deaui of the king or queen 
conaort, or their eldest son and heir; 
demonstrated by some overt act. II. 
B^ violating the king's companion, 
his eldest daughter, or the wife <^ 
hia eldest son. III. B^ some overt 
act of levying war against the king 
in his realm. IV. By adherence to 
the king's enemies. V. By connter- 
feiting Uie king's great or privy seal. 
VI. By counterfeiting the king's 
money, or importing counterfeit 
money. VII. By killing the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, or king's justicea, 
in the execution of their offices . . 7^-87 

3. High treason, created by snbae- 
quent statutes, are such aa relate, L 
To papiata: aa, the repeated defence 
of ue pope's jurisdiction; the com- 
ing fhnn beyond sea of a natnral- 



the pope, or other foreign power, 
n. To the coinage or other siena- 
tnres of the king: as, connterfeSlng 
(or, importing Md uttering counter- 
feit) foreign <xAu, here cnrrent; 
forging the sign-manual, privy sig- 
net, or privy seal; faliiMng, etc. 
the current coin. III. To the Pro- 
testant sncceasionj as, correspond- 
ing with, or remitting money to, 
the late pretender's sons; endeavor- 
ing to impede the succession; writ- 
ing or prmting in defence of any 
pretender's title, or in derwation of 
theactof settlement, or of the power 
of parliament to limit the descent 

of the crown 87-91 

4. The punishment of high treaaon, 
in males, is (genertlly) to be, I. 
Drawn. II. Hanged. III. Bm- 
bowelled alive. IV. Beheaded. V. 
Quartered. VI. The bead and quar- 
ters to be at the king's dii^osaL 
But, in treasons relatine to the coin, 
only to be drawn, and banged till 
dead. Females, in both cases, are 
to be drawn and burned alive ... 91 
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CHAPTBB. vn. 

Or VMLOKoa liTTURiom to tsi 
King's Pkuogative . . . . 94 to loj 

1. Ptdoinr ii Out ofience which occk> 
dou the tutal forfeiture of lamls or 
goodf at common law: nownaoMSlj 
alflo ptmiduble with death, bjr hang- 
tog; unltw through tiie benefit of 
derg7 94 

1. PdomesinjnriouBtotheklng'Bpi*- 
rwative (of which some are wltnia, 
others without, cleigf) are, I. Such 
aa relate to the coin; aa, Uie wilAil 
uttering of connterfeit monej', etc. : 
(to which head aome inferior mlade- 
meanors a&ecting the coinage tnajr 
be aUo referred). II. Conq^ng or 
attempting to kill a privy conooel- 
1<M'. IIL Serving foreign atatea, or 
enliatiDg aoldiers for foreign aerrtce. 
IV. Embezzling the king's armor or 
stores. V. Desertion from the king's 
armiea, by land or sea 98-103 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of PsXKUinKB 103 to 117 

I. Pnemnnire, in its original aenae, ia 
the oBhnce of adhering *~ '*" 



poial power of the pope, in deroga- 
tion of the renl anthoritr. Penalty: 
ontlawTf, forf«ture, ana impriaon- 



ment: which hath since been ex- 
tended to some offiencea of a iiSa- 

entnatnre 103 

a. Among these are, I. Importing 
popiih trinkcfta. II. Contntrating 
to the maintenance of popish aemf 
narics abroad, or popish priests in 
England. III. Ho1»tiiiE the pos- 
sessors of abbey-lands. IV. Acting 
as broker in a oanriotu contract, for 
more than ten per cent, V. ObUin- 
ing any stay of proceedings in suits 
for monopolies. VI. Obtaining an 
excloaive patent for gnnpowder or 
arms. VII. Exertion of purve^nce 
or piE-cmption. VIII. Asserting a 
legislative authority in both or either 
house of parliament IX. Sending 
any subject a prisoner beyond sea. 
X. Reftunag the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. XI. Preaching, 
teaching, or adviaed apeaking in 
defence of the right at any pretender 
to the crown, or in derogation of Qie 
power of parliament to limit the 
snccesrion. XII. Treating of other 
matters, by the assembly of peers of 
Scotland, convened for electing their 
representatives in parliament XIII. 
Unwarrantable undertaklnea by un- 
lawful subacriptiotu to public funds 

"5-117 
CHAPTER IX. 

OV HISPSISIOM9 AND CONTEKPTS, 
AFTBCTIMG THB KiNC AND GOV- 
BKNHKHT 119-136 



such high offences as are under the 

dMiree of capital 

a. nese are, I. Negative, in conceal- 
ing what ought to be revealed, n. 
Positive, In committing what ongbt 
not to be done 

3. Ne^iative misprisionB are, I. Ula- 
piision of treason. Fenaltv; for- 
feiture and Impriaoument II. Mis- 
prision of felony. Penalty: fine 
and imprisonment. III. Conceal- 
ment at treasure trove. Penalty: 
fine and imprisonment .... iao-i 

4. Positive misprisions, or hl^ mis- 
demeanors and contempta, are, I. 
Maladministration of public tmats, 
which indndca the cnme of pecn- 
lation. Usual penalties; banishment; 
fines; imprisonment; disability. II. 
Contempta gainst the king's pre- 
rogative. Penalhr: fine and im- 
pnaoument III. Contemptsagainat 
hiaperson and government Penalty; 
fine. Imprisonment, and inftmous 
corporal pnnlahment. IV. Con- 
tempta againat hia title. Penalties: 
fine and unpriaonment; or, fine and 
disability. V. Contempta against 
hia palacca, or courts of jnilic«. 
Penalties: fine; Imprisonment; r~~ 



CHAPTER X. 



Kbuc peace. III. Against the pub- 
trade. IV. Against the public 
health. V. Against the pablic po- 
lice, or economy 

3. Offences againat the public jnstica 
are, I. Bmbexzling, or vacating, 
records, and peraonating others 111 
courts of juatice. Penalty: judg- 
ment of felony, usually without 
clergy, n. Compelling prisoner* 
to become approvefa. Penalty : judg- 
ment of felony. III. Obstructing 
the execution ofproceaa. IV, Es- 
capes. V. Breach of prison. VI. 
Rescue. — Which tour may (accord- 
ing to the circumstances) be either 
fi^nies, or misdemeanors pnniih- 
ablebyfineanditnprisonmeut VII. 
Returning from transportation. This 
is felony, without clergy. VIII. 
Taking rewards to help one to his 
Stolen goods. Penalty: thesameaa 
for the theft. IX. Receiving stolen 
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. Xai. ClwmpertT. 

Peiwltr, in UiMC fonr: fine aD<] im- 
prisotuuenL XIV. Compotrndiug 
proMCutions on peoal statutes. Pen- 
alty: fine, pillory, and disabilitjr. 
XV. Conspiracy; and threats of ac- 
cuaation io order to extort money, 
etc. Penalties: the viUenous judg- 
ment; fine; imprisonment; pilloiy; 
whippine; transportation. XVI. Per- 
jury, and subornation thereof. Pen- 
alties: in&my; imprisonment; fine, 
ox pillory; and sometimes tntnspoi- 
tatuNi, or house of correction. XVII. 
Bribery. Penalty: fine, and impris- 
onment. XVni, Embracery. Pen- 
alty: infamy, fine, and imprison- 
ment XIX. False verdict. Penalty: 
the judgment in attaint. XX. Ne- 
gligence of public officers, etc. 
Penalty: fine and forfeiture of the 
office. XXI. Oppreaaion by the 
magistrate*. XXII. Bxtortion at 
offioeiB. Penalty, in both: impris- 
ormient, fine, and sometimes for- 
feiture of tbe office 138-141 

CHAPTER XI. 



OV OFnCNCBS A 

PRACK 143 to 1 

I. Offences against the public peace 
are, L Riotous assemolies to the 
number of twelve. II, Appearing 
armed, or hunting, in disguise. IIL 
Threatening, or demanding any val- 
uable thing, by letter. Alt these 
are felonies, without clergy. "' 
Destroying of turnpikes, etc. 
altiea: miipping; imprisonment; 
judgment of telonr, witu and with- 
out clergy. V. Affiays. VI. Riots, 
routs, and unlawful assemblies. 
VII. Tumultous petitioning. VIII. 
Forcible entry and detainer. Pen- 
alty, in all fonr: fine and imprison- 
ment DC Going unusually armed. 
Penalty: forfeiture of arms, and im- 
prisonment. X. Spreading false 
news. Penalty: fine, and imprison- 
ment XI. I^vtended propneciea. 
Penalties: fine; imprisonment; and 
forfeiture. Xn. Challenges to fight. 
Penalty: fine, imprisonment, and 
sometimes forfeiture. XIII. Libels. 
Penalty: fine, imprisonment, and 
corporal punishment 143-133 

CHAPTER xn. 

Of 07FSKCIS ACAIKST PCBUC 

Trade 154 to 160 

I. Oflences against the public trade 
are, I. Owling. Penalties; fines; for- 
feitures; impriaonmentj loss of left 
hand; tran^x}rtation; judnnent ^ 
felony. II. Smuggling. Penaltiea: 
fines; loss of goods; judgment of 
Boos m.— 1. i< 



ulent b^kmptcy. Penalty: judg- 
ment of felony, without clergy. IT. 
Usury. Pend^: fine and imprison- 



ment. V. Cheating. Penalties: fine; 
imprisonment; pillory; tumbrel: 
whipping, or other corporal punldi- 
ment; transportation. VI. Forestall- 
ing. VII. R^grating. VIII. Engross 
ing. Penalbes, for all three: loss of 
g<^ds; fine; imprisonment; pillory. 
IX. Monopolies, and combinations 
to raise the price of commoditiea. 
Penalties: fines; imprisonment; pil- 
lory; loss of ear; infamy; and, some- 
times, the pains of pramunire. X. 
Bxercisii^atrade, not having se 



chapter xiii. 

Of Offkhcrs against ths Pcbuc 
Health, and against the Public 
PoucE OR Economy .... i6r to 17J 
I. Offences against the public health, 
ate, I. Irr^ularity in time of the 
plague or of quarantiiie. Penalties: 
whipping; juogment of fcionv, with 
and without clergy. II. Selling un- 
wholesome provisions. Pen^ties: 



3. Offences against the public Dolice 
and economy, or domestic oraer of 
the kingdom, are, i. Those relating 
to dsndeetine and irregular mar- 
riages. Penalties: judgment of fel- 
ony, with and without clergy. II. 
Bigamy or (more properly) polj- 

ry. Penalty: judgment of felony. 
Wandering, by soldiers or mari- 
ners. IV. Remaining in England 
by Egyptians, or being in their fel- 
lowsUp one month. Both theae 
are fdonies, without clergy. V. 
Common nuisances: ist, b^ annoy- 
ances or purgrestnres in highways, 
bridges, and nvers; adly, by ofiensive 
trades and manufactures; jdly, by 
disorderly houses; 4thW, by lotter- 
ies; jthly, by cottages; 6thly,by fire- 
works; Tthly, by eavesdropping. 
Penalty, in aU, fine. 8tbly, by 
common scolding. Penalty: tlie 
cucking-stool. VI. Idleness, disor- 
der, vagrancy, and incorrigible 
roguery. Penalties: imprisouDient; 
wmpping; judgment of felony. VII. 
Luxury in diet. Penalty: discretion- 
ary. VIII. Gaming. Penalties: to 
gentlemen, fines; to othera, fine and 
imprisonment; to cheating game*. 
ters, fine, infiuny, and the corporul 
pains of perjury. IX. Destroying 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of HoHiciDB 176 to » 

I. Crimes especialtf aSecting indtvid- 
nals are, I. Against their persons. 
Again at their habitations. III. 

Against their property i; 

a. (frimes against ue peiaous of indi- 
vidnals are, I. B7 homicide, or 
destroying hfe. II. By other corpo- 
ral injuriea i; 

3. Homicide is, I. JnsU&ible. II. 
Excusable. III. Pelonious .... i; 

4. Homiddeis justifiable, I. By neces- 
sity, and command of law. 11. By 
permission of law: ist, for the fur- 
therance of public jostice; sdly, for 
prevention of some forcible felony . i; 

5. Homicide iscxcusable, I. Perinfor- 
iuniunt, or by misadventure. H. 
.Sf deffndendo, or self-defence, by 
chance-medley. Penalty, in both: 
forfeiture of goods; which, however, 

is pardoned, of coarse il 

6. Felonious homicide is the hilling 
of a human creature without justifi- 
cation or excuse. This is, I. Killing 
one's self. II, Silling another . . . il 

7. Killing one's self, or self-mnrder, is 
where one deliberately, or by any 
unlawful mahcious act, puts an end 
to bis own life. This is felony; pun- 
ished by ignominious bmial, and 
fbrfdture of goods and chattels . . . r! 

8. Killing anotberis, I. Manslaughter. 

U. Murder i. 

9. Manslaughter is the unlawful kill- 
ing of another; without malice, ex- 
press or implied. This is either, I. 
Voluntary, npon a sudden heat. II. 
Involuntar}-, in the commi^on of 
some unlawful act. Both are felony, 
but within clergy; except in the case 
of stabbing; i< 

10. Murder is when a r>er8on of sound 
memory and discretion unlawfully 
killeth any reasonable creature, in 
being and under the king's peace; 
with malice aforethought, either 
express or implied. This is felony. 



II. Petit trea.TOD (being an agnavated 
dcf^ee of murder) is where ttie serv- 
ant kills his master, the wife her hus- 
bsad, or the ecclciastic his superior. 
Penalty: in men, to be drawn and 
hanged; in women, to be drawn and 



CHAPTER XV. 



I. Crimes aSecting the persons of in- 
dividuals, b; other corjKmd injuries 
not amounting to homicide, are, I. 
Mayhem; and also shooting at 
another. Penalties: fine; imprison- 
ment; judgment of felony, without 
do;^. II. Forcible abduction, and 
mama^ or defilement, of an heiress; 
which IS felony : also, steahng, and 
deflowering or marrying, any wom- 
an-ciiild nnder the age of ^xteen 
years; for which the penalty is im- 
prisonment, fine, and temporary for- 
feiture of her lands. lU. Kape; and 
also carnal knowledge of a woman- 
child under the age of ten years. 
IV. BuEgery, with man or beast 
Both ueae are felonies, without 
clergy. V. Assault. VI. Batt^; 
eapMially of clergymen. Vu. 
Wounding. Penalties, in all three: 
fine; imprisonment; and other cor- 
p«Mal punishment. VIII. False im- 
prisonment. Penalties: fine; im- 
prisonment; and (in some atrocious 
cases) the pains of prirmunire, and 
incapacity of office or pardon, IX. 
Kidnapping, or forcibly stealing 
away the king's sutgects. Penalty: 
fine;imprisonment; and pillory . 205-319 

CHAPTER XVI. 



Of Ofpbkcks against Tbb Habita- 
tions OF INDIVID11A1.S . . . 330 to 333 

I. Crimes afiectins the habitations of 
individuals are, I. Arson. II. Burg- 

1. Arson is the malicious and witfiil 
burning of the house, or out-house, 
of another man. This is felonyj in 
some cases within, in others with- 
out, clergy aao 

3. Burglary la the breaking and enter- 
ing, Dy night, into a mansion-house, 
with intent to commit a felony. This 
is felony, without clergy 233 

CHAPTER XVII. 
Of Offskcbs against Privatb Pro- 

PBKTV 139 to 347 

r. Crimes affecting the private pro- 
perty of individuals are, I. Larceny. 
II. Malidons mischief. III, For- 
gery 339 

3. Larceny is, I. Simple. IL Mixed, 
or compoimd 339 

3. Simple larceny is the felonious tak- 
ing, and carrying away, of the per- 
sonal goods of another. And it is, 
I. Grand larceny; being above the 
valne of twelvepence. Which is 
felony; in some cases within, in oth- 
ers without, clergy. II. Petit lar- 
ceny; to the value of twelvepence 
or nnder. Which is also felony, but 
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not capital; being puaiahed with 
wUppJng, or transpoftalion , . . . : 

4. Mixed, or compoimcl, Ibiccd;, ii 
tlut wberdn the tsking is accom- 
panied with the aggtavation of be- 
Uig, I. Prom the house. II. Prom 
the person 

5. Laicenies from the bouse, b; day or 
night, are felooiea without clergy, 
when they arc, I. Larcenies, above 
twelvepence, from a church; — or by 



breaking a tent or booth 

. , lay o 
owner or hi< familj beii 



Tfair, 



night, the 



or by btealting a dwellii^-honse by 
day, any person being tberein; — or 
from a dwelling-house by day .with- 
out breaking.any person theran be- 
ing pat in feu;— or from adwelling- 
boBSe by night, without breaking, 
rorhis family being therein. 



five uiillinga, by breaking the dwel- 
iing-hoQse, shop, or warehouse, by 
day, thongh no peraon be thenin; 
or by privately stealing in any shop, 
warehouse, coach-bonae, or stable, 
by day or night, without breaking, 
and though no person be therein. 
III. IfOrcenies, of forty shillings, 
from a dwelling-house or its out- 
houses, without breaking, and 
thou^ no person be therein 
6. Larceny from the person is, I. By 



pence. II. By robbery; or the felo- 
nious and forcible taking, from the 
peraon of another, goods or money 
of any value, by putting him in fear. 
These are both felonies without 
clergy. An attempt to rob is also 

7. Malicious mischief, by destroying 



chapels, meeting - houses, houses, 
ont-houses, com, hay, straw, sea or 
river banks, hop-binds, coal-mines, 
( or ennnes therennto belonging, ] 
or any fences for enclosures bv act 
of parliament, is felonv, and, in 
most cases, without benefit of clergy 143 
8. Forgery is the fraudulent making or 
alteration of a writing, in prejuwx 
of another's right. Penalties: fine; 
imprisonment; pillory; loss of nose 
and ears; fbrfeiture; judgment of 
felony, withont clergy 147 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of 9HB Hbans of Pfbv«ntinc Or- 

VBNCBS 351 to 156 

I. Crimes and misdemeanors may be 
prevented by compelling suspected 
•"""- *o give security: which is 



effected by binding them in a con- 
ditional recognisance to the king, 
taken in tunut, or by a magistrate 

out of court 

I. These recognizances may be condi- 



tioned, I. To keep the peace. IX 
To be of the good bebaviar . . . . : 
3. They may be taken by any justice 
"- conservator of the peace, at his 
the lequi 



4. All persons, who have given suffi- 
cient cause to apprehend an in- 
tended breach of the peace, may be 
bound over to keep the peace; and 
those that be not of good fame 



CHAPTER XIX. 



of criminal jurisdiction. II. The 
several jMvceedings therein .... 358 
3. The criminal courts are, I. Those of 
a public and general jurisdiction 
throughout the realm. II. Those of 
a private and special jurisdiction . 158 

3. Public criminal courts are, I. The 
high court of parliament; which 
proceeds by impeachment II. The 
conrt of the lonl high steward; and 
the court of the king in full parlia- 
ment: for the trial of capitally-in- 
dicted peers. HI. The court of 
King's Bench. IV. The court of 
chivalry. V. The court of admiralty, 
under the king's commission. VI. 
The courts of oyer and terminer. 
VII. General gaol-delivery. VIII. 
The conrt of quarter-sessions of the 
peace. IX. The sheriff's tonrn. X. 
The conrt-leet XI. The court of 
the coroner. XII. The court of the 
clerk of the market 358-373 

4. Private criminal courts are, I. The 
court of the lord stewaid, etc. by 
sUtute of Henry VII. n. The 
court of the lord steward, etc. 1^ 
sUtnte of Henry Vni. HI. The 
university courts *75-i77 



CHAPTER XX. 

Of StJif harv COMVICT10H3 . . 180 to : 
I. Proceedings in criminal courts are, 

I. Snmmafy. II. Regular . . . . : 
a, StminiBry proceedings are aoch, 
whereby a man may be convicted of 
divers ofiences, without any formal 
pTDCCtt or jury, at the discretion of 
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the judge or judges appointed by 
act of parliament, or common law . 
3. Snch are, I. Trials of offences and 
frauds against the laws of ezdae and 
other brancbea of the kind's rerenne. 
II. Convictions before justices of 
the peace upon a variety of minnte 
offences, chiefly against the public 
police. III. Attachments for con- 
tempts to the superior conrts of joft- 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Of AKKB3TS 389t0195 

I . Regular proceedings in the courts 
of common law, are, I. Arrect. II. 
Commitment and bail. III. Prose- 
cution. IV. ProceM. V. Arraini- 
meut, and its incidents. VI. Plea 
and issue. VII. Trial and convic- 
tion. VIII. Clergy. IX. Judgment, 
and its consequences. X. Reversal 
of judgment. XI. Reprieve, or par- 
don. XII. Execution 389 

a. An arrest is the apprehending, or 
restraiuiag, of one's person, in oi^er 
to be forthcoming to answer a crime 
whereof one is accused or suspected 389 

y This may be done, I. By warrant. 
11^ By an officer, without warrant. 
, By « private person, without 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Of CoioiiTUKMT AND Baii, . . 396 to 399 
I. Commitment is the confinement of 
one's p«iBon in prison for safe cus- 
tody by warrant Irom proper author- 
ity; unless, in bailable ofiences, he 
Sts in sufficient bail, or security for 
I ftitaire appearance 396 

a. The magistrate is bound to take 
reaaonahlc bail , if offered; unless the 
ofiender be not bailable 196 

3. Such are, I. Persons accused of 
treaaoa; or, II. Of murder; or. III. 
Of manslaughter, bv indictment; or 
if the^risoner was clearly the slayer. 
IV. Prison 'breakers, when committed 
for felony. V. Outlaws. VI. Those 
who have abjured the realm. VII. 
Atqirovera, and appellees. VIII, 
Persons taken with the mainour. 
IX, Persons accused of arson. X. 
Bxcofflmunicated persons 398 

4. The magistrate mav, at his discre- 
tion, admit or not admit to bail per- 
sons not ofjgood fame, charged with 
other felonies, whether as principals 

or as accessories 399 

5. If they beof good fame, faeia bound 

to admit them to bail 399 

6. The court of King's Bench, or its 
judges in time of vacation, may bedl 

in any case whatsoever 399 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of ths sbvbral Modes op Pbosb- 
cunoM 301 to 3i> 

I. Prosecution, or the manner of ac- 
cusing offenders, is either by a 
rrevious Suding of a grand jury, as, 
By presentment 11. By indict- 
ment. Or, without such finding. 
III. By information. IV. By appeal 301 

3. A presentment is the notice taken 
by a grand jury of any offence, from 
their • '-'-- -- -•---■ 



I knowledge i 






3. An indictment is a written accusa- 
tion ■ of one or more persons of a 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, 
and presented on oath by. a gnind 
jury J expressing, with sufficient 
certamty, the person, time, place, 
and offence 30a 

4. An informatian is, I. At the suit of 
the king and a subject, upon penal 
sUtutes. II. At the suit of the king 
only. Either, i. Filed by the at- 
torney-general ex officio, for such 
misdemeanors as affect the king's 
person or government; or, 2, ViM 
oy the master of the crown-office 
(with leave of the court of King's 
Bench) at the relation of some pri- 
vate subject, for other gross and 
notorious misdemeanors. All di^r- 
ing from indictments in this: that 
they are exhibited by the infonner, 
or die king's officer, and not on the 
oath of a grand jury 30B-319 

5. An appeal is an accusation, or suit, 
hrongtlt by one private subject 



chapter xxiv. 

Of Procbss upon ah Indtctkbnt . 

318 to 3» 

I. Process to bring in on offitndcr, 
when indicted in his absence. Is, in 
misdemeanors, bv venire facias, dis- 
tress infinite, and capias; in coirital 
crimes, by capias only; and, in both, 
by outlawry Jlg-jao 

3. Dnring this stage of proceedings, 
the indictment may be removed into 
the court trf" King's Bench from any 
inferior jurisdiction, by writ of cer- 
tiorari fitcias: and cognizance mutt 
be claimed in places of exclusiTe 
jurisdiction 3)0 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Of AxuAiamfSNT, and its IncI' 
DBins 332 to 331 

I. Arraignment is the calling of the 
prisoner to the bar of the court, to 
answer the matter of the indictment 321 
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a. Incident hereantoaic, I. Theatuid- 
ing mnte of the priacwieT, for whicb, 
in petit tmaon, uid felonies of 
dcsu, be sbalt undergo the ptine 
forit et dure. II. His confeasioii: 
which t> either Bim|de; or hy way 
of spprorement 334-331 



CHAPTBR XXVI. 



■ 33a to 341 



0» PUU, AMD ISSOB . - „^- - 

I. The pleas or defenrnve matter al- 
lied by the prisoner, may be, I. A 
plea to the jorisdictlon. II. A de- 
unrrer in pnint of law. III. Aplea 
in •batemenL IV, A special plea 
in bar: which is, tst, atttre/oits 
at^uU; idly, mUrejoitscouvUt; sdly, 
auir^Us atlainl; 4thly, a pa^<m. 
V. The general issne, not ^itty 33a--34i 

3. Hereupon isaae ia join^ hj ^ 
clerk of the arraigns on bdialf of 
the king 341 

CHAPTER XXVri. 

Or Triai,, and Convictiom . . 343 to 363 
1. Trials of ofienccs, by the laws of 
Bngland, wereand are, I. Sy ordeal, 
of either fire or water. II. By the 
corsned. Both these have been long 
abolished. III. By battel, in appeals 
and approvements. IV. By the 
peers criT Great Britain. V. By jnry 

9. The method and process of trial ^ 
jtuy is, I. The impanelling of the 
jury. II. Challenges: ist, for canae; 
idly, peremptory. III. TaksiUcir- 
eumstantibus. IV. The oath of the 
jury. V. The evidence. VI. The 
verdict, either general or special 350-361 

3. Conviction is when the prisoner 
pleads, or is found, guilty: where- 
«pon, in felonies, the prosecutor is 
entitled to, I. His expenses. II. 
Restitution of hia goods .... 3lS3~363 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of the Bbmbht of Ci^rcv . . 365 to 374 
I. ae^y, or the benefit thereof, was 
OTiginall/ derived from the usurped 
jnnsdiction of the popish ecclenas- 
tics; bnt hath since been new- 
modelled by several statutes .... 365 
3. It is an exemption of the clergy 
from any other secular punishment 
for felony than imprisonment for a 

n, at the court's diacretloa; and 
extended likewise, absolutely, 
to lay peers, for the first offence; 
and to all lay commoners, for the 
fint offence also, upon condition of 
bianding, imprisonment, or trans- 
portation 369-371 

3. All feloniesareentitled tothe bene- 
fit of clergy, except such as are now 
ousted by partfoilar statutes .... '373 



4. Felons, on receiving the benefit of 
dovy, (though they forfeit their 
goods to the crown,) are discharged 
of all clergyable felonies before com- 
mitted and restored in all capadtlea 
and credits 374 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of JODOlf&MT, AND ITS COMSB- 

QUKiTCBs 375 to 389 

I. Ju^ment (onleas any matter be 
offered in arrest thereof) follows 
upon conviction; being the pro- 
nouncing of that puni^ment which 
is expressly ordained by law .... 375 
3. Attainderofacriminalisthe imme- 
diate conseqnence, I. Of having 
tofdea- 



380 



offence 

3. The consequences of attainder are, 
I. Forfeiture to the king. 11. Cor- 
rnptian of blood 381 

4. Forfeiture to the king ia, I. Of real 
estates, upon attainder: — in high- 
tieaaon, absolutely, till the death of 
the late pretender's sons; — in felon- 
ies, for the king's year, day, and 
waste; — in misprision of trnson, 
assaults on a jndge, or batteir sit- 
ting the courts; during the life <^ 
the offender. II. Of personal estates, 
upon conviction; in all treason, mla- 
priidon of treason, felony, excusable 
bcouicide, petit larceny, standing 
mute upon arraignment, the above- 
:, __... ., (j^ king'r 



tinction of all inheritable quahty 
therein: so that, after the king's for- 
feiture is first satisfied, the criminal's 
lauds escheat to the lord of the fee; 
and he can never afterwards inherit, 
be inherited, or have any inheritance 
derived through him 3SS-389 

CHAPTER XXX. 



-. ^ .-„-.- ... - . . jnseguencea, 
may be avoided, I. Bv falsifying, or 
reversing, the attainder. II. By re- 
prieve, or pardon 390 

3. Attainders may be falsified, or rc- 
vereed, I. Without a writ of error; 
for matter dehors the record. II. 
By writ of error; for mistakes in the 
judgment, or record. III. By act 
(^parliament; for favor . . . 190<399 

3. When an outlawry Is reversed, the 
party is restored to the same plight 
as if he had appeared upon the 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Op RSPKDtTS AND PaXSON . ' 394 tO 398 
I. A reprieve u a. temporary suspen- 
aionof the Judgment. I. Ex arbi- 
trio jtidicis. II. Ex necessitale 
legis; for pregnancr, insanity, or 
t!& trial of identity ctf person, which 
must alwmTB be tned tnslanler . 394-396 
3. A paidon is a permanent avoider 
of Uie judgment by the kiag's 
majcBtj in ofiences agalnM bis 
crown and dignity; drawn in due 
rorm of law, allowed in open court, 
and thereby making the ofiender a 



3. The king cannot pardon. I. Im- 
priaomneut of the subject beyond 
the aeaa. II. Offences proaecuted 
by appeal. III. Common nuisances. 
IV. OScacea against popular or 
penal statutes, after la&tmiation 



396 



temght by a subject. Nor is his 
pardon pleadable to an impewh- 
ment by the commons in porUa- 
nient 398 

CHAPTER XXXIl. 

Of BxBcunoN 403 

I. Execution is the completion of 
bnman punishment, and must be 
strictly performed in the manner 

which the law directs 403 

3. The warrant for executloD is some- 
times under the hand and seal of 
the judge; sometimes hy writ from 
the king; sometimes by rule of 
oonit; but commonly by the Judge's 
signing the calendar of prisoners, 
with their separate judgments in the 
margin 403 
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At the opening of these commentaries, (a) municipal law was in general 
defined to be, "a rule of civil conduct, prescribed by the supreme power in a 
state, commanding what is right, and prohibiting what is wrong. " (^) (i ) From 
hence therefore it followed, that the primary objects of tibe law are the 
establishment of rights, and the prohibition of wrongs. And this occa- 
sioned(c) the distribution of these collections into two general heads; under 
the former of which we have already considered the rights that were defined 
and established, and under the latter are now to consider the wrongs that 

are forbidden and redressed, by the laws of England. 
*2] *In the prosecntion of the first of these inquiries, we distinguished 

rights into two sorts: first, such as concern, or are annexed to, the 
persons of men, and are then called jura personarum, or li^ rights of persons; 
which, together with the means of acquiring and losing them, composed the 
first book of these commentaries: and secondly, such as a man may acquire over 
external objects, or things unconnected wiUi his person, which are called 
jura, rerum, or the rights of things: and these, with the means of transferring 
them from man to man, were the sul^ect of the second boob. I am now 
therefore to proceed to the consideration of wrongs; which for the most part 
convey to us an idea merely negative, as being nothing else but a privation 
of right. For which reason it was necessary, that before we entered at all 
into the discussion of wrongs, we should entertain a clear and distinct notion 
of rights: the contemplation of what is/wjCa) being necessarily prior to what. 

(a) Introd. 1 3. tnrta. Clc U. K^V- 11. BiwX. 1 1, o. S. 

ib) aaiuMo JuCo, J>»fM toMtt, « pnOOm* urn- (c) Book 1. eh. l. 



f, m>i recta et a nnmine Deonun tracts ratio, ii 
PhiL zi, ia,—QauBMatOA [" Lav ia nothing elae tnan right r 
of the godji, commandiDg what ia right and prohibititig the coi 
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to^ be temied iuJuriaXi) uid the definition of/asi^) precedent to that of 
,. fu/as.(s) 
'.- Wrongs are divisible into two sorts or species: private wrongs and pubu£ 
■ ' wrongs. The former are an infringement or privation of the private or civil 
rights belonging to individuals, considered as individuals; and are thereupon 
frequently tenned civil injuries:{6) the latter are a breach and violation of 
pubUc rights and duties, which affect the whole community, considered as a 
community; and are distinguished by the harsher appellation of crimes and 
misdemeanors. To investigate the first of these species of wrongs, with 
their legal remedies, will be our employment in the present book; and the 
other species will be reserved till the next or concluding one. 

The more effectually to accomplish the redress of private injuries, courts of 
justice are instituted in every civilized society, in order to protect the weak 
from the insults of the stronger, by expounding and enforeing those laws, by 
which rights are defined and wrongs prohibited. This remedy is there- 
♦3] fore principally to be sought by application to these *courts of justice; 
that is, by dvil suit or action. For which reason our chief employment 
in this book will be to consider the redress of private wrongs by suit or action 
in courts. But as there are certain injuries of such a nature that some of 
them furnish and others require a more speedy remedy than can be had in 
the ordinary forms of justice, there is allowed in those cases an extrajudicial 
or eccentrical kind of remedy; of which I shall first of all treat, before I con- 
sider the several remedies by suit: and, to that end, shall distribute the redress 
of private wrongs into three several species: first, that which is obtained by the 
mere act cXiU^ parties XixzmsAyKs; secondly, that which is effected bythe wtf« 
act and operation of law; and, thirdly, that which arises from sail or action 
in courts, which consists in a conjunction of the other two, the act of the 
parties co-operating with the act of law. (7) 

And _first of that redress of private injuries which is obtained by the mere 
act of ihit parlies. This is of two sorts: first, that which arises from the act 
of the injured party only; and, secondly, that which arises from the joint 
act of all the parties together: both which I shall consider in their order. 

Of the first sort, or that which arises from the sole act of the injured 
party, is 

I. The defence of one's self, or the mutual and reciprocal defence of such 
as stand in the relations of husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant. In these cases, if the party himself, or any of these his relations,(8) 

(3) [Injury.] 
4) [Lawfiil.^ 

(5) [Unlawful] 

(6) For further definition of wrongs see Aycra et al. v. Lawrence et al., 59 N. Y. 198 
(1874). Dow V. Noma, 4 N. H. 30 (18J7}. Huntiugton v. Attrill, 146 U. S, 669 ( 189a). 
State V. Rickey et al., 9 HaUtead's Rep. (N. JO 193 (1817!. 

(7) Territorr v. Flowers, a Mon. 531; 534 (1877). 

(8) It is said that, according to i Salk. 407, 1 Ld. Raym. 61, and Bui. N. F. 18, a master 
canuot justify an assault in defence of his servant, because he might have an action *^r 
quod servitium amisit [By which he lost hia service] (see Book i, p. 419). Bat, according 
to a Rol. Abr. 546, D. pi. a, Owen. 151, Bac. Abr. Master and Servant, P., such an interfer- 
ence by the ma.ster 18 lawful; and lord Hale (1 vol. 484) says, " That the law had been for 
a master killing in the necessary defence of his servant, the husband in defence of his wife, 
the wileof the husband, the child of the parent, or the parentof the child, for the act of the 
assistant shall have the same construction in such cases as the act of the party assisted should 
have had if it had been done by himself; for they are in a mutual relation to one another." 
But though, as observed by the learned commentator, the law respects the passions of the 
human mind, yet it does not allow this interference as an indulgence of revenge, but 
merely \oprevenl the injury, or a repetition of it; and therefore, in a plea by a father, 
master, etc., founded on this ground, it is necessary to state that the jAeiatiS would have 
Afo/ the son, servant, etc., if the defendant had not interfered; and if it be merely alleged 
that the plaintiff laid onanlted or beat, etc., it will be demntnble, for if the assault on 
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be forcibly attacked in his person or property, it is lawful for hitn to repel 
force by force; and the breach of the peace which happens is chargeable upon 
him only who began the affray, (rf) For the law in this case respects the 
passions of the haman mind, and (when external violence is offers to a man 
himself, or those .to whom he bears a near connection) malces it lawiiil 
in him to do himself that immediate justice to which he *is prompted [*4 
by nature, and which no prudential motives are strong enough to restrain. 
It considers that the future process of law is by no means an adequate remedy 
for injuries accompanied with force; since it is impossible to say to what 
wanton lengths of rapine or cruelty outrages of this sort might be carried 
unless it were permitted a man immediately to oppose one violence with 
another, (9) Self-defence, therefore, as it is justly called the primary law 
of nature, so it is not, neither can it be in feet, taken away by the law of 
society. ( 10) In the English law particularly it is held an excuse for breaches 
of the peace, nay, even for homicide itself : but care must be taken that the 
resistance does not exceed the bounds of mere defence and prevention; for 
then the defender would himself become an aggressor. ( 1 1 ) 

II. Recaption or reprisal is another species of remedy by the mere act of 
tiie party injvired. This happens when any one hath deprived another of his 
property in goods or chattels personal, or wrongfully detains one's wife, child, 
or servant: in which case the owner of the goods, and the husband, parent, 
or master, may lawfully claim and retake them wherever he happens to find 
them, so it be not in a riotous manner, or attended with a t»%ach of the 
peace. (^) The reason for this is obvious; since it may frequently happen 
that the owner may have this only opportunity of doing himself justice: his 
goods may be afterwards conveyed away or destroyed; and his wife, children, 
or servants concealed or carried out of his reach; if he had no speedier rem- 
edy than the ordinary process of law. If therefore he can so contrive it as 
to gain possession of his property again without force or terror, the law 
fevors and will justify his proceeding. But as the public peace is a superior 
consideration to any one man's private property; and as, if individuals were 
once allowed to use private force as a remedy fbr private injuries, all social 

<d) t Roll. Abr. M«. 1 Havk. p. C. 13L , («) 8 Inst. IBt. HbL Anal, i 16. 



tbe master, etc, be over, the servant cannot strike by way of revenge, but merely in order 
to prevent an injnrj, 2 Stra. 953. When a person doea not stanid in either of these 
relations, he cannot justify an interference on behalf of the party injured, but merely as 
an indifferent person, to preserve the i>eace. a Stra. 954. — CHirrv. See Webb's Pollock 
on Torts, 3or. A son is jnstiGed in vsma the same means to protect his mother, who is 
seriously ill, t^^nst danger to her life by the noise of rioters, as though inch danger 
resulted from an attack upon her person. Patten v. The People, 18 Mich. 314. 'fiie 
defence of a servant will be excused or justified by the same means used to justify or 
excuse the defence of one's self. Pond v. The People, 4 Cooley (Mich.) 205. 

(9) A man may justify an assault and battery in defence of his land or goods or the gooda 
of another delivered to him to be kept. Hawks, P. C. b. I, c. 60, | 33. Seaman v. 
Compledick Owen's R. 150. But one is not justified in assanltinjg a trespasser without 
first requesting him to depart or desist and upon his refusal sufficient force may be used 
to compel him. Weaver v. Bush, 8 Term R. 78, Butler's N. P. ig, 1 East, P. C. 406, 
But where notice to desist or depart cannot be given from the nature of ihc case, it may 
be dispensed with. Pond v. The People, 4 Cooley (Mich.) 15a. As to the amount of force 
one may use, see Scribner v. Beach, 4 Denio, 450 (1847). a Barb. Si^ts of Persons and 
Property, 774. Pond v. The People, 4 Cooley (Mich.) 150 (i86o). Logue v. The Com- 
monwealth, 38 Pa. 165 (1869). 

iio) Law of Self Defense, Anthony, 3. 
II) The force should be no more than is sufficient to ward off the injury. Malone'a 
i_nminal Brie^ agi (1886), People v. McLeod, I Hill (N, Y.) 4» (1841), Thcquality, 
quantity and time of juatifiabledefencedepend upon the reasonable necessity of each case 
and the reasonable necessity, depMiding upon the particolar circnmstancesof thecaae, is 
a question of fact Aldrich :>. Wright, 33 New Hamp^ire, 419(1873). 
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justice must cease, the strong would give Uw to the weak, and every man 
would revert to a state of nature; for these reasons it is provided that 
*$] this natural right of recaption *sball never be exerted where sudt exer- 
tion must occasion strife and bodily contention, or endanger the peace 
of society. If, for instance, my horse is taken away, and I find him in a 
common, a fair, or a public ion, I may lawfully seize him to my own use; but 
I cannot justify breaking open a private stable, or entering on the grounds 
of a third person, to take him, except he be feloniously stolen;(/) tmt must 
have recourse to an action at 1aw.(i2) 

III. As recaption is a remedy given to the party himself for an injury to 
Ms persona/ property, go, thirdly, a remedy of the same kind for injuries to 
rea/ property is by entry on lands and tenements when another person with- 
out any right has taken possession thereof.(i3) This depends in some 
measure on like reasons widi the former; and like that, too, must be peace- 
able and without force. There is some nicety required to define and distin- 
guish the cases in which such entry is lawful or otherwise; it will therefore 
be more fully considered in a subseqtient chapter; being only mentioned in 
this place for the sake of r^nlarity and order. 

</)>Koll. Re|i.U,M.a«. IRcfll. AI>r.llM,MI. 



(i>) In tbe case of peiaonal property impioperlj detuned or taken aynj, it nuy be 
rauken from the houae and custody of the wrong-doer, aTcn without a previoia request 
Bowler t>. Bldii^^e, i8 Conn, i, 17 (1846}. Where one's property is wroDgfuUy token, the 
owner may retake it wherever he may find it. He may enter upon the Tatids of another 
to do K> providing he gives notice of bis intent But he is not insdSed in breaking the 
peace. Richardson v. Bartlev, a Monroe (Ky.) 328 (1843). And, naleas it wEts seized or 
attempted to be seized fbrdoly, the owner cannot jostify doin^ any thing more than 
gently laying his hands on the wnmK-doer in order to recover it, (8 T. R. 78. 3 Roll. 
Abr. 56, ao8. 3 Roll. Abr. 565, pi. 5a iTjeonBud, 302. Selw. N. P. tit Assault and Battery;) 
aor can he withont leave enter the door of a third person, not privj to the wrongfhl 
detainer, to take his goods therefrom. 3 Roll. Abr. 55, 56, 30B. 3 Roll. Abr. 565, I. pi. 
a. Bac. AtM-. Trespass, P. 

If the possessicni of one's property be held by another, the owner may take possession 
if he can do so withont tumult and riot or breach of the peace; but he has no right to 
me wireasonable violence. Davis v. Whitridgc, 7 Strobh. 333. 

The owner of personal property left in the possession of s third person may, by his 
own act, repossess himself of such property, though it be taken from the possession of 
•och third penon by virtue of a writ of replevin; and the plaintiff in the replevin cannot 
'maintain trespass sgainst him. Spencer v. McGowen, 13 Weud. 156. One whose chattel 
has t>een wrongfully taken from him may enter upon the lend of the taker for the pur- 
pose of retaking it, withont subjecting hmiself even to nominal damages. Chambers f. 
Bedell, a Watts & Serg. 335.— Shaxswood. 

But where one lawfully acquires possession of the properM* the owner is not justified in 
entering upon his land to retake the goods. The Iaw of Torts, Clark and Lindsell, 370 
(18S9}. Hillard'sLawofToTts, I39(3ed.). Marvellf. Gray'sLessee, 1 Swan's 104(1851). 
Moore v. Shenk, 3 Pa. 19(1846). Anthony f. Haney, i Moore and Scott's Reports, 307-8. 
Bingham's, 193 (1S33). Shireman v. Jackson, 14 Ind. 460 (i860). Yet, where one makes 
a forcible entry in oMer to gain possession of land wrongfully detained, an action for 
trespass will not lie, although an inilictment for breach of the peace may be had. Jack- 
aon V. Stansbury, 9 Wend. 201 (1831). Bowler r. Bldridge, iS Conn. t[i846). 

Where one sells goods which are in his pofisession the vendee has an implied license to 
take them. Lawson's Personal and Property Rights, 1764 (1890). 

(13) With respect to land and houses also, resumption of possession by the mere act ot 
the party is frequently allowed. Thus, if a tenant omit at the expiration of his tenancy 
to deliver up possession, the landlord may legally, in his at>aence, break open the outer 
door and resume possession, though some articles of furniture remain therein; and, if 
the landlord put his cattle on the land, and the tenant distrain them as damage-feasant, 
he may be sued. 1 Bing. R. 158. 7 T. K. 431, 43a. i Price R. 53. And. 109. 6 Taunt. 
303. If the landlord, in resuming possession, be guilty of a forcible entry with strong 
hand, or other illegal breach of the peace, he wilt be liable to an indictment 7 T. R. 
433. 3 T. R. ^95. 6 Taunt aoa. 8 T. R. 364, 403. But the drctunatance of the owner 
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IV. A fourth species of remedy by the mere act of the party injured is the 
ataiemeni 01 removal of nuisances. (^ I ^){i^) What nuisances are, and their sev- 
eral species, we shall find a more proper place to inquire tmdet some of the 



of property nnng too much force ii „ „ ..^ _. 

sotutl injurj to the party resisting, will not enable the latter to sue him. See o 

last two notes. But if any unnecessary violence to the pereon be used in rescuing or 
defending possession of real or personal property, the party guilty of it is liable to be 
sued. ST. R. 990. Id. 78. i Saund. m6, n. i. So. as the law allows retaking of the 
poasesBion of laud, it also sanctions tbe due defence of the possession thereof; and there- 
fore, though if one enter into my ground I must request him to depart before I can lay 
hands on him to turn him out, yet if he refuse I may then push him out, and if he enter 
with actual force I need not ^ist request him to-be gone, but may lay hands on him 
immediately. 8 T. R. 78. t Salk. 641- See i Bing. 158. See also, Newkirk c Sabler, 
9 N. Y. 651,657 {1851). See also Washburn's Baaementa and Serritndes (4 ed.) 715, 758, 
Jackson & Gross' landlord and Tenant in I'ennsylvania (a ed,) 743. 

(14] As to the right of an individual to abate a public nuisance there is some conflict of 
opinion, but it is generally conceded that any one, irrespective of the personal injury 
done, may do so. Hart v. Mayor, etc., of Albany, 9 Wend. (N. Y.) 609 (1831). Little f. 
iBce.p 1 Upper Canada, C, P. 545 (1854). Griffith v. McCuUam, 46 Barb, (N. Y.) 561 
(1853-4). Harrower i', Petaon, 37 N. Y. 301 (i86a). There is no absolute general rule 
on the subject Bach particular case depends npon its own circumstancea Watts v. 
Norfolk and W. R. R. Co., 39 W. Viiginia, an (1895). But s civil action will not lie for 
a public nuisance unless spedat injury has been done thereby. Jnsttces etc. v. Griffin 



eate a riot or disturb the peace in the resnovat of it. 1 Baibcnir's Rights of Persons 
and Property, 779. Weimer v. Bunbury, 30 Michigan, 311 ( 1874). Brill v. Plaglcr, 33 
Wendell (N. Y.) 357 (1843). But the atHiter of a nuisance is not justified in deatrpying 
anything other than that which constitutes or causes the nuisance. Thus, if a house is 
bnilt too high, only that port which renders it a nuisance may be pulled down. Hoyt v. 
Kimball, 49 New Hampshire, 338 (1S70). 9 Rep. 53. God. 3it. 3 Stra. 686. A public 
Bnisance may be abated without notice; likewise, a private nuisance ariaing by an act of 
commission and where the security of life or property requires such qieedy remedy a* 
would not allow time to give notice, one is justified in atxiting without notice, a pnvate 
nuisance arising from an omissioTi. Harvey v. DeWoody el al., 18 Arkansas, 358 (1856). 
(15) If a house be bnilt across a highway, any person may pull it down; and it is said 
be need not observe particular care in abating it, so as to prevent ininry to the materials. 
And though a gate, illegally fastened, might nave been opened without cutting it down, 
yet tbe cutting would be lawful. However, it is a general rule that the abatement must 
be limited by its necessity, and no wanton or unnecessary injury must be committed. 1 
Salk. 458. As to private nuisances, they also may be' abated; and, therefore, it was 
recently held, that if a man in his own soil erect a thin^ which is a nuisance to another, 
as by stopping a rivulet and so diminishing the water used bv the latter for his cattle, tbe 
party injured may enter on tbe soil of the other and abate the nuisance, and justify the 
neijiaaa; and this right ot abatement is not confined merely to a house, mill, or land, z 
Smith's Rep. 9. 3 Rol. Abr. 565. > Leon. 101. Com. Dig. Pleader, 3 M. 43. 3 Lev. 
93. So it seems that a libellous print or paper, affecting a private individual, may be 
destroyed, or (which is the safer coune) taken and delivered to a magistrate. 5 Coke. 
135, b. 3 Camp. 511. Per Best, J., in the Earl Lonsdale v. Nelson, i Bar. & Cres. 311. 
" nuisances, by an act of commission, are committed in defiance of those whom such 



. . . . o decided case which sanctions the abatement by an indi- 
vidual of nuisances from omission, except that of cutting the branches of trees which 
overhang a public road or the private property of the peraon who cuts them. Tbe per- 
mitting these branches to extend so far beyond tbe soil of the owner of the trees is on 
nnequivocal act of n^igence, which distinKuiahes this case from most of the other cases 
tbatfaave occurred. Tbe security of lives and property may sometimes require so speedy 
a remedy as not to allow time to call on the person on whose property the mischief luw 
arisen to remedy it: in snch cases an individual would be justified in abating a nuisance 
from omission vrithout notice. In all other cases of such nuisances, persons should not 
take the law into their own hands, but follow the advice of lord Hale, and appeal to a 
court of justice;" and see, ftniher, 3 Dowl. & R. 556. And it was held in tne same 
case, that where a person is bound to repair works connected with a port, and neglects 
to do so, another person cannot justify an entry to repair without averring and proving 
that immediate repairs were necenary, and the party's right to use the port. As to cut- 
ting tfecs, "If tbe boughs of your trees grow out into my land, I may cut them." Per 
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subsequent divisions. At present I shall only obsetve, that whatsoever 
unlawfully annoys or doth damage to another is a nuisance; and such nuis- 
ance may be abated, that is, taken away or removed, by the party ag^eved 
thereby, so as he commits no riot in the doing of it. (^ ) If a house or 
wall is erected so near to mine that it stops my ancient lights, which is a 
ptivate nuisance, I may enter my neighbor's land and peaceably pull it 
down. (A) Or if a new gate be erected across the public highway, which is 

a ammon nuisance, any of the king's subjects passing that way may 
*6} cat it down and destroy it.(r) *Aiid the reason why the law allows 

this private and summary metliod of doing one's self justice, is because 
iBJuries of this kind, which obstruct or annoy such things as are of daily 
convenience and use, require an immediate remedy, and cannot wait for the 
slow progress of the ordinary forms of justice. 

V. A fifth case in which the law allows a man to be his own avenger, or 
to minister redress to himself, is that of distraining cattle or goods for the 
non-payment of rent, or other daties;(i6) or distraining another's cattle 

(dlB^lOl. BBep. Kt. (i) Cm. Cu. IBL 



Croke, J., Rol. Rep. 394- 3 Bnls. 19S. Vin, Abr. Treea, B. 4 tit Nninuce, W. *, pi. 3, 
— Cbittv. 

(16) As to diatrcMes in general, see Gilbert on Distreases, by Hunt; Bradley od Dist. ; 
Com. Dig. Diatress; Bac. Abi. Distresa; Vin. Abr. Distress; 1 Sannders, index. Distress; 
WilkiuBOn on Replevin. Owen v. Boyle, 9 Haine 47. As the law allows a creditor to 
arrest the person oT bis debtor as a Bctmrity for his being forthctmiing at the detenuioa- 
tioR of the suit, to in certain cases it permits a landlord to distrain for arrears of rent, in 
wder to compel the payment of it. It is laid down that the remed_y for recovery of rent 
by way of distress was derived from the civil law; for anciently, in the feudal law, the 
B^Iect to attend at the lord's courts, or not doing fendal service, was a forfeiture of the 
estate; but these feudal forfeitures were afterwards tnrtied into distresses according to 
the pignotary method of the civil law; that is, Qie land let out to the tenant is hypothe- 
cated, or as a pledge in bis hands, to answer the rent agreed to be paid to the landlord; 
and the whole profits arising from the land are liable to the loni'a seiiiure for the pay- 
ment and satisfaction of it Gilb. Dist a. Gilb. Rents, 3. Bacon on Govt. 77. Vigtl- 
lius, 3j7, 171, 336. Cromp. Int. 9. 3 New R. 934. The diatresB could not at common 
law, before the stat, a W. and M. c. 5, be sold, bnt could only be impounded and detained, 
in order to induce the tenant to perform the feudal service. Distresses, therefore, were 
at common law only allowed when the relation of landlord and tenant subsisted, and 
when, consequently, there remained feudal service to be performed; and hence the neces- 
sity at the present day that the Inndlord distraining should, at time of the distress, be 
entitled to the legal reversion; and hence the consequence that if a landlord, after rent 
has become due, and before payment, conveys his legal estate to another, he cannot dis- 
train, [Gilb. Action Debt, 411. Bro. Debt, pi. 93. Vaugban, 40. Bac. Abr. Distress, 
A.;) and, for the same reason, it b necessary to aver in an avowry and cwnizsnce that at 
the time of the distress the tenancy subsisted. The common law was altered, as far as 
regards tenants holding over, by the S Anne, c. 14, which provided that if a person retain 
possession of the estate after the expiration of his tenancy, the landlord, if his interest 
continue, may distrain within six months. Before this statute it was usual, and still may 
be expedient, to provide that the last half-year's rent shall t>e paid at a day prior to the 
determination of the lease, so as to enable the landlord to distrain before the removal of 
the tenant Co. Litt. 47, b. If by agreement or custom the tenant has an away-going 
crop, and right to hold over to clear Oie same, the landlord may, during such excres- 
cence of the term, distrain at common law. iHen.Bla.8. So the 11 Geo. II. c. 19,8. 
8 enables a landlord todistrain fordoublerent if a tenant do not deliver up poooeiiirion Mter 
the expiration of his own notice to quit, by which he incurs double rent so long as he 
holds over. When the lessor has not the legal estate or reversion, he shonld reserve a 
power to distrain, which will entitle him to do ao. Co. Litt. 47, a, 5 Co, 3. But though 
the principal object of a distress was to compel the peifonnance of feudal services, and, 
consequently, if rent be reserved on a letting merely of peraonal property, no distress 
can betaken, {5 Co. 17. 3 Wils. 37,) yet a distress may be made for cent of a ready- 
ftiraiahed honae or lodging, because it is then considered that the rent isniei ont of tns 
principal,— the real property demised, a New Rep. 334. 
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damage-feasant, thatjis, doing damage or trespassing upon his land. The 
former intended for the benefit of landlords, to prevent tenants ircan secreting 
or withdrawing their effects to his prejudice; the latter arising from the neces- 
sity of the thing itself, as it might otherwise be impossible at a future time 
to ascertain whose cattle they were that committed the trespass or damage. 
(17) 

As the law of distresses is a point of great use and consequence, I shall 
consider it with some minuteness; by inquiring, first, for what injuries a 
distress may be taken; secondly, what thing may be distrained; and thirdly, 
the manner of taking, disposing of, and avoiding distresses. 

I. And first it is necessary to premise that a distress, (_;) distndio, is the 
taking a personal chattel out of the possession of the wrong-doer into the 
custody of the party injured, to procure a satis^tion for the wrong 
committed. (tS) i. The most usual injury for which a distress may be 
taken is that of non-payment of rent. It was observed in the former 
book,(^) that distresses were incident by the common law to every rent- 
service, and by partictdar reservation to renl-ckarges also; but not to rent seek 
till the statute 4 Geo. II. c. 38 extended the same remedy to all rents alike, 
and thereby in effect aboli^ed all material distinction between them. 
So that now we may lay it down as a universal principle, *that a [*7 
distress may be taken for any kind of rent in arrear; the detaining 
whereof beyond the day of payment is an injury to him that is entitled to 
receive it. (19) 2. For neglecting to do suit at the lord's court, (/) or other 



AccepttnE a note of hand and ^ving * recdpt for the rent does not, till p&ymeut, pre- 
clude Oie landlord from distraiuiDg; and 9o it the landlord accept a bond; but a judg- 
ment obtained on either of such instruments would preclude the right of diatreM. Se« 
Bull. N. P. tSa. An ^reement to take interest on rent in arrear does not take away the 
tight of distress, a Chtt R. 345. Where there are rentafor which the party cannot dis- 
train, although he may have an assize, yet remedy may be had in equity. Per Comyns, 
B.. Exch. Tnn. 5 & 6 Geo. II. i Selw. N. P. 6 ed. 673. 

To entitle a peiBon to distrain for non-psyment of mon»', it most be due under a 
demise, Weisv.jahn, 8 N. J. 93, 94 (1874), and lor rent fexea ttndi certain in its nature; 
and therefore, if a person be let into possession under an agreement for a lease which 
does not contain words of immediate demise, no distresscan be made, unless from a pre- 
vious payment of rent or other circumstance a tenancy from year to year can be inferred; 
and the only remedy is by action for use and occupation. 3 Taunt. 14S. 5 B. & A. 33a. 
ijKast,!^ Scruggs V, Gibson «/ ii/. , 40 GeotKia 511, 521 (^1869). So, as lord Coke 
quaintly says, (CoTLitL cfi, a.,) it is a maxim inlaw that no distress can betaken for any 
BCrrices that are not put into certainty nor can be reduced to any certainty, for id ceriutH 
est quod cerium reddi potest, [That is certain which can be made certain, ] but yet in some 
caaes there may be a certainty in uncertainty. Therefore, if a man hold land, peyinx so 
much per acre, although in ue termsof the demise the number of acres be not fixed, the 
lord may distiain. (Vin. Abr. Distress, B. Form of avowry, 3 Chitty on PI. 4th edit. 
1051;) but wherean estate has been let without in any way fixing the amount of rent, the 
only remedy is by action. Boone's I<aw of Real Property, \ 109. The law of distress 
has been abolished in New York, Wisconsin, MinuesoU, and Utui. It is absolute in the 
New England states. North Carolina, and Missouri. There are statutory provisions con- 
cerning it in Alabama, Tennessee, and Ohio. For the places where it exuts and where it 
docs not, and the substitutes in the respective states, see i Woodioll's L. & P., 41a. 

(17) Hard V. Nesjing, 44 N. Y. 471, 488 (1865). Shouffler v. Cooper, i Wattsand Ser- 
geants |Pa. ) 400 (1S41). Richardson v. Williamson, 34 Cal. 3S9, 303 { 1S64). The term 
cattle was formerly used so generally as to include horses and chattels. Cobbey on 
Replevin, \ 37. llie right to dUtrain has been materially changed by statute in the 
United States; and while much curtailed, it is still true that the nght to distrain cattle 
daxDSge-feasant is generally recognized. 

(18) Hard V. Nearing, 44 N. V. 47», 488 {1865). Cobbey on Replevin, { 37. Binn'9 
Justice (Brightly, 10 ed. ) 336. 

(19} The right to distress can be exercised only when a particular relation exicti 
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certain personal 9ervice,(»») the lord may distrain of common right.(2o) 3. 
For amercements ic a oouit-leet a distress may be had of common right; btrt 
not for amercements in a court-baron, without a special prescription to 
warrant it.(n) 4. Another injury for which distresses may be taken is 
where a man finds beasts of a stranger wandering in his grounds damage- 
foasanl; that is, doing him hurt or damage by treading down his grass or the 
like; in which case the owner of the soil may distrain them till satisfaction be 
made him for the injury he has thereby sustained. 5. Lastly, for several duties 
and penalties inflicted by special acts of parliament, (as for assessments made 
by commissioners of sewers,(o) or for the relief of the poor,)(^) remedy by 
distress and sale is given; for the particulars of which we must have-recourse 
to the statutes themselves: remarking only that such distresses(j) are partly 
analogous to the ancient distress at common law, as being repleviable and the 
like; but more resembling the common law process of execution, by seizing 
and selling the goods of the debtor under a writ oi^eri fadas,{2 1) of which 



3. Secondly, as to the things which may be distrained, or taken in 
di5tress,(22) we may lay it down as a general rule, that all chattels personal 



between the parties, and the party vested with such rights cannot transfer them, withoat 
transferring with them, the interest to which they are incident; and the party who is 
liable to pay rent and to be distrained on account of his situation cannot divest himself 
of tiie situation by assignment of his interest in the land charged with the rent, and at 
the same time secure to himself the right to distrain his assignee. Shouffler f. Cooper, 1 
Watts & Sergeant (Pa.) 400 (1841). Distress is incident to every such demise or lease 
indepeudent of any stipulation in the lease. But, to entitle the party to distrain, there 
must be rent due in the le^l sense of that word. One man may be in possession of 
another's house or land with his consent, and may be bound to render him such a snm 
for the use and occnpation of it as a jiuy shall deem a proper equivalent for the rent; hnt 
'lalde ■ ....,- ..-.._ ..., 



if there be no sctnal demise, nor any contract for a demise amounting to as much, and 
no filed rent has been agreol on or paid, the owner cannot distrain; £r in his avowry to 
an action of replevin for such distress he would be bound to state an actual tenancy and 
the definite t«ms of it, which it would be impossible to do under. such a relation •• 
above supposed. Eegan v. Johnson, a Taunt 148. Dunk v. Hunter, 5 B. & A. 333.— 
Coi.sniDGK. 

(ao) Scruggs v. Gibson el ai., 40 Ga. S'l. S'^ (i^^)- 

(31) [That you cause to be made.] 

(ti) Besides the rules in the text, it is a maxim of law that goods in the ctntody of the 
law cannot be distrained: thus, goods distrained, damage-feasant, cannot be distrained, 
(Co. I<itt. 47, a.;) so goods taken in execution, (Willes. 131;) but the goods so taken 
must be removed from the premises within a reasonable time, or thev will not be pro- 
tected. I Price, 177. I M. & S. 7ti. However, growing com sold under a writ of fi. fa. 
cannot be distrained unless the purchaser allow it to remain uncut an nureasouable time 
after it is ripe, (3 B. & B. 363. 5 Moore, 97, S. C.;) bnt good.s taken under a void out- 
lawry are liable to distress. 7 T. R. 259. For the protection of landlords, by the S Anne, 
c. 14, B. I, no goods taken in execution upon any premises demised can be removed until 
rent, not exceeding one year's arrear, be paid. Under this act the sheriff is bound to 
•aiisfy the rent in the first instance. 4 Mooie, 473. In cases to which the statute applies; 
the landlord is entitled to be paid his whole rent without deducting poundage, i Stra. 
643. Rent only due at the hme of the levy can be obtained under the act, (i M. & S. 
445- I Price, »74;) but forehand-rent, or rent stipulated to be paid in advance, may be 
obtuned, (7 Price, S90;) so rent that falls due on the day of Ihe levy. Tidd, Prac. 8 edit 
1054. After the landlord has had one year's rent paid him, he is not entitled to another 
upon a aeoond execution, {3 Stra. 1024. 2 B. & B. 36?. 5 Moore, 97. S. C.^l unless, as 
we have iust seen, the goods be not removed within a reasonable time. The ground 
landlord is not within the act where there is an execution against the under-lessee, a 
Stra. 787. If the sheriff remove the goods without payment of the rent, and after notice 
and a foRDtl demand of the rent, an action on the case lies against him, Vin. Abr. 



B. & A. 645. 4 Moore, 473, a B. & B. 67. S. C. The action lies though part only d 
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are liable to be distrained, unless particularly protected or exempted. Instead 
therefore of mentioning what things are distrainable, it will be easier to 
recount those which are not so, with the reason of their particular exenu>- 
tions,(r) And, i. As every thing which is distrained is prestimed to be the 
property of the wnmg-doer, it will follow that such things wherein no maa 
can have an absolute and valuaUe property (as dogs, cats, rabbits, and 
*all animals /era na/ura,X33') cannot be distrained. Yet if deer [*8 
(which are /er/e natura) are tept in a private enclosure for the purpose 
of sale or profit, this so far changes their nature, by reducing them to a Icind 
of stoclc or merchandise, that they may be distrained for rent.(j) 2. What- 
ever is in the personal use or occupation of any man is for the time privileged 
and protected from any distress; as an axe with which a man is cutting 
wood, or a horse while a man is riding him.(24) But horses drawing a cart 
may (cart and all) be distrained for rent-arrere; and also if a horse, though 
a man be riding him, be taken damage- feasant, or trespassing in another's 
grounds, the horse (notwithstanding his rider) may be distrained and led 
away to the pound. (/) (25) Valuable things in the way of trade shall not be 
liable to distress; as ahorse standing in a smith-shop to be shoed, or in a com- 
mon inn; orclothatatailor'shouse; or com sent to a mill or a market. For all 
these are protected and privileged for the benefit of trade, and are supposed 
in common presumption not to belong to the owner of the house, but to his 
customo: . ( 26) But, generally speaking, whatever goods and chattels the 



>i) or a trustee of an outstanding utiraed tenn to attend the inheritance, may 

sue. 4 Moore, 473. 2 B. & B. 67, S. C. Instead of an action, the landlord tnaT move 
the conrt out or which the execution issued that he may be paid what is due to him out 
of the money levied and in the sheriff's hands, {Ca. temp. Hardw. 255. 3 Wils. 140.) 
and the court will grant the motion, though the sheriff had no notice of the rent due till 
after the removal. 3 B. & A. 440; and see liirther, on this point, Tidd's Piac. 8 edit. 

^e recent bankrupt act provides that, in case of bankruptcy, no disttesi made after 
act of bankruptcy shall be avulable for more than a year's rent, bnt the landlord may 
prove for the excesa. I Geo. IV. c. 16, \ 74; and see ante, 3 book, 473. 

For the protection of landlords, by the 56 Geo. in. c. 50, no sheriff or other officer 
■halt cany off, or sell, or dispose of, for the purpose of being carried off from any lauds, 
any straw, chaff, turnips, in any case, nor any hay or other produce which, according to 
any covenant or written agreement, ought not to be so carried off, provided notice be 
given to the sheriff of the existence of such covenant; bnt, by third section, the sheriff 
may sell on condition of such crops being consumed on the land. The sixth section pro- 
vides that landlords shall not disliain for rent on the purchaser of any such crops sold 
according to third aectioa, nor on articles or cattle, etc. employed for the pnipoae of con- 
suming such crops.— CmTTY. See also. Ward v. Fagan, 38 Mo. 117 (iW7)- Reeves v. 
McKenide. I Bailey (S. C.) 503 (1830). The C. R. R. & B. Co. v. Davw, 19 Ga. 437. 438 
'-"-'■ "' ■ ' "e (BrighUy, 10 ed.) 337. 
ire] 

,^ js' Lei 

tice (Brightly, 10 ed.) 338. 

(35) But this doctrine is contrary to Sayer Rep. 139. 3 Keb. 596. Cro. Eliz. 596. Co. 
Utt 47, a. Roll. Abr. Distress, A. pi. 4; and was expressly oveiruled in 6 Term R. 138, 
on the ground that the distraining a horse as damsge-feaaant whilst any person is riding 
him would perpetnally lead to a breach of the peace. And it bos been held that nets or 
ferrets cannot be taken damage-feaaant in a warren if tb^ are in the hands of the person 
using tfaem. Hsrg. Co. Litt note 13. Cro. Blii. 550. So a loom cannot be distrained 
while in the hands of the weaver, (Willea, 517,! nor wearing- apparel if in actual use; but 
if put off, though only for the pnipose of repose, it is liable to be distrained. I B^. 
Rep. 306. Peake's Rep. 36, S. C.— Chitty. See Binn's Justice (Brightly. 10 ed.) 338. 
Lawaon's Rights Bemediea and Practice (ed. 1S90) vol. 3, 3479. 

(96) As to this exception in favor of trade, see Gilb. Diat. by Hunt, 39, M> cattle and 
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landlord finds upon the premises, whether they in fact belong to the tenant or 
a stranger, are distrainable by Witn for rent: for otherwise a door would be 
open to infinite frauds upon the landlord; and the stranger has kis remedy 
over by action on the case against the tenant, if by the tenant's default the 
chattels are distrained so that he cannot render them when called upon. (27) 



goods of a guest at an inn are not distrainable for rent, but a chariot or horses standing 
at lirei7 are not exempt, i Butt. 149S. Ur. Sergt. Williams, in x Saund. 290. n. 7, sug- 
gests that it should seem that at this day a court of law would be of opinion that cattle 
belonging to a drover being put into ground, with the consent or the occupier, to grate 

n' one night on their wa; to a fair or market, are not liable to the distress of the land- 
for rent; and lord Nottingham intimated the same opinion in 7 Vem. 130; and Mr. 
Christian, in hb edition, has the following note of a decision to the same effect:— " Cattle 
driven to a distant market, and put into laud to rest for one night, cannot be distrained 
for rent by the owner of the land, such protection being absolutely for the public inter- 
est." Tate V. Gleed, C. P. Hit. 34 Geo. III. Gilb. Dist. b^ Huut, 47. It was before held 
that cattle going to London, and put into a close, with Uie consent of the landlord and 
leave of the tenant, to graze for a night, might be distrained by the landlord for rent, (3 
Lev. 360. 3 VenL 50. 3 Lntw. 1161;) but the owner of the cattle was afterwards relieved 
in equity on the ground of fraudulent connivance and concealment of the demand for 
rent by the landlord, and he was decreed to pay all costs both of law and equity. 2 
Vern. 139. Prec. Ch. 7. Gilb. DisL by Hunt, 47. As courts of law now take notice of 
fraud, as well as courts of equity, when it can be fally proved, there would now b« the 
same result at law, 

Goods of a principal in the hands of a &ctor ore privileged from distress for rent due 
from such factor to am landlord, on the ground that the rule of public convenience, out 
of which the privilege aiisea, is within the exception of a landlord's general right to dis- 
train, and therefore that such goods are protected for the benefit of trade. 6 Moore 
Rep. 243. 3 B. & B. 75, S. C. So goods landed at a wharf and consigned to a broker, 
as agent of the consignor, for sale, and placed by the broker in the wharfinger's ware- 
house for safe custod:^ until an <n)portunity for selling them should occur, are not dis- 
trainable for rent due in respect or the wharf and warehouse, as they were brought to the 
wharf in the course of trade, i Bing. 283. So goods carried to be weighed, even at a 
private beam, if in the way of trade, are exempt; so is a horse that has carried com to a 
mill to be ground, and during the grinding of the com is tied to the mill-door, Cro. 
Bliz. 549, 596. Goods in a public fair are exempt from distress, unless for toll due from 
the owner, a Lutw. 1380. Goods in possession of a carrier are also exempt, and this 
though the carrier be not a public one. i Salt. 349.— CHirrv. So also are goods de- 
posited in a warehonse by one other than the occupant and in the ordinary course of 
trade. Owen v. Boyle, 9 Shepley f Maine) 47 (1843). Walker *. Johnson «< n/., 4 Mc- 
Cord (S. Carolina) 55a (i8a8). And goods which have been sent to an auctioneer to be 
sold on the premises cannot be distrained for rent, Adams v. Giane & Osborne, i 
Exche'r(C. & M.) 380 (1833). 

The American courts have adopted the principle stated in the text, and carried it out 
in application with great liberality. Thus, goods in an auctioneer's room, or in tiie store 
or one who takes merchandise on storage or on commission to sell, have been held to be 
tuempL Hinely v. Wyatt, i Bay, 102. Brown v. Simras, 17 Serg. & Rawie, 138. 
Walker v. Johnson, 4 McCord, 551. Bevan v. Crooks, 7 Watts & Serg. 45a. So it has 
been held that the eoods of a boarder are not liable to be distrained for rent due t^ the 
keeper of the boanfing-house. Riddle v. Welden, 5 Wharton, 9. Stone v. Matthews, 7 
Hill, 438. — Sharswood. 

(a?) As if horses or cattle are sent to agist, they may be immediately distrained by the 
landlord for rent in artear, and the owner must seek his remedy by action against the 
ftrmer. The principle of this rule extends to public livery-stables, to which if horses 
and carriages are sent to stand, it is determined that they are distrainable by the land- 
lord as If they were in any public place, (3 Burr. 1498;) so upon the same principle the 
goods of lodgers or any other person on the premises are liable to be distrained; and to 
exempt goods from distress on the ground of their being in an inn, they must be within 
the very precincts of the inn, and not on other premises at a distance belonging to it 
(Bamea, 472; ) and even within the inn itself the exemption does not extend to a person 
dwelling therein as a tenant rather than a guest, i Bla. Rep. 484. 

As to the remedy over by an under tenant or lodger, see the cases cited in 3 Bar. & 
Crea. 789, in which it was held that where the tenant of premises had underlet a part by 
deed, and the original landlord distrained for rent upon the under-tenant, the tatter 
could not support assumpsit against his immediate lessor upon an implied promise to 
indemnily him against the rent payable to the superior landlord. — CHnrrv. Goods li a 
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With regard to a straoger's beasts which are found on the tenant's land, the 
following distinctions are, however, taken. If they are put in by consent of 
the owner of the beasts, they are distrainable immediately afterwards tor 
rent-arrere by the landlord. (») So also if the stranger's cattle break the 
fences and commit a trespass by coming on the land, they are distrainable 
immediately by the lessor for the tenant's rent, as a punishment to the 
owner of the beasts for the wrong committed through his negligence, (v) 
But if the lands were not *sufficiently fenced so as to keep out cattle, [*9 
the landlord cannot distrain them till they have been levant and 
amchant ijevantes ei cubantes) on the land; that is, have been long enough 
there to have lain down and rose up to feed; whiti in general is held to be 
one night at least;(28) and then the law presumes that the owner may have 
notice whether his cattle have strayed, and it is his own negligence not to 
have taken them away. Yet, if the lessor or his tenant were bound to repair 
the fences and did not, and thereby the cattle escaped into their grounds 
without the negligence or de&nlt of the owner; in this case, though the cattle 
may have been levant and eouehanl, yet they are not distrainable for rent till 
actual notice is given to the owner that they are there, and he neglects to 
remove themiCzf) for the law will not suffer the landlord to take advantage 
of his own or his tenant's wrong. (29) 3. There are also other things 
privileged by the ancient common law; as a man's tools and utensils of his 
trade, the axe of a carpenter, the books of a scholar, and the like: which are 
said to be privileged for the sake of the public, because the taking them 
away would disable the owner from serving the commonwealth in his 
station. (30) So, beasts of the plough, 4, averia cantor, {31) and sheep, are 

(«) Cto. Hit H9. (w) Lutn. IfSO. 

(b) Co.LHt.«. 

BtrSDger on the premises of a delinquent taxable aie not exempt Seais v. Cotteiell, 6 
Mich. 251, 266 (1858). 

(28) £evant and coochaut in this sense means that the cattle must be lying down and 
rising up on the premises /or a night and a day, without pursuit made by the owner of 
them. Gilb. Dist by Hunt, 3 edit. 47.— CHrrrv. 

(19) In the case of Poole V. Longuevill, 2 Sannd, 169, the conlraiy was determined; but 
that case was overruled in 2 Lutw. 1580; and the result of the cases seems to be, that if 
a stranger's beasts escape into another's land, by default of the owner of the beasts, as by 
breaking the fences, otherwise enf&cient, (hey may be distrained for rent immediately, 
without being levant and eouchant; bnt that if they escape there by default of the tenant 
of the laud, or for want of his keeping a sufficient fence, then they cannot be distrained 
for rent or service of any kind till they have been levant and eouchant, nor afterwards by 
a landlord for rent on a lease, unless the owner of the beasts neglect or refuse, after actual 
notice, to remove them within a reasonable time; but it is said that such notice is not 
necessary where the distress is by the lord of the fee or bv the grantee of a rent-cbarge. 
a Lutw. 1573. Co. Litt, b., n. 3. Gilb. Dist. by Hunt. 3d edit 45- * Saimd. 290, n. 7, 
285, n. 4. See further, Vtn. Abr. Fences.— Chitty. 

(30} A stocking-frame (Wtlles, 513) or a loom, (4T. R. 565,) being implements of trade, 
cannot be distrained; but it must be observed that utensils and implements of trade may 
be distrained where they are not in actual use and no other sufficient distress can be found 
on the premises. Co. Litt 47, a. 4 T. R. 565. And it should seem that if there be rea- 
sonable ground for presuming there ore not sufficient other goods, the party may distrain 
implements of trade, and is not bound to sell the other goods first, (6 Price's Rep. 3. 2 
Chitty'a R. 167;) and this rule of exemption does not extend to cases where a distress is 

ffi'ven in the nature of an execution by any particular statute, as for poor-rates and the 
le, (3 Salk. 136. 1 Burr. 579. Lord Raym. 384. I Salk. 149, S. C..) nor where the 
distress is for damage-feasant Com. Dig. Distress, B. 4.— CHirrv. Materials delivered 
by a manufacturer to a weaver cannot be distrained for rent due by the weaver. Wood 
V. Clark, i C. & J. 483, 497 (1831). Neither can goods left for sale at a store, Conah c 
Hale, 23 Wend. 462. 478 (1S40}, nor pianos hired by tenants be taken by the landlord, 
Lazarus v. Dose, 3 Cape Good Hope, 43, 43 (18S4-S); bnt things which are on a person's 
property to be manafactured, but which were not sent or delivered to such person by the 
owner, can be distrained for rent due by the tenant of the premises. Clark v. Hillwalt 
Dock Go., Law Rep. of Q. B. Div. 494, 500(1886). Owen v. Boyle, 12 Me. 47. 7^ (1841). 
(31) In actual use, bnt not ottaerwiM. 4 T. R. 5G6. Also see > Inst 132, where other 
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9-IO OF PRIVATE WRONGS. [Book in 

privile^ied from distresses at common law;(jr) while dead goods, or other sort 
of bea^, which Bracton calls catalia oHasaXi^) may he dtstraiaed. Bat as 
beasts of the plough may be taken in execution for debt, so they may be for 
distress by statute, which partake of the nature of executions. (>■) And 
perhaps the true reason why these and the XtxAs of a man's trade were 
privileged at the common law, was because the distress was then merely 
intended to compel the payment of the rent, and not as a satisfaction for its 
non-payment; (33) and therefore to deprive the party of the instruments and 
means of paying it would counteract the very end of the distress.(«) 5, 
Nothing shall be distrained for rent which may not be rendered again in as 

good plight as when it was distrained: for which reason nulk, fruit, 
*io3 and the like cannot be distrained, a distress at ^common law being 

only in the nature of pledge or security, to be restored in the same 
pUght when the debt is paid.(34) So, anciently, sheaves or shocks of com 
could not be distrained, because some damage must needs accrue in their 
removal; but a cart loaded with com might, as that could be safely restored. 
But now, by statute 2 W, and M. c. 5, com in sheaves or cocks, or loose in 
the straw, or hay in bams or ricks, or otherwise, may be distrained, as well 
as other chattels. (35) 6. lyostly, things fixed to the freehold may not be 
distrained; and ciddrons, windows, doors, and chimney-pieces; for they 
savor of the realty. (36) For this reason also com growing could not be 
distrained, till the statute 11 Geo. II. c. 19 empowered landlords to distrain 
com, grass, or other products of the earth, and to cut and gather them when 
ripe. (37) 



li) Blat. Gl Hen. ITL M. 4, D 
[Of cichequer dlatialnt]. 
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anttiorities ore collected. The modem caae just cited contains mncb learning upon what 
is, and what is not with reference to tlie freehold, distrainable. — OaiTTV. 
(33) [Chattels not privileged from diatiaint.] 

(33) Cook V. Wise, and Newton v. Wilson, 3 H. & M. (Vft.) 483, «5 (1809). 

(34) Sinn's Justice {10 ed.) 338 (189s). 

(35) This provision extends to com in whatever state it may be, whether threshed 01 
nntoreshed, \i Lutw, 214;) and, as observed br Mr. Bradby, inasmuch as this statate 
directs the distress to be sold tinleas replevied ivithin five days, perhaps the rale of 
Uie ancient common law with respect to the perishable nature of Qie distress no 
longer extends in the case of a distress for rent to anj thing which is not liable to 
deterioration within the five days. Bradb^ on Dist 213. A sale by a landlord of stand- 
ing com, taken as a distress before it is npe, is void, and the tenant need not replevy, 
neither can he sae the seller, in an action on the case, for selling such corn before the 
expiration of five days. 3 B. & A. 470.— Cairry. Given v. Blann, 3 Bhickford (Ind.) 64 
(1832). 

(36) Co. LitL 47, b. This rtile extends to snch things as are essentially port of the 
household, although for a time removed therefrom,— as a millstone, removed to be 
picked. Bro. Abr. Diatreaa, pi. 23. 4 T. R. 567. As to what are fixtures, see a Chit 
Com. Law, 268. Com. Dig. Biena. H. Chitty'a Law of Descents, 256, 357. 4 Moore, 
281, 440. 2 D. & R. I. 5 B. & A. 826. z Stark. 403. a B. & C. 60S. 4 D. & R. 62, S. 
C. I M'CIelan Rep. Bx. 216. — CmTTY. The landlord cannot pnrsne and seize the goods 
of the tenant till the rent is dne. If the tenant removed the goods when rent was dne, 
the landlord may pursue and seize the goods within thirty days, and if no rent was due 
at the time of the removal, he may seize the goods within thirty A^a after the rent 
became due. Reynolds v. Shuler, 5 Cowen {N. Y.) 323, 329 (1826). Gilb. Dist 561 etc 
Hargrave's Co, Litt 47, b. n. 6. 

(37) The act applies only to com and other produce of the land which may become 
ripe, and are cabbie of being cut and laid np: therefore trees, shrubs and plants growing 
on land which the defendant had demised to the plaintiSi for a term, and which they 
had converted into a nursery-ground, and planted subsequently to the demise, were held 
not distrainable by the former for rent. 2 Moore, 491. 8 Taunt. 431. S. C. 3 Moore, 

■ 114, S. P. 3 B. & A. 470.— Chittv. 

To these heads of things not distrainable may be added all Roods In the cuctody of the 
Uw, whether as being already distrained dam^e-feasuit, ot taken in execution. In this 
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Chap, i] OF PRIVATE WRONGS. lO-ii 

I^t OS next consider, thirdly, how distresses may be taken, disposed of, 
«- avoided. And first I must premise that the law of distresses is greatly 
altered within a few years last past. Formerly they were looked upcm in no 
otiier light than as a mere pledge or secarity for payment of rent or otha 
duties, or satisfaction for damage done. And so the law still continues with 
regard to distresses of beasts taken dameige-/easant, and for other causes, not 
altered by act of parliament; over which the distrainor has no other power 
than to retain them till satisfaction is made. (38) But, distresses for rent- 
arrere being found by the legislature to be the shortest and most effectual 
method of compeUing the payment of such rent, many beneficial laws for this 
purpose have been made in the present century, which have much altered 
the common law as laid down in our ancient writers. 

In pointing out therefore the methods of distraining, I shall in general 
suppose the distress to be made for rent, and remark, where necessary, the 
differences between such distress and one taken for other causes. 

*In the first place then, all distresses must be made by day,{y)) [*ii 
unless in the case of damage- feasant; an exception being there allowed, 
lest the beasts should escape before they are taken. (a) And, when a person 
intends to make a distress, he must, 1^ himself or his bailiff^, enter on the 
demised premises; formerly during the continuance of the lease, but now,(*) 
if the tenant holds over, ^e lantUord may distrain within six months after 
the determination of the lease; provided his own title or interest as well as 
the tenant's possession, continue at the time of the distress. (40) If the 
lessor does not find sufficient distress on the premises, formerly he could 
resort nowhere else; and therefore tenants who were knavish made a practice 
to convey away their goods and stocks fraudulently from the house or lands 
demised, in order to cheat their landlords. But now(<r) the landlord may 
distrain any goods of his tenant carried off the premises dandestinely, wher- 
ever he finds tltem within thirty days after, unless they have been bona fid£ 
sold for valuable consideration; and all persons privy to or assisting in soch 

(al Co. Litt. Itt (I) StM. 8 Anne, o. M. il Goo. II. c l». 

(b) Slal. B Ann, c. 14. 

lut caae, however, so lon^ as they renuuD on the premiaes, the statute 8 Anne, c. 14 gives 
the landlord a beneficial ben on tbem, for which atx:post, p. 417. 

The words of the Btatnte 11 Geo. II. c 19 are, " com, mtm, hops, roots, fruits, or other 
product growing on the estate demised." The court of Common Pleas has detemiined 
that the general word "product" does not extend bejond things of a similar nature 
with those before specified, to all of which the process of becoming ripe, and of being cut, 
gathered, made and laid ap when ripe, was incidental. It was held therefore that 
nursery trees and sbmbs coald not be distrained. Clark v. Gflskarth, 8 Taunt 431. 

— COLBBIDGK. 

(38) The distress must not be made after tender of payment of the entire rent dne. 
According to 8 Co. 147, «., Gilb. Dist. by Hunt, 76, etc., 3 Stark. 171, i l^unt. a6l, 
tender upon tbe land befine the distress makes the distress tortionB; tender after the 
distress, and before the impounding, makea the detainer, and not the taking, wrong- 
fill; tender afler imponndJng makes neither the one nor the other wrongful; bot in 
the case of a distress for rent, upon the equity of the 3 W. & U. C 5, a sale of the distress 
aftertender of the rent and costs would be illegal. —ChiTTy. Brantley's Peraonal Prop- 
erty, \ 81. I Lomox's Digest, 550, 

(39) Pulling V. The People, 8 N. Y. 384, 388 ( 1850)- 

(40) Although this proviso is in terms confined to the possession of the tenant, yet it 
has been holden that where the tenant dies before the term expires, and his personal 
TcpresentatiTe continues in possession during the remainder and after the expiration of 
the term, the landlord may distrain within six calendar months after the end of the term 
for rent due for the whole term, i H. Bla. 465. And in i H. Bla. 7, n. a. it was holden 
that the term was continued by the custom of the country for the purposoof giving a 
right to the landlord to distrain on the premises in which the way-going crop remained. 
See 1 Selw. N. P. 6ed. 6S1.— ChiTTV. Bnt a landlcM^ cannot distrain goods belonging 
to the tenant which never have been upon the premises. Bradley v. Pig^tt, i Miss. 34^ 
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fraudulent conveyance forfeit double the value to the landlord. (41) The 
landlord may also distrain the beasts of his tenant feeding upon any com- 
mons or wastes appendant or appurtenant to the demised premi5es.(42) The 
landlord might not formerly bre^ open a house to make a distress; for that 
is a breach of the peace. But when he was in the house, it was held that 
he might break open an inner door;(i/) and now(«) he may, by the assistance 
of the peace-officer of the parish, break open in the daytime any place 
whither the goods have been fraudulently removed and locked up to prevent 
a distress; oath being first made, in case it be a dwelling-house, of a reason- 
able ground to suspect that such goods are concealed therein. 

Where a man is entitled to distrain for an entire duty, he ought to distrain 
for the whole at once, and not for part at one time and part at another. C/X43) 
But if he distrains for the whole, and there is not sufficient on the pre- 
cis] mises, or he happens *to mistake in the value of the thing distrained, 
and so takes an insuf&dent distress, he may take a second distress to 
complete his remedy.(^)C44) 

Distresses must be proportioned to the thing distrained for. By the statute 
of Marlbridge, 52 Hen. III. c, 4, if any man takes a great or unreasonable 
distress for rent-arrere, he shall be heavily amerced for the same. As if(A) 
the landlord distrains two oxen for twelve pence rent; the taking of both is 
an unreasonable distress; but if there were no other distress nearer the value 
to be found, he might reasonably have distrained one of them; but for 
homage, fealty, or suit and service, as also for parliamentary wages, it is 
said that no distress can be excessive, (i) For, as these distresses cannot be 
sold, the owner upon making satisfaction, may have his chattels again. The 
remedy for excessive distresses is by a special action on the statute of Marl- 
bridge; for an action of trespass is not maintainable upon this account, it 
being no injury at the common law. (_/' ) 

When the distress is thus taken, the next consideration is the disposal of 
it. For which purpose the things distrained must in the first place be carried 
to some pound, and there impounded l^ the taker. But in their way thither 
they may be rescued by the owner, in case the distress was taken without 
cause or contrary to law: as if no rent be due, if they were taken upon the 
highway, or the like; in these cases the tenant may lawfully make rescue, (it) 
But if they be once impounded, even though taken without any cause, the 
owner may not break the pound and take them out; for they are then in 
the custody of the law. (/ ) 

fl Co. un. Ul. Combnb. IT. (1) Bro. Abr. Ut. lUrite. »1; prrrofnUirt. 98. 

,!) 8lrt.I10eo.Il. c. 19, { ft 1 Ventr. IM. Flt^bb. Si. 4 Burr. ML 

/) 1 Latur. \iiXL li) Co. UtL 160, ISI. 



(41) See II Geo. II. c. 19, sects. I, 2, 3. The act is remedial, not penal. 9 Price, 30. 
It applies to the gcx>da of uie tenant only which are frandolently removed, sad not thoae 
of a stranger. 5 M. & S. 38. And the rent ntnst be in airear at the time of the removal. 
I Saund. 3S4, a. 3 Esp. 15. 3 Sannd. 3 n. b; sed vid. 4 Camp. 136. — Cnirry. 

(42) If the lord come to distrain cattle which he sees within his fee, and the tenant, or 
any person, to prevent the lord from distraining, drive the cattle out of tbe lord's fiee 
into some other place, yet he may pursue and tike the cattle. Co. Litt. 161, a. Btit 
this rule does not hold to diatreeses damage- feasant, which mnat be made on the land. 
Id.— Chittv. 

(43) It may be as well here to observe that if a landlord come into a house and seize 
Upon some goods as a distress, in the name of all the goods of the house, that will be a 
good seizure of all. 6 Mod. 315. 9 Vin. Abi. 127. But a fresh distress may be madcoa 
the same goods which have been replevied, for subsequent arrears of rent, i Taunt, ziS. 
So, if the cattle distrained die in the pound, the loss will fall on the party distrained on, 
and not upon the distrainor. Buir. 1738. i Solk, 24S. it Bast, 54. — CniTTv. 

(44} Where the distress is excessive, an action on the case is the proper remedy. 
Jamison v. Reefaneider, 97 Pa. 141 (1S81). 
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A potmd {parau, which signifies any enclosure) is either ^voA-overi, 
that is, opea ovethead; or ^MnA-arvert, that is, close. By the statute i & 2 
P. and M, c. 12, no distress of cattle can be driven out of the hundred 
where it is takeu, *unless to a pound-overt within the same shire, and [^13 
within three miles of the place where it was taken. (45) This is for 
the benefit of the tenants, that they may know where to find and replevy 
the distress. And by statute 11 Geo. II. c. 19, which was made for the 
benefit of landlords, any person distraining for rent may turn any part of the 
premises upon which a distress is talcen into a pound, pro hoc vux, (46) for 
securing of such distress. If a live distress of animals be impounded in a 
tommon pound-overt, the owner must talce notice of it at his peril; but if in 
any special pound-overt, so constituted for this particular purpose, the dis- 
trainor must give notice to the owner: and in both these cases the owner, 
and not the distrainor, is bound to provide the beasts with food and neces- 
saries. But if they are put in a pound-covert, in a stable, or the like, the 
landlord or distrainor must feed and sustain tbem.(ffi)(47) A distress of 
household goods, or other dead chattels, which are liable to be stolen or 
damaged by weather, ought to be impounded in a pound-covert; else the 
distrainor must answer for the consequences. 

When impounded, the goods were formerly, as was before observed, only 
in the nature of a pledge or sectuity to compel the performance of satisfoc- 
tion, and upon this account it hath been held(n) that the distrainor is not at 
liberty to work or use a distrained beast. And thus the law still continues 
with regard to beasts taken dam age- feasant, and distresses for suit or ser- 
vices; which must remain impounded till the owner make.s .'^tisfaction , or 
contests the right of distraining by replevying the chattels. To repievy 
{rtpUgiare, that is, to take back the pledge) is when a pcThnii distrained 
upon applies to the sheriff or his officers, and has the distress returned into 
his own possession, upon giving good security to try the right of taking it in 
a suit of law, and, if that be determined against him, to return the cattle or 
goods once more into the hands of the distrainor. This is called a replevin, 
of which more will be said hereafter. At present I shall only observe 
that, as a distress is at common *law only in nature of a security for [*I4 
the rent or damages done, a replevin answers the same end to the dis- 
trainor as the distress itself, since the party replevying gives security to 
return the distress if the right be determined against him. (48) 

This kind of distress, though it puts the owner to inconvenience, and is 
therefore a punishment to ktm, yet if he continues obstinate and will make 
no satis&ction or payment, it is no remedy at all to the distrainor. But for 
a debt due to the crown, unless paid within forty days, the distress was 
always salable at common Iaw.((j) And for an amercement imposed at a 
court-leet, the lord may also sell the distress:(/) partly because, being the 
king's court of record, its process partakes of the royal prerogative; (;) but 

m 8 lup. 41. 

(gtBiaftM. 12 Hod. 810. 



<45) I Woodfall'B L. & T. 473. 
1 46) [For this occasion.] 

(47) The diatroinor cannot tie up cattle impounded; and if he tie a beast and it ia 
strangled, he will be liable in damages, i Salk. 248. If the distress be lost tre act of 
God, as by death, the distrainor may distrain again, il Bast, 51. Bnrr. 173S. — ChitTV. 
Field V. Coleman, 5 Cush. 267, 268 (1850). One entitled to the posseaaion of property 
which was taken from him unlawfully may retake it wherever he may find it. Bowler v. 
Bldridge, 18 Conn, i, 18 (1846). 

(48) Owen V. Boyle, 23 He. 45, 68 (1844). 
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priudpally because it is in the nature of an execution to levy a legal debt. 
And so, in the several statute-distresses before mentioned, which are also in 
the nature of executions, the power of sale is likewise usually given, to 
efi^tuate and complete the remedy. And in like manner, by several acts of 
parliament, (r) in all cases of distress fijr rent, if the tenant or owner do not, 
within five days after the distress is taken, (49) and notice of the cause 
thereof ^ven him, replevy the same with sufficient security, the distrainor, 
with the sheriff or constable, shall cause the same to be appraised by two 
sworn appraisers, and sell the same towards sads&ction of the rent and 
charges; rendering the overplus, if any, to the owner himself. And by this 
means a full and entire satisfaction may now be had for rent in arrere by the 
mere act of the party himself, viz., by distress, the remedy given at common 
law; and sale consequent thereon, which is added by act of parliament.(5o) 

Before I quit this article, I must observe, that the many particulars which 
attend the taking of a distress used formerly to make it a hazardous 
♦15] kind of proceeding: for if any *one irregularity was committed it 
vitiated the whole and toade tiie distrainors trespassers a6 initu>.(s) 
But now, by the statute 11 Geo. II. c. 19, it is provided, that for any 
untawfiil act done the whole shall not be unlawful, or the parties trespassers 
at initio: but that the party grieved shall only have an action for the real 
damage sustained, and not even that if tender of amends is made before any 
action is brought.(5i) 

VI. The seizing of heriots, when due on the death of a tenant, is also 
another species of self-remedy, not much unlike that of taking catUe or goods 
in distress. As for that division of heriots which is called heriot-service, and 
is only a species of rent, the lord may distrain for this as well as seize; but 
for heriot-custom (which Sir Edward Coke says(^) lies only in prenderXs^) 
and not in render) the lord may seize the identical thing itself, but cannot 
distrain any other chattel for it. (») The like speedy and effectual remedy of 



a. UOao. 

(.) 1 Veni 



W. Ud M. 0. ^ S Adim, c U. 1 Om. II. e. U) Coil i zg. 
■* (u) Cio.^li.1 



(49) 4 B. & A. aoS; ud vid. i H. Bla. 15. The five days are reckoned inclusiTe of the 
<Uy of sale; aa if the goods are diatrained on th« fiist, Uiey must not be sold before the 
sfaith. 1 H. Bla. 13. An action liea on the equity of this act for selling within the five 
dajrs. Semb. id. If the distrainor continue in posMssion more than a reaaonable time 
liejond the five days, an action of case or trespass lies on the equity d the ststate. 11 
Biiat, 395. Stra. 717. 4 B. & A. 208. i B. & C. 145. Though Uie act authoriMS a sale 
after the five days, it does not take away the right to replevy after the five days in case 
the distress is not sold; but it would be othcn^e after a sole. 5 Tannt 451. i Harsh. 
135. By the consent of the tenant, the landlord may continue in possession longer than 
the five days without iucorring any liatrility; and bjs so continuing in possession will not 
of itself create any presumption of colludon between hint and the tenant to defeat an 
execution. 7 Price, 69a— ChTTTy. The landlord is obliged to ascertain the amount of 
damage done, within a reasonable time l>efore impounding or selling the chattels, other- 
wise he is a trespasser oi initio [From the beginningL Sackrider v. McDonald, 10 
Johnson (N. Y.) 523 {1813). 

(50) The common law character of distress as a process of seimre and detainer has by 
statute in Georgia become a process of seizure ana sale, and sudi a remedy, although 
not founded upon a jndgment, is in the nature of an execution which a tax collector has 

Kwer to iasne In case of arrears for taxes. In such a case the land of the defaulter is not 
ble to be sdzed and sold for taxes until his goods and chattels are first exhausted. 
GlB&ncyetal. v. Deavera, 11 Georgia 79 (1852). 

(51) A collector of duties who makes a dii^ress to obtain the amount dne upon a car- 
riagje, and sells it without having given the notice of sale required by law, is a trespasser 
«i initio [Prom the beginning], and the Mle is illegal. 

(53) [In taking.] But where money payment is due in lieu of heriots and reliefs by 
coatom, there must be a custom of distress which must be alleged positively in the ImII. 
Mayor of Basingstoke v. Lord Bolton, Dreweys Rep. 370, 991 (1853). 
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Miung is given with regard to many things that are said to lie in franchise; 
as -wots, wrecks, estrays, deodands, and the like; all which the person 
entitled thereto may seize without the formal process of a suit or action. 
Not that they are debarred of this remedy by action; but have also the other 
and more speedy one, for the better asserting their property ; the thing to be 
claimed being frequently of such a nature as might be out of the reach of the 
taw before any action could be brought 

These are the several species of remedies which may be had by the mare 
act of the Parly injured. I shall next briefly mention such as arise from the 
foint ad 0/ all the parties together. And these are only two, accord and arbi' 
tration. 

I . Accord is a satis&ction agreed upon between the party inj uring and the 
party injured; which, when performed, is a hu- of all actions upcm 
this account. As if a man contract *to build a house or deliver a [*i6 
horse, and fail in it; this is an injury for which the sufferer may have 
his remedy by action ; but if the party injured accepts a stun of money or 
other thing as a satisfaction, this is a redress of that injury, and entirely 
takes away the action, (w) {53) By several late statutes, (larticularly 11 



(53) See Com. Die. Accord^ Bac. Al». Accord. Owens v. White, 3 Tm. 161, 166 (1848). 
Tlie mere consent of the paities to accept in iatisfactioii without actually recdving it is 
not a bar. Accord to be a bar must I>e receiTcd and accepted in Batisfactioti of the thing 
demanded. Sieber v. Amunson, 78 Wise. 679, 683 {1891). Mitchell v. Porter, 3 MdT 
{BI'd) 490, 498 (1834). Campbellp. HBrd,8N.Y. 335,338(1893). It should be certain, 
complete, and executed; the terms and couditionB must have been strictlj performed. 
Alna Insurance Co. v. Stevens, 48 III. 30, 33 (1868). Woodford v. Marshall. 7a Wia. 119, 
133 (1888). And where accord and Balisfaction is made and executed by one of several joint 
defendants for a tort or other injury, the plaintiff 's right of action is extinguished as to all 
of the co-defendants. Ballard and otbers f.Noaks, 3 Pike (ArkanEas) 45 (1S39). 9 Rep. 79, 
\y, I^ewise accord and satisfaction tooneof several co-plainlifis will act ass bar aato the 
otheiH. 13 Bdw. IV. 6. 5 Co. 1 17, b. The satisfaction must be a reasonable one. Gene- 
rally nteaking, the mere acceptance of a leea smn ia not in law a satisfaction of a greater 
•no, (5 East, 230;] and this Qiough an additional security be given, i Stra. 4a5. An 
■Kreeinent between a debtor and creditor that part of a larj^er sum due should be paid by 
t&e debtor, and accepted by the creditor as a satisfaction for the whole, might, under 
special circumstances, operate as a dischu^ of the whole; but then the legal effect of 
anch on agreement might be considered to ne the same as if the whole debt bad been 
paid, and part had been returned as a gift to the party paying. Per Holrovd. J., a B. & 
C. 481. A debtor's assignment of all his effects to a trustee, to raise a fund for the pay- 
ment of a composition to his creditors, ia a snfiicient sdtisbction, (3 T. R. 14;} so if a 
third person gnaranteea the payment of the less sum. 1 1 East, 390. Sa if a creditor, by 
faia undertek&g to accept a composition, induce the debtor to part with his property to 
hia creditota, or induce other creditors to discharge the debtor, to enter into a composi- 
tion-deed, or deliver up securities to him, such creditor would be bound by such under- 
taking. 3 Stark. Rep. 407, a M. & S. lao. i Bsp. 336. And where several creditors, 
with the knowledge of each other, agree on the fiuth of each others' undertaking to give 
time to, or accept a composition from, a debtor, the agreement will be binding on every 
creditor who is party to it % Camp. 175. 3 M. & S. 133. 16 Ves. 374; and see further, 
•s to compoaitiou with creditors, 3 Chitt^'s Com. I,. 6S7 to 698. It should be here also 
observed that when a bond or other security under seal has been ^ven and accepted in 
attisfaction of a simple contract-debt, the latter is meiyed in such higher security, and no 
action con be supported for the non-performance of toe simple contract, (Cro. Car. 415. 
Bac. Abr. Debt, G.,) unless indeed such new security be void; but the mere taking of nn 
instrnmeut of a higher order as a collateral or additional security does not preclude the 
debtcH- from suing on the original contract, and this though judgment be obtained on 
■ucb security. 3 Leon. no. 6 T. R. 176, 177. Payment and acceptance of a port of a 
debt before the day it falls due, or at a placie where the whole debt was not payable, in 
satisfaction of the whole, ia a good satisfaction, (Co. Litt aia, b.;] and so if the debtor 
give a chose in possesion for a choae in action, (a T. R. 34, ) as the gift of a horse, or 
other propeTty in specie. Co. Litt. 313, b. The mere fnlfilment of an act which a puty 
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Geo. II. c. 19, in case of insularity in the method of distraining, and 24 
Geo. II. c. 34, in case of mistakes committed by justices of the peace,) even 
Under of sufficient amends to the party injured, is a bar of all actions, whether 
he thinlcs proper to accept such amends or 00.(54) 

II. Arbitration is where the partiesinjuringand injured submit all matters 
in dispute, concerning any personal chattels or personal wrong, to the judg- 
ment of two or more arbitrators, who are to decide the controversy; and if 
they do not agree, it is usual to add, that another person be called in as 
umpire, {imperalor or impar,)(x) to whose sole judgment it is then referred: 
or frequently there is only one arbitrator originally appointed. This decision, 
in any of these cases, is called an award.{$^) And thereby the question is 
as folly determined, and the right transferred or settled, as it could have been 
by the agreement of the parties or the judgment of a courtof justice. (_y) But 
the right of real property cannot thus pass by a mere award-.(^) which sub- 
tilty in point of form (for it is now reduced to nothing else) had its rise from 
feodal principles; for if this had been permitted the land might have been 
aliened collusiv^y without the consent of the snpenor.(56) Yet doubtless 
an arbitrator may now award a conveyance or a release of land; and it will 
be a breach of the arbitration-bond to refuse compliance. For though origin- 
ally the submission to arbitration used to be by word, or by deed, yet, both 
of these being revocable in their nature, it is now become the practice to enter 
Into mutual bonds with condition to stand to the award or arbitration 

(i) Wlutt. Ainfi. Seer. I. TTL Nlcok. SoM. EUM. ( v) BrawnL U. 1 tnaa. «tO. 

Ubr. eh. I, propt/httm. (if 1 KM. Ate. MX. 1 UM Rkym. lU. 



is bound in law to do i 

<rf' redemption is no satiafoction. 3 Wils. 86. Caul 

the debtor's request is sufficient. See Skin. Rep. 391. 

The satisfaction should proceed from the party who wishes to avail himself of it; for 
when it proceeds entirely from a stranger it will be a nullity. See $ Bast, 194. i Smith, 
515. Cro. Elii. 541.— CerPTY. 

Concerning the acceptance of a less sum in satisfaction of a greater, see Poerach v. 
Blackwell, 14 N. V. (Barb.) G07, 609 (1853) and Pepper & WatsoD v. Aiken, a Bush. 
(Ky.) 351 (1867). Fowler, ei'r v. Smith. 153 Pa. 639 (1895). 

(54) By several statutes, (particularly 11 Geo. II. c. 19, in case of irregularity in the 
method of distraining, and 11 & 11 Vict c. 44, in case of mistakes committed by justices 
of the peace, ) a lender of amends to the party injured is a bar to the action, if the party 
thinks proper to accept such tender. If the party injured does not accept the amends 
tendered, and the jury, on the trial of the action, think the sum ofiered sufficient, their 
verdict must be for the defendant. By the Common Law Procedure Act, i85», s. 70, the 
defendant in all actions (except actions for assault and battery, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, malicious arrest or prosecution, criminal conversation, or oebauchery of the 
plaintiff's daughter or servant ) niay pay into court a sum of money by way of compen- 
sation or amends. And, by statute 6 & 7 Vict c. 96, s. 3, in action for a libel contained 
in any newspaper or periodical publication, the defendant may plead that it was inserted 
without malice or gross negligence, and that an apology had been offered to be published. 
The defendant may with the plea pa;^ money into court as amends. By s. 4, the offer of 
apology is admissible in evidence in mitigation of damages. --STKWAaT. Lowrie v. 
Vemer. 3 Watts, 117. 

(55) Binn's Justice (Brightly, 10 ed.) 68. 

(56J An award of arbitrators, although it can not propria vigore [Of its own force] 
transfer title to land, yet it may decide in whom the title is vested, and it wilt conclude 
the ^arty against whom it is made and those claiming under him from setting up a claim 
against such a title again. Shelton r. Alcoi ci o/., u Connecticut, 239,343-44 (1836J. 3 
East, 15. Bnt an award declaring the right of real property was held to be void in 
Brane v. Hodges, r Harris & McHcnrj- jMd.) 36a (1768). 

An award will not be good asaRtntutoryaward un1e)« the arbitrator have complied with 
all the provisions of the statute. Owens v. Withee, 3 TeiB.i, t6i. Bnt an arbitration 
and award at common law is still good notwithstanding the statute. Collins V. Karatop- 
•ky, 36 Aransas. 317. 337 (1880). 
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of the arbitrators *or umpire therein named. (<i)(57) And experience [^17 
having shown the great use of these peaceable and domestic tribunals, 
especially in settling matteis of account, and other mercantile transactions, 
which are difficult and almost impossible to be adjusted on a trial at law, the 
legislature has now established the use of them as well in controversies where 
causes are depending as in those where no action is brought: enacting, by 
statute 9 & 10 W. III. c. 15, that all merchants and others who desire to end 
any controversy, suit, or quarrel, (for which there is no other remedy bot 
by personal action or suit in equity,) may agree that their submission of the 

(a) Append. No, in. | G. 



(57) If the partiefl mtend bo ider all dlspntcs, the tertna of the Teference shonld be, "of 
■II matters in difFerence between the parties." Wben the reference is onW intended to 
be of the matter in a particnlar cause, it shonld be, " of all matters in difference in the 
cause." 3 T. R. 618. A time shonld in all cases be mentioned within which the awafd 
is to be made; but, if no time be mentioned, the award ^onld be made in a reasonable 
time. 3 Keb. 10, ao. 3 M. & S. 145. It is usual to vest in the arbittstois a power of 
enlarging the lime for making theii award; but it should be stipulated that this enlaixe- 
ment be made a rule of court. It is beat to provide that the arbitration is not tabc 
defeated by the death of either party. 7 Taunt 571. 1 B. &.A. 394. 3 D. &R. 184,608. 
In some cases the conit will amend an order of nierence. s Moore, 167. 

A court of chancery will not decree a specific performance, (19 Ve& 431. 6 Ves. 815,) 
and DO action lies for not appointing an arbitrator, (3 B. & P. 13;] but if a party has 
agreed not to revoke, or has covenanted to perform an award, and the award be made, 
he will be liable to an action for a breach of^the agreement or covenant if he revoke or 
refuse to perform the award, (see 5 B. & A. 507. i D. & R. 106. a Chit. R. jrS. 5 East, 
366; and see 4 B. & C. 103; ) and an attachment for a contempt of court sometimes lies, 
where the submission is a rule of court, Crompt. Prac a63. i Etra. 593. 7 Bast, 607. 

With respeot to the revocation of the arbitrator's anthority, it is a rule of law that every 
■pedes tA anthority, being a delegated power, although t^ eipress words made irrevo- 
cable, is nevertheless in general revocable. See 8 Co. 82. A submission to arbitration 
may be revoked by the act of God, by operation of law, or by the act of the parties. 

Tbt death of eitner or any of the parties before the award is delivered in general vacate* 
the submiamon, unless it contain a stipulation to the contrary, (see i Marsh. 366. 7 
Taunt 571. I Moore, 287, S. C. a B. & A. 394;) but where all matters in difference in a 
cauae are referred by order of nisi prins to arbitration, the death of one of the parties at 
any time before award made is a revocation of the arbitrator's authority and the court 
will set aside an award made after his death; or, in other words, it shonld seem, if the 
cause of action is referred, the death abates the action, but not so if other matters bemdes 
the cause of acUou are referred. 3 D. & R. 608. a B. & A. 394. 

If a feme-sole submit to arbitration, and marry before the award is delivered, such 
marriage is in effect a revocation, without notice to the arbitrators, (i Keb. 86S- Jones, 
388. Roll, Abr. 331;) but the husband and wife may be sued on their bond for such 
revoking. 5 Bast, a66. 

BankmpUy of one of the parties is no revocation. 3 Chit Rep. 43. 4 B. & A. 150. 

The death of the arbitrators, or one of them, will defeat the reference, unless there be 
a clause in the submission to the contrary, (see 4 Moore, 3;) so if the arbitrators do not 
malte the award within the limited time, or they disagree, or refuse to act or intermeddle 
any further, i Roll. Abr. i6i. 3 Saund. 129. Tidd, 8 ed. 877. 

The parties themselves, as we have just seen, may revote the arbitrators' anthority 
before the award is made; the revocation must follow the nature of the submission', if 
the latter be by parol, so may the revocation. 3 Keb. 64. If the submission be by deed, 
so must the revocation. 8 Co. 71; and see T. Jones, 134. Notice of the revocation by 
the act of the parties must be given to the arbitrators in order to render it effectual. 
Roll. Abr, 331. Vin. Abr, Authority. 13; and see 5 B. & A. 507. 

The law relating to the proceedings during the conduct of the arbitration, and the 
duties of arbitrators and umpires, will be found in 3 Chit Com. Law, 650 to 656, and 
Caldw. on Arb. 43, 45, etc. As to the power, etc. of awarding costs, see Tidd, 8 ed. 883 
to 887. As to when a conrt of equity will compel an arbitrator to proceed, see i .Swanst, 
40. As to the general requisites of an award and how it vrill be construed, see 3 Chit 
Com. Law, 656 to 660. Tidd, 8 ed. 883. For the remedy to compel the perfoimance of 
an award, see Tidd, Prac. 8 ed. 887 to 894. 3 Chit. Com. Law, ooo to 665; and for the 
relief gainst an improper award, see 3 Chit Com. Law, 665 to 668. Tidd, Prac. 8 ed, 
S94to^ 
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suit to arbitration or umpirage shall be made a rule of any of the king's 
courts of record, and may insert such agreement in their submission or 
promise, or condition of the arbitration-bond: which agreement being proved 
upon oath by one of the witnesses thereto, the court shall make a rule that 
such submission and award shall be conclusive: and, after such rule made, 
the parties disobeying the award shall be liable to be punished as for a con- 
tempt of the court; unless such award shall be set aside for corruption or other 
misbehavior in the arbitrators or nmpire, proved on oath to the court within 
one term after the award is made.(58) And, in consequence of this statute, 
it is now become a considerable part of the business of the superior courts to 
set aside such awards when partially or illegally made; or to enforce their 
execution, when legal, by the same process of contempt as is awarded for 
disobedience to those rules and orders which are issued t^ the courts them- 
selves. (59) 



CHAPTER II. 
OF REDRESS BY THE UBKS OPERATION OP LAW. 

The remedies for private wrongs which are effected by the mere operation 
of the law will fall within a very narrow compass; there being only two in- 
stances of this sort that at present occur to my recollection: the one that of 
reiaineTt where a creditor is made executor or administrator to his debtor; 
the other in the case of what the law calls a remitter, 

I. If a person indebted to another makes his creditor or debtee his execu- 
tor, or if such a creditor obtains letters of administration to bis debtor; in 
these cases the law gives him a remedy for his debt by allowing him to 
retain so much as will pay himself, before any other creditors whose debts 
are of equal degree.(a)Ci) This is a remedy by the mere act of law, and 

(a) 1 Roll. Abr. 922. Plowd. 64S. S«e book 11. pageSIl. 



(58) Coimption or misbehavior of the arbitraton must be clearlj' proved. Wikoff^o/. 
v. Coze et a/., i VeBtes[Pa.) 353 (1S91). But if the award is patpablj against law and 
the arbitrators intended to confM^ to what equity and ^ood conscience required of the 
perties the award should be confiimed, it being immaterial whether the conclusiou of the 
arbitratois conformed to law or not. Byrd f. Odem, 9 Alabama, 751 (1846). Sumner 
V. Lyman, i Conn. (Kirby) 141. a4S {1787). 

(59) Their have been two important recent atstntes passed in Bneland upon the sntnect 
of arbitration. The one in 1854 has been largely followed and also much modified 
by the last, paased in 1S89, August 36, and known as the "Arbitration Act, 1889." 
(53 & 53 Vict c. 49). This lost act provides for two methods of arbitration, called re- 
cpecb^y, "References byConsent out of Court," and "References under Order of 
Conrt." It is provided under the first method that the submission shalt be irrevocable, 
onleaa otberwiae intended, and shall have the effect of an order of court; that in certain 
qtecified caaes the conrt may appoint an arbitrator, or umpire, or third arbitrator; that in 
certain other cases a party may supply a vacancy, subject, however, to have his appointee 
setaaideby the court; that witnesses may be summoned by subpoena a' Ustificanautn [To 
testifyj, or ditces le eitm [Bring with you], and may be puni^ed for perjury. Fnruier 
provision is made for setting aaide the award for misconduct of arbitratorm. 

Under the second method the proceedings authorized differ little from those of reGer- 
encea to an officer of the court to near and determine. The court may refer any question 
Biiaing in any cause (other than criminal) " to any official or sp^Hal referee." The 
"qoestions" specially mentioned those reijniring "prolonged examination of docu- 
ments " and " matters of account." See Chitty's English Statutes, 1894, vol. i, tit arbi- 
tfation. 

(l) Toller, 4 ed. 295, 3^ So if a creditor be made a co-executor, i B. & P. 6^ The 



i law as to an administrator (8 T. R. 407) or heir. 3 Vem. 61. 
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grounded npon this reason: that the executor cannot, without an a[q>areiit 
absurdity, commence a suit against himself, as a representative of tia 
deceased, to recover that which is due to him in his own private capacity: 
but, having the whole personal estate in his hands, so much as is sufficient 
to answer his own demand is, by operation of law, applied to that 
particular purpo5e.(2) BUe, by being made executor *be would be [^19 
put in a worse condition than aU the rest of the world besides. For 
though a ratable payment of all the debts of the deceased, in equal degree, 
is clearly the most equitable method, yet, as every scheme for a proportion- 
able distribution of the assets among all the creditors hath been hitherto found 
to be impracticable, and productive of more mischiefs than it would remedy, 
so that die creditor who first commences bis suit is entitled to a preference 
in payment; it follows that, as the executor can commence no suit, he mtist 
be paid the last of any, and of course must lose his debt, in case the estate 
of his testator should prove insolvent, unless he be allowed to retain it. (3) 
The doctrine of retainer is therefore the necessary consequence of that other 
doctrine of the law, the priority of sudi creditor who first commences his 
action. But the executor shall not retain his own debt, in prejudice to those 
of a higher degree; for the law only puts him in the same situation as if he 
had sned himself as executor and recovered his debt; which he never could 
be supposed to have done while debts of a higher nature subsisted. Neither 
shall one executor be allowed to retain his own debt in prejudice to that of 
his co-executor la equal degree; but both shall be discharged in propor- 
tioa.(6) Nor shall an executor of his own wrong be in any case permitted 
to retain, (e ) 

II. Remitter is where he who hath the true property or Jus prcffirieiaiis in 
lands, but is out of possession thereof, and hath no right to enter without 
recovering possession in an action, hath afterwards the freehold cast upon 
him by some subsequent, and of course defective, title; in this case he is 
remitted, or sent back by operation of law, to his ancient and more certain 
title. (i/)(4) The right of entry, which he hath gained by a bad title, shall be 



k) Vln. Abr. Ul. aettUon, D. 3. 



madeexecator of creditor, it it areleax at law. /Inie, a book, 513. Plowd. 184. Salk. 
899.— Chttty. 

A Bomevhat recent statute in England haa aboUahed the distinction aa to priority of 
payment between specialty and siniple contract debts of deceased persons. 33 & 33 Vict, 
c 46. Ang. 3, 1869 — " Hinde Palmer's Act." Hence the limitation of the rigbt of retainer 
mentions in the text would no longer apply. It has been decided that the right is not 
otherwiae ofiected bv the act Crowder v. Stewart, L. R. 16 ch. D. 368. 

(3] The common law doctrine of retainer b recognized and ophdd in all its vigor b; 
the Supieme Court of U. S. (Page v. Patton, 5 Pel. 304) and by aome of the statea. 
Others have abolished it by statute. The law, where still in force, presnmes that the 
executor or administrator retained the amount of his debt out of the decedent's estate, 
althoagh be may prove the contrary and In that case recover. Smith v. Watkins, 8 
Hmnphreya (Tenn.) 331, 340 (1847). Bnt the mere fact of a creditor's being executor or 
administrator does not absolntely extinguish the debt. Hall v. Piatt, S Hammond 
(Ohio, 1831) 73. Disaghon v. French's adm'r, 4 Porter (Ala.) 35a, 364 (18371. In New 
York, no part of the property of the deceased can be retained by an executor or admio- 
istrator, in satisfaction of his own debt or claim, until it shall have been proved to, and , 
allowed by, the surrogate; and such debt or claim is not entiUed to any preference artr 
others of the same class, a Barb, Rights of Pers. and Prop. 784, 

(3) It is recognized generally throughout the state of Florida that the doctrine of re- 
tainer does not apply to insolvent estates. Our insolvent laws require a distribntion^ 
rala [Ratably] of an insolvent estate among all the creditors, and in anch caae the ri^ 
of reUiner does not exist Seal^ v. Thomas f/ui., 6 Florida 35, 39(1855)- 

(4) I Shep. Touch. Preston, 156. a Barb. Rights of Pen. and Tnp. 7S6. 
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ipso/acto annexed to his own inherent good one: and his defeasible estate 
diall be utterly defeated and annulled, by the instantaneous act of law, 

without bis participation or consent. (') As if A. disseizes B., that 
*3o] *is, turns him out of possession, and dies, leaving a son C; hereby 

the estate descends to C. the son of A., and B. is barred from enter- 
ing thereon till he proves his right in an action; now, if afterwards C. , the 
beir of the disseizor, malces a lease for life to D., witii remainder to B. the 
disseizee for life, and D. dies; hereby the remainder accrues to B., the 
disseizee; who, thus gaining a new freehold by virtue of the remainder, 
whidi is a bad title, is by act of law remitted, or in of his former and surer 
estate, (y) For be hath hereby gained a new right of possession, to which 
the law immediately annexes his ancient right of property. 

If the subsequent estate, or right of possession, be gained by a man's own 
act or consent, as by immediate purchase being of ftjl age, he shall not be 
remitted. For the taking such subsequent estate was his own folly, and 
shall be looked upon as a waiver of his prior right. (^) Therefore it is to be 
observed, that to every remitter there are regularly these incidents: an 
andent right, and 3 new defeasible estate of freehold, uniting in one and 
the same person; which defeasible estate must be aist upon the tenant, not 
gained by his own act or folly. (5) The reason given by Littleton, (A) why 
Biis remedy, whidi operates silently, and by the mere act of law, was allowed, 
is somewhat similar to that given in the preceding article; because otherwise 
he who hath right would be deprived of all remedy. For, as he himself is 
the person in possession of the freehold, there is no other person against 
whom he can bring an action, to establish his prior right. And for this 
cause the law doth adjudge him in by remitter; tliat is, in such plight as if 
he had lawfully recovered the same laud by suit. For, as lord Bacon 
observes,(i) the benignity of the law is such, as when, to preserve the prin- 
ciples and grounds of law, it depriveth a man of his remedy without his own 
fault, it will rather put him in a better degree and condition than in a worse. 

Nam quod remedio destituitur, ipsa re valet, si culpa absit.ifi) But 
*ai] there shall be no *remitter to a right for which the party has no remedy 

by action:(A) as if the issue in tail be barred by the fine or warranty 
of his ancestors, (7) and the freehold is afterwards cast upon him, he shaU 
not be remitted to his estate-tail:(/) for the operation of the remitter is 
exactly the same, after the union of the two rights, as that of a real action 
would bave been before it. As therefore the issue in tail could not by any 
action have recovered his andent estate, he shall not recover it by remitter. 
And thus much for these extrajudidal remedies, as well for real as per- 
sonal injuries, which are furnished or permitted by the law, where the parties 
are so peculiarly circumstanced as not to make it eligible, or in some cases 
even possible, to af^ly for redress in the usual and ordinary methods to the 
courts of public justice. 



(S) I lAmax'a TA^. 5^7. 3 Greenleaf s CruiM on Real Property, 133. 

(fi) [Por that which u withont remedj is by that tct; drcnmstance streagtheiwd If it 
be free from &ult] 

(7) The issae is no longer liable to be bured by these meatiB. Stat. 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 
74.— Sthwart. 

Where the statute of limitation ban the right there is no remitter. See Duiel v. 
WoodroSn, lo H. & W. 608 (184a). 
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CHAPTER HI. 
OF COURTS IN GENBRAl^ 

Ths next, and principal, object of our inquiries is the redress of injuries 
by suit in courts: wlierein the act of the parties and the act of law co-oper- 
ate; the act of the parties being necessary to set the law in motion, and the 
process of the law being in general the only instrument by which the parties 
are ^labled to procure a certain and adequate redress. 

And here it will not be improper to oteerve, that although, in the several 
cases of redress by the act of the parties mentioned in a former chapter,(a) 
the law allows an extrajudicial remedy, yet that does not exclude the ordi- 
nary course of justice: but it is only an additional weapon put into the hands 
of certain persons in particular instances, where natural equity or the pecu- 
liar circumstances of tlieir situation required a more expeditious remedy than 
the formal process of any court of judicature can furnish. Therefore, 
though I may defend myself, or relations, from external violence, I yet 
am aftera'ards entitled to an action of assault and battery: though I 
may retake my goods if I have a fair and peaceable opportunity, this power 
of recaption does not debar me from my action of trover or detinue: I may 
either enter on the lands on which I have a right of entry, or may de- 
mand possession by a real action: I may either abate a nuisance by my own 
authority, or call upon the law to do it for me: I may distrain for 
rent, or have an action of debt, at my own ^option: if I do not dis- [^23 
train my neighbor's cattle damag'e-^easant, I may compel him by action 
of trespass to make me a &ir sati^ction: if a heriot, or a deodand, be with- 
held from me by fraud or force, I may recover it though I never seized it. 
And with regard to accords and arbitrations, these, iu their nature being 
m«rdy an agreement or compromise, most indisputably suppose a previous 
right of obtaining redress some other way; which is given up by sudi agree- 
ment. But as to remedies by the mere operation of law, those are indeed 
given, because no remedy can be ministered by suit or action, without run- 
ning into the palpable absurdity of a man's bringing an action against himself; 
the two cases wherein they happen being such wherein the only possible 
legal remedy would be directed against the very person himself who seeks 
relief 

In all other cases it is a general and indisputable rule, that where there is 
a legal right there is also a legal remedy, by suit or action at law, whenever 
that right is invaded, (i ) And in treating of these remedies by suit in courts, 
I shall pursue the following method: _first, I shall con^der the nature and 



(1) Crajj^e v. Hepburn & Alvea, 15 Sc. Fat Ded& 481 (folio) (1809). Amngton o. 
Liscom ei a/., 34 HaJe (CiJifortiia) 365-384 (1868). Hul)gh c N. O. & C R. R. Co., 6 
Louisiana Annual Rep. 495-511 (1851). Ins. Co. v. Pemie, 3 N. J. 40a, 408 (1859). 
WheiE a general assembly la the exclusive tribunal wbich has ct^izance of tbe election 
of a governor only in a manner and time appointed by the constitution and the assembty 
refuses to act, the courts have jurisdiction. To claim that they have not would be to 
afford an instance where a fiagrant wrong was without a remedy. State ej: ret. Morris v. 
Bulkeley, 61 Connecticut, 287, 373 { 18^3). The leRftl obli^tion of_ a contract is the legal 
remedy for enforcing it. The consututionai provision, which prohibtta a state from pas»- 
lug laws impairing the obligations of contracts, is defined to mean any law wuich 
iraikens the obligations of a contract previously made or renders it less operative. 
Tamley V. Braaheara and Bu. etc., 4 Uttell's Annual Rep. (Kf.) S^i 59 ('^)' Emerick 
V. HMTis, 1 Binney (Pa.) 416-430 (180S). 
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several species of courts of justice; and, secondly, I shall point out in whicb 
of these courts, and in what manner, the proper remedy may be had for any 
private injury; or, in other words, what injuries are cognizable, and hour 
redressed, in each respective species of courts. 

First, then, of courts of justice. And herein we will consider, yS«/, their 
nature and incidents in general; and then, the several species of them, 
erected and acknowledged by the laws of England. 

A court is defined to be a place wherein justice is judidalty administered. (J) 
(a) And, as by our excellent constitution the sole executive power of the laws 
is vested in the person of the king, it will follow that all courts of j us- 
*34] tice which are *the medium 1^ which he administers the laws, 
are derived from the power of the crown.(c)C3) For, whether 
created by act of parliament, or letters-patent, or suts^ting by prescrip- 
tion, (the only methods by which any court of judicature(rf ) can exist,) 
the king's consent in the two former is expressly, and in the latter im- 
pliedly, given. In all these courts the king is supp(»ed in contemplation of 
law to be always present; but, as that is in &ct impossible, he is there 
represented by his judges, whose power is only an emanation of the royal 
prerc^ative. 

For the more speedy, universal, and impartial administration of justice be- 
tween subject and subject, the law hath appointed a prodigious variety of courts, 
some with amore limited, others with a more extensive, jurisdiction; some con- 
stituted to inquire only, others to hear and determine; some to determine in the 
first instance, others upon appeal and by way of review. All these in their 
turns will be taken notice of in their respective places: and I shall therefore here 
only mention one distinction, that runs throughout them all; viz., that some 
of them are courts 0/ record, others not of record. A court of record is that 
where the acts and judicial proceedings are enrolled in parchment for a per- 
petual memorial and testimony:(4) which rolls are called the records of the 
court, and are of such high and supereminent authority that their truth is 
not to be called in question. For it is a settled rule and maxim that nothing 
shall be averred against a record, nor shall any plea, or even proof, Iw 
admitted to the contrary. (^) (5) And if the existence of a record be denied, it 

(i) Ok utt. 58. (d) Co. utt. aeo. 

(e) Bee book 1. cb. V. (c) WA. 



(a) Von Schmidt v. Widber, sp Cal. sir, 51a (1893). The Pe<»le v. Wilson, 15 HI. 388, 
^t ( 1854). This definttioa obTiously wants fulnesa; it is limited to the place of a court 
in its ezprearion. In »dditioii to the place there most be the presence of the officers con- 
Btituting the court, the judge or judges certainly and probably the clerk anthorized to 
record the action of the court; time must be regarded, too, for the officers of the court 
must be present at the place and at the time appointed t^ law in order to constitute a 
court. McClerkin v. State, 30 Fla. S79, 8S5 (IWS); and see Levey et al. v. Bigelow, 6 
Ind. 677, 682 (1S93). 

[3) McClerlcin v. State, 30 Florida, 879. Union Colony et at. V. Elliott, 5 ColoiKdo, 371. 
Shonlti V. McPheetecs, 79 Indiana, 373, 375 (1881). Jama r.SewaU, 40 Harbours (N. Y.) 
449- 

(4) If we stick to the letter of the law, few, if any, of onr courts are according to the 
definition "courts of record," as their proceedings are not enrolled on parchment 
Bailey's Onus Probandi, 163. 

(s) Lacaze etal. v. State, i Addison (Pa.) 59. Schouler'a Peisonal Property, toL i (3 
ed,) 4ao. Wait's Actions and Defences, vol. i, p. 430. To constitute a court of record it 
is not sufficient that the court have a clerk and seal. It must be one the proceedings of 
which are enrolled for a perpetual memorial and testimony. The minutes of the court 
do not become part of the record nntil they are enrolled, Hutkoff v. Demorest, 103 
N. Y. 377, 386 f 1886). Adams v. BeU, i Watts (Pa.) 435, 437 (1834I. HaU v. Hudson, 
ao Alabama (Shepherd) 386 (1853). Dudley f. Butler, 10 New Hampshire, aSi, aSo, 

JvirS'^. 
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shall be tried by nothing but itself;(6) tbat is, upon bare inspection whether 
there be any sudi record or no; dse there would be no end of disputes,(7) 
But, if there a{^>ear any mistake of the clerk in making up such record, the 
court will direct him to amend it. All courts of record are the king's 
courts, in right of his crown and royal dignity, (_/" ) and therefore no other 
court hath authority to fine or imprison; so that the very erection 
'^'of a new jurisdiction with the power of fine or imprisonment makes [^35 
it instantly a court of record. (^)(8) A court not of record is the 
court of a private man ; whom the law will not entrust with any discretionary 
power over the fortune or liberty of his fellow subjects. Such are the courts- 
baron incident to every manor, and other inferior jurisdictions: where the 
proceedings are not enrolled or recorded; but as well their existence as the 
truth of the matters therein contained shall, if disputed, be tried and deter- 
mined by a jury. These courts can hold no plea of matters cognizable 
by the common law, unless under the value of 40;., nor of any fotxdide 
injury whatsoever, not having any process to arrest the person of the 
defendant. (A) (9) 

In every court there mttst be at least three constituent parts, the aelor, 
reus, and judex: the actor, or plaintiff, who complains of an injury done; the 
reus, or defendant, who is called upon to make satis&ction for it; and the 
judex, or judicial power, which is to examine the truth of the fact, to deter- 
mine the law arising upon that fact, and, if any injury appears to have been 
done, to ascertain, and by its officer to apply, the remedy.(io) It is also 

1/) Finch, L. 3U. 1« Unit Ml. 

Ig) ai)k. an. n Mod. sas. 



(€) This rule is subject to some exceptions; for !□ the case of a jodgment sinwd 
on a watTsnt <^ tHoraKj given upon an unlawful conaideratioa or obtained by 
fiaud, upon an affidavit thereof, the conrt vilt afibrd relief npon a snimnary applica- 
tion. uaa^. ig6. Cowp. 717. i Hen. Bla. 75. And eqnit; will relieve aeainst a judg- 
ment obtained by fraud or collusion, i Anut. 8. 3 Vea, & B. 4a. And third petBonsurho 
have been defrauded by a collosiTe judgment may show such fraud, so as to prevent 
themselves from being prejudiced bj it a Marsh. 392. 7 Tsnnt. ^. 13 Eliz. c S'— 



Cbittv. If a qnestion arises aa to the existence of the record, it may be proved by 
its production or by a sworn or office copy. Bellas f. UcCarty, 10 Watts (Pa.) 35 (1841). 
Tbompson v. Lyte, 3 Watts and SerKcauts (Pa.) 166, 160(1841], Bradley v. Vail, 
48 Connecticut, 375, 381 {1880). H^m v. Kelly, 34 California <Hale) 391, 432, 424 
(1868). 

(7) Wheaton v. Fellows, 23 Wend. (N. Y.) 375, 37^ (1840). If there have been any 
miMalce in makiug np a record, the conrt upon appbeation will direct an amendment, 
and it can be altered or controlled in no other way. Claggett v. Slmms, 31 N. H. 31, 33 
0855)- 



(8)Lacaze v. State, i Addison (Pa.) 59. State v. Connor, 5 Blackf. (Ind.) 335, 316 
(1840). But every conrt of record nas not neceaaarily a power to fine and imjinson. i 
Sid. 145. There are several of the king's conrta not of record, as the court of^equity in 



tit Chancery, C. 2.— Chittv, Crim v. Kessing, ), ., .., 

Scbonler's Pera. Prop. vol. i, p. 357 (1884). Van Daren v. Horton, 1 Datcheis (N. J.) 
305, 207 (1855). Withers v. iTie State, 315 Ala, 353, 163 (1860). CrockeU v. Ronton, i 
Dudley (Ga.) 354, 255 (1833). Delovia v. Boita, 7 Fed. Cases, 418, 438 (1815). Bow. 
Eng. Const {i tA.) 236. 

(9) A judicial act is one performed by the court, touching the righta of parties or prop- 
erty brought before it by voluntary appearance, or by prior action of mitiisterial officers. 
Acts done ont of court, iu briuEing the parties into conrt are, as ageneral proposition, 
ministerial acta; those done by tiie conrt in session in adjudicatin]^ between the parties 
or upon the ri^t of one in court ex parte [On hisbehalfjare judicial acts. Flourooy V. 
The City of ^effersonville, 17 Indiana, 186 [1861). Where a judge is ilt^lly elected or 
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usual in tlie superior courts to have attorneys, and advocates or counsel, as 
assistants. ( 1 1 ) 

An attorney at law answers to the procurator, or proctor, of the civilians 
and canonists. (0( 1 2) And he is one who is put in the place, stead, or turn 
of another, to manage his matters of law.(i3) Formerly every suitor was 
obliged to appear in person, to prosecute or defend his suit, (aax)rding to the 
old Gothic constitution, )(i) unless by special license under the king'^s letters- 
patent. (/) This is still the law in criminal cases. (14) And an idiot cannot 

to this day appear by attorney, but in person;(»M) for he hath not dis- 
*26] cretion to enable him to appoint ♦a proper substitute: and upon his 

being brought before the court in so defencdess a condition, the judges 
are bound to take care of his interests,- and they shall admit the best plea in 
his behalf that any one present can suggest.(«) But, as in the Roman law, 
"cum olim in usu /uisset, alierius jtomine agi non posse, sed, quia hoc non 
minimam incommodiiatem kabebat, aeperunt homines per procunUores Uti- 
j-aw, "((?)( 15) so with us, upon the same principle of convenience, it is now 
permitted in general, by divers ancient statutes, whereof the first is statute 
Westm. 3, c. 10, that attorneys may be made to prosecute or defend any 
action in the absence of the parties to the suit. These attorneys are now 
formed into a regular corps; they are admitted to the execution of their offit» 
by the superior courts of Westminster hall, and are in all points officers of 
the respective courts of which they are admitted; and, as they have many 
privileges on account of their attendance there, so they are peculiarly subject 
to the censure and animadversion of the judges. (16) No man can [mictice 

10 Pops Bonlhca VltL In e Dutnua. t.3.L IS, | B, It) F. N. B. 25. 

■piikki ol ■' pneuntoHbiu, aui to aUaulbM turUmi (m) ?. N. B. 27. 

MtomiUIiuuieupantiir." I " Pmcton Who ue m lome (») Bia Abr. UL IiMiit, L 

pUcM cmlled Mtomeri.") (a) Out 4, tit. 10. 

.» «— ~K~.k <lc^ Odtt. I. I.e. 6. 



taw is not one of such officers as are contettiplated by the act of November i6, 1863, and 
therefore he need not comply with the provuiona of the act concerning Uie tokbigof ths 
oBtb prescrilifd there. 

(Ill Bow. Ung. Const, (led.) 2$6. 

(13) Blackstone uses procurator and proctor bm ^noajmous. There spfieaT, however, 
to have been two kinds, covered by this wide expreaaion — the progmattci and the pro- 
(uratores. The progmaiici are described aa persona who aadstea the advocates when 
they were pleading and instrocted them in points of law. TheProcuraiores seem to have 
resembled attomevs amonnt ns. i Beven on Negligent (a eil 1414. 

(13) Binu's Justice (BiighUey) (10 ed.) 69, aij. Allen c Rand, 5 Conn. 331,335(1834). 
An attorney is a public officer. Ex Parte Palkner, i W. Va. (Hog.) jfn, 397 (1866). 
/» re Ole Mosneas, 39 Wis. 509, 510 (1S76). I,eigh 's Case, i Mumlord (Va.) 46S, 479 
<iSio). 

(14) This is not universally so; for in prosecutions and infonnationa for miBdemeanors, 
•specially in the court of King's Bench, a defendant may, and usually does, appear and 
(•lead by his attorney or clerk m court, i Chitty's Crim. Law. But an attorney has no 
right to be present during the investigation of a charge of felony before a magistrate 
against his client. 3 B. & A. 433; and see i B. & C. 37.— CHrrrv. But the contrary is 
now the law in such cases in both Sngland and the United States. 

(15) ["Although formerly it had been the custom for no one to act in the name of 
another; yet as this was attended with great inconvenience, men began to carry on law 
suits byjjroctors. ' '] 

( 16) The relation of attorney, or solicitor and client is governed in great degree by the 
■ame rules which are applicable to other cases of agency. The client is the principal 
and the attorney is the agent, clothed with an apparent general authority in the manage- 
ment of the cause. The attorney's duty is to follow his client's instructions; to observe 



every Umitation placed upon hia general authority; and to act with perfect good faith, 
«nd with a single view to his client's interests, una with the usual skill of members of his 
profession. If he violates bis duty, he is liable to sn action by his client although he 



acted within the scope of his apparent authority. Such is the oath and such the doctrine 
prescribed to lawyers in the days of Justinian Cod. Lib. 3, tiL 1, I. 14, { i. How well 
wottby i« the doctrine for the consideration of Christian lawyers in our day. Story on 
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as an attorney in any of those courts, but such as is admitted and sworn an 
attorney of that particular court: an attorney of the court of king's bench 
cannot practice in the court of common pleas; nor vice versa. To practice in 
the court of chancery it is also necessary to be admitted a solicitor therein: 
and by the statute 22 Geo. II. , c. 40, no person shall act as an attorney at 
the court of quarter-sessions but such as has been regularly admitted in some 
superior court of record. So early as the statute 4 Henry IV. c. 18, it was 
enacted, that attorneys should be examined by the judges, and none admit- 
ted but such as were virtuous, learned, and sworn to do their duty. And 
many subsequent statutesC/) have laid them under further reguIatious.(i7) 
Of advocates, or (as we generally call them) counsel, there are two species 
«w d^rees; barristers, and sergeants. The former are admitted after a con- 
dderable period of study, or at least standing, in the inns of court;(y) 
and are in our old books *styled apprentices, apprentidi ad legem,{ii) [+27 
being looked upon as merely learners, and not qualified to execute the 
fall office of an advocate till they were sixteen years standing, at which time, 
according to Fortesque,(r) they might be called to the state and degree of 
sergeants, or servientes ad legem. ( 19) How ancient and honorable this state 
and degree is, with the form, splendor, and profits attending it, hath been so 
folly displayed by many learned writers,(j) that it need not be here enlarged 
on. I shall only observe, that seregants at law are bound by a solemn oath(/) 
to do their duty to their clients: and that by custom(u) the judges of the 
courts of Westminster are always admitted into this venerable order before 
they are advanced to the bench; the original of which was probably to 
qualify the puisni barons of the exchequer to become justices of assize, 
according to the exigence of the statute of 14 £dw. III. c. 16.(20) Prom 
both these degrees some are usually selected to be his majesty's counsel 
learned in the law; the two principal of whom are called his attorney and 
solicitor-general. The first king's counsel under the degree of sergeant was 
Sir Francis Bacon, who was made so konoris eausa,{2i) without either patent 



, f iDrt. 211. 
J FdRcM. CI 



(p) 3 J>e. I. c T. 12 Qeo. I. c. at. 1 0«o. II. c. 2B. Wthhc, printed In 17tt, 

SQeo. II. r. «. 280eo.n.c.9L toachlng the Autlaulty u 

(g) Bee boot I. Introd. 1 1. of Suveant-M-I^w;^' 

MDtLL.ti.K. (0 flDrt.1" 

(t) RineM. IMd. 10 Kep. nrri. DncA Oria AirtA ' . "— — 
To wbldi my be liOtA n 



•.ttomevB and counaellon are 
^ , . „ DAtion for admiBsion, a woai 

noral character and a solemn oath to uphold the conatitntioiis and bithfully to perform 
their professional duties. Statev, Gaiesche, 36 Missouri, 356(1866). The courts eserdae 
jniiatuction over attomeya wherever their employment is of a profe 
arisea from their profesnonal character, Hughes v. Meyer, 3 T. R, s 
4 B. & A. 47. IfUxmoore v. Lethbrid^e, j B. & A. 898. Att attorney ia liable to an action 
for dunages wherever his client is injured by his Diligence or deficiency. 4 Bur. 3061. 
4 B. & A. J03. 1 Wils. 3J5. > Bing. 347, 

(17) In the early stages of the law attomeya were appointed orally in court; later they 
were appointed by wamnt out of court, which warrant waa required to be filed. But 
theae rules havebeconie to » great extent relaxed, until, at the present day, we find it well 
Mitled that althongh an attorney cannot admit service of process without authority, yet 
his authority will be preanmed. But where one is lepresented by an unauthorized 
attorney he may find rtiief either by motion or bill in equity. Harshey v. Blackmair, 90 
Iowa (Withrow) 161, 171 {1866}. An attorney's purchase from hia client of the HMect- 
matterof the litigation cannot be enforced. Wood v. Downea, 18 VeKjJr. iig(iBii). 
Wett V. Raymond, ii Ind. 305 (1863). 

(18) [Apprenticea to the law.] 

(19) [Se^geBDts at law.] 

(») [The statute 9 & 10 Vict. c. 54 extended the privilege* of Mrgeant in the court of 
Common Pleas to all banisters. 
(ai) [As a mark of honor.] 
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or fee;(a') so that the first of the modem order (who are now the sworn ser- 
vants of the crown, with a standing salary) seems to have been Sir Francis 
North, afterwards lord-keeper of the great seal to king Charles II. (:r) Theae 
king's counsel answer, in some measure, to the advocates of the revenue,' 
advocati Jisci, among the Romans. For they must not be employed in anj 
cause against the crown without special license;(3z) in which restriction th^ 
agree with the advocates of the fisc:{_y) but in the imperial law the prohibi- 
tion was carried still further, and perhaps was more for the dignity of the 

sovereign: for, excepting some peculiar causes, the fiscal advocates 
*28] were not permitted to be at all concerned *in private suits between 

subject and subject.(^) A custom has of late years prevailed of 
granting letters-patent of precedence to such barrister as the crown thinks 
proper to honor with that mark of distinction; whereby they are entitled to 
such rank and pre-audience(a) as are assigned in their respective patents; 
sometimes next after the king's attorney-general, but usually next after his 
majesty's counsel then being. These (as well as the queen's attorney and 
solicitor-general X^) rank promiscuously with the king's counsel, and 
t(^:ether with them sit within the bar of ^e respective courts; but receive no 
salaries, and are not sworn, and therefore are at Ubertytobe retained in 
causes against the crown. And all other sergeants and barristers indiscrimi- 
nately (except in the court of common pleas, where only sergeants are admit- 
ted)(23) may take upon them the protection and defence of any suitors, 
whether plaintiff or defendant; who are therefore called their dienti, like tiie 
dependants upon the ancient Roman orators. Those indeed practiced ^al&, 
for honor merely, or at most for the sake of gaining influence: and so like- 
wise it is established with us,(<:) that a counsel can maintain no action for 
his fees; which are given, not as locatio vel amductio, but as guiddam honor- 
arium;{2\) not as a salary or hire, but as a mere gratuity, which a counseller 
cannot demand without doing wrong to his reputation: (^(25) as is also laid 
a. TheUng^taigeuiH. 

7. Tlte ktng'i coiumi, villi tbe qaem'i >Honuir 
hibd anlldtiv. 

tR *t law. 



e In the courts ta reckoned of (o 

, « that It ma; not ba udIb to aib- 

Join a dion Ubis at the piecedence which maallr II. BanlMan. 



OM amons the pnctlcen. Id the omrta of eiclieguer, two ol tbg moM i 

.. .lie king's premier aeivewit, (>a conitltntad br perlenoed bariiMn, calfed the patt-tiaa ud i 

apeelal patent ). hA-man, ( (nnn the placea Id which lber>lt.)bl 



]. Tbekl 



^ The Ung'B ancient eeigeknt, or 
the UiufB aeigeanti. 



Da preceden 



iliig'B nneanti. lb) Beld. ax. Ho 

Th« klnTB adTOCBte-general. (et Darls, net : 

Theklng'BaltnnMr-general. t/^, (ifl DaTli,iB. 



J 33) Hence none of the king's connM] can publicly plead in court for a priaoner, or a 
endant in a criminal prosecution, without a license,— which is never rcfiued, bat •■ 
expense of about nine pounds most be incuncd in obtaining it. — ChiTTv. 

(33) ^at is, in bank; for at trials at nisi prius in Common Pleas a barrister who is not 
a aer^reant may even lead a cause, — ChtTTY. 

(241 Stoty on Agency (9 ed.) 42. 

(35) Upon the same principle a physician cannot maintain an action for his fee& 4 
Term Rep. 317. It has also been held that no action lies to recover back a fee given to a 
barrister to argue a cause which he did not attend. Peake'a R. isi. Pormeny it waa 
considered that if a counsel disclosed his client's case or neglected to attend to it, he wa« 
liable to be sued. See Vin. Abr. Actions of Assumpsit, P. But in mote modem times it 
has been considered that no such action is sustainable. Peake's R. 96. 

On the other hand, sergeants and barristers are entitled to certain privileges. Bach is 
an esquire; and bis eldest son is qualified to kill game, i T. R. 44, They are entitled 
when sned separately to have the venue laid in any action against them in Middlesex, 
(i Stra. 610,) and are privileged Jrom arrest and mna being taken in execution whilst 
they are on their proper circuit and when tbey are attending the sittings at Nisi Prina. 
1 Hen. Bla. 636.— Chittv, See Bow. Eng. Const. (3 ed.) J39. 

(26) By the king's mandate, 14th Dec. 181 1, the king's attorney and solicitor-general 
are now to have a place and audience before the king's premier sergeant — Chitxy. 
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down with regard to advocates in the civil law,(e) whose konorarium was 
directed \>y a decree of the senate not to exceed in any case ten thou- 

r«uid9esterces,*orabout8o/.ofEnglishnKMiey,(/)(27) And, in order [*29 
to encourage due freedom of speech in the lawful defence of their clients, 
and at the same time to give a check to the unseemly licentiousness of pros- 
titute and illiberal men, (a few of whom may sometimes insinuate themselves 
even into the most honorable professions,) it hath been holden that a counsel 
is not answerable for any matter by him spoken relative to the cause in hand 
and suggested in his client's instructions, althoi^h it should reflect upon the 
reputation of another, and even prove absolutely groundless; but if he men- 
tions an untruth of his own invention, or even upon instnictions, if it be 
impertinent to the cause in hand, he is then liable to an action from the party 

' injured. (^)(28) And counsel guilty of deceit or collusion are punishable 1^ 
the statute Westm. i, 3 Edw. I. c. 28, with imprisonment for a year and a 
day, and perpetual silence in the courts; a punishment still sometimes inflicted 
for gross misdemeanors in practice, (i) 



CHAPTER IV. 
OF THB PUBLIC COURTS OF COMMON LAW AND EQUITY. 

Wb are next to consider the several species and distinctions of courts of 
justice which are acknowledged and nsed in this kingdom. And these are, 
(() B. 11. 0, 1. (p) Cm. Joe m 

(/) Tac Am. I U. (») Sir T. K«ym. gM. 

(37) The circumatancCE which led to this decree, as i«corded by Tacitus, deserve to b« 
■tentloned, Saroius. > Roman knight of distinction, having given Snilius a fee of three 
thonsend gnineas to undeitake his defence, and finding that he was betrayed by his 
advocate, yerrv in domo ejus incubuit [He went home and fell upon bis sword]. In con- 
seqnence of this, the senate insisted upon enfordog the Cincian law, qud cavelur anH- 
ftnUis.nequisobcausamorwidampttuniamdoHUinveacdpiat [By which it was anciently 
provided that no one should receive money or presents for pleading a cause]. 

Tacitus then recites the arguments of those who spoke against the payment of fees and 
of those who supported the practice, and concludes with telling us that Claudius Cssor, 
thinking; that there was more reason, though less liberality, in the arguments of the ^^t- 
\itt,eaptendispecurtiis posuittHodutK, usque ad dena sesieriia, quentegressirepelundarum 
lenereniur [He fixed the amoiint of tbe sum to be received at ten thousand sesterces, to 
exceed which was considered as bribery], i Ann. lib. 1 1, c. 5. 

But, besides the acceptance of soch immense fees, tbe perfidy of advocates had become 
a common traffic; for Tacitiis introduces the subject bv observing, nee guutqnatn publicee 
tHtrds lattt venale /uil guattt advoraiarutn perfidia [Nor was tnere any public traffic so 
venal as the perfidy of advocates] . To the honor of our courts, the corruption of jud^ 
and tlie treachery of counsel are crimes unheard of in this country. Qtttd enim est jus 
tivile r Quod tit^ue inflecH grtUid. neque per/ritigi polentiA. negue aduUerari peatntd 
fossil [For what is the dvillaw? That which can neither be biased by favor, violated by 
power, nor corrupted by money]. Cic. pro. Csecina. — Christian. See 2 Com3m on 
Contracts, 378. Adams v. Stevens and Cagger, 26 N. V. (Wend.) 451, 453 (i&ti)- It is 
now gener^ly conceded throughout the United States that an attorney has a right of 
action for a reasonable compensation for services rendered. Stevens v. Adams, 33 
Wendell, 57 S. C. 26. Ibid. 451. Newman v. Washington, Martin & Yerger, 79. Stevens 
w. Monges, r Harrington, 127. Bayard v. McLane, 3 Harrington, 217 (1844), Duncan v. 
Beishanpt, i McCord^ 149. Downing v. Major, 1 Dan^, 218. Christy v. Douglas, Wright's 
Ch, Rep. 485. Webb w. Hepp, 14 Missouri, 354. Vilas &. Downer, 12 Vermont, 419, Lecat 
». Sailer, 3 Porter, 115. Gray v. Brackenridge, i Penna. Rep. 181. Foster v. Jack, 4 
Watts, 33. Wait's Actions and Defences, vol. i, p. 450 (1877). But in N. J. counsel fees 
cannot be recovered eo nomini [Under that name], but by contract only. Seeley el ai. 
p. Cnne, 3 Green (N. J.) 35, 36 (1835), 

{38) See I B. & A. 232. I Saond. Rep. 13a When a client is present when his connael 
^eaka slanderous words and does not disavow them, the client is responsible for any 
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either such as are of public and general juriadiction throughoat the whole 
realm, ot sadi as are only of a private and special jurisdiction in some par- 
ticalar ports of it. Of the fbnner there are four sorts: the miiversatly estab- 
lished courts of common law and equity; the ecclesiastical courts; the courts 
military; and courts maritime, (i) And, first, of such public courts as are 
courts of common law and equity. 

The policy of our ancient constitution, as regulated and established by the 
great Alfred, was to bring justice home to every man's door, by constituting 
as many courts of judicature as there are manors and townships in the Iring- 
dom, wherein injuries were redressed in an easy and expeditious manner by 
the sufirage of neighbors and friends. These little courts, however, commu- 
nicated with others of a larger jurisdictioii, and those with others of a still 
greater power; ascending gradually from the lowest to the supreme cotuls, 
which were respectively constituted to correct the errors of the inferior ones, 

and to determine such causes as by reason of their weight and difficult 
*3i] demanded a more solemn discussion. *The course of justice flowing 

in lai^e streams from the king, as the fountain, to his superior courts 
of record; and being then subdivided into smaller channels, till the whole 
and every part of the kingdom were plentifully watered and refreshed. An 
institution that seems highly agreeable to the dictates of natural reason, as 
well as of more enlightened policy; being equally similar to that which pre- 
vailed in Mexico and Peru before they were discovered by the Spaniards, and 
to that which was established in the Jewish republic by Moses. In Mexico 
each town and province had its proper judges, who heard and decided causes, 
except when the point in litigation was too intricate for their determination; 
and ihen it was remitted to the supreme court of the empire, established in 
the capital, and consisting of twelve judges, (a) Peru, according to Garci- 
lasso de Vega, (an historian descended from the ancient Incas of that country,) 
was divided into small districts containing ten families each, all registered 
and under one magistrate, who had authority to decide little differences and 
punish petty crimes. Five of these composed a higher class, of fifty families; 
and two of these last composed another, called a hundred. Ten hundreds 
constituted the largest division, consisting of a thousand families; and each 
division had its separate judge or magistrate, with a proper degree of subor-. 
diiiation.(^) In like manner, we read of Moses, that, finding the sole ad- 
ministration of justice too heavy for him, he "chose able men out of all 
Israel, such as feared God, men of truth, hating covetousness: and made 
them heads over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties, and rulers of tens; and they judged the people at all seasons: the 
hard causes they brought unto Moses; but every small matter they judged 
themselves. " (0 These inferior courts, at least the name and form of them, 
still continue in our legal constitution; but as the superior courts of record 
have in practice obtained a concurrent original jurisdiction with these; and 
as there is, besides, a power of removing plaints or actions thither from all 

the inferior jurisdictions; upon these accounts (amongst others) it has 
♦32] happened that *these petty tribunals have fallen into decay, and almost 

into oblivion; whether Sm- the better or the worse, may be matter of 
some speculation, when we consider on the one hand the increase of expense 

(a) ICod. Un. HW. xzzrUL M>, («) Xxod. xtUI. 

(bj lUd. zzziz. 14. 

injiuy BnfEered, whether or not he authorized tlie use erf such words. Stackpole v. 
Hennen, vol. 4 (put of 6 & 7, 8, n. ».). C Rep. La. 27,31 (183S). See alao RIdk v. 
Wheeler, 7 Cow. (N. Y.) 735. Jenutaga v. Paine, 4 Wiac 358. McMillan v. Bir^ I 
BiuD. 178. 
(1) LMaie V. atkte, i Add. (Pa.) 59, Si [1800). 
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and delay, and on the other the more able and impartial decision, that follow 
from this change of jurisdiction. 

The order I shall observe in discoursing on these several courts, constituted 
for the redress of ni»/ injuries, (for withthoseof a jurisdiction merely crimi- 
nal I shall not at present concern myself, ) will be by beginning with the 
lowest, and those whose jurisdiction, Plough public and generally dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, is yet (with regard to each particular court) con- 
fined to very narrow limits; and so ascending gradually to those of the most 
extensive and transcendent power. 

I, The lowest, and at the same time the most expeditious, court of justice 
known to the law of Bngland, is the court ol piepoudre curia, pedis pulverizati; 
so called from the dusty feet of the suitors; or, according to Sir Edward 
Coke,(tf ) because justice is there done as speedily as dust can £ei11 from the 
foot; upon the same principle that justice among the Jews was administered 
in the gate of the city,{tf) that the proceedings might be the more speedy as 
well as public. But the etymology given us by a learned modem writer(/) 
is much more ingenious and sati^actory; it being derived, according to him, 
fiom. pied puldreaux, (a pedler, in old I^ench,) and therefore signifying the 
court of such petty chapmen as resort to iairs or markets. It is a court of 
record, incident to every fair and market, of which the steward of him who 
owns or has the toll of the market is the judge; and its jurisdiction extends 
to administer justice for all commercial injuries done in that very fair or 
market, and not in any preceding one. So that the injury must be done, 
complained of, heard, and determined within the compass of one and the 
same day, unless the fair continues longer. The court hath cogni- 
zance of *all matters of contract that can possibly arise within the [*33 
precinct of that fair or market; and the plaintiff must make oath that 

the cause of action arose there. (^) From this court a writ of error lies, in 
the nature of an appeal, to the courts at Westminster; (A) which are now also 
bound by the statute 19 Geo. III. c. 70 to issue writs of execution, in aid of 
its process after judgment, where the person or efifects of the defendant are 
DOtwithin the limits of this inferior jurisdiction; which may possibly occasion 
the revival of the practice and proceedings in these courts, which are now in 
a manner forgotten.(2) The reason of their original institution seems to 
have been to do j ustice expeditiously among the variety of persons that resort 
from distant places to a ^r or market; since it is probable that no other 
inferior court might be able to serve its process, or execute its judgments, on 
both, or perhaps either, of the parties; and therefore, unless this court had 
been erected, the complainant must necessarily have resorted, even in the 
first instance, to some superior judicature. 

II. The amri-baron is a court incident to every manor in the kingdom, to 
be holden bj- the steward within the said manor. This court-baron is of two 
natures: (i) the one is a customary court, of which we fbnnerly spoke, (*) 
appertaining entirely to the copyholders, in which their estates are trans- 
ferred by surrender and admittance, and other matters transacted relative to 
their tenures only. The other, of which we now speak, is a court of common 
law, and it is the court of the barons, by which name the freehcdders were 
sometimes ancientiy called:(3) for that it is held before the freeholders who 

(•n 4 iDBt. 271. m era. EUx. 773. 

\e] Rntli It, jji Co. Ut 68. 

U) BMTlii>toii'iOI»aiTat.0DtheitU.m. (t) Book 11. cb. «, 6, and 93. 

in) BM. llSdv. IV. 0. a. 

a Bow. Bne. ConM. (a ed.) 341. 
All the freeholders of the kine were called barona; bnt the editor ia not aware that 
it appears from any aatbority that this word was ever applied to thoae who held frediolda 
«f a subject See an account of the andent barons, ante, i boiA, 399, n.5.— Chbisiun. 
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owe suit and service to the manor, the steward being rather the r^istrar 
than the judge. These courts, though in their nature distinct, are frequ^itly 
confounded together. The court we are now considering, viz., the free- 
holders' court, was composed of the lord's tenants, who were the pares{^) 
of each other, and were bound by their feodal tenure to assist their lord in 
the dispensation of domestic justice. This was formerly held every three 
weeks; and its most important business is to determine, by writ of right, all 
controversies relating to the right of lands within the manor.(5) It may 
also hold plea of any personal actions of debt, trespass on the case, or 
*34] the like, where the debt or damages do not *amount to forty shil- 
lings;(/) which is the same sum, or three marks, that bounded the 
jurisdiction of the ancient Gothic courts in their lowest instance, or Jierding- 
courls, so called because four were instituted within every superior district 
or hundred. (m) But the proceedings on a writ of right may be removed 
into the county-court by a precept from the sheriff called a to//,(«) "quia 
iolUt alque exitnit causam e curia baronum." io)(fi) And the proceedings in 
all other actions may be removed into the superior courts by the king's writs 
of poiieXP) or accedas ad curiam,{-]) according to the nature of the suit.(^) 
After judgment given, a writ also d false Judgttuntir) lies to the courts at 
Westminster to rehear and review the cause, and not a writ of error; for this 
is not a court of record: and therefore, in some of these writs of removal, 
the first direction given is to cause the plaint to be recorded, recordari facias 
loquelam. (8) 

III. A hundred-court is only a larger court-baron, being held for all the 
inhabitants of a particular hundred instead of a manor. The free suitors are 
here also the judges, and the steward the registrar, as in the case of a 
court-baron. It is likewise no court of record; resembling the former in all 
points, except that in point of territory it is of greater junJsdiction.(j) This 
is said by Sir Edward Coke to have been derived out of the county-court for 
the ease of the people, that they might have justice done to them at their 
own doors, without any charge or loss of time;(/) but its institution was 
probably coeval with that of hundreds themselves, which were formerly 
<ri»erved(u) to have been introduced, though not invented, by Alfred, being 
derived from the polity of the ancient Germans. The cenleni, we may re- 
member, were the principal inhabitants of a district composed of different 
*35] villages, originally in number a hundred, bat afterwards only *called 
by that name;(z') and who probably gave the same denomination to 
the district out of which they were chosen. Caesar speaks positively of the 
judicial power exercised in their hundred-courts and courts-baron. "Prin- 
cipes regionum atquepagorum " (which we may fairly construe, the lords of 
hundr^s and manors) ' ' inter suosjus ditunl, controversiasque minHunl."(jw)(g) 

11) HDcfa. MS. (n) Book 1. p. 11«. 

(in) Stlembook deinre Oolh. I. t,a.l. (o) OenlaU tx ttiigvUi pagli tunt, idqyt iptum inter 

MF.N.B.a.4. See Append. No. 1. j 2. iMivoeantar. el. i/wtd prima nHmerUfiaU, jam mmen 

la) 3Bep.piet. rf Aonor rM. fbch tUIhkb Is divided Into huii- 

(p) Bee Append, Ho. 1. 1 S. dreds, and are ao oiled hj tbelr Inhabltuitt; and 

Uli F. N, B. 1. n. Finch. I. Ut, M6. Ilut wblch flnt wu a mere ouoiber bas now be- 

(rj F. N. B. le. come both a niune aiid an honor.] T«c. rff Xw. 

(4 Plneb. L. 9U. 1 IiuL MT. Otm. e. 8. 

(0 2 In«. 71. t") Oe BrU. Oatt. I. «, c. 22. 



. ,„ . :. 27, 8. 36,) this brauch of 

ito jtuisdiction no loDEcr exists.— KBRK. 

(i\ r'Secaiue it tons, i. e. takes away and removes the cause from tbe court baroiu."] 



ill CK?° ™"? come to the court.] 



the plaint to be recorded.] See Bow. Bng. Cotut (3 ed.) 241. 
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And Tacitus, who had examiued their constitutiou still more attentively, 
informs us not only of the authority of the lords, but that of the ixnteni, the 
hundredors, or jury; who were taken out of the common freeholders, and had 
themselves a share in the determination. " Eliguntur in amciliis et prin- 
dfies, gut Jura per pages viaisque redduni: centeni singulis, ex plebe comites, 
amsilium simul et auctoritas, absunt."{x'){^\6) This hundred court was 
denominated kareda in the Gothic constitution, (^v) But this court, as 
causes are equally liable to removal from hence, as from the common court- 
baron, and by the same writs, and may also be reviewed by writ of false 
judgment, is therefore follen into equal disuse with regard to the trial of 
actions. (11) 

IV. The comity-court(i2) is a court incident to the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff. It is not a court of record, but may hold pleas of debt or damages 
under the value of forty shillings. (2)( 13) Over some of which causes these 
inferior courts have, by the express words of the statute of Gloucester, (a) a 
jurisdiction totally exclusive of the king's superior courts. For in order to 
be entitled to sue an action of trespass for goods before the king's justiciars, 
the plaintifF is directed to make affidavit that the cause of action does really 
and bond fide amount to 40J. ; which affidavit is now unaccountably di5used,(^) 
except in the court of exchequer. (14) The statute also 43 Eliz. c. 6, which 
gives the judges in many personal actions, where the jury assess less 
damages than 40^., a power to certify the same and "^abridge the [^^36 
plaintiff of his full costs, was also meant to prevent vexation by 
litigious plaintifls; who for purposes of mere oppression might be inclinable 
to institute suits in the superior courts for injuries of a trifling value. The 
county-court may also hold plea of many real actions, and of all personal 
actions to any amount, by virtue of a special writ called a justides; which is 
a writ empowering the sheriff for the sake of despatch to do the same justice 

(st Dt Mara. Qam. c It. (a) « Ed<r, I. e. g. 

&i8tleinbook.i:i.cl, A) Sliut. 891. 8 T, B. S». B»c. Abr. Court of 



(lo) ["Thelorda are also choaea in their conncile who administer justice through the 
towns and districts. The jury for each hundred are chosen bj the people, and have both 
conticil and authority."] 

(ii) The conrts-baron and bundred-conrts have long been entirely obsolete aa courts 
of civil jurisdiction; and the statute 9 & lo Vict c. 95 has accordingly empowered the 
lords <j any hundred, or of any honor, manor, or liberty having any court in right 
thereof in which debts or demands may be recovered, to surrender the right of holding 
mch courts to the crown, after which surreuder the right of holding such courts is to 
cease and determine. — KBRS. 

(13) 6T. K. 175. ST. R. »3S. i Bos. & P. ?5, I B. & A. 223. Com. Dig. County C. 
8. See also Com. Dig, County Courts, 3, Bac. Abr, Court, County Court. Vin, Abr. 
Court, County, 7, vol. 5. 4 Inst a66. Cole v. Driskell, i Blaclcforda (Indiana) 16 (1818). 

(13} A county court may hold pleas in many real actions and in all personal actions 
to any amount Shaw v. Dntcher, 19 Wend. (N. Y.) ai6 (1838). 

(14) Where the debt is shown to be less than tps. a auperior court will not proceed in 
the action nnlew it is shown that the defendant is a non-resident of the county. 3 Burr. 
159a. 4 T. R. 495. 5 id. 64. Tid. Pract. 8. a Bla. Rep. 754- « T. R. 175. 8 T. R. 
335- 1 B. & P. 75. I Dowl. & R. 359- ... , , 

The statute 9 4 10 Vict c. 95, created a new county court, which is a court of record, 
and which had jurisdiction over debt and damage not exceeding 20/. They had iurisdic- 
tion over such cases as would arise under partnerahip accounta, legacies, and caaes bet ween 
landlord and tenant where the rent did not exceed strf. They have no jurisdiction over 
actions for seduction, brea^ of promise to marry, libel and slander, molidons prosecu- 
tion, or criminal conversation. 

The judges decided both law and feet unless one of the parties demanded a jury, to 
whkh he was entitled if the amount involved exceeded 5/. 
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in his county-court, as might otherwise be had at Westminster.(c)(i5) The 
freeholders of the county are the real judges in this court, and the ^eriff is 
the ministerial officer. The great conflux of freeholders which are supposed 
always to attend at the county court (which Spelman calLs forum pUbeia 
juiUda el theairum comiHva ficUstatis)(d ){i6) is the reason why all acts of 
parliament at the end of every session were wont to be there published by 
the sheriff ; why all outlawries of absconding offenders are there proclaimed; 
and why all popular elections which the freeholders are to make, as formerly 
of sheriffs and conservators of the peace, and still of coroners, verderors, and 
knights of the shire, must ever be made tn pleno comiiafu, or in full county- 
court. By the statute 2 Bdw. VI. c. 25, no county-court shall be adjourned 
longer than for one month, consisting of twenty-eight days. And this was 
also the ancient usage, as appears &om the laws of king Edward the elder;(e} 
"propositus (that is, the sheriff) adquartam drciter septimanam frequenUm 
^)p%Ui amcionem celebraio: cuique jus diciio; liUsque sin£-u^ eiirimiio." {jy) 
In those times the coimty-court was a court of great dignity and splendor, 
the bishop andtheearldorman, (or earl,) with the principal men of the shire, 
sitting therein to administer justice both in lay and ecclesiastical causes, (/) 
But its dignity was much impaired when the bishop was prohibited and the 
earl neglected to attend it. And, in modem times, as proceediugs are 

removable from hence into the king's superior courts, by writ of poTu 
♦37] or rea>rdari,{g-XiS) in the same manner as from *hundred-oourts and 

courts-barwi; dad as the same writ of folse judgment may be had, in 
nature of a writ of error; this has occasioned the same disuse of bringing 



These are the several species of common-law courts, which, though dis- 
persed universally throughout the realm, are nevertheless of a partial juris- 
diction, and confined to particular districts, yet communicating with, and, as 
it were, members of, the superior courts of a more extendi and general 
nature; which are calculated for the administration of redress, not in any one 
lordship, hundred, or county only, but throughout the whole kingdom at 
large. Of which sort is, 

V. The court of common pUas, or, as it is frequently termed in law, the 
court of common bench. 

By the ancient Saxon constitution, there was only one superior court of 
justice in the kingdom; and that court had cognizance both of civil and 
spiritual causes; viz. , the witUna-gemote, or general council, which assembled 
annually or oflener, wherever the king kept his Christmas, Easter, or 
Whitsuntide, as well to do private justice as to consult upon public business. 
At the conquest the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was divert^ into another 
channel; and the Conqueror, fearing danger from these annual parliaments, 
contrived also to separate their ministerial power, as judges, from their 
deliberative, as counsellors to the crown. He therefore established a constant 
court in his own hall, thence called by Bracton,(A) and other ancient authors, 
a^a regia, or aula rtgis.iig) This court was composed of the king's great 

te) FlDCb, gl& F. N. a lU. (/) LL. fubiiri, e. B. 

(d) Aim. t. amttalut. (a) P. N. BTnT FUich. MG. 

(t) C. U. (k) £. t, (r. 1, c 7. 



is) Shaw V. Dntcher, ig Weod. (N. Y.) 3i6, 319 (1838), 
16] [The court of jurtice for the common people and tli 



comitT.I 
(17) f'] 



1 the theatre of the power of the 



. J*'Let the iheriff hold a full ametablj of the people about once a month; d«cUn 
the law to every one; and leTeratly determine suita.'*} 

(18) Bow. Bng. Const (3 ed.) 343. 

(19) [The Ki^'a Bench.] 
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officers of state resident in his palace, and usually attendant on his person; 
such as the lord high constable and lord mareschal, who chiefly presided in 
matters of honor and of arms; determining according to the law military and 
the law of nations. Besides these, there were the lord high steward, and 
lord great chamberlain; the steward of the household; the lord chan- 
cellor, whose peculiar *business it was to keep the king's seal, and ex- [*38 
amine all such writs, grants, and letters as were to pass under that 
authority; and the lord high treasurer, who was the principal adviser in all 
matters relating to the revenue. These high officers were assisted by certain 
persons learned in the laws, who were called the king's justiciars or justices, 
and by the greater barons of parliament, all of whom had a seat in the aula 
regia, and formed a kind of court of appeal, or rather of advice, in matters 
of great moment and difficulty. Alt these in their several departments 
transacted all secular business both criminal and civil, and likewise the 
matters of the revenue: and over all presided one special magistrate, called 
the chief justiciar, or aipilalis jusliciarius lotius Anglia;{20) who was also 
the principal minister of state, the second man in the kingdom, and by virtue 
of Ins office guardian of the realm in the king's absence. And this officer 
it was who principally determined all the vast variety of causes that arose in 
this extensive jurisdiction, and from the plenitude of his power grew at 
length both obnoxious to the people, and dangerous to the government which 
employed him.(()(2i) 

This great universal court being bound to follow the king's household in 
all his progress and expeditions, the trial of common causes therein was 
found very burdensome to the subject. Wherefore king John, who dreaded 
also the power of the justiciar, very readily consented to that article which 
now forms the eleventh chapter of magna carta, and enacts, " tiioi communia 
placilanonsequantur curiam regis, sedUneanlur in ali^uo loco cerio." (32) This 
certain place was established in Westminster hall, the place where the aula 
regis originally sat, when the king resided in that city ; and there it hath ever 
since continued. And the court being thus rendered fixed and stationary, 
the judges became so too, and a chief with other justices of the common 
pleas was thereupon appointed; with jurisdiction to hear and determine all 
pleas of land, and injuries merely civil, between subject and subject. 
Which critical establishment of tiiis principal court of *conimon law, [+39 
at that particular juncture and that particular place, gave rise to 
the inns of court in its neighborhood; and, thereby collecting together the 
whole body of the common lawyers, enabled the law itself to withstand the 
attacks of the canonists and civilians, who labored to extirpate and destroy 
it-O') This precedent was soon after copied by king Philip the Fair in 
France, who about the year 1303 fixed the parliament at Paris to abide con- 
stantly in that metropolis; wWch before used to follow the person of the king 
wherever he went, and in which he himself used frequently to decide the 
causes that were there depending; but all were then referred to the sole 
cognizance of the parliament and its learned judges, {k) And thus also in 
1495 the emperor Maximilian I, fixed the imperial chamber (which before 
always travelled with the court and household) to be constantly held at 
Worms, from whence it was afterwards translated to Spires.(/) 

(O Spdm. OlOM. tSl, na, m. Otlb. Htet. c. p. (t) Hod. ITd. bul zztll. sw. 

Inlibd. 17. {(( Ibid, xiii. 40. 

(J) SntioOkLliitK)(L|l. 
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The aula regia being thus stripped of so considerable a branch of its juris- 
diction, and the power of the chief justiciar being also considerably curbed 
hy many articles in the great charter, the authority of both began to decline 
apace und^ the long and troublesome reign of king Henry III. And, in 
further pursuance of this example, the other several officers of the chief 
justiciar were, under Edward the First, (who new-modelled the whole frame 
of our judici^ polity,) subdivided and broken into distinct courts of judica- 
ture. A court of chivalry was erected, over which the constable and mar- 
eachal presided; astUd the steward of the household over another, constituted 
to regulate the king's domestic servants. The high steward, with the barons 
of parliament, formed an august tribunal for the trial of delinquent peers; 
and the barons reserved to themselves in parliament the right of reviewing 
the sentences of other courts in the last resort. The distribution of common 

justice between man and man was thrown into so provident an order, 
*4o] that the great judicial officers were *made to form a check upon each 

other; the court of diancery issuing all original writs under the great 
seal to the other courts; the common pleas being allowed to determine all 
causes between private subjects; the exchequer managing the king's reve- 
nue; and the court of king's bench retaining all the jurisdiction wUch was 
not cantoned out to other courts, and particularly the superintendence of all 
the rest by way of appeal ; and the sole cognizance of pleas of the crown or 
criminal causes. For pleas or suits are regularly divided into two sorts: 
pitas of the crown, which comprehend all crimes and misdemeanors, wherein 
the king (on behalf of the public) is the plaintiflF; and common pleas, which 
indude all civil actions depending between subject and subject.(33) The 
former of these were the proper object of the jurisdiction of the court of king's 
liench; the latter of the court of common pleas, which is a court of reconl, 
and is styled by Sir Edward Coke (m) the lock and key of the common law; 
for herein only can real actions, that is, actions which concern the right of 
freehold or the realty, be originally brought; and all other, or personal, pleas 
between man and man, are likewise here determined; though in most of 
theM the king's bench has also a concurrent authority. (24) 

The Judges of this court are at present(n) four in number, one chief and 
three ^»unf justices, created by the king's letters-patent, who sit every day 
in the four terms to hear and determine all matters of law arising in civil 
causes, whether real or personal, or mixed and compounded of both. These 
it takes cognizance of, as well originally as upon removal from the inferior 
courts before mentioned. But a writ of error, in the nature of an a{q>eal, lies 

from this court into the court of king's bench.(25) 
♦41] *VI. The court of king's bench (so called because the king used 

4 Iiut. W. the drculU mlibt u &U Umm be tnUr sappUcd 

Elnfr June* L during tbe gt«Bler put of hli with judgea of the superior courts. And in aubse- 
Li^iolated five Judgeg In the oonrta of KIi^i queot reigns, Dpon tlie permanent lodlqioiltion of ■ 

— . !• HI — ^. .,.. 1 — ji. .J . 'idgB, ■ Hftn bath been aometlmes appointed. Sir 

Kaym. 4Tfi. 



(83! Territory v. Flowers, i Mon. 531, 53^ («877)- 

(14) Tbe court of King's Bench has not jurisdiction over mere real actiona, yet it ntsy 
try an action of ejectment, nor has the conrt of Common Pleas jurisdiction over felony 
and treason. Hawk, b. i, cb. i, 34. Bac. Abr. Courts, A. The courts of the United 
States and of the sereral states of the union, like tbe courts of King's Bench aud Common 
Pleas, have concurrent jurisdiction over many snbjects. Territory v. Flowen, 3 Mod, 
531,536(1877). 

(35) Tbe court now conrists of five judges, one chief and four pustni justices. Untit 
theetAttite 11 Geo. IV. and i W. IV. c 70, an appeallay from the judgment of this court 
to tbe court of King's Bench; but now Use appeal for error in law is to tbe justices of the 






and barons of the exchequer, in the ezcheqner-i^amber, li 



whoM Judgment an appeal lies only to tbe house of lords.— Stbwart. 
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ibrmerly to sit there in person, (u) the style of the court still beitig 
eoram ipso rege){jif>) is the supretae court of common law in the kingdom; 
consisting of a ciuef justice and three puisne{^i') jiistices, who are by their 
office the sovereign conservators of the peace and supreme coroners of the 
land. Yet, though the king himself used to sit in this court, and still is 
supposed so to do, he did not, neither by law is he empowered (/) to, deter- 
mine any cause or motion, but by the mouth of his judges, to whom he hath 
committed his whole judicial authority. (y)(28) 

This court, which (as we have said) is the remnant of the atda regia, a 
not, nor can be, from the very nature and constitutitm of it, fixed to any 
certain place, but may follow tJie king's person wherever he goes: for which 
reason all process issuing out of this court in the king's name is returnable 
' 'ubiatnque fuerimus in A nglia. " (29) It hath indeed , for some centuries past, 
usually sat at Westminster, being an ancient palace of the crown; but might 
remove with the king to York or Exeter, if he thought proper to command 
it. And we find that, alter Edward I. had conquered Scotland, it actually 
sat at Roxburgh.(r) And this movable quality, as well as its dignity and 
power, are fttlty expressed by Bracton when he says that the justices of this 
court are "capitaUs, generales, perpetui, et majores; a latere regis residenies, 
^i omnium aiiorutn corrigere teneniur injurias et errores. ' ' ( j) ("30) And it is 
moreover especially provided in the artwuli super £artas,{i ) that the king's 
chancellor, and the justices of his bench, shall follow him, so that he may 
have at all times near unto him some that be learned in the laws. 

♦The jurisdiction of this court is very high and transcendent. It [*42- 
keeps all infimor jurisdictions within the bounds of their authority, 
and may either remove their proceedings to be determined here, or |»(ditbit 
their progress below. It superintends all civil corporations in the kingdon. 

(a) 4 Inst. TX. JUDM I. li MM to bsTe Mt tbere Id penon. but ww 

W Bae hoiik 1. eb. T. The Udk und todedde liiftHmadbjhIaJndgMUwl be could not deUnraa 

eMUeelnpencoi tn ttaeaiiJBr«;«ii. ^'Jn curia daBM Ofbtbrn. 

ttaU tot <■ waprta vermma Junt dteemll " (ne (g) i Inet. TL 

kfiiB&i penon tDdjH Id bl* own oooit]. DItd. Or \ri 11.30. 21 Edv I. Hale, HIM. C. I.. 300. 

ScoMt. 1. 1, 1 1. AfgrltedliBolutlOakliiKBdwkTdl. Mi;.8,c.l0, 

tequeolbKttlntbecoaitofKtiirBBeneh.leeettn (t) nwaw.l.cb. [Arttcleeoi 

leeoida died la 2 Bmr. Wl;) uh) Id letei Urnea 



(a6) CBefore the king himself.] This court is called the Queen's Bench in the reign «r 
a queen; and during the protectorate of Cromwell it was styled the upper bench. — 
Christian. 

la7)[Vai]iiKer.] [Aula r^a—The king's ball of justice.] 

(aS) Lord Mansfield, in 2 Burr. S51, does not mean to sa^, nor do the recoids there 
cited warrant the conclusion, that Edward I. actualt^r sat in the King's Bench. Dr. 
Henry, in his verr accurate History of Great Britain, informs us that he has fonnd n* 
instance of any of our kings sitting in the conrt of justice before Edward IV. "And 
Edward IV.," he sajs, " in the second year of his reign, sat three days togethto- dnrii^ 
Michaelmas Term in the court of King's Bench; but it is not said that he interfered ia 
the businesa of the court; and, as he was then a very young man, it ts profaaUe that it 
was his intention to team in what manner justice was administer^, ratner than to act 
the part of a judge." svol. aS3,4toedit. Lord Coke says that the words in ffM^niitvrtla, 
(c 39,) nee super eum tbimus nee super eunt miliemus nisi, etc, signify that wc shall uot 
sit in judenicnt ourselves, nor send our commissioueta or judges to try him. a Inst 46. 
But that uis is an erroneous construction of these words appears from a charter granted 
by king John in the sixteenth year of his reign, which is Uius expressed: — Nee super eos 
per vim vel Per artna ibitnus nisi per arma ibimus nisi per legent regni noslri vet per 
iudiciunt parium suarum. [Nor will we proceed against theln by force or arms nnleaa 
warranted by the law of our kingdom or the ji^gment of their peers.] See lotrod. to Bl. 
Mag. Ch. p. 13. Statutes and charters in part tnaterid [Of the same subject-matter] 
must be construed by a reference to each other; and in Cbe more ancient charter the 
meaning ia dear that the king will not proceed with violence against his subjects nnlees 
justified by the law of his kingdom or t>y a judgment of their peers. — Cbxistiam. 

(39) [" In whatever part of England we shall tw."] 

(y) ["Chief, general, perpetn^ and elder; accompanyinj the king who are appointed 
to redress the injuries ana correct the errors of all otUers."j 
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It commands ma^trates and others to do what their duty requires, in every 
case where there is no other specific reraedy.(3i) It protects the liberty of 
the subject, by speedy and summary interposition. It takes c<^:nizance both 
of criminal and dvil causes: the former in what is called the crown side, or 
crown office; the latter in the plea side of the court. The jurisdiction of the 
crown ^de is not our present business to consider; that will be more properly 
discussed in the ensuing book. But on the plea side, or civil branch, it hatii 
an original jarisdiction and cognizance of all actions of trespass or other 
injury alleged tobecommittednirt flrOTw(32); of actions for forgery of deeds; 
maintenance, conspiracy, deceit, and actions on the case which allege any 
folsity or fraud; all of which savor of a criminal nature, although the action 
is brought for a dvil remedy; and make the defendant liable in strictness to 
pay a fine to the king, as well as damages to the injured party, (a) The 
same doctrine is also now extended to all actions on the case whatso- 
ever: (ic) but no action of debt or detinue, or other mere dvil action, 
can by the common law be prosecuted by any subject in this court by original 
writ out of chancery ;(j:) (33) though an action of debt given by siatuie may 
be brought in the king's bench as well as in the common pleas. C_y) And 
yet this court might always have held plea of any dvil action, (otiier than 
actions real,) provided the defendant was an officer of the court; or in the 
custody of the marshal, or prison-keeper, of this court, for a breadi of the 
peace or any other ofirence.(£') And, in process of time, it began by a fiction 
to hold plea of all personal actions whatsoever, and has continued to do so 

for ages:(a) it being surmised that the defendant is arrested for 
*43] ** supposed trespass, which he never has in reality committed; and, 

being thus in the custody of the marshal of the court, the plaintiff is 
at liberty to proceed gainst him for any other personal injury: which sur- 
mise, of being in the marshal's custody, the defendant is not at liberty to 
dispute.(^) Aud these fictions of law, though at first they may startle the 
student, he will find upon further consideration to be highly benefidal and 
useful; especially as this maxim is ever invariably observed, that no fiction 
shall extend to work an injury; its proper operation being to prevent a mis- 
chief, or remedy an inconvenience, that might result from the general rule 
of law-CO So true it is, that infidioTU juris semper subsislil aqmlas.{d)(,^^ 
In the present case, it gives the suitor his choice of more than one tribunal 
before which he may institute bis action; and prevents the circuity and delay 
of justice, by allowing that suit to be originally, aud in the first instance, 

(a) nucb. L. IM. 2 iDBt. 23. DyvtnBt ie eoiula aUud at. quam legit adcenut vfnOtUem in re paaeriii 

v-Umklttv- _ a Ju^a ccHoa iH^ioHtia. Oalliofied. in FT. L Zi, t. i. 

(w) F. N. B. SI, OS. 1 UIlT, PntOl. Reg. SOS. [Proof la not kdmltled to nmtrHllct a OcUon, tor 

rij 4 InM. m. Ti;r«'i Joi Pdtnr. iO. wlut vouM the proof of tnth anU vhere flcUon 

jy) GuttLm. oaDnlerfdtstnith? ForllctlOD tpslmplyaauppod- 



HHiar prabatio: auid atim ^ioent probalio « 
MJtct&advernanehlaleKtfitga. tfamjbita 



~ tpfllmplyaii 

Hon br the Uw tar & Inst causo of aomeUiIni 
^1e wUch !■ contruy to tile tratb.l 

(c) S Rep. SO. 2 Boll. Bep, SH. 

(•l) U Rep. 51. Co. Utt. 150. 



[31) The writ of mandamoi ia confined only to the King's Bench as it has general 
saperviaion over all inferior courts and is co-extensive with judicial sovocigTity. The 
same theory exist in all onr stnte governments where the common ]aw is adopted, and the 
power of issuing the writ is generally confidedto the highest court of original jurisdiction. 
Swift V. Richardaou, 7 Huston (Del.) 338, 356 (1886). Esr parU Henderson, 6 Florida. 
379, i<ja (1855). Chnmaaero v. Potts, a Bls^t --- - . , , „ . _ 

Mead elal., 36 Whittelsey (Mil 
Verger (Tcnn.) 499, 506 fiSii). 

(3a) [With force and arms.] Berry p. Hamill, 12 S. & R. 113J1814), 
(33) This ia not the preaent practice. R. T, Hardw. 317. Tidd'a 
ChiTTY. 
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commenced in this court, which, after a determination in another, might 
tdtimately be broi^;ht before it on a writ of error. (35) 

For this court is likewise a court of appeal, into which may be removed by 
writ of error all determinations of the court of common pleas, and of all 
inferior courts of record in England; and to which a writ of error lies also 
from the conrt of king's bench in Ireland. {36) Yet even this so high and 
honorable court is not the dernier resorK^y]) of the subject; for, if he be not 
satisfied with any determination here, he may remove it by writ of error into 
the house of lords, or the court of exchequer chamber, as the case may 
happen, according to the nature of the suit and the manner in which it has 
been prosecuted, (38) 

VII. The court of exchequer is inferior in rank not only to the comt of 
king's bench, but to the common pleas also: but I have chosen to consider 
it in this order on account of its double capacity as a court of law and 
a court of equity *also. It is a very ancient court of record, set up [♦44 
by William the Conqueror, (<r) as a part of the aula regia,{J') though 
r^pilated and reduced to its present order by king Edward I-,(^) and 
intended principally to order the revenues of the crown, and to recover the 
king's debts and duties. (4) It is called the exchequer, fm^^rtu/n &om the 
checked cloth, resembling a chess-board, which covets the table there, and 
on which, when certain of the king's accounts are made up, the sums are 
marked and scored with counters. It consists of two divisions: the receipt 
of the exchequer, which manages the royal revenue, and with which these 
commentaries have no concern; and the conrt or judicial part of it, which is 
^;ain subdivided into a court of equity and a court of common law.(39) 

The court of equity is held in the exchequer chamber before tiie lord 
treasurer, the chancellor of the exchequer, the chief baron, and three puisne 
ones. These Mr. Selden conjectures(t ) to have been anciently made out of 
such as were barons of the kingdom, or parliamentary barons; and thence to 
to have derived their name; which conjecture receives great strength &om 
Bracton's explanation of magna carta, c. 14, which directs that the esrls and 
barons be amerced by their peers; tiiat is, says he, by the barons of the 
exchequer. (*) The primary and original business of this court is to call 

IV) Uadox Bin. Bieb. ID*. if) Tit Hod, 2, 5, 10. 

&) Spclm. eufi. r. <n cod. bv. ■«. <VHil WIIUlu. U) L. S. tr. 2, c 1, { S. 



(35) ^^ BS there is do reason for doing th&t indirectly which may be done directly, it 
wu considered expedient to abolish this among other legal fictions, (3 W. IV. c, jft) 
uid Use mode of commencing an action has for some time been and is now, uniibmt in 
an the superior courta.— Stkwakt. 

(36) Upon certiorari imder section 47, of the wl Rev, Statutes, p. 49, providing that 
" Whenever any authority shall be exercised by any of the officen pursuant to aiiy pro- 
Ti^on of this title, Uie proceedings may be removed into the Supreme Court by cerUorari 
and there examined and corrected." The authority and duty of such court is to review 
and correct all errois in matters of law committed in the exercise of this extraordinary 
jorisdiction and not sitaply to review the record or the proceedings in the nature thereof, 
brought to it upon such writ Morewood w. Hollister, 3 N. Y. App. (Seld.) 309, 318 
(1852). A certiorari lies npon all final adiadications of an inferior court or officer 
invested by the legislature with power to decide on the property or rights of citizens and 
which court or of&er acta in a summary w^ or in a new course difierent from the com- 
mon law. Stone et al. v. The Mayor etc. of N. Y., as Wend. 157, 167 { 1840). 

(37) ["The last resort] 

(^) Daniel V. Warren Co., i Bibb. (Ky.)496,498 (1840). The appeal from theKing's 
or Queen's Bench is now in all cases to ue justices of the Common Pleaa and barons of 
the exchequer, in the exchequer-cbamber, from whose judgment an appeal lies to the 
bouse of lords.— Stewart. \Aaia regia— King's Bench.] 

(39) This court has exclusive jurisdiction in fiscal matters, although it is of inferior rank 
to the court of Coinmon Pleas and the King's Bench, i Austr. 305. Hardr. 176. Parker, 
143. I Price, K*. 8 Price, 584. Manning's Exchequer Prnc. 161, 164, n. 
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the king's debtors to account, by bill filed by the attoraey-geoeral; and to 
recover any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, any goods, diattels, or other 
prc^ts or benefits, belonging to the crown. So that by their original con- 
stitution the jurisdiction of the court of common pleas, king's bench, and 
exchequer was entirely separate and distinct: the common pleas being 
intended to decide all controversies between subject and subject; the king's 
bench to correct all crimes and misdemeanors that amount to a breach of Sie 
peace, the king being then plaintiff, as such offences are in open derogation 

of the jitra regalia{^) of his crown; and the exchequer to adjust 
*45] '''and recover his revenue, wherein the king also is plaintiff, as the 

withholding and non-payment thereof is an injury to his Jura ^scaiia. 
(41) But, as by a fiction almost all sorts of civil actions are now allowed to 
be brought in the king's bench, in like manner by another fiction all kinds 
of personal suits may be prosecuted in the court of exchequer. For as all 
the officers and ministers of this court have, like those of other superior 
courts, the privilege of suing and being sued only in their own court; soalao 
the king's debtors and farmers, and all accomptants of the exchequer, arc 
privileged to sue and implead all manner of persons in the same court of 
equity that they themselves are called into. They have likewise privilege to 
sue and implead one another, or any stranger, in the same kind of common- 
law actions (where the personalty only is concerned) as are prosecuted in 
the court of common pleas. 

This gives original to the common-law part of their jurisdiction, which 
was established merely for the benefit of the king's accomptants, and is 
exercised by the barons only of the exchequer, and not the treasurer or 
chancellor. The writ upon which all proceedings here are grounded is called 
a giui minus: in which the plaintiff suggests that he is the king's farmer or 
debtor, and that the defendant hath done him the injury or damage com- 
I^ainedof; g«o minus sufficiens exisiitX^'^^ by which he is less able to pay the 
king bis debt or rent. And these suits are expressly directed, by what is 
called the statute of Rutland, (/) to be confined to such matters only as 
q>ecially concern the king or his ministers of the exchequer. And by 
^ariicuii super cartas, {m')^^^) it is enacted, that no common pleas be 
thenceforth holden in the exchequer contrary to the form of the great char- 
ter. But now, by the suggestion of privilege, any person may be admitted 
to sue in the exchequer as well as the king's accomptant. The surmise, of 
being debtor to the king, is therefore become matter of form and mere 
words of course, and the court is open to all the nation '^ually.(44) The 

same holds with regard to the equity side of the court: for there any 
♦46] person may file *a bill against another upon a bare suggestion that he 

is the king's accomptant; but whether he is so, or not, is never con- 
troverted. In this court on the equity side, the clergy have long used 
to exhibit their bills for the non-payment of tithes; in which case the sur- 
mise of being the king's debtor is no fiction, they being bound to pay him 
their first-fhiits and annual tenths. But the chancery has of late years 
obtained a large share in this business. (45) 



(40) [Regal rightB.] 

(41) JPtscal nghta. J 

(42J [Whereby he is less able.] 
j43) TArticlea upon Ihe charters.] 

(44) Thii fiction has been for some time abolished. 3 W. IV. c. 39.— STRWART. 
(45.) ThU jurisdiction was transferred to the High Court of Chancery by st 5 VicL c. 5 
1 Quincy (Mass.) 470 (1761). 
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An ajq>eal from the equity side of tliis court lies immediately to the hooae 
of peers; but from the common-law side, in pursuance of the statute 31 Bdw. 
III. c. 12, a writ of error most first be brought into the court of exdiequer 
chamber. And from the determination there had, there lies, in the dernier 
resort, a writ of error to the house of lords.(46) 

VIII. The high court of chancery is the only remaining, and in matters 
of dvU property by much the most important of any, of the king's superior 
and original courts of justice. It has its name of chancery, catueUaria, from 
the judge who presides here, the lord chancellor, or canceliarius; who, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke tells us, is so termed a cancellande, from cancelling the king's 
letters patent when granted contrary to law, which is the highest point of 
his jurisdiction. («)(47) But the office andnameof diancellor (however de- 
rived) was certainly known to the courts of the Roman emperors: where it 
originally seems to have signified a chief scribe or secretary, who was after- 
wards invested with several judicial powers, and a general superintendency 
(jver the rest of the officers of the prince. Prom the Roman empire it passed 
to the Roman church, ever emulous of imperial state; and hence every bishop 
has to this day his chancellor, the principal judge of his consistory. And 
when the modern kingdoms of Europe were estabUshed upon the ruins of 
the empire, almost every state preserved its chancellor, with different juris- 
dictions and dignities, according to their different constitutions. But in all 
of them he seems to have had the supervision of all charters, letters, and 
such other public instruments of the crown as were authenticated in 
the most solemn manner; and therefore *when seals came in use, he [^47 
had always the custody of the king's great seal. So that the office of 
chancellor, or lord keeper, (48) (whose authority by statute 5 Eliz. c. 18, is 
declared to be exactly the same,) is with us at this day created by the mere 
delivery of the king's great seal into his custody:((j) whereby he becomes, 

(•i)4Iiut.88. (o) I^mb. ^rcMon. 86. 

(46) [Iiaat reaort.] By the 31 Edward III. c. ia,thiBCOurt of appeal is toconsist of the 
chancellor and treasurer, and snch justices and Bage persons as tuer shall think fit. It 
is altered by 31 Eliz. c. i, 16 Car. IL c. >, 3o Car. II. c. 4, from which it appears Ihat the 
conrt may consist of both the chief justices, or one of them, or of the diancellor, pro- 
vided the chancellor is present when the judeinent is giveti. See the proceedings in the 
case of Johnstone v, Sutton in this court I T. B- 493. — Chttty. 

But by statute 5 Vict. c. ^ its jurisdictian as a coml of equity was transferred to the 
conrt of chancery; and it is now only a conrt of law and revenue, with five judges,— a 
chief and four puisn^ barons, — like the courts of Queen's Bench and Common Pleas. 
Prom the judgment of this court an appcalliea to the justices of the Queen's Beach and 
Common Pleas, sitting as the court of exchequer chamber; and from that court an 
a[n>eal lies to the house of lords.— BlERa. See Bow, Eng. Const (a ed.) ^48. 

(47] According to the opinion of seveial learned authors, (as Mr. Cambden, in his Bri- 
tannia, and Dr. Cowell, in his Interpreter, have observed,) the chancery had its name 
originally from certain Iwirs laid one over another crosswise, like a lattice, wherewith it 
was environed to keep off the press of the people, and not to hinder the view of those 
officers who sat therein, — such gates or crossbars being by the Latins called canctlH. Vid. 
Dugd. 3a. Cambden, Cowell, Cassiod. ep, 6, lib. 11. Pet. Pythaus, lib. 3, advers. c. la- 
iHarr.Ch.i. Dr. Johnson Beemsalsoinclinedtothisdefinition; anditindeedappearsthe 
most reasonable, for we have also the word "chan cel." which signifies that part of th« 
Church formerly barred off from the body of it — ChiTTV. 

(48) King Henry V. had two great seals, one of gold, which he delivered to the tnabop 



of Dnrham and made him lord chancellor, another of silver, which he delivered to the 
ians often confound chancellors and keepers, (l 
t this day, there being but one great seal, there 



bishop of London to keep; and historians often confound cbancellois and keepers, (l 
" — -" ,.„„,. .. > - ... . gjj^i thcr- 



cannot be both a chancellor and ^ o . 

are but one office, as is declared by the stat 5 Eliz. 4 Inst. 88, and the taking away the 
seal determines the office, i Sid. 338. It seems that it is not inconsistent for the lord 
chancellor also to hold the office ofchief justice of the King's Bench. Lord Hardwicke 
held both offices from 30th Pebruaiy till 7th June, i Sid. 33S. Com. Dig. tit. Chancery, 
(B. t).— CBirrv. Chancellor's case, I Bland. (Md. Cb.) 59!$, 623 (i8ss)- 
BooK m.— 5, 1009 
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without writ or patent, an officer of the greatest weight and power of any 
now subsisting in the kingdom , and superior in point of precedency to every 
temporal lord,(/) He is privy counsellor by his office, (y) and, according to 
lord chancellor Ellesmere, (r) prolocutor of the house of lords by prescrip- 
tion. To him belongs the appointment of all justices of the peace through- 
out the kingdom. Being formerly usually an ecclesiastic, (for none else 
were then capable of an office so conversant in writings, ) and presiding over 
the royal chapel, (i) he became keeper of the king's conscience; visitor in 
right of the king, of all hospitals and colleges of the king's foundation; 
and patron of all the king's livings under the value of twenty marks(/ ) pet 
annum in the king's books. (49) He is the general guardian of all infants. 

If) SUl. » Hen. Vlll. c. la (t) U*doi, HIM. of Ezch. 42. 

f«; Be1den,OfflceorLordCluiic|S. (() RSEdw. UI. 3F. IT. RSB. Uungb &0bUt<Sa4) 

(rf 0( Uie oDoe of lord chancellor, edit Ittl. eiteiidi (hli vtloe to twentr pomdt. 



, . . . „ . 3 be some inaccurncy in 

tbe fe&rned indie's text and references. I humbly conceive that a truer etatenieiit is 
this, — viz., that it appears from the rolls of parliameat in the time of Edward III. that 
it bad been the naage before that time for tne chancellors to give all the king's livings 
taxed (by the subsidy assessments) at twentj marka or under, to the clerks, who were 
then actuallyf/frt'orclerTymen, who had long labored in the court of chancery ; but that 
the bishop of Lincoln, when he waa chancellor, had given such livings to his own and 
other clerks, contrary to the pleasure of the king and the ancient usage; and therefore 
it ia recommended to the king by the conncit to command the chancellor to give such 
livings only to the clerks of chancery, the exchequer, and the other two benches or 
courts of Westminster halL 4 Edw. III. n. 51. But since the new valuation of bene- 
fice*, or the king's books, in the time of Henry the Eighth, and the clerks ceased to be 
in orders, the chancellor has had the absolute dispos^ of all the king's livings, even 
where the preaentatioti devolves to the crown by lapse, of the value of twenty pounds a 
year or nnder in the king's books. It does not appear how this enlarged patronage has 
been obtained by the chancellor: but it is probably by a private grant of the crown, from 
a consideration that the twenty marks in the time of Edward III. were equivalent to 
twenty pounds in the time of Henry VIH. Gibs. 764. i Burn, Ec. Law, lig. 

Concerning chancellor's salary, see Chancellor case, 1 Bland. (Md. ) 596, 693 (1835). 
So far this was the note in my first edition; but a reverend gentleman has been so 
obliging as to surest to me that, having once bad occasion to examine the subject, he 
was inclined to tbink that the chancellor's patronage was confined to benefices under tot. 
a^ear, and that livings exactly of that value belonged to the king, to be presented to by 
himself or his minister. Havine, in consequence, looked mon; attentively into the sub- 
ject, I am still of opinion that the authorities support what is advanced in the preceding 
part of the note. It cannot be doubted that since the new valor bemfidorum [The 
valueof benefices], /Otfni]^ were intended to be substituted for »«ar*j, andUiisisexpressly 
stated b_y bishop Gibson, p. ?&(. In the 4 Edw. lU., cited above, the chancellor's pat- 
ronage IS stated to be of ell livings of 30 marks and under, del (ax de vint marces el 
rfaJ'ifjwf [Oftheraleoftwenty marksand under]. In the i Hen. VI. note 35, Rolls of 
Parliament, there is a record appointing the duke of Bedford protector, and the duke of 
Gloucestor protector in his absence; and amongst <^er privileges it grants the protector, 
for the time-being, the patronage of all the livings belonging to the crown, ul^ taxatM 
viginti marcaram usque ad taxam Iriginta marcarum inclusivi [Beyond the rate of 
twenty marks to the rate of thirty macks inclusive]; and reserves the rest of the royal 
patronage to the king, except the benefices belonging to the chancellor, virtute officii tui 
TBy virtue of his office]. The word inclusivi can only apply to the noria »sfueaairigitiia 
[To thirty]; it cannot be reconciled with ullra, which was intended to leave the chan- 
cellor ao or under. This is also clearly expressed in the Rcgistrum Brevium 307, where 
there is an ancient writ called de prima beneficio ecchsiastico kabendo. Volutnus quod 
idem A. ad primum beneficiwin ecdesiasticutn {laxalionrm viginCi marcarum excedens) 
vacaturum, quod ad prasentioiiem aoslram pertinuerit, etc. [Of possessing the first 
cclesiastical. We will that the same A. be presented to the first vacant ecclesiastical 
benefice (exceeding the rate of twenty marks) which shall be in onr presentation.] 

In the vear-book, 38 Hdw. III. 3, it is laid down as law that the king shall present to 
toutx esglises que paaent I'extenl de to marcs [All churches which exceed the amount of 
twenty marks] ; and in the next line it is said that the chancellor shall present to all not 
taxed at ao marks, and having understood that the living in question was taxed at 401. 
he had presented to it, hut as, in fact, it was taxed at \al.. the king claimed it. The 
words in French state the general law; the rest only apply to the particular case. Yet 
Wataon is so csreleas as to state the chancellor's patronage to be under to marks and 



lotio 
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idiots, and lunatics; and has the general superintendence of all charitable 
uses in the kingdom. (50) And all this over and above the va^ and exten- 
sive jurisdiction which he exercises in his juduiai capacity in the court of 
chancery; wherein, as in the exchequer, there are two distinct tribunals: the 
one ordinary, being a court of common law; the other extraordinary, being 
a court of equity. 

The ordinary legal court is much more ancient than the court of equity. 
Its jurisdiction is to hold plea upon a scire fadas to repeal and cancel the 
king's letters- patent, when made against law or upon untrue suggestions; 
and to hold plea of petitions, monsirans de drotiXj^i) traverses of offices, and 
the like; when the king hath been advised to do any act, or is put in possession 
of any lands or goods, in prejudice of a subject's right.(M)(52). On 
proof of which, as the king can never *be supposed intendonally to [*48 
do any wrong, the law questions not but he will immediately redress 
the injury, and refers that conscientious task to the chancellor, the keeper 
of his conscience. It also appertains to this court to hold plea of all personal 
actions, where any officer or minister of the court is a partj'.(») It might 
likewise hold plea (by scire fadas) of partitions of land in coparcenery, (w) 
and of dower, (:r) where any ward of the crown was concerned in interest, so 
long as the military tenures subsisted : as it now may also do of the tithes of 
forest land, where granted by the king, and claimed by a stranger against 
the grantee of the crown;(_y) and of executions on statutes, or recognizances 
in nature thereof, by the statute 23 Henry VIII. c. 6,(?) But if any cause 
comes to issue in this court, that is, if any &ct be disputed between the 
parties, the diancellor cannot try it, having no power to summon a jury; 

(u) 4 Rep. 61. (I) Bro. Abr. tit. itoiMT. SS. Moor.Hti. 

(ft K InK. aa (p) BiOk Abe. dt. Dtimn. 10. 

w) Co. Utt. 171. P. N. B. 82. )■) 2 EdL Abr. 4W. 



nnder 3C^., and refers to this authority, ch. 9. . . , , 

«>rt the position that the chancellor has the patronage or 20 marks or 20/ Dig. bt. 
B^l. H. 5. In Pitz. N. B. 35 it is stated to be under 30 marks, without taking any notice 
of 30 exactly. And in a case of Hob. 914 the word is under. In that case Uie chancd- 
lor had presented to a living lapsed to the crown above so/, a year, and it was held that 
the Icing conld have no remedy, because the presentation had passed the great seal, and 
therefore apparently made by the king himself ; but if the presentation had stated that 
the benefice was under the vaJue of 3oit., then it would have been void, because the chan- 
cellor must have been deceived. In this case there was no occasion to state the instance 
of a living of the exact value of ao/. This was a benefice which had devolved to the 
crown by bpee; but no objection is made on that ground, and there seems to be no rea- 
son for any distinction, whether the benefice devolves to the king by lapse or by promo- 
tion of the iacumbent, or it is part of his original patronage. I have stated the authori- 
ties which expressly give the cnancellor the patronage of the value of 30 marks, or now 
30/., and I have referred to those which state it to be under; and, I cauuot but observe, 
so far they are all consistent, as I find no authority in opposition to those above, declaring 
that livings of the value of xi. belong to the kinr and not to the chancellor. 

The gentletnati who wished me to examine the authorities upon this subject was bo 
obliging as to inform me that the crown has the patronage of five livings OI the exact 
value of 30/. in the king's books, but that several others of that value occasionally de- 
volve to the crown by lapse and promotion; that he has examined the church-book in 
the secretary of state's office, and that he finds within the last century many instances 
of presentations to those livings by the crown; but he admits in some modem instances 
where the right to the presentation has been claimed both by the chancellor and the 
minister, that the latter has yielded to the former. From the whole, one is led to con- 
clude that these presentation's made by the crown were owing either to the inattention or 
the accommodation of the chancellor. — ChsisTian. 

(50] But such is not the case in the United States. RobertsoD v. Btdlions, 9 Barb. (N. 
Y.) 64, 91 (1850). 

iSiHA manifestation or plea of right.] 
SajThe jurisdiction of chancery according to equity and good conscience, extenda to 
all cases cognizable in eqni^ and the partyobjectingto its exercise must show that some 
other court of equity has cognizance of the case. U^pll v. Brown, r Brightly (Pa.) 397, 
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but must deliver the tgcoiA propria m(iMu(53) into the court of king's bench, 
where it shall be tried by the country, and judgment shall be there given 
thereon. (a)( 54) And when judgment is given in chancery upon demurrer or 
the like, a writ of error in nature of an appeal lies out of this ordioaty court 
into the court of king's bench:(d) though so little is usually done on the 
common-law side of Ae court, that I have met with no traces of any writ of 
error(c) being actually tnougbt, since the fourteenth year of queen Elizabeth, 
A.D. 1573(55) 

In this ordinary or l^;al court is also kept the offieina jusHiia:\f,(i^ out of 
which all original writs that pass under the great seal, all commissions of 
charitable uses, sewers, bankruptoy, idiotcy, lunacy, and the like, do issue; 
and for which it is always open to the subject, who may there at any 

time demand and have, ex debito jusHtiaX^l) any writ that his occasions 
*49] *niay call for. These writs (rating to the business of the subject) 

and the returns to them were, according to the simplicity of ancieat 
times, originally kept in a hamper, in hanaperio; and the others (relating to 
suG^ matters wherein the crown is immediately or mediately concerned) were 
preserved iu a little sack or bag, in parva baga: and thence hath arisen the 
distinction of the hanaper of&ce and petty bag office, which both belong to 
the common-law court in chancery. 

But the extraordinary court, or court of equity, is now become the court 
of the greatest judicial consequence. This distinction between law and 
equity, as administered in different courts, is not at present known, nor 
seems to have ever been known, in any other country at any time:(^) and 
yet the difference of one from the other, when administered by the same 
tribunal, was perfectly familiar to the Romans;(<r) the jus pratoriwm, or 
discretion of the prxtor, being distinct from the leges, or standing Iaws,(/) 

(aj Cm. J»c. 12. LsWh. 112. aenlon In ScotbraiJ, and every other Jurladloilon la 

(b) Year-book. 18 Edw. IIL 2S. IT An. 31 t> Bnrope of wtJcb w« hava viT tolerable eccount, 
Am.47. Dyer.Sie. IRdU. Rep. 2ST. 4 Inst. 89. ftiundall thelrdectstoneM well upon prlnrtpleeor 

te) Hie ODtnlon of lont-keeper Noith, Id 1683; {1 egnltr u thon of tawlilve Ikw. Lon] Kaboee'i 

Vern-lSl. 1 Bq^Co. Abr. 12^) tbatno mch wiltof mstor. Law TnwO, 1. S2^ 8»): Prine. of Eqoinr, 44. 

«in>r Isy, and tlutt ui Injunction ndght be toned (/I Tbns Clcem ••jam (Ud prcMitaaig, boo mm 

agKlnM ft, wema not to hne been wen conaldeTed. lAndum. mUt non efdfj^ due ODO^ut (mil (Mfu A de- 

(dl Tbe Qmtiea qf OmKioiee, lnitltue«d b; Jobti aptu* Mb promlttTit t our DwUein nlermmt iure 

111 Idng of Portucal, to review the aemenoe of ill pnorto mermtvr, nonnujla legOiai?' Offllc. 1 1. 

iDferloreourMandiDodentetbembjeqaltrJHad. ITo whom Is It not evident Uut Dmilaea made 

Un. HI«L ixli. 237,) ie^na nttaer to have beeo a tlirough feat or fMud ate of no valtditv? some of 

ooun of appeal. wblcbare diraolTedat tbediscreUon of the Judge, 

(c) Tbui too tbe parUament of Patli, Uie cooct of aiMl some by tbe laws.) 



(SsUWith his own hand.] 

(54) But on the equity; aide of the court questions of fact may be decided without an 
issue; but this jurisdiction ought to be eiercised very tenderly and sparingly. 9 Vcsey, 
168. On the tnal of an issue directed out of chancery, if either party be desirous of hav- 
ing a special jury, it is said to be proper to move the court of chancery for that purpose. 
See Free Ch. 964. » P. Wma. 68. 4 M. & S. 105, 196.— CHrTTV. 

It is important to confine this observatioa (which is not always done) to the common- 
law side of the court of chancery. Sitting as a judge at common law and trying causes 
according to the rules of the common law, the lord chancellor cannot decide by himself 
a dispute^ fact, and has no power of issuing process to the sheriff or other officer for 
summoning a jury. But on the equity side of the court, where the jurisdiction of the 
lord chancellor is placed entirely on other grounds than those of (he common law, he is 
equally competent to decide on disputed facts as on disputed law; and it is matter of dis- 
cretion only when he either orders or permits the parties to submit the trial of such fact 
to the cognizance of a jury. For the manner in which this is done, se^post, 45a. Accord- 
ing to tbe later precedents, when a record comes into the King's Bench from chancery, 
the chancellor does not deliver it propria manu [With his own hands], but sends it by 
tbe clerk of the petty bag. i Eq. Cb. Abr. 13S.— Col&RIDGB. Cnnningluun V. Brown- 
ing, I Bland (Md. Ch.) 299, 304 (1835). 

And now, by la & 13 VicL c 109, any issue, either of fact or law, must be sent to oue 
of the three superior courts of law, there to be determined according to the ordinary 
course of proceeding in those court&— Stbwart. 

f55) Bow. Eng. Const, (a ed.) ajo. 



(56) [The magazine of justice.] 

'-^)i:a8- ' - ■' 



justice.] 

io6a 
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bnt the power of both centred in one and the same magistrate, who was 
equally intrusted to pronounce the rule of law, and to apply it to particular 
cases by the principles of equity. With us, too, the aula re^iaisS), which was 
the supreme court of judicature, undoubtedly administered equal justice 
according to the rules of both or either, as the case might chance to require: 
and, when that was broken to pieces, the idea of a court of equity, as £stin- 
guished from a court of law, did not subsist in the original plan of partition. 
For though equity is mentioned by Bracton(^) as a thing contrasted to strict 
law, yet neither in that writer, nor in Glanvil or Fleta, nor yet in Britton, 
(composed under the auspices and in the name of Edward I., and 
♦treating particularly of courts and their several jurisdictions,) is [*50 
there a syllable to be found relating to the equitable jurisdiction of the 
court of chancery. It seems therefore probable, that when -the courts of 
law, proceeding merely upon the ground of the king's original writs, and 
confining themselves strictly to that bottom, gave a harsh or imperfect judg- 
ment, the application for redress used to be to the kii^ in person assisted by 
his privy-council, (from whence also arose the jurisdiction of the court of 
requests, (A) which was virtually abolished by the statute 16 Car I. c. 10;) 
and they were wont to refer the matter either to the chancellor and a select 
committee, or by degrees to the chancellor only, who mitigated the severity 
or supplied the defects of the judgments pronounced in the courts of law, 
upon weighing the circumstances of the case. This was the custom not only 
among our Saxon ancestors, before the institution of the aula regia,(i^ bal 
also after its dissolution, in the reign of king Edward I.;(-t) and perhaps, 
during its continuance, in that of Henry II(/) 

In Siese early times the chief judicial employment of the chancellor must 
have been in devising new writs, directed to the courts of common law, to 
give remedy in cases where none was before administered. (59) And to 
quicken the diligence of the clerks in the chancery, who were too much 
attached to ancient precedents, it is provided by statute Westm. 2, 13 Edw. 
I. c, 24, that " whensoever from thenceforth in one case a writ shall be found 
in the chancery, and in a like case falling under the same right and 
requiring like remedy *no precedent of a writ can be produced, the [*5i 
clerks in chancery shall agree in forming a new one; and, if they 
cannot agree, it shall be adjourned to the next pariiament, where a writ shall 
be framed by consent of the learned in the law,(»«) lest it happen for the 
future that the court of our lord the king be deficient in doing justice to the 
suitors. ■ ' And this accounts for the very great variety of writs of trespass 
on the case to be met with in the register; whereby the suitor had ready 
relief, according to the exigency of his business, and adapted to the spe- 
cialty, reason, and equity of his very case.(«) Which provision (with a 
little accuracy in the clerks of the chancery, and a little liberality in the 

to) L. 2, e. 7, fol. 23. than & iiiltig»aon of It m^ be pMfed from the 

m The maiten cosiilaible In tbla court. Imme- klna]. LL. Kdf. c. % 

dimlelvbefbreltedlwolutloa, were " ilmoBt all EOlta <f) Uunhara. ArriMn*. 59. 

that, by color of cquUy, or mppllcatlon nude lo the {I) Joannes SarUburiensfa, (who died ik. D. 1182, -X 



B.'mlght be brought before him: but origlnallT El™. U-.l apeaklDK of the chancellor"* olBca It 

roperlj all poor men's mitt, which were made TereeB preBied to hie pofemiHmn, has theae Uni 

ni^lo have rlRhi, wlthoi 

_. aoy money (br the same." amltb'n Cointtton- |lt tsbe wnocanceiB toe luieqmiaoie lawaoiine 

wealth, b. S, c. 7 kluplom, and eiecuteethe Just mandatMof a tight. 



and proper]; all poor men's sulU. which were made Tenee preBiRl to hie jiolyfr<mrrm. naa uieae uni 

to hb nu^eet; br supplication, and upon which IRcal.q^iegnrrgMcantxBatiniipiat 

tbej wan eotltled lo have right, without payment Wmrnidatop/jmndpfesmitt/Mtt. 

of any money fbr the same." amltb'n Cointiion- lit Is he who cancels the unequlfablo lawsi 



Jiu doM eonaeqni wm poulL Mj<u nSSi levmiia M, (it) A great Tarietr of new pieoedenti of writ*. In 

tOevtaUo defni& tjaxmlar ajnid mem ruo one may ouee before unprortded for, are bItbi by tbli Tery 

appeal to the kliiv In any mill, nolea be camiot ob- atatata of WeMm. 2. 

lain JnsUcc at home. If the decMon be too Mvere, (») Lamb, ArOtekm. 81. 



n Rcpleviu, p. 319, { 607 (1890). 
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judges, by extendiug rather thau uarrowing the remedial effects of the writ) 
might have effectu^y answered all the putposes of a court of equity;(tf) 
except that of obtaining a discovery by the oath of the defendant. 

But when, about the end of the reign of king Kdward III., uses of land 
were introduced, (^) and, though totally discountenanced by the courts of 
common law, were considered as fiduciary deposits and binding in con- 
science by the clergy, the separate jurisdiction of the chancery as a court of 
equity b^an to be established ;(y) and John Wattham, who was bishop of 
Salisbury and chancellor to king Richard II., by a strained interpretation 
of the above-mentioned statute of Westm. 2, devised the writ of subpana, 
returnable in the court of chancery only, to make the feoffee to uses account- 
able to his cestuy que use{fio) : which process was afterwards extended to other 
matters wholly determinable at the common law, upon false and fictitious 
suggestions; for which therefore the chancellor himself is, by statute 17 Ric. 

II. c. 6, directed to give damages to the party unjustly aggrieved. 
*52] But as the *clergy, so early as the reign of king Stephen, had 

attempted to turn their ecclesiastical courts into courts of equity, by 
entertaining suits firo lasione fidei,if>\) as a spiritual offence against con- 
science, in case of non-payment of debts or any breach of civil coutracts;(r) 
tillcheckedby the constitutions of Clarendon, (f) which declared that " pladta 
de debiiis quit fide inUrposita. debentur, vel absque inUrpositione fidei, sint in 
justitia regis r" ((>2) therefore probably the ecclesiastical chancellors, whodien 
held the seal, were remiss in abridging their own new-acquired jurisdiction; 
especially as the spiritual courts continued(/) to grasp at the same authority 
as before in suits pro lasione fidei so late as the fifteenth century, («) till 
finally prohibited by the unanimous concurrence of all the judges. However, 
it appears from the parliament rolls, (ic) that in the reigns of Henry IV. and 
V. the commons were repeatedly urgent to have the writ of subpana entirely 
suppressed, as being a novelty devis^ by the subtlety of chancellor Waltham 
against the form of the common law ; whereby no plea could be determined 
unless by examination on oath of the parties, according to the form of the 
law civil, and the law of holy church, in subversion of the common law. 
But though Henry IV., being then hardly warm in his throne, gave a pal- 
liating answer to their petitions, and actually passed the statute 4 Hen. IV. 
c. 23, whereby judgments at law are declared irrevocable unless by attaint 
or writ of error, yet his son put a negative at once upon their whole applica- 
tion: and in Edward IV.'stime the process by bill and .ru^to^na, was b«x>me 

the daily practice of the court, (x) 
*53] *'B"t tliis did not extend very far: for in the ancient treatise entitled 

divcrsilt dcs courlesXy) supptKed to be written ver>' early in the 

(D) TUiwutbeoplntaaof Falifiii.iiTe[y1e&nied hkTo Inued IB Kdw. I,, but more probAhlT (3 Prm. 

judgein the time ol Edwird the Pourtb. ■•Unity Rec. BM) 8 Edw. I[,, BOita pro btfioar fiiieivienvi- 

pana{taya be')ne»tmril my ev fomiitenaU uie eomt lowed toIheecct«i1aBtl(»l courtHiBccordlDg loinms 

««< <ire,«l nooM allenrlamm Urli artiom tur la aua. uicleat copies, (Berthelel itol. anOo. Ijond. IGSl, 

im le iuritdidian de aoBOHrt.et d'autc 90, b. 3 Pryn. Rec.SM.Iand the oaaunoD Kugllab 

uMmok, Zl Bdw. IV. 'ffl, ["Tlie sub- Imrulwlon of IhM ntatutc : thoiighlD Lfndevode'i 






Year-bnok, Zl Bdw. IV. 'ffl, ["Tbe sub- Imrulwlon of IhM ntatutc : thoiighlE 

lid notbeaooilen iisBd b'~ -- '■ '- " ' " — > n . n . ._j i_ .t. r^^ 
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li. Sped. tst. 

, , . _:i., sutta til coort Cbrfnlui pi. 

iKiUme fidei upon temponl oontracta were Bdjudged Ix) 

(obeooiitrarjtolaw. Flu. Abr. Ht ftuftOSioB, 16. tttdb 
But lu tbe statute or writ of drmmijieele agatii Ig) rn. ontuw 

[TbM you act caulloiisl;], mjppoeed by irme to 16M. [Diversity 

(Go) [Beneficiary's use.] 
6ij [For a breach of faith.l 
(6i) [" Let tboae pleas of debts which are due with or without the interposition of k 
trust, be in the king's jnriadiction."] 
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sixteenth century, wehaveacatalogueof the matters of conscience then c<^^i- 
zable by subpana in chancery, which fall within avery narrow compass. No 
regular judicial system at that time prevailed in the court; but the suitor, 
when he thought himself aggrieved, found a desultory and uncertain remedy, 
according to the private opinion of the chancellor, who was generally an 
ecclesiastic, or sometimes (though rarely) a statesman: no lawyer havingsat 
in the court of chancery from the times of the chief justices Thoip and 
Knyvet, successively chancellors to king Edward HI. in 1372 and i373,(i) 
to the promotion of Sir Thomas More by king Henry VIII. in 1530. After 
which the great seal was indiscriminately committed to the custody of lawyers, 
or courtieis.Ca) or churchmen, (^) according as the convenience of the times 
and the disposition of the prince required, till sergeant Puckering was made 
lord keeper in r592; from which time to the present the court of chancery 
has alwaj^ been filled by a lawyer, excepting Uie interval from i62r to r635, 
when the seal was intrusted to Dr. Williams, then dean of Westminster, but 
afterwards bishop of Lincoln, who had been chaplain to lord Gllesmere when 
chancellor,(.:X63) 

In the time of lord Ellesmere (a. d. 1616} arose that notable dispute be- 
tween the courts of law and equity, set on foot by Sir Edward Coke, then 
chief justice of the court of king's bench; whether a court of equity could 
give reUef after or against a judgment at the common law ? This contest was 
so warmly carried on, that indictments were preferred against the suitors, 
solicitors, the counsel, and even a master in chancery, for having incurred a 
pramunireifi^") by questioning in a court of equity a judgment in the court of 
king's bench obtained by gross fraud and imposition, (rf) This matter, 
being brought before the king, was by him referred *to his learned [*54 
counsel for their advice and opinion ; who reported so strongly in favor 
of the courts of equity, (e) that his majesty gave judgment in their behalf; 
but, not contented with the irrefragable reasons and precedents produced by 
his counsel, (for the chief justice was clearly in the wrong,) he chose rather 
to decide the question by referring it to the plenitude of his royal preroga- 
tive.(/) Sir Edward Coke submitted tothedecision,(^) and therehymade 
atonement for his error: but this struggle, together with the business of 
eemmendams, (in which he acted a very noble part,)(A) and his controlling 
the commissioners of sewers, (0 were die open and avowed cause3,(A) first of 
his suspension, and soon after of his removal, from his office. 

Lord Bacon, who succeeded lord Ellesmere, reduced the practice of the 
court into a more regular system ; but did not sit long enough to effect any 
considerable revolution in the science itself: and few of his decrees which 
have reached us are of any great consequence to posterity. His s 

{:) Spelm. Glon. 1I1. DiiriI. Chrm. Ser, 90. 
{a^ WrloUleilT. St. John, and Hatton. 
lb) Ooodrlck. GanllDcr. and HeMh, 

l<^ Bacoa'eWorUs. It. 611, S12, tSl. mortal to his nuJcMf, delwrlDK 

ie) WlilUlocke of I'ur!. II. m. 1 Cbanc. Rep. pllance would be conlTaiTto tbdi 

Append. 11. Ibw; but. apon bdnit broogbt bcnn 

(f) "For that It sppertatnetb lo our princely oouncll, tbvy all relnicted and pi 

oMce only to JndHC oyer all judges, and to diKom In eyerj lucli case /or the Mture, i 

and ilelernilnc nicb dHTerencex an at any time may Coke, who said " that, wben the » 

anil >ha11sriiie between Durseveni] courts touching would do hUdnty." Blog. Brit. 13) 

thi;l r juriadlctlon. and the sama lo setUe and deter- <ij Bee that article In ch. 6. 

mine ns we In our {Hlnoely wisdom shall And to (k) See lord Xllesmere's speech to 



blibopl king James, cooceivlns that the mntter 
affeotea bla piecogatlT^ seat letlen lo the Judges 
DM to proceed In It till hlmaclf had been flnit 



Append. 20. Beporta. 828, Though Sir Edward might probablf 

(al See the entry in the oounoll-boc*, X July, have retained hta srat. It, during his swpenalon, ho 
]«]& Blog. Brit. ISeo, would have comptlmented loid Vllllsn (the u 
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!□ the reign of Charles I, , did little to improve upon his plan : and even after 
the restoration the seal was committed to the earl of Clarendon, who had 
withdrawn from practice, as a lawyer, near twenty years; and afterwards to 

the earl of Shaftesbury, who (though a lawyer by education) had never 
♦55] practiced at all. Sir Heneage Finch, who succeeded in 1673, *and 

became afterwards earl of Nottingham, was a person of the greatest 
abilities and most uncorrupted integrity; a thorough master and zealous de- 
fender of the laws and constitution of his country; and endued with a per- 
vading genius that enabled him to discover and to pursue the true spirit of 
justice, notwithstanding the embarrassments raised by the narrow and tecb- 
nical notions which then prevailed in the courts of law, and the imperfect 
ideas of redress which had possessed the courts of equity. The reason and 
necessities of mankind, arising from the great change in property by the ex- 
tension of trade and the abolition of military tenures, co-operated in estab- 
lishing his plan, and enabled him, in the course of nine years, to build a 
system of jurisprudence and jurisdiction upon wide and rational foundations; 
which have also been extended and improved by many great men who have 
ance presided in chancery. And from that time to this, the power and busi- 
ness of the court have increased to an amazing d^;ree.(65) 



(65) Besides tbe chancellor, the master a/ Ihg rolls ixae jmsiiction al jxxi^a^ causes on 
tbe esctraordinary side of the court of chancery. Cardinal Wolsey was, It is said, tht first 
who introduced this power, thoueh then mtich objected to; yet now it seetna he is author- 
ized by special commission under the great aetU. Wyatt, Frac. Reg. 178. Com. Dig. 
Chancery, B. 4. The time and place of hia sitting are usually at six o'cloclc in the 
evening at his own court in the rolls yard. All decrees made by him must be signed by 
the lord chancellor before they are enrolled. 3 Geo. II. c. 30, a. 1. By statute 33 Geo. 
n. c. 35, 8. 6, a yearly sum of laooi. was granted to him; and by the late act 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 84 his salary is raised to 7000^. He holds his office by patent for life, and takes the 
oath prescribed by 18 Edw. III. in open court. Wyatt, Prac. Reg. 377, He takes 
precedence next after the chancellor, before all other of the judges. 

Owing to the great increase of business, and which is still increasing, it was provided, 
by the 53 Geo. III. c. 24, that his majesty might appoint an additional judge-assistant, 
called thc^ vice-chaucellor, to assist the chancellor, who must be a barrister of fifteen years' 
standing, to liuM his office during good behavior, subject to removal upon the address of 
both houses. By sect, z, he shall hear such cases as the chancellor shall direct. His 
decrees shall t>e subject to reversal by the chancellor, and must be signed by the latter 
before they are enrolled. By sect 3, he cannot alter or vary a decree of ctiancellor or 
master of rolls. Sect. 4 directs in what court he shall sit; and he is to rank next after 
the master of rolls. Sect 5 appoints hia officers. Sect. 6, how he is to be removed. 
Sect. 7, oath of office. Sect 8, nis salary, (5000/., increased by 6 Geo. IV. c, 84 to (taaol.) 
Sect. 13, that he and his officers ahall receive no fees for business done. Query, Whether 
the vice-chancellor has power to bear, by consent, a motion to discharge or alter an order 
made by the lord chancellor ? See i J. & W. 439. If he is anthoiized to discharge it, he 
is not to alter it. Id. ib. When Bitting/(?r the lord chancellor, he has no jurisdiction to 
alter or discharge orders made by the chancellor. Id. 431. 

Besides the master of the rolls, {the chief, ] there are eleven other masters in chancery. 
Com. Dig. Chancery, B. 5. All answers and affidavits are sworn before one of them and 
algned; all matters of account, exceptions to answers, etc., irregularities, contempta. and 
•nch like, are referred to them. 13 Car. II. st. 6. 12 Geo. I. c. 32. 5 Geo. III. c. aS. 
33 Geo. IIL c 43. 9 Geo. in. c. 19. 46 Geo. III. c. 138. Besides these, there ate mas- 
ttrs extraordinary, appdnted in the country to take affidavits, etc. Next in precedence 
are the six clerks, each of whom has ten sworn clerks under him. The six derks are 
principally concerned in matters in equity, and it is their business to transact and Sle all 
proceedings by bill and answer, and also to issue certain patents which pass the great 
seal, as pardons of men for chance medley, patents for ambassadors, sheriff's patents, and 
some ptbers. All these matters are transacted by their undcr-clerks. i Harr. Ch. P. 75. 
Though formerly otherwise, clients are now at liberty to choose their own clerks. Ord. 
Ch. 107. They claim, besides fees of six clerks' offices, others as comptrollers of the 
banaper, and for enrolling warrants, for patents, grants, and other matters passing under 
the great seal and returned Into hanaper office. Six clerks and three clerks of petty bng 
an Dy letters-patent (16 Slix.) incorporated and atyl^ clerks of the enrolment of the 
high court of diancery, and have two deputies. See 14 & 15 Hen. VIII. c. 8. 
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Pnm this court <rf equity in titancay, as from the otlier snperior courts, 
an appeal lies to the house of peeis. But there are these difi^«tc«s between 
appals from a court of eqnit>', and writs <rf' errw from a couit of law: i. 
That the former may be brooght upoo auy ioterlocotot^- matter; the latter 
upon nothing but only a definitire jndgmeut. 3. That on writs of error the 
faouseof lords pronounces the judgment: on a{q>eals it gives direction to the 
court below to recti^' its own decree. (66) 

IX. The next court that I »hall mention is one that hath no original juris- 
diction, but is only a court of appeal, to correct the errors of other jurisdic- 
tions. This is the court of ex^equer; which was first erected by statute 31 



The office of rQfii/rwr of this cooit is of great inipaitance. 

Tbe registiarhas fonr deputies, two of whom alw«jssit in court and ti . . 

and decrees, etc; and before the same aie enlerM he signs Ihem. 45 Geo. III. < 
Besides these, there arc the master of the sabpiena office, renstnr of affidavits, exaini- 
nen, usheis. accountant-genera), (la Geo. I. c 3a. la Gco> II. c. 24. 9 Geo. III. c. 19. 
jz Gcol III. c 4a. 46 Geo. III. c 139. 54 Geo. III. c. 14,) cnraitors, clerks of thepetty- 
* I a&cc, sergeant.at4rni5. warden of the fleet, clerk of the chapel of the n^ls, etc 
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The master of the rolls has long administered justice according to the rules of equit^r. 
In a separate court. He is ^pointed by letters-patent, and was fbrmeriy the chief 
merely of the niasteia in chancery, who carried out the decrees and performed the 



ministerial ftmctions of the courts of equity. A recent statute ( IS & 16 Vict. c. So) has 
provided, however, for the gndual abolition of tbe masteis in chancery and the trana* 
ference of their fouctions, under an amended procedure, to the judges and their chief 



cieiks. The jurisdiction of tbe master of the rolls is regulated by tlie statute 3 Geo. II. 
c. 30. by which all decrees nnd orders made by him, except in matters of bankruptcy 
and lanAcy, which, when this statute was passed, were appiupriated exclustveW to the 
lord chancellor, are to be valid, subject, however, to their Deiug dischaived or altered on 
appeal to the lonl chancellor. His jurisdiction is extended by the 3 £ 4 W. IV. c 94; 
and an appeal now lies from his judgment to the lord chancellor, or to the court of 
app^ in chancery. The master of rolls is, by I & a Vict, c. 94, the custodier of the 
[Hiblic records. 

In 1813, an additional judge in chancery, or vice-chancellor, was created, with power 
to hear and.determtne all matters depending in the court of chancery, according w the 
direction of the lord chancellor. This additional assistance was soon found insufficient 
to keep under the business which flowed into this court; and in 1833 it was relieved from 
the jurisdiction in bankruptcy, which it had previonaly exercised, and which wm then 
transferred to the courts of bankruptcy, an appeal, however, being sdll open to one of 
the vice-chancellors appointed to sit in bankm{itcy. But this appeal must now be made 
to the court of appe^ in chancery. It was still, however, generally admitted that the 
court of chancery was inadequate to relieve the crowd of suitors who awaited its judg- 
ments, and an increase of imges was loudly called for. Accordingly, when the equity 
jurisdiction of the court of exchequer was transferred to the court of chancery In ia4I, 
two additional vice-chancellors were appointed, (5 VicL C. Si) ""d a third vice-chancel- 
lor's court has siuce been created. 14 & 15 Vict. c. 4. 15 & 16 Vict, c. So. These Judge* 
are to hear and determine all matters depending in the court of chancery .either as a 
court of law or equity. — or which have been or shall be submitted to tbe jurisdiction of 
the said court or of the lord chancellor by the special authority o( any act of parliament. 

There is an appeal from the judgment of any of the vice-chfmcelloii, either to tbe lord 
chancellor or to tbe court of appeal in chancery. 

The court of appeal in chancery was created by the stat 14 & 15 VlcL C 83. It con- 
sists of two lords-justices, appointed by letters-patent, with whom the lord chancellor 
Bometimes sits to form a full court, bnt who, with or without the lord chancellor, exercise 
alt the Jurisdiction in equity possessed bv him, without prejudice to his aittins alone 
and exercising such jurisdiction alone as formerly. This court may consist of tne lord 
chancellor and the two lords-justices, or of the chancellor and one of such judges, or of 
the two lords-justices sitting together. Tbe appeal in bankruptcy, formerly to one of tbe 
vice-chancellors, is now to the two lords-! uaticei, who, together and exclusive of the lord 
chancellor, constitute tbe court of appeal in bankruptcy, whoae judgment in such casM 
is final. An appeal from any judgment or order of the roaster of the rolls or any of the 
vice-chancellors lies to this court or to the lord chancellor. 

From these conrts of equity in chancery, as from the other superior courts, an appeal 
lies to the house of peers.— Strwart. 

(66) Clason v. Shotwell, la Johnson (N. V.) 30, 49 U^U). See flirtbei Jurisdiction of 
Chancery, McCarthy v. Orphan Asylum Sodcty, 9 Cowen (N. Y. ) 437. 
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Edw. III. c. 12 to determine causes by writs of error from the common-law 
side of the court of exchequer. And to that end it consists of the lord 
chancellor and lord treasurer, taking unto them the justices of the king's 
bench and common pleas. In imitation of which, a second court of ex- 
chequer chamber was erected by statute 27 Eliz. c. 8, consisting of the 
justices of the common pleas, and the barons of the exchequer, before 
♦56] whom writs of error may be brought to reverse judgments *in certain 
suits(/) originally begun in the court of king's bench.(67) Into the 
court also of exchequer chamber (which then consists of all the judges of 
the three superior courts, and now and then the lord chancellor also) are 
sometimes adjourned from the other courts such causes as the judges upon 
argument find to be of great weight and difficulty, before any judgment is 
given upon them in the court below. (w) 

From all the branches of this court of exchequer chamber a writ of error 
lies to 

X. The house of peers, which is the supreme court of judicature in the 
kingdom, having at present no original jurisdiction over causes, but only 
upon appeals and writs of error, to rectify any injustice or mistake of the law 
committed by the courts below. To this authority this august tribunal suc- 
ceeded of course upon the dissolution of the aula regia. For, as the barons 
of parliament were constituent members of that court; and the rest of its 
jurisdiction was dealt out to other tribunals, over which the great officers 
who accompanied those barons were respectively delegated to preside; it 
followed, that the right of receiving aj^als, and superintending all otfier 
jurisdictions, still remained in the residue of that noble assembly, from 
which every other great court was derived. They are therefore in all causes 
the last resort, from whose judgment no further appeal is permitted; but 
every subordinate tribunal must conform to their determinations; the law 
reposing au entire confidence in the honor and conscience of the noble 
persons who compose this important assembly, that (if possible) they will 
make themselves masters of those questions which they undertake to decide, 
and in all dubious cases refer themselves to the opinions of the judges who 
are summoned by writ to advise them, since upon their decision all property 
must finally depend.(68) 

(() See nb. zzv, p. 111. (m) K IdM. UB. 1 Bubt. 14«. 

(67) By the staL 11 Geo. IV. and i W. IV. c 70, ttacae courts have been abolished, and 
the court of ezchei)ner chamber, as it now edits, constituted in their place. Error 
brought upon (that is to say, au appeal presented against) any judgment given by the 
courts of Qaeen's Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer is to be heard and deteimined 
only by the judges -or judgea and barons, as the case may be — of the otlfer two courts 
in uie exchequer chamber, from the Jnd^ent of which court no eiror lies except to the 
honae of lortfe. — Stewart. \Aulii regia — The tcing'a hall of justice.! 

(68) It is to be observed that it is not now the jtractice of the whole Dody of the houae 
of peers to attend to its judicial business. This is usually transacted entirely by the lord 
chancellor, or other peers who have filled judicial stations. Deputy speakeisof the legal 
profession not members of the body have been appointed at various tunes to preside in 
the absence of the lord chancellor. The attendance of three other lay peers during these 
sessions of the house Is a matter of form settled by rotation; but the lay peers, although 
thus present, properly abstain from voting on judicial matters,— the arguments on which 
it would be unreasonable to suppose thatthescanperfecUy understand, and to which they 
have not always entirely attended. The propriety of their so abstaining has been recently 
recognized in a case of great importance.— O'Connell v. The Queen, 11 C. &F. 421. The 
appellate jurisdiction of the house of lords must, however, be admitted to be in an unaet- 
tled and unsatisfactory state, i Stewart's Black.st. 9. 

"There can be no doubt," says Mr. Lewis, "that, both receutlv and of old, well- 
founded complaints have been heard of defects in the constitution of the upper house as 
the final court of appeal and error. The paucity of its l^al member*, the absence of 
any constitutional ohligation upon their legal members (excepting the chancellor) to 
106S 
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Hitherto may also be referred the tribunal established by statute 14 Edw. 
III. c. 5, consisting (though now out of use) of one pirelate, two earls, and 
two barons, who are to be chosen at every new parliament, to hear com- 
plaints of grievances and delays of justice in the lung's courts, and (with the 
advice of the chancellor, treasurer, and justices of both benches) to 
givedirections for remedying these ^inconveniences in thecourts below. [*57 
This committee seems to have been established lest there should be a 
defect of justice for want of a supreme court of appeal during any long 
intermission or recess of parliament; for the statute further directs, that if 
the difficulty be so great that it may not well be determined without assent of 
parliament, it shall be brought by the said prelate, earls and barons, unto 
the next parliament, who shall finally determine the same. 

XI. Before I conclude this chapter, I must also mention an eleventh 
species of courts of general jurisdiction and use, which are derived out of, 
and act as collateral auxiliaries to, the foregoing. I mean the courts of 
assize and nisi prius. 

These are composed of two or more commissioners, who are twice in every 
year sent by the king's special commission all round the kingdom, (except 
Loudon and Middlesex, where courts of nisi prius are holden in and after 
every term, before the chief or other judge of the several superior courts;(69) 



attend the tranMCtioti of the judicial bnatneas, the irregularity of attetidaoce wbicli the 
eogrosdiiK avocations of those who hold judicial office elsewhere rendera in their caae 
unavoidable, the advanced years to which most have in general attcdned who by succeaa 
in forensic life reach the peerage, — these various circumstances have led to a want of 
confidence in the constitution of this hieh court, atid a feelin? of uncertainty in ita 
administration of justice, which has occastonally been justified \iy the spectacle of one 
peer sitting in error from the judgment of a court composed of a plurality of judges; or, 
again, the decision of judges specially versed and accomplished, it may be, in the branch 
of inriBprudence involved, "^viewed by a peer or j>eeia having no such experience and 
endowed with no such special knowledge; or, again, two peers onlyattending and difFer- 
ing, — the one agreeing in and the other dissenting from the decision under review, and 
thus iu effect nullifying the suitor's right to a i^ision by leaving the case pr«<HaeIy 
where it was; or, lastly, (and which is perhaps more to be regretted than all,) a single 
legal peer sitting alone in one character to adjudicate upon a complaint against the 
decision already pronounced by him in another." Papers of Juridical Society, vol. i. p. 
143. With the view of strengthening the judicial staff in the house of peers, baron 
Parke ITOS recently made a peer for ufe only, with the title of lord Wensleydale, the 
object being that hereafter eminent lawyers may be introduced into the highest court 
without involving Bii.y permanent addition to the hereditary peerage or to the aristocratic 
aection of the le^slature, and withont entailing the burden of a hereditary title when 
there may not be adequate means of supporting it. Great dissatisfaction having been 
expressed at this movement, as tending to subject the houae of peers to the influence and 
power of the crown and to injuriously affect the balance of the constitution, a patent haa 
been since issued to lord Wensleydale in the usual form. 

In New York and New Jersey, and some other states, the plan of investing the 
Senate or the more permanent branch of the legislature with the (unctions of a high 
court of errors and appeals has been fairly tried, and, after an experience of many yean 
in the two states named, has been abandoned. To subject the decisions of lawyers to be 
reversed in the highest courts by the votes of Ia;^men was found to be productive of cou- 
liuriou and uncertainty, and consequent iuBecnnty to titles and property, — than which a 
greater evil cannot afflict any community. — Sbakswood. See Republic v. Smith, i 
Dallam (Tex.) 407 ( 1841). Gibson and Moore v. Rogers, 3 Pike (Ark.) 3^5 (1839). For 
the present £nglisli law on this subject see note 75. p- 1071, injra. 

(^9) The courts of Nisi Prius [Unless before] in London and Middlesex are called sii- 
lings. Those for Middlesex were established by the legislature in the reign of guctu 
Elizabeth. In ancient times all issues in action brought in that county were tried at 
Westminster in the terms, at the bar of tiie court in which the action was instituted; but 
when the business of the courts incr^wed these trials were found ao great an inconveni- 
ence that it was enacted, by the t8 Bliz. c. J3, that the chief-justice of the King's Bench 
should be empowered to try within the term, or within (bur days after the end of the 
term, all the issues joined in the court of chancery and King's Bench; and that the chiel- 
justice of the Common Pleas and the chief-baron should try in like manner the isaues 
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and except the four corthern countries, where the assizes are hotden only 
once a year,) to try by a jury of the respective counties the truth of such 
matters of lact as are then under dispute in the courts of Westminster hall. 
These judges of assize came into use in the room of the ancient justices in 
eyre, jusiiciarii in iHnere, who were regularly established, if not first 
appointed, by the parliament of Northampton, a.d. 1176, 22 Hen. II.,C«) 
with a delegated power from the king's great court, or aula regia, being 
looked upon as members thereof; and they afterwards made their cinniit 
round the kingdom once in seven years for the purpose of trying causes, (c) 
They were afterwards directed, by magna carta, c. 12, to be sent into every 
county once a year to take (or receive the verdict of the jurors or recog- 
nitors in certain actions, then called) recognitions or assizes; the most difficidt 
of which they are directed to adjourn into the court of common pleas to be 

there determined. The itinerant justices were sometimes mere justices 
♦58] of assize, or of dower, or of gaol -delivery, and the like; and *they 

had sometimes a more general commission to determine all manner of 
causes, being constituted ywj^Kiam ad omnia pladta:{p'){'jo) but the pre- 
sent justices of assize and nisi prias are more immediately derived frum the 
statute Westm. 2, 13 Kdw. I. c. 30, which directs them to be assigned out of 
the king's sworn justices, associating to themselves one or two discreet 
knights of each county. By statute 27 Kdw. I. c. 4, (explained by 12 Edw. 
II. c. 3,) assizes and inquests were allowed to be taken befra'e any one 
justice of the court in which the plea was brought, associating to him one 
knight or other approved man of the county. And lastly, by statute 14 
Edw. III. c. 16, inquests of nisi prius may be taken before any justice of 
either bench, (though the plea be not depending in his own court,) or before 
the chief baron of the exchequer, if he be a man of the law; or otherwise 
before the justices of assize, so that one of such justices be a judge of the 
king's bench or common pleas, or the king's sergeant sworn. (71) They 
usually make their circuits in the respective vacations after Hilary and 
Trinity terms; assizes being allowed to be taken in the holy time of lent by 
consent of the bishops at the king's request, as expressed in statute Westm. 
I, 3 Edw. I. c. 51. And it was also usual, during the times of popery, for 
the prelates to grant annual licenses to the justices of assize to achninister 
oaths in holy times; for, oaths being of a saored nature, the logic of those 
deluded ages conduded that they must be of ecclesiastical cognizance. (^ ) 
The prudent jealousy of our ancestors ordained (r) that no man of law 
should be judge of asdze in his own county, wherein he was bom or doth 

In) Belli. Jan. '. Z, 1 6. Bpelm. (M. tat. aat in the nine place.] Annul. ScA. Wlgorn. In 

(o) Co. 1.1tt. »».-Anw 1381. jMKcfard WiunHiM Whart. Angl. Sao: i. IW. 

•eurvBl 'ipHiI lei^DTiiliM in odavh S. Jo*amia Bap- tit) Brad. ^ 3. fr. l. c II. 

tlMr:—el Miu nimflafiu to* ndmfceere reeumtiL, miod (qS Inilaiioes beieof may be met with la the &p- 

■eptemannJnnmliiiaernnfriapif.pMffuam JiuH^arlf poidlito SpeUnan's original of tbe terms, and fa 

<Hit«n HlllHuMnfr-nDU. [rhehidies Id Krre came to IIt. Parken Antjqoitin, ZOO. 



nuBbiviirrtirmL [Thejudies In Km came to IIt. ParkerVAnlJqaitin, ZOS. 

— . ••- octave of WaJotaffleft^,- and (r) Bf- ^' " " "" 

Y refuaed to admit them, becense Vtu, c 



r)B(U.iEfS^.m.<!.2. SBkLlLcl. 3t Ben. 
neyen rean had not elapaed tinat 

joined in their respective courts, Iti the absence of any one of the chie^ the aame 
authority was given to two of the judges or barons of his cotirt. The statute la Geo. t. 
c. 31 extended the time to eight ^ys after term, and empowered one judge or baron to 
sit in the absence of the chief. The 24 Geo. n. c. 18 has extended the time after tenn 
still further to fourteen days. — Chiusttan. 

And the time was afterwarda, and still continues, unlitnited during the vacation next 
after the term, by the i Geo, IV, c sj. Before the passing of the I Geo, IV. c 3t, Uie 
niai prins sittings in Middlesex tfere confined to Westminster hall; but by that act they 

' ' " - jtherfit • ■ -'■ ■ . 

.U pleasO 

(Vii And now, by i Geo. fv. 
a record and malce any order it 
own court. —Cb ittv. 
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inhabit;(72) and a similar prohibition is found in the civil law,(i) ^111011 lias 
carried this principle so far that it is equivalent to the crime of sacrilege for 
a man to be governor of the province in which he was bom or has any dvil 
connection. (/) 

The judges upon their circuits now sit by virtue of five several authorities. 
I. The commission of the ^(»^. 2. A commission of trv^^ and i^n»in«r. 3. 
A commission of general gaol-delivery. The consideration of all which 
bdongs properly *to the subsequent book of these commentaries. But [*59 
the fourth commission is, 4. A commission of assize, directed to the 
justice and sergeants therein named, to take (together with their associates) 
assizes in the several counties, — that is, to take the verdict of a peculiar 
species of juiy, called an assize, and summoned for the trial of landed disputes, 
of which hereafter. The other authority is, g. That ofnisi prius,(_73) which 
is a consequence of the commission of assiaeXu") being annexed to the office 
of those justices by the statute of Westm. 2, i3Edw. I. c. 30, and it empowers 
them to try all questions of fact issuing out of the courts of Westminster 
that are then ripe for trial by jury.(74) These, by the course of the couits.Cw) 
are usually appointed to be tried at Westminster in some Eastern or Michael- 
mas Term, by a jury returned from the county wherein the cause of action 
arises; but with this proviso, nisi prius, unless before the day prefixed the 
judges of assize come into the county in question. This they are sure to do 
in the vacations preceding each Easter and Michaelmas Term, which saves 
much expense and trouble. These commissions are constantly accompanied 
by writs of associaUon, in pursuance of the statutes of Edward I. and II. 
before mentioned; whereby certain persons {usually the clerk of assize and 
his subordinate officers) are directed to associate themselves with the justices 
and sergeants, and they are required to admit the said persons into their 
society, in order to take the assizes, etc., that a sufEdent supply of commis- 
sioners may never be wanting. But, to prevent the delay of justice by the 
absence of any of them, there is also issued of course a writ of si non omnes, 
directing that if all cannot be present, any two of them (a justice or a ser- 
geant being one) may proceed to execute the commission. 

These are the several courts of common law and equity which are of public 
and general jurisdiction throughout the kingdom. (75) And, upon the whole, 

<() C. 9, », 4. (»i See cb. zzll. p. SEB. 



(73) The statute la Geo. II. c, 37 withdrew this reatriction Irom the comtnisdoners of 
over and terminer, and 49 Geo. lit. c. 91 withdrew it as to commissionera of asdze and 
nui prius. 

(73) [UnlesB before.] 

(74) An important act, the 3 Geo. IV. C. 10, waa lately passed to remedj the defect of 
the commission not being opened on the day appointed; by wbich it is enacted that the 
commission ma; be opened on the succeeding day to the one appointed; and if such sac- 
ceeding day be a. Sunday, or any other day of public rest, then on the next following 
day, provided the opening the comnoisaion on the appointed day was prevented by the 
presaure of business elsewhere, or by some unforeseen cause or accident — Chitty. 

(75) "The Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 1873 & 1875," has effected a complete 
reorganization of the English courts. The act declares that the hieh court of chancery, 
the court <rf queen's bench, of common pleas at Westminster, of ezcnequer, of admiralty, 
of probate, and of divorce and matrimonial causes shall be consolidated together, and 
sbsJl constitute one supreme court of judicature. 

This supreme court is then divided into two permanent divisions; ' ' Her Majesty's HJgh 
Court of Justice," and " Her Majesty's Court of Appeal." For convenience and for 
bnsiness of a special character, the former is subdivided Into three parts: i. Chancery; 
3. Queen's bench (embracing the common pleas and exchequer); 3. Probate, divorce, 
and admiralty. 

The court of appeal, while not subdivided, usually rita in two divisions of three judges 
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we cannot but admire the wise economy and admirable provision of our 
ancestors in settling the distribution of justice in a method so well calculated 
for cheapness, expedition, and ease. By the constitution which they estab- 
lished, all trivial debts and injuries of small consequence were to be 
*6o] recovered or redressed in every *man's own county, hundred, or 
perhaps parish. Pleas of freehold, and more important disputes of 
property, were adjourned to the king's court of common pleas, which was 
fixal in one place for the benefit of the whole kingdom. Crimes and misde- 
meanors were to be examined in a court by themselves, and matters of the 
revenue in another distinct jurisdiction. Now indeed, for the ease of the 
subject and greater despatch of causes, methods have been found to opeu all 
the three superior courts for the redress of private wrongs; which have 
remedied many inconveniences, and yet preserved the forms and boundaries 
handed down to us from high antiquity. If facts are disputed, they are sent 
down to be tried in the country by the neighbors; but the law arising upon 
those &cts is determined by the judges above: and, if they are mistaken in 
point of law, there remain in both cases two successive courts of aj^teal to 
rectify such their mistakes. If the rigor of general rules does in any case 
bear hard upon individuals, courts of equity are open to supply the defects, 
but not sap the fundamentals, of the law. Lastly, there presides over all 

As to jurisdictioa, that of the lugh court of justice corresponds in its seveial divisions 
to the inrisdiction anciently possessed by each. The judges in any division may sit in 
any other; and any iclief which might be given b^ any of the raurts constituting; the 
several divisions may now be given by any oUier division or by any judge of any division. 
Where mles of equity, common law, or a^niralty conflict, the act states which rale shall 
prevul, and, in cases not otherwise provided for, enacts that when law and equity con- 
flict, equity shall prevail. 

The high court of justice exercises chiefly original jurisdiction; the court of appeal 
only appellate. The house of lords is retained as the highest court of appeals. 

As to the number of jud^ in each divinon: the chancery consists of the lord chan- 
cellor, presidenly and Ave justices; the queen's bench division, of the lord chief-justice 
and fourteen justices; the probate, divorce, and admiralty, of two judg^ the president 
and another. Chitty'a Bug. Statutes, vol. 7, Judicature. 

In the United States there are two systems of courts, separate and distinct, growing 
out of the peculiar nature of our form of government. " America is a commonwealth 
of commonwealths, a republic of republics, a state which, while one is nevertheless com- 
posed of other states," each covering a legislative domain, sovereign and independent, 
limited in its powers only by the Droader poweis of the federal government 

I. State courts. Between the courts of the seveiul states there is a striking family 
Fesembtance. Bach has its highest court of last resort, and its system of inferior courts 
(rf'varions grades and names, with powers and jurisdictions definitely marked out. 

3. The f^eral courts are provided for by the constitution of the United States and 
statutes passed by congress from time to time under authority originally conferred by 
the constitution " to establish inferior courts." 

The highest federal court is the supreme court, composed at the present time of nine 
judges — one chief justice and eight associate justices — sitting at the national capital, 
holding one term a year. The justices are appointed by the president, for life, subject to 
removal for misbehavior only. 

The jurisdiction of this court, as of all federal courts, is accurately defined by the con- 
■titntian and statutes. In brief, it extends to questions arising under the constitution, 
bws, and treaties of the United States; to questions a&ecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to cases of admimlty and maritime jurisdiction; to coses in which 
the United States is a party; to controversies between states, between citizens of different 
states, and between states or citizens thereof and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. In 
cases affecting ambassadors, and where a state is a party, tlie jurisdiction of this court ii 
or^nal; in other cases, appellate. It is in some matters exclusive of, in others concur- 
rent with, the jurisdiction of the state courts. 

The constitution provides that the judidal power of the federal government shall 
extend to all case) at law or in equity arisii^ under the constitution. As a consequence, 
law and equity have never been mer^^ as in England and in many of the states, but if 
an equitable remedy is sought, it must be under equity practice, which is baaed upon 
that of the English high conrt of chancery. 
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one great court of appeal, which is the last resort in matters of both law and 
equity, and which will therefore take care to preserve a uniformity and 
equilibrium among all the inferior jurisdictions: a court composed of prelates 
selected for their piety, and of nobles advanced to that honor for their per- 
sonal merit, or deriving both honor and merit from an illustrious train of 
ancestors; who are formed by their education, interested by their property, 
and bound upon their conscience and honor, to be skilled in the laws of their 
country. This is a faithful sketch of the English juridical constitution, as 
designed by the masterly hand of our forefathers, of which the great original 
lines are still strong and visible; and if any of its minuter strokes are by 
the length of time at all obscured or decayed, they may still be with ease 
restored to their pristine vigor; and that not so mudi by fanciful alterations 
and wild experiments (so Sequent in this fertile age) as by closely adhering 
to the wisdom of the ancient plan, concerted by Alfred and perfected I^ 
Edward I., and by attending to the spirit, without oeglectiag the forms, of 
their excellent and venerable institutions, 



CHAPTER V. 

OF CODRTS BCCLBSIASTICAL, MILITAKY, AND UARITIUR. 

BssiDBS the several courts which were treated of in the preceding diapter, 
and in which all injuries are redressed that fall under the cognizance of the 
common law of England, or that spirit of equity which ought to be its con- 
stant attendant, there still remain some other courts of a jurisdiction equally 

Hie inferior federal courts are the following: 

I. The district courts. The teiritory of the United States is divided in judicial dis- 
tricts, usually co-extensive with the several states, but some of the larger states having 
two or three districts. At the present time (1897) there sre in all about seventy, each 
having a district court presided over by one judge, who ia appointed by the president, 
and must live in his district. The jurisdiction of the district courts embraces admiralty 
and maritime causes; penalties under the United States laws; the postal service; actions 
against national banks; crimes, less than capital, against United States laws, and many 
others. Appeals formerly went to the circuit court or to the supreme coiui:; bnt now go 
to the recently establish^ circuit court of appeals or to the supreme court. 

3. The circuit courts. The territory covered by the 69 districts is also covered by 
nine circuits, each having its court. Bach circuit consists of several states. Bach of the 
nine justices of the supreme court is allotted to one of the circuits, and a special circuit 
judge is appointed on each circuit, and recently (i8gi ) it was found advisable to appoint 
a second judge in each circuit. 

Circuit courts are held by the justice of the supreme court assigned to the circuit, or 
by a circuit judge, assisted, in some cases, by a district judge. The jurisdiction of these 
courts was, before 1891, both appellate and original. But the act creating the circuit 
court of appeals took from them all appellate jurisdiction, and vested it in Ue latter. 



There is a circuit cotirt of appeals created for each of the nine circuits. It consists of 
three judgea, of whom two staal! constitute a quorum. The chief justice and associate 
jtisticen of the supreme court assigned to each circuit, and the circuit judges in each 
circuit, and the several district judges within each circuit, are competent to sit as judges 
in the circuit court of appeals. But no judge may sit in a canse originally tried Wore 
him. 

The act of 1891 provides for a division of the appellate jurisdiction between this court 



), either federal or state, and appeals from state courts. All other c 
uie circuit court of appeals. The judgment of this court is final, with the exception that 
it may, at anytime, "certify to the supreme court any questions or propositions of law 
Gonceming which it dedres the instrucUon of that conrt for its proper decision." There- 
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public and general, whldi take cognizance of other species of injuries of an 
ecclesiastical, military, and maritime nature; and therefore are properly dis- 
tinguished by the title of ecclesiastical courts, courts military, and maritime. 

I. Before I descend to consider particular ecclesiastical courts, I must first 
of all in general premise that in the time of our Saxon ancestors there was 
no sort of distinction between the lay and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction: the 
county-court was as much a spiritual as a temporal tribunal: the rights of the 
church were ascertained and asserted at the same time, and by the same 
judges, as the rights of the laity, (t) For this purpose the bishop of the 
diocese, and the alderman, or in his absence the sheriff of the county, used 
to sit together in the county-court, and had there the cognizance of all causes, 
as well ecclesiastical as civil: a superior deference being paid to the bishop's 
opinion in spiritual matters, and to that of the lay judges in temporal. (a) 
This union of power was very advantageous to them both; the pres- 
*62] ence of the *bishop added weight and reverence to the sheriff's pro- 
ceedings; and the authority of the sheriff was equally usefiil to the 
bishop, by enforcing obedience to his decrees in such refractory offenders as 
would otherwise have despised the thtmder of mere ecclesiastiod censures. 

But so moderate and rational a plan was wholly inconsistent with those 
views of ambition that were then forming by the court of Rome. It soon 
became an established maxim in the papal system of policy, that all ecclea- 
astical persons and all ecclesiastical causes should be solely and entirely 
subject to ec<^esiastical jurisdiction only; which jurisdiction was supposed 
to be lodged in the first place and immediately in the pope, by divine inde- 
feasible right and investiture from Christ himself, and derived from the pope 
to all inferior tribunals. Hence the canon law lays it down as a rule, that 
"saeerdoUs a regibtts honorandi sunt, non judicandi;" {^(^2) and places an 
emphatic reliance on a fobulous tale which it tdlls of the emperor Constan- 
tine, that when some petitions were brought to him, imploring the aid of his 
authority against certain of his bishops accused of oppression and injustice, 
he caused (says the holy canon) the petitions to be burnt in their presence, 
dismissing them with this valediction, "I'te et inter vos causas veslras disat- 
ate, quia dignum non est ut nosjudicemus Deos."{c)(^i) 

It was not, however, till after the Norman conquest that this doctrine was 
received in England; when William I. (whose title was warmly espoused by 
the monasteries, which he liberally endowed, and by the foreign clergy, 
whom he brought over in shoals from Prance and Italy and planted in the 
best preferments of the English church) was at length prevailed upon to 
establish this fetal encroachment, and separate the eodesiastical court from 
the civil: whether actuated by principles of bigotry, or by those of a more 
refined policy, in order to discountenance the laws of king Edward, 
♦63} abounding with the spirit of Saxon liberty, is not altogether *certain. 

{a) Cd^terrimokaietoTieiutiiietiinopiatlaldtman- am Initnict the people In dlTJne, Ibe other In hn- 

itMmaianUi:tiMTamaUiTjmadlvina,aUfThHtaana nun Uwh.) £C £ad^. c fi. 

popubm fdoerlo. [Let the bishop and »liicrinan be (b) Dea^. port. % eaut, 11, flu. 1. C. U. 

prceenl M thia illuMrlous anembly: of whom let the |c) nild. 

upon tlie supreme court may send down Unding legal instructions, or majr have the 
whole record seat up to it for final determination as upon an orijfinal appeal. 

The only other federal courts are a conrt of claims, fire judges: a court of private land 
claims, five judges; a conrt of appeals of the District of Columbia, three judges; and a 
snpreme court of the District of Colnmbia, mi judges. 

(i] 3 Moore'a Priv. Cro. Cases, 177, 191 (.1838). The ecclesiastical as separate from the 
civil courts is foreign to our institations, and has no place in our Jurisprudence. Here 
all wrongs are redressed, and all remedies furnished in the civil tribunals. Short v. 
Stotts, 58 Ind. 3j, 36 (1877). 

(1) [" The pnests are to be honored, not judged, by kinra."] 

(3) ["Go and diacnsa your causes among yourselves, for it is not meet that wc should 
'yiAsEt the god*."} 
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But tbe latter, if not the cause, was aodoabtedly the conseqaence, of 
this separatioti; iot the Saxoii laws were socm overborne by the Norman 
judiciaries, when the county-court fell into disregard by the bishop's with- 
drawing his presence, in obedience to the charter of the Conqueror;(tf ) 
whidi prohibited any spiritual cause &om being tried in tbe secular courts, 
and conunaoded the suitors to appear before tbe bishop only, whose decisions 
were directed to conform to the canon law.(ir) 

King Henry the First, at his accession, among other restorations of the 
laws of king Edward the Confessor, revived this of the union of the civil and 
ecclesiastical courts. (_/") Which was, according to Sir Edward Colce,(/') 
after tbe great heat of the conquest was past, only a restitution of the ancient 
law of ^gland. This, however, was ill relished by the popish clergy, who, 
under the guidance of that arrogant prelate, archbishop Anselm, very early- 
disapjm>ved of a measure that put them on a level with tbe pro&ne laity, 
and subjected spiritual men and causes to the inspecti<»i of the secular 
magistrates: and therefore in their synod at Westminster, 3 Hen. I., they 
ordained that no bishop should attend the discussion of temporal causes;(A) 
which soon dissolved this newly-efiected union. And when, upon the 
death of king Henry the First, *the usurper Stephen was brought in [*64 
and snpported by the clergy, we find one article of the oath which 
they imposed upon him was, that ecclesiastical persons and ecclesiastical 
caoses ^onld be subject only to the bishop's jurisdiction. (i) And as It 
was about that time that the contest and emulation began between the laws 
of England and those of Rome, (^) tbe temporal courts adhering to the former, 
and the spiritual adopting the latter as their rule of proceeding, this widened 
the breach between them, and made a coalition afterwards i: it practicable; 
which probably would else have been effected at the general reformation of 
the church. 

In briefly recounting the various species of ecclesiastical courts, or, as they 
are often styled, courts christian, icuria ckristianilatis,) I shall begin with the 
lowest, and so ascend gradually to the supreme court of appeal. (/ ) 

1. The archdeaam' s (xnxrt is the most inferior court in the wh(de ecclesiasti- 
cal polity. It is held in the archdeacon's absence before a ju^e appointed 
by himself, and called his official; and its jurisdiction is sometimes in con- 
ctirrence with, sometimes in exclusion of, the bishop's court of the diocese. 
Prom hmce, however, by statute 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12, an appeal lies to that 
of tbe bishop. 

2. The conHsUny court of every diocesan bishop is held in their several 
cathedrals, for the trial of all ecclesiastical causes arising within their respec- 

(d) Hale, HIK. C. L. 102. Belden, In Badm. p. B, [I wIU uid commuid Cliikt all penoiu belongliir I* 

M. iJBtL.m. WUk. £1. ^sol. icu. 212. Qie oountT, attend the roiintvarit hundrpd court! 

I() MtBw vtiamM vej anli&aeoKfu de lapOut u ther did In tbe time of Itlne BitwKi].] And 

•UtapMbut amgi&i fn ftundn4 ftiuMa CcnMiBf, ncr what is bert obKurcly blDled at ts fii I lyei plained 




Ofontur primu diJtttii i-erx rhrU- 

•igaloniM diffilt MMiKieMoMJnu cj]rimiif»r. (1.^ Ihn 
Renenl pleas of (tie cnuntle< bv held [a cerlain 
-'-'" and dinijcta: and the blahoH and oourtu, 

, premit ; and Qrat let all allRlrE conceriilnK 

rellniin lie tranncted ; next (he plpag ol the crown, 
and laMlr let the ouuesaf Indlrldoala be beard and 



whieb i«l«te« to rolrittial mattrra (the gnvernment 

oT aonlB) for the jadgment of secular penom; bat , 

wlMMTor iball tx rata acoordlng Ut tbe eplKopal Jiutlr determined.] 

lawii for may oanae or oOence. aball oome M the tg) 2 Inn. 10. 

Iitaoecboaro and appointed bjrtbebfabop for that (A) Neepiicopl iiretilariim pbuftorwR offieiam mh- 

yorpow, and theie mak« bis onn defence ; to the cfyiaaL [Let no bUbop take charge of racular 

vnfftliai right mar ^ done to God and bl* blahopi, piciu.] }<pclm. rod. 301. 

•ceoidliw ta tb« canon and eplMupal lava, and not |fi Rpelm. rvtsoi. 

than of Qie tumdred.] It:) He« book I. Intrnd.j 1. 

(/) Volo el pnKlpIo, »t timntide aymOaln eani ml (li For further parttcularri, wr Biirn'x Ecclecia*. 

eomlbitiit It iltmdrtan. Meal Jfrrrinl limporr rrpit Ed- llrnl iJiw. Wood'n InmLnIt' ol ilie Cciiiimuii l.aw, 
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tive dioceses. The bishop's chancelltv, or his commissaiy, is the judge; 
and ftom his sentence an appeal lies, by virtue of the same statute, to the 
archbishop of each province respectively, 

3. The court of arches is a court of appeal belonging to the arch' 
♦65] bishop of Canterbury; whereof the judge is called *the dean of the 
arches, because he anciently held his court in the church of Saint 
Uary le bow, (^sancta Maria de arcubus,) though all the principal spiritual 
courts are now holden at doctors' commons. His proper jurisdiction is only 
over the thirteen peculiar parishes belonging to the archbishop in London: 
but the office of dean of the arches having been for a long time united with 
that of the archbishop's principal official, he now, in right of the last-men- 
tioned office, (as doth also the official principal of the archbishop of York,) 
receives and determines appeals from the sentences of all inferior ecclesiasti- 
cal courts within the province. And from him an appeal lies to the king in 
chancery, (that is, to a court of delegates appointed under the king's great 
seal,) by statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, as supreme head of the English church, 
in the place of the bishop of Rome, who formerly exercised this jurisdiction; 
which circumstance alone will furnish the reason why the popish clergy were 
90 anxious to separate the spiritual court irom the temporal. 

4. The court oi peculiars is a branch of and annexed to the court of arches. 
It has a jurisdiction over all those parishes dispersed through the province 
of Canterbury in the midst of other dioceses, which are exempt from the 
ordinary's jurisdiction and subject to the metropolitan only. All ecclesiasti- 
cal causes arising within these peculiar or exempt jurisdictions are, originally, 
cognizable by this court; from which an appeal lay formerly to the pope, but 
now, by the statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, to the king in chancery. 

5. "^hc prerogative court is established for the trial of all testamentary 
causes where the deceased hath left bona nolabilia{^') within two different 
dioceses. In which case the probate of wills belongs, as we have formerly 
seen,(w) to the archbishop of the province, by way of special prerogative. 
And all causes relating to the wills, administrations, or legacies of such 

persons are, originally, cognizable herein, before a judge appointed 
*66] by the archbishop, called the judge *of the prerogative court: from 

whom an appeal lies, by statute 35 Hen. VIII. c. 19, to the king in 
chancery, instead of the pope, as formerly, 

I pass by such ecclesiastical courts as have only what is called a voluntary, 
and not a contentious, jurisdiction; which are merely concerned in doing or 
aelhng what no one opposes, and which keep an open office for that purpose, 
(as granting dispensations, licenses, faculties, and other remnants of the papal 
extortions, ) but do not concern themselves with administering redress to any 
injury: and shall proceed to 

6. The great court of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes, viz., thecourt of 
delegates, judices deUgati,{^) appointed by the king's commission under his 
great seal, and issuing out of chancery, to represent his royal person, and 
hear all appeals to him made by virtue of the before-mentioned statute of 
Henry VIII. This commission is frequently filled with lords, spiritual and 
temporal, and always with judges of the courts at Westminster, and doctors 
of the civil law. Aiq)eals to Rome were always looked upon by the English 



(4} [Goods of notable value, i. e. go* 
■blUings, lying in another bonse than that in which be died, and berrt>y rendered 
cognizable by probate before the archbiahop of the pravince, unless by spectu cuatom it 
be otberwiae.] See Bowver's Com. Const. Xaw of Eng. 367. 

(5) [Del^^ed judges.] See Bowyer's Com. Const Law of Bug. p. aSt. 
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nation, even in the times of popery, with an evil eye, as being contrary to 
the liberty of the subject, the honor of the crown, and the independence o: 
the wbde realm; and were first introduced in verj- turbulent times in the six- 
teenth year of king Stephen, (a. d. 1151,) at the same period (Sir Henry 
Spdman observes) that the civil and canon laws were first imported into 
^gland. (») But, in a few years after, to obviate this growing practice, the 
constitutions made at Clarendon, 11 Hen. II., on account of the disturbances 
raised by archbishop Becket and other zealots of the holy see, expressly 
4eclare,(0) that appeals in catises ecclesiastical ought to lie, (rc»n the arch- 
deacon to the diocesan; from the diocesan to the archbi^op of the province; 
and from the archbishop to the king; and are not to proceed any further 
without special license &om the crown. But the unhappy advantage that 
was given, in the reigns of king John aud his son Henry the Third, 
to the encroaching ^^wer of the pope, who was ever vigilant to [*67 
improve all opportunities of extending his jurisdiction hither, at 
length riveted the custom of appealing to Rome in causes ecclesiastical so 
strongly, that it never could be thoroughly broken oflF till the grand rupture 
happened in the reign of Henry the Eighth; when all the jurisdiction 
osorped by the pope in matters ecclesiastical was restored to the crown, to 
whidi it originally belonged: so that the statute 35 Hen. VIII. was but 
declaratory en the ancient law of the realm. (/) But in case the king him- 
sdf be party in any of these suits, the appeal does not then He to him in 
diancery, which would be absurd; but, by the statute 34 Hen. VIII. c. la, 
to all the bishops of the realm, assembled in the upper house of convocation. (6) 

7. A commission of review is a commission sometimes granted, in extra- 
(wdinary cases, to revise the sentence of the court of delegates, when it is 
apprehended they have been led into a material error. This commission the 
king may grant, although the statutes 24. & 25 Hen. VIII. before dted, 
declare the sentence of the delegates definitive: because the pope, as supreme 
head by the canon law, used to grant such commission of review; and such 
authority as the pope heretofore exerted is now annexed to the crown (;) by 
statutes 26 Hen. VIII. c. i, and i Eliz. c. i. But it is not matter of right, 
which the subject may demand ex debito justiiiaXl) but merely a matter 
of favor, and which therefore is often denied. 

These are now the principal courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction: none of 
which are allowed to be courts of record; no more than was another much 
more formidable jurisdiction, but now deservedly annihilated, viz., the court 
of the king's high commissitm in causes ecclesiastical. This court was erected 
and united to the legal power(r) by virtue of the statute i Eliz. c. i , instead 

In) Cnd.va.lt9.Zlb. (4) nid. 

let Ch.g. (ry«lnK.«H. 

tp) 4 iDBt. Ml. 

(6) No such aaaembly can exist as all the biataopa of the realm In any hoose of convo- 
cation. But the statute says that the appeal sbul be to the biahopa, abbots, and priors 
of the npper house of the convocation of the province in which the canae of the suit 
mrites. Tlierefore, in the province of York, the appeal liea now to the archbishop and 
bis three bi^opa; in the province of Canterbtiry, to the rest of the bench of bisnopa. 
See I Book, a8o, n. 36. When the delegates are equally divided in opinion, so that no 
jndgment can be pronounced, a commission of adjuncts may is.<!ue. See an instance 
referred to in 4 Bmr. ^354. A commission of review was applied for in the conrt ol 
chancery in Michaelmas Term, 1798, when the chancellor, upon hearing the aignments 
<it civilians and barrialers reelecting the Judgment of the delegates, determined to 
recommend to the king to grant a commission of review. See 4 Ves. Jr. 186. — Cbus- 
riAN. The statntes 3 & 3 W. IV. c. 93 and 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 41 have transferred theimis- 
4iction of the conrt of delegates to the Judicial committee of the privy conncil. Ttaa \» 
a court of record having power to aw(ud costs, and have them taxed, to punish con- 
tempta and enforce its decrees. Three members are ne cwar y to hear all appeals. 6 ft 
7 Vict. c. 38. 

(7) [By 01 on account of a debt due to jnaticc.] 
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of a larger jurisdictioti which had before been exercised under the 
*68] pope's authority. It was intended *to vindicate the dignity and peace 

of the church, by reforming, ordering, and correcting the axlesiastical 
state and persons, and all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abases, 
<^eDces, contempts, and enormities. Under the shelter of which very gen- 
eral words, means were found, in that and the two succeeding reigns, to vest 
in the high commissioners extraordinary and almost de^wtic powers of fining; 
and imprisoning; which they exerted much beyond the degree of the offence 
itself, and frequently over ounces by no means of spiritual cognizance. For 
these reasons this court was justly abolished by statute i6 Car. I.e. 1 1 , And 
the weak and illegal attempt that was made to revive it, during the reign of 
king James the Second, served only to hasten that infetuated prince's ruin. 
II. Next, as to the courts mihtary. The only court of this kind known to, 
and established by, the permanent laws of the land, isthecourt oftAiiw/r>',(8) 
formerly held before the lord high constable and earl marshal of England 
jointly, but since the attainder of Stafford, duke of Buckingham, under 
Henry VIII., and the consequent extinguishment of the office of lord high 
constable, it hath usually, with respect to civil mattos, been held before the 
earl marshal only.(f) This court, by statute 13 Ric. II. c. 2, hath cogni- 
zance of contracts and other matters touching deeds of arms and war, as well 
out of the realm as within it. And from its sentences an appeal lies imme- 
diately to the king in person.(/) This court was in great reputation in the 
times of pure chivalry, and afterwards during our connections with the con- 
tinent, by the territories which our princes hdd in Prance: but is now grown 
almost entirely out of use, on account of the feebleness of its jurisdiction, 
asd want of power to enforce its judgments, as.it can neither fine nor 
imprison, not being a court of record, (a). 

III. The maritime courts, or sudi as have power and jurisdiction to 
♦69] determine all maritime injuries, arising upon the *seas, or in parts 

out of the reach of the common law, are only the court of admiralty 
and its courts of appeal.(9) The court of admiralty is held before the lord 
high admiral of England, or his deputy, who is called the judge of the court. 
According to Sir Henry Spelman,(u') and Lambard,(x) it was first of a£l 
erected by king Edward the Third. Its proceedings are according to the 
method of the dvil law, like those of the ecclesiastical courts; upon which 
account it is usually hcdd at the same place with the superior ecclesiastical 
courts, at doctors' commons in London. It is no court of record, any mote 
than the spiritual courts. Prom the sentences of the admiralty judge a« 
appeal always lay, in ordinary course, to the king in chancery, as may be 
coUected from statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 which directs the a|^>eal from the 
archbishop's courts to be determined by persons named in the king's commiS' 
sion, ' ' like as in case of appeal from the admiral court." But this is ala* 



((lILm. an. ntow. Pail. Gai.«0. (u 

hi 4 Hut. lat. (x) 

U) 7 Ilod. 137. ' ' 



i) AnMoo.* 



(8) The practice of the court of admiralty has been improred and its jurisdictioa 
extended by statute 3 & 4 Vict c. 65, — Stswart. It is supposed that courts maitiri 
were intended odginally to be a partial substitute for the courts of chivolry. Their consti- 
tutionality as established in this country ia not open to question. Ex parte ViwA, I0« 
U. S. 13. 31 (1879). 

{9) The statute 3 & 4 Vict, extended the jurisdiction of the court of admiralty, and 
improved its practice. The rerulationa of the United States navy for the administratiou 
of law and justice, established dt the secretary of the navy, with the approval of the presi- 
dent, has the force of law. Ex Parte Read, 10 U. S. 13. See Lacaze v. The State, t 
Add. (Pa.) 59, 81 (1800). Bains w. The James & Catherine, a Fed, Rep, 413 (1831), N.J. 
S. Nav. Co. V. The Bank, 6 How, (U, S.) 344. Bailey's Onus Probandi, 590 (1S86). 
Bowyer's Com. Const. Law of Eng. p. 263. 
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expressly declared b>- statute S Eliz. c. s, which enacts, that upon appeal 
made to the chancery, the sentence definitive of the delegates appointed tiy 
commisdon shall be final. 

Appeals from the nce-admiralty conrts in America, and our other plan- 
tations and settlements, may be brought before the coarts of admiralty in 
England, as being a branch of the admiral's jurisdiction, though they may 
also be iMOUght before the king in council. But in case of prize vessels, 
taken in time of war, in any part of the world, and condemned in any courts 
irf admiraltj' or vice-adminilt]' as lawfid prize, the appeal lies to certain com- 
missioners of appeals consisting chiefly of the pri\-y council, and not to 
judges delegates. And this by virtue of divers treaties with foreign nations; 
by which particular courts are established in all the maritime countries of 
Europe for the decision of this question, whether lawful prize or not;(io) 
fcrr, this being a question between subjects of different states, it belongs 
entirely to the law of nations, and not to the municipal laws of either coun- 
try, to determine it. The original court, to which this question is 
♦permitted in England, is the court of admiralty ;(ii) and the court [*70 
of appeal is in effect the king's privy council, the members of which 
are, in consequence of treaties, commissioned under the great seal for this 
purpose. In 1748, for the more speedy determination of appeals, the judges 
of the courts of Westminster hall, though not privy counsellors, were added 
to the commission then in being. But doubts being conceived concerning 
the validly of that commission on account of such addition, the some was 
confirmed by statute 22 Geo. II. c. 3, with a proviso that no sentence given 
under it should be valid unless a majority of the commissioners present were 
actually privy counselors. But this did not, I apprdiend, extend to any 
future commissions: and such an addition became indeed totally unnecessary 
in the course of the war which commenced in 1756; since during the whole 
of that war, the commission of appeals was regularly attended and all its 
decisions conducted by a jut^ whose masterly acquaintance with the law 
of nations was known and revered by every state in Europe.(>')(i3) 



CHAPTER VI. 

OP COURTS OF A SPECIAL JURISDICTION. 

Ik the two preceding chapters we have considered the several courts whose 
jurisdiction is public and general, and which are so contrived that some or 

I tba gentlm«nti oftha preaUont Hxaitm- ommtohliPrDHUniii^iMT'B ApeiUoii daVelM, 
■ ■ ■ ■ -'- ■ u'B ZStert, G M»r. irtS. 



KiMl4 



:. Vkttel (■ nibject of the UnK ot 
. ' ——tT truuEDltted by the nigllib 



(10) Bowser's Const Law of Eng. 282. All appeals from a court of admiraltj of tbe 

Snecn'a dominiona abn>ad mnat be made to the queen in conndl. 3 ft 4 W. IV. c. 41. 
t is DSQally Decessarr that ships taken as priie should be condenined in ■ conrt of 
admiralh'. 19 Geo. III. c. 67. i Wils. 229. 4 Rob. 55. 

(11) The question of prize is tried tn the prize court and altbough the judges of the 
•dmiralty preside at the priie court they should be diatinguiahed. The prize court is 
authorized to consider all cantures, seizures, prize, and leprual, and to detennine accord- 
ing to the law of nations ana the conne of the admiralty. Talbot qui tarn etc. v. Com- 
mandeisetc. of Three Brigs, i Dallas (Pa.) 103. Douk- 594 and 614. The district courts 
of the United States have cognizance over all cases W admiralty and maritime juriadic- 

" ■" ■ ■ ■ '■ t^en from these courts to 

See Conititntion of U. S., 
), 8. 9; also Story's Laws of U. S. 

, , ledto. Tbt aaawr to the Exfioriium des Motifs. ttc 

la signed by Sir G. Lee, judge of the prerogative conit, Dr. Paul, advocatc^eneral, Sir 
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other of them may Bdminister redress to every possible injury that can arise 
in the kingdom at large. There yet remain certain others, whose jurisdic- 
tion is private and special, confined to particular spots, or instituted only to 
redress particular injuries. These are, 

I. The forest courts, instituted for the government of the king's forests in 
different parts of the kingdom, and for the punishment of all injuries done to 
the king's deer or venison, to the vert or greensward, and to the covert in 
which such deer are lodged. These are the courts of attachments, of regard, 
of sweinmoie, and of justice-seat. I. The court of attachments, wood-motes, 
or forty-days court is to be held before the verderors of the forest once in 
every forty days;(iz) and is instituted to inquire into all offenders against vert 
and venison;(3>) who may be attached by their bodies, if taken with the 
maiuor, (or mainoeuvre, a manu,} that is, in the very act of killing venison, 
or stealing wood, or preparing so to do, or by fresh and immediate pursuit 
after the act is done;(c) else they must be attached by their goods. And in 
this forty-days court the foresters or keepers are to bring their attachments, 
or presentments de viridi et venatione;(_i') and the verderors are to receive the 
same, and to enroll them, and to certify them under their seals to the court 
of justice-seat or sweinmote:Crf) for this court can only inquire of, but not 
convict, offenders. 2. The court of re^flnrf, or survey of dogs, is to be holden 

every third year for the lawing or expedttation of mastiffs, which is 
♦72] done by cutting off the daws and ball (or *pelote) of the forefeet, to 

prevent them from running after deer.(^) No other dogs but masti& 
are to be thus lawed or expeditated, for none others were pennitted to be 
kept within the precincts of the forest; it being supposed that the keeping of 
these, and these only, was necessary for the defence of a man's house.(/) 
3. The court oisweinmote is to be holden before the verderors, as judges, by 
the steward of the sweinmote, thrice in every year,(^) the sweins or free- 
holders within the forest composing the jury. The principal jurisdiction of 
this court is, first, to inquire into the oppressions and grievances committed 
by the officers of the forest; " de super-oneratione forestariorum, el aliorum 
ministrorumforestix; et de eorum oppressionibus populo regis illatis;"(j2) and, 
secondly, to receive and try presentments certified bom the court of attach- 
ment against offences in vert and venison.(A) And this court may not only 
inquire, but convict also, which conviction shall be certified to the court of 
justice-seat under the seals of the jury; for this courtcannot proceed to judg- 
ment, (»') But the principal court is, 4, The court oi justice-seat, which is 
held before the chief justice in eyre, or chief itinerant judge, capiiaiis jusH- 
ciarius in itinere, or his deputy; to hear and determine all trespasses within 
the forest, and all claims of franchises, liberties, and privileges, and all pleas 
and causes whatsoever therein arising, (i) It may also proceed to try pre- 
sentments in the inferior courts of the forests, and to give judgment upon 
conviction of the sweinmote. And the chief justice may therefore, after 
presentment made, or indictment found, but not before,(/) issue his warrant 
to the officers of the forest to apprehend the offenders. It may be held every 

iol Onrt. ttejtoral. » Hen. m. a *. (a) Oatt. OeMtM. o. B. 
b] A Inst. a». S 8t«. mSw. L C I. 

t\ ^h 79. U) 4 imL 281. 

d> Oat. ieSoretL c. IB, (t) \ mrt. Z91. 

'J, '.H^ »„ W S»«- 1 Ww. ni. 0. 8. T Blc. II, 0. t. 
/) 4 Inn. SOB. 

D. Ryder, attotney. and Sir W. Hnrray, soUcitor-geoeral; but lord Mansfield fieqnentlj 
declared to bis friends that It was entirely bis awn compositioa. Holliday's Life of Lord 
U. p. 434. Uontesquieu calls It »ne rifionse sans rephque [An answer without • reply]. 
— COLRKIDGB. 

ill [Of vert and venison.] 
a) [" Concerning the imposition of the foreateis, and other officcn o( the foreat; and 
their oppression on the king's people,"] 
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third y«&r; and forty days' notice ot^ht to be given of its sitting. This court 
may fine and imi«ison for ofiences within the forest, (m) it b^ig a court of 
record: and therefore a writ of error lies from heiKe to the court of 
^king's bench, to rectify and redress any mal-administrations of jos- [*73 
tice;()t) or the chief justice in eyre may adjourn any matter of taw 
into the court of king's bench. (0) These justices in eyre were instituted by 
ting Heniy II., A. D. Ii84,(^)(3) and their courts were formerly very regu- 
larly held: but the last court of justice-seat of any note was that holden in 
the reign of Charles I., before the earl of Holland; the rigorous proceedings 
at whidi are reported by Sir William Jones. After the restoration another 
was held, pro forma only, before the earl of Oxford;(9) but since the era of 
the revolution in 1688, the forest laws have fallen into total disuse, to the 
great advantage of the subject,(4) 

II. A second species of restricted courts is that of commissioners of sewers. 
This is a temporary tribunal, erected by virtue of a commission under the 
great seal; which formerly used to be granted pro re »a/a(5) at the pleasure 
of the crown, (r) but now at the discretion and nomination of the lord chan- 
cellor, lord treasurer, and chief justices, pursuant to the statute 23 Hen. VIII. 
c. 5. Their jurisdiction is to overlook the repairs of sea-banks and sea-walls, 
and the cleansing of rivers, public streams, ditehes, and other conduits 
whereby any waters are carried oflF: and is confined to such county, or par- 
ticular district, as the commission shall expressly name. The commissioners 
are a court of record, and may fine and imprison for contempt; ( j) and in the 
execution of their duty may proceed by jury, or upon their own view, and 
may take order for the removal of any annoyances, or the safeguard and 
conservation of the sewers within their commission, either according to the 
laws and customs of Romney marsh, (/) or otherwise at their own discretion. 
They may also assess such rates, or scots, upon the owners of lands witiiin 
their district as they shall judge necessary; and, if any person refuses to pay 
them, the commissioners may levy the same by distress of his goods and 
chattds; or they may, by statute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 5, sell his freehold lands 
(and, by the 7 Anne, c. 10, his copyhold also) in order to pay such 
*scots or assessments. But their conduct is under the control of the (^4 
court of king's bench, which will prevent or punish any illegal or 
tyrannical proceedings, (a) And yet, in the reign of king James I., (8 Nov. 
i6r6,) the privy counsel took upon them to order that no action or complaint 
should be prosecuted against the commissioners unless before that board; and 
committed several to prison, who had broi^ht such actions at common law, 
till they should release the same: and one of the reasons for discharging Sir 
Bdwanl Coke from his ofBce of lord chief justice was for countenancing 

conjoining-^ M.oao jeres, li JP'C'*^_^_£J3^ 
Us Jndv 

, ..Dm wbic- -. 

■en In Sngland may leoelTe light 



\r) P. N. 

(.) aw. 1_. 

(f) RoniDef muih, InllM coontr <■' IE^>t< > VaA 



knclent and eqiilUble lam of leweri, ccwipdeed br 
HeniTcIe Batbe. a. Tenembls Jndm in tbe reign at 
king HentT tbe Third, (torn which Um >ll « 

mlMloners of »ewer» In Kng'—- ' ~*— '■ 

Hkd dIrvctloD. 4 InsL ms, 
(tt) Cro. Jao. SSe. 



(3) By the 57 Geo. HI. c. 61, the offices of these justices are abolished on the tennioa- 
tion or their then cxistinE interests, and the salaries of the abolished offices are to make 
part of the consolidated rand. — CaiTTV. 

(4) [Aaa matter of form.] All the forests which were miide after the conqnest, ex- 
cept New Forest in Hampshire, created by William the Conqueror, were disaSbrested 
by the charia <U foresia [The charters of the forest]. The forest of Hampshire Cotut 
was established by the autiority of parliament in the reign of Hen. VIII. The number 
of forests in England is siity-mne. 4 Inst. 319. Charles L enforced the odious forest 
taws, as a source of rerenne mdi^ndent of de parliament.— Christian. See Bowyer'a 
Con. Const Law of Bng. 385. 

(5) [According to circnmatencca — for the occaaioii.] 
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those legal proceedings, (v) The pretence for which arbitrary measures was 
no other than the tyrant's pleaCif) of the necessity of tinlimited powers in 
works fA evident utility to the public, ' ' the snpreme reason above all reasons, 
which is the salvation of the king's lands and people. " But now it is clearly 
held, that this (as well as all other inferior jnrisdictions) is subject to the 
discretionary coercion of his majesty's court of king's bendi. (x)(6) 

III. The court of policies of insurance, when subsisting, is erected in pur- 
suance of the statute 43 £liz. c. 12, which recites the immemorial usage of 
policies of assurance, ' ' by means whereof it cometh to pass, upon the loss or 
perishing of any ship, there followeth not the undoing of any man, but the 
loss lighteth radier ^sily upon many than heavy upon few, and rather upon 
them that adventure not than upon those that do adventure: whereby all 
merchants, especially those of the younger sort, are allured to venture more 
willingly and more freely: and that heretofore such assurers had used to 
stand so justly and precisely upon their credits as few or no controversies had 
arisen thereupon ; and if any had grown, the same had from time to time been 
ended and ordered by certain grave and discreet merchants appointed by the 
lord mayor of the city of London; as men by reason of their experience fittest 
to understand and speedily decide those causes: ' ' but that of late years divers 
persons had withdrawn themselves from that course of arbitration, and had 

driven the assured to bring separate actions at law against each assurer: 
*75] it therefore enables the *Iorf chancellor yearly to grant a standing 

commission to the judge of the admiralty, the recorder of London, 
two doctors of the civil law, two common lawyers, and eight merchants; any 
three of which, one being a civilian or a barrister, are thereby and by the 
statute 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 23, empowered to determine in a summary way 
all causes concerning policies of assurance in London, with an appeal (by 
way of bill) to the court of chancery. But the jurisdiction being somewhat 
defective, as extending only to London, and to no other assurances but those 
on merchandise.C^) and to suits brought by the assured only, and not by the 
insurers, (7) no such commission has of late years issued: but insurance causes 
are now usually determined by the verdict of a jury of merchants, and the 
opinion of the judges in case of any legal doubts; wherel^ the decision is 
more speedy, satisfoctory, and final: though it is to be wished that some iS 
the parliamentary powers invested in these commissions, especially for the 
examraatton of witnesses, either beyond the seas or speedily going out rf the 
kingdom,(«) could at present be adopted by the courts of Westminster halt, 
without requiring the consent of parties.(7) 

rv. The court of the marskalsea, and the palace-court at Westminster, 
though two distinct courts, are frequently confounded together. The former 
was originally holden before the steward and marshal of the king's house, 
and was instituted to administer justice between the king's domestic servants, 
that they might not be drawn into other courts and thereby the Idng lose 
their service.(A) It was formerly held in, though not a part of, the aula 
*'fgi^,(A aid, when that was subdivided, remained a distinct jurisdiction: 
holding plea of all trespasses committed within the verge of the court, where 
only one of the parties is in the king's domestic service, (in whidi case the 
inquest shall be taken by a jury of the country,) and of ^ debts, contracts, 
and covenants where both of the contracting parties beloi^ to the royal 

j*> Moor. B», 830. Sse pagft U. (() 1 Show. SM. 

W,'S"-£'2*^^"*''- W Stat u4 M Car. n. cans, I. 

(») Btyl. 1«1 



(<) Por the prcaent powers and dtitiea of tfacM communoners, see statutes 3 & 4 Win. 
IV. c, 32 (1833) and 4^5 Vict c. 45 { 1841). 
(7 ) TboK cotuti now powew the fonner power. 
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hotuehold; and then the inquest shall be composed of men of the 
hotise*hold only.(rf) By the statute of 13 Ric, II. st, i, c, 3, (in [*j6 
affirmance of the common law,)(<r) the verge of the court in this respect 
extends for twelve miles round the king's place of residence. (/) And, as 
this tribunal was never subject to the jurisdiction of the chief justiciary, no 
writ of error lay from it (though a court of record) to the king's bench, but 
only to parliament, (^) till the statutes of 5 Edw. III. c. 2, and 10 Cdw. III. 
st 2, c. 3, which allowed such writ of error before the king in his palace. 
But this court being ambulatory, and obliged to follow the king in all his 
progresses, so that by the removal of the household actions were frequently 
discontinued, (A) and doubts having arisen as to the extent of its jurisdiction(i ) 
king Charles I., in the sixth year of his reign, by his letters-patent erected a 
new court of record, called the atria palatii, or palaa-couri, to be held before 
Uie steward of the household and knight-marshal, and the steward of the court, 
or his deputy, with jurisdiction to hold plea of all manner of personal actions 
whatsoever which shall arise between any parties within twelve miles of bis 
majesty's palace at Whitehall. (i) The court is now held once a week, togettier 
wiUi the andent court of marshatsea, in the borough of Southwark: and a writ 
of error lies from thence to the court of king's bench. But if the cause is of 
any considerable consequence, it is usually removed on its first commence- 
ment, together with the custody of the defendant, either into the king's bench 
or common pleas, by a writ of habeas corpus cum causa:(B) and the inferior 
business of the court hath of late years been much reduced by the new courts 
of conscience erected in the environs of London; in consideration of which, 
the four counsel belonging to these courts had salaries granted them for their 
lives by the statute 33 G^. II. c. 37.(9) 

V, *A fifth species of private courts of a limited, though extensive, [*77 
jnriadictiou, are those of the principality of Wales, which, upon its 
thorough reduction, and the settling of its polity in the reign of Henry the 
Bighth,(/) were erected all over the country; principally by the statute 34 & 
35 Hen. VIII. c. 36, though much had been before done, and the way pre- 
pared, by the statute of Wales, 13 Edw. I., and other statutes. By the 
statute of Henry the Eighth before mentioned, court-barons, hundred, and 
county court5.are there established, as in England. A session is also to be 
hdd twice in every year in each county, by judges(>M) appointed by the 
king, to be called the great sessions of the several counties in Wales: in 
which all pleas of real and personal actions shall be held, with the same 
form of process, and in as ample a manner, as in the court of common pleas 
at Westminster: («) and writs of error shall lie from judgments therein (it 
being a court of record) to the court of king's bench at Westminster. But 
the ordinary original writs of process of the king's courts at Westminster do 
not nm into the principality of Wales: (<?) though process of execution 

K Artie, iw. earl. ISBdw. I, c. S. Stst S Xdv. (a) 1 Bolmr. 311. 10 Rep, 19. 

1.3. 10 Edw. III. at. 3, 0. 1. ni) F. N. B . 241. 3 but MB. 

■ ■ ~ Inrt. 548. ((( 1 BulBtr. JX. 

, Jy tbe anolent Suon ooniUtotton, tbe pax ll) I Bill. ISL Balk. OB. 

a. or prlrtle^s of the kliw's palace, eitena«d It) Bee book I. lotioO. 1 4. 

_J| hlspalwxinitetothediSaDCeDfUiniemllea, («) Btat. 18 EUi. e. B. 

Uine furlonra, ibree acno. nloe feat, nine p«lni«, (») Bee, far f-^"- '- 

■nd nine barlHT^ariiB. u appeBii (ram a rn«iaeat thew oooita, « 

of UieTlaAuRiiirnuO cited hiDt.BickaB'iDfMatat. I.c.X.lt. S' 
mi*^ U4. (D) 3 BoU. B 
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(8) [That yon Iiave the body with the caaM of detention.] 

(9) Tbe biuiiiesB of the court was mnch lednced,— first, oy the enctlmi of courtB of 
coiucieiice Id the cnTirotu of Lottdon, and next by the establiahmeiit of the connty 
conrts; and the court itaelf waa finally abolished by statntc 13 & 13 Vict c. loi.— ESXK. 
Bromc'a View of the CItU ]>w, 76, 83. 
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does;(^) as do also prerogatiTe writs, as writs of certiorari, quo minus, man- 
damus, and the like.(;) And even in causes between subject and subject, 
to prevent injustice througli family Actions or prejudices, it is heldlawfiil 
(iu causes of freehold at least, and it is usual in all others) to bring an 
action in the English courts, and try the same in the next English county 
adjoining to that part of Wales where the cause arises, (r) and where the venue 
is laid. But, on the other hand, to prevent trifling and frivolous suits, it is 
enacted, by statute 13 Geo. III. c. 51, that in /^rjima/ actions, tried in any 
Gngli^ county where the cause of action arose, and the defendant resides in 
W^es, if the plaintiff shall not recover a verdict for ten pounds, he shall be 
nonsuited and pay the defendant's costs, unless it be certified by the judge 

that the fireehold or title came principally in question, or that the 
♦78] cause was proper *to be tried, in such English county. And if any 

transitory action, the cause whereof arose and the defendant is resi- 
dent in Wales, shall be brought in any English county, and the plaintiff 
shejl not recover a verdict for ten pounds, the plaintiff shall be n<Hisuited, 
and shall pay the defendant's costs, deducting thereont the sum recovered by 
the verdict.(io) 

VI, The court of the duchy chamber of Lancaster is another special ju- 
risdiction, held before the chancellor of the duchy or his deputy, concerning 
all matter of equity relating to lands holden of the king in right of the 
duchy of I,ancaster:(f) which is a thing very distinct from the county pala- 
tine, (which hath also its separate chancery, for sealing of writs, and the 
like,(;) and comprises much territory whidi lies at a vast distance from 
it; as particularly a very large district surrounded by the city of Westmin- 
ster. The proceedings in this court are the same as on the equity side in 
the courts of exchequer and chancery;(u) so that it seems not to be a court 
of record; and indeed it has been holden that those courts have a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the auctiy coiut, and may take cognizance of the same 
causes.(i') 

VII. Another species of private courts, which are of a limited local juris- 
diction, and have at the same time an exclusive cognizance of pleas, in mat- 
ters of both law and civil equity, (ic) are those which appertain to the 
counties palatine of Chester, Lancaster, and Durham, and the royal franchise 
of Ely.Cx)(ii) In all these, as in the principality of Wales, the king's 
ordinary writs, issuing under the great seal out of chancery, do not run; tl^ 

2 Bulstr. 16. 2e Sftniid. 1«, tiajm. SOS. (u) 4 

. Vaiigh. 413. ' Hanlr. eS. <») 4 

I) Hob. n. 2 Uv. M. t«t ft 
I) 1 Ventr. 157. 



( lo) But these dtstinctions are now entirelj abolished; far, bj stat. ii Geo. IV. and i 
W. IV. c 70, s. 14, it is enacted that from the 13th of October, 1830, all power and jnri». 
diction of the jud^ and courts of f;n8.t sessions, both at law and in equity, shall cease, 
and that all suits in equity then depending should be tranHfeired into the court of ex- 
chequer; and, hy s. 13, it is enacted that the king's writ shall be directed and obejed, 
and the juri.^iction of the courts of common law and the judges thereof shall extend 
and be exercised in like manner as the jurisdiction of such courts is now exercised in and 
over the counties of England. The administration of inatice in Wales is Qius and by sub- 
sequent statutes (5 Vict. s. 2, c. 33, 8. Vict c. 11) rendered uniform in every respect wiUii 
that of England. — STEWART, 

See construction of this act, Tidd, 8 ed, index, tit. Wales. If goods be delivered in 
London to be carried into Wales, the debt, though under 10/., may be sued for in 
London, i Starlcie, 33.— Chitty. 

(ii}The two former of which are now united to the crown, (6W. IV, c. 19,) while that 

of Chester has been, by stat. 11 Geo. IV. and 7 W. IV. c. 70, abolished, and that of RI7, 

by Stat. 6 & 7 W. IV. c. 87, and 7 W. IV. and i Vict. c. 53, also extinguiahed.— STaWART. 

See Bowyer's Coma, on the Const Law of Eng. 3S7-1S9, 
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is, they are of no force. ForasorigtnallyalljKnt r^a/M(i3) were granted to 
the lords of these cousties palatine, they had of course the sole administra- 
tion of justice by their own judges, appointed by themselves and not by the 
crown. It would therefore be incongruous for the king to send his writ to 
direct the judge of another's court in what manner to administer justice 
between the suitors. Bat when the privilege of these counties palatine and 
franchises were abridged by statute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 34, it was 
*also enacted that all writs and process should be made in the king's [*79 
name, hut should be UsUd or witnessed in the name of the owner of 
the fianchise. Wherefore all writs whereon actions are founded and which 
have current authority here must be under the seal of the respective fran- 
chises; the two former of whi<di are now imited to the crown, and the 
two latter under the government of their several bishops. And the judges 
of assize who sit therein sit by virtue of a special commission from the own- 
ers of the several franchises, and under the seal thereof, and not by the 
usual commission under the great seal of England. Hither also may be 
referred the courts of the cinque ports, or five most important havens, as 
they formerly were esteemed, in the kingdom, viz., Dover, Sandwich, Rom- 
ney, Hastings, and Hythe, to which Wiachelsea and Rye have been since 
added, whidb have also similar franchises in many respectsCj') with the 
counties palatine, and particularly an exclusive jurisdiction, (before the 
mayor and jurats of the ports,) in which exclusive jurisdiction the king's 
ordinary writ does not run. A writ of error lies from the mayor and jurats 
of each port to the lord warden of the cinqiu ports in his court of Shepway, 
and from the court of Shepway to the king's bench. (£) So likewise a writ 
of error lies from all the other jurisdictions to the same supreme court of 
judicature, (o) as an ensign of superiority reserved to the crown at the 
original creation of the frandiises. And all prerogative writs (as those of 
haheas corpus, prohibition, certiorari, and mandamus) may issue for the same 
reason to all these exempt jurisdictions ;(^) because the privilege, that the 
king's writ runs not, must be intended between party and party, for there 
can be no such privilege against the king.(£) 

VIII. The stannary courts in Devonshire and Cornwall, fw the admin- 
istration of justice among the tinners therein, are also courts of record, but 
of the same private and exclusive nature. They are held before the lord 
warden and his substitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the 
workers in the *tin-mines there to sue and be sued only in their ovro [*8o 
courts, that they may not be drawn from their business, which is 
highly profitable to the public, by attending their law-suits in other courts.(rf) 
The privileges of the tinners are confirmed by a charter, 33 Edw. I,, and 
fully expounded by a private statute, (u) 50 Edw. III., which has since been 
explained by a public act, 16 Car. I. c. 15. What relates to our present 
purpose is only this, — that all tinners and laborers in and about the stan- 
naries shall, during the time of their working therein bofiajide, be privileged 
hota suits of other courts, and be only impleaded in the stannary court in 
all matters, excepting pleas of land, life, and member. No writ of error lies 
from hence to any court in Wesbninster hall, as was agreed by all the 
judges(/) in 4 Jac. I. But an appeal lies from the steward of the court to 
the under-warden; and from him to the lord-warden; and thence to the privy 
council of the prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, (^) when he hath had 

era. laa. MS. 
Hart. 331. 
__ ,., SeetbliUleiLgthliKIiiAai. 

(at Bro. Abr. tit. error, 71, 101. DbtIi, BS. 4 InM. (/) 4Iii>t 3S1. 

*8,ii^sis. lit asa. no. 
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livery or mvestiture of the same. (A) And from thence the appeal lies to the 
king himself in the last resort, (i ) 

IX. The several courts within the city of London, (J ) and other cities, 
borongbs, and corporations throughout the kingdom, held by prescriptiai, 
charter, or act of parliament, are also of the same private and limited species. 
It would exceed the design and compass of our present inquiries, if I were 
to enter into a particular detail of these, and to examine the nature and 
extent of their several jurisdictions. It may, in general, be sufficient to say 
that they arose originally from the favor of the crown to those particular 
districts wherein we find them erected, upon the same principle that hundred- 
courts, and the like, were established for the convenience of the inhabi- 
*9i] tants, that they may prosecute their suits and *receive justice at home: 
that, for the most part, the courts at Westminster hall have a con- 
current jurisdiction with these, or else a superlntendency over them,(^) and 
are bound by the statute 19 Geo. III. c. 70 to give assistance to such of them 
as are courts of record, by isstiing writs of execution, where the person or 
effects of the defendant are not within the inferior jurisdiction: and that the 
proceedings in these special courts ought to be according to the course of the 
common law, unless otherwise ordered by parliament; for though the king 
may erect new courts, yet he cannot alter the established course of law. 

But there is one species of courts, constituted by act of parliament, in the 
city of London, and other trading and populous districts, which in their pro- 
ceedings so vary from the course of common law that they may deserve a 
more particular consideration. I mean the courts of requests, or courts of 
conscience, fiw the recovery of small debts.Ci3) The first of these was 
established in London, so early as the reign of Henry the Kighth, by an act 
of their common conneil; which, however, was certainly insufficient for that 
purpose and illegal, till confirmed by statute 3 Jac. I. c. 15, which has since 
been explained and amended by statute 14 Geo, II. c. 10.(14) The consti- 
tution is this: two aldermen, and four commoners, sit twice a week to hear 
all causes of debt not exceeding the value of forty shillings; which they 
examine in a summary way, by the oath of the parties or other witnesses, 
and make such order therein as is consonant to equity and good consdoice. 
The time and expense of obtaining this summary redress are very inconsid- 
erable, which msCke it a great benefit to trade; and thereupon divers trading 
towns and other districts have obtained acts of parliament, for establishing 
in them courts of conscience npon nearly the same plan as that in the city of 

London. (15) 
*82] *The anxious desire that has been shown to obtain these several 
acts, proves clearly that the nation in general is truly sensible of the 

(A) I BnMr. IBS. thenM to justlcea appointed bv tb« Ung'a oommli- 

(n Doddridge, B.M. of Comw. M. «lon, who used to dt fii the church of 9. Martin le 

Ifl The chlel of the»e In London mn the diertflf Qimnd, (7. N. H. 82;) and from the li " 



which »wiit of error .„ 

belbie (be mayor, recoidac, and iherllA, and 



London anthe diertflf Gland, (7. N. B. 32;) and fhnn the lodg 
Btewftrd or Jndn, fKon tbonloitlceea wiitof enorlleilmniadlale 
to the emrt cf mutfnn ttooie of loida. 



<i3)See "ndd's Prat (8 ed.) 889 to 896. The justice courts tfaronghout theseveial 
rtatea correspond, to a great extent, to couits or coascience. Johnson V. Neltos, 21 
GeorKia (Hartin) 193. 

{14) The act is still further extended by the 39 end 40 Geo. Ill, c. 104. Tldd's Free. 
(8ed.)988-CmTTy. 

(is) By the 35 Geo. III. c 45 and 36 Geo. III. c. 38, no debtor <»- defendant, in any 
court for the recovery of small debts, where the debt doea not exceed a<M., shall be com- 
mitted to prison for more than twenty days, and if the debt does not exceed ^M., for 
more than forty da^s, nnless It be proved to the satisfaction of the conrt that he haa 
money or goods which he frandulentlj conceal*; aad in the first case the impriaonment 
may be extended to thirty dtyt, and in the latter to dxty. See Bowyer's Com*, on 
Const. Law of Bug. 393. 
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great inoonvenience arising frtxn the disuse of the aacient count? and hun- 
dred ootuts; wherein causes of this small value nere always formerly decided, 
with very little trouWe and expense to the parties. But it is to be feared. 
that the general remedy which aS late hath been principally applied to this 
inconvenience (the erecting these new jurisdictions) may itself be attended 
in time with very ill consequences: as the method of proceeding therein is 
entirely iu derogation of the common law; as their large discretionary powers 
create a petty tyranny in a set of standing commissioners; and as the disuse 
of the trial by jurj- may tend to estrange the minds of the people from that 
valuable prerogative of Englishmen, which has already been more than suf- 
ficiently excluded iu many instances. How much rather is it to be wished, 
that the proceedings in the county and hundred courts could again be revived, 
without burdening the freeholders with too frequent and tedious attend- 
ances; and *at the same time removing the delays that have insensibly [^Sj 
crept into their proceedings, and the power that either party have of 
transferring at pleasure Qieir suits to the courts at Westminster! And we 
may with satis^rtion observe, that this experiment has been actually tried, 
and has succeeded, in the populous county of Middlesex; which might serve 
as an example for others. For by statute 23 Geo. II. c. 33, it is enacted, 
I . That a special county-court shoiild be held, at least once a month, in every 
hundred of the county of Middlesex, by the county-clerk. 2. That twdve 
freeholders of that hundred, qualified to serve on juries, and struck by the 
sheriff, shall be summoned to appear at such court by rotation; so as nmie 
shall be summoned oftener than once a year. 3. That in all causes not 
exceeding the value of forty shillings, the county-clerk and twelve suitors. 
shall proceed in a summarj' way, examining the parties and witnesses oa 
oath, without the formal process anciently i^ed; and shall make sodi order 
therein as they shall judge agreeable to conscience. 4. That no jdaints shall 
be removed out of tMs court by any process whatsoever; but the determina- 
tion herein shall be final. 5. That if any actimi be brought in any of the 
superior courts against a person resident in Middlesex, for a debt or contract, 
upon the trial whereof the jury shall find less than 401. damages, the plaintiff 
shall recover no costs, but shall pay the defendant double costs; unless upon 
some special circumstances, to be certified by the judge who tried it. 6. 
Lastly, a table of ver>' moderate fees is prescribed and set down iu the act; 
which are not to be exceeded upon any account whatsoever. This is a plan 
entirely agreeable to tlie constitution and genius of the nation; calculated to 
prevent a multitude of vexatious actions in the superior courts, and at the 
same time to give honest creditors an opportunity of recovering small sums; 
which now they are frequently deterred from by ^e expense of a suit at law; 
a plan which, one would think, wants only to be generally known, in order 
to its universal reception. 

X. There is yet another species of private courts, which I must not pass 
over in silence: vis., the chancellor's courts in the two universities of 
England.(i6) Which two learned bodies enjoy the sole jurisdiction. 



( 16) As the object of the privilege is that stndeuls and others connected with the sai- 
venities should not be distracted from the studies and duties to be there perforaied, th« 

Krty proceeded a^aiast must in general be a resident member of the aniversitj, and that 
rt must be expressly sworn, or be collected from the a£6davit. The privilege of Cam- 
bridge differs from that of Oxford: :a the former it only extends to caoses of action accmiBg 
in the tovm and its snbnrba; but in Oxford it extends to all personal causes arinng any- 
where. R. T. Hardw. 241. 2 Wils. 406. Bac. Abr. Univeisities. The daimof coonunee 
most be made in due form and in due time. 3 Wila. 406. Claim of conuaance of mm 
action of trespass, brought in Kind's Bench Bffainst a resident member of the univenity 
of Catnbridge, for a cause of action verified oy affidavit not to have arisen within the 
town and sDbnrbs of Cambridge, was allowed upon the claim of the Tice-cttancellor o> 
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^84] in exdnsioii of the king's ^courts, over all civil actions and suits 
whatsoevo", when a sdiolar or privileged person is one of the parties; 
excepting in such cases where the right of freehold is concerned. And these 
hy the university charter they are at liberty to try and determine, either 
according to the common law of the land, or accoiding to their own local 
customs, at their discretion ; which has generally led them to carry on their 
process in a course much conformed to the civil law, for reasons sufficiently 
explained in a former boolc^/) 

These privileges were granted, that the students might not be distracted 
from their studies by 1^1 process fiom distant courts, and other forensic 
avocations. And privileges of this kind are of veiy high antiquity, being 
generally enjoyed by all foreign universities as well as our own, in conse- 
quence (I apprehend) of a constitution of the emperor Frederick, a.d. 
ii58.(»«) But as to England in particular, the oldest charter that I have 
seen, containing this grant to the university of Oxford, was 28 Hen. III. a.d. 
1244. And the same privileges were confinned and enlarged by almost 
every succeeding prince, down to Henry the Eighth; in the fourteenth year 
of whose reign the largest and most extensive charter of all was granted. 
One similar to which was afterwards granted to Cambridge in the third year 
of queen Elizabeth. But yet, notwithstanding these charters, the privileges 
granted therein, <tf proceeding in a course diff^nt from the law of the land, 
were of so high a nature that they were held to be invalid; for though the 
king might erect new courts, yet he could not alter the course of law by his 
letters-patent. Therefore in the reign of queen Elizabeth an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained, (n) confirming all the charters of the two universities, and 
those of 14 Hen. VIII. and 3 Hliz. by name. Which blessed act, as Sir 
Edward Coke entitles it,(0) established this high privilege without any doubt 
oropp06ition:(/) or, as Sir Matthew Hale(^) very fully expre^ed the 
♦85] sense *of the common law and the operation of the act of parliament, 
"although king Henry the Eighth, 14 A. R. sui, granted to the 
university a liberal charter, to [noceed according to the useof the university; 
viz. , by a course much conformed to the civil law, yet that charter had not 
been sufficient to have warranted such proceedings without the help of an act 
of parliament. And therefore in 13 Eliz. an act passed, whereby that charter 
was in effect enacted; and it is thereby that at this day they have a kind of 
civiMaw procedure, even in matters that are of themselves of common-law 
cognizance, where either of the parties is privileged." 

This privilege, so &r as it relates to civil causes, is exercised at Oxford in 
the chancellor's court; the judge of which is the vice-chancellor, his deputy 
or assessor. Prom his sentence an appeal lies to delegates appointed 'by the 
congr^ation; from thence to other delegates of the house of convocation; 
and if they all three concur in the same sentence it is final at least by the 

C) Book I. Introd. 1 1. (p) Jenk. Cent 2, pi. »; Cent S, pi. ». Hudt. 

{») 18 KUt c. 29. (flj Hl«t C. L. »S. 

(0) 4 iDIt 237. 

behalf of the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the tmiverrity. entered on the roll in 
dne fonu, setting out thetrjnrisdictionsnnder charters confirmed by statute, and averring 
that the cause of action arose within such juriadiction. la Bast, la. And claim of 
conusance by the university of Oxford was allowed in an action of trespass in King's 
Beach ^[ainst a protrtor, a pro-proctor, and the marshal of the university, thongh the 
affidavit of the latter, describing him as of a parish in the suburbs of (^ford, only verified 
that he then was, and bad been for the last fourteen years, a common servant of the 
university, called marshal of the university, and that he was sued for an act done by 
him in the discharge of his duty, and in obedience to the orders of the other two defend- 
ants, without stating that he remded within the nniversity, or was matrlcnlated. 15 BaM, 
634.— CariTY. 
See Bowyer's Corns. Const. Law of Bug. 39a, 
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statutes of the tiniversity, (r) according to the rule of the dvil law. is) Bat, 
if there be any discordance or variation in any of the three sentences, an 
appeal lies in the last resort to judges delegates appointed by the crown under 
the great seal in chancery. 

I have now gone through the several species of private, or special, courts, 
of the greatest note in the kingdom, instituted for the local redress of private 
wrongs; and mtist, in the close of all, mate one general observation fiom Sir 
Edward Coke:(0 that these particular jurisdictions, derogating from the 
general jurisdiction of the courts of common law, are ever strictly restrained, 
and cannot be extended further than the express letter of their privileges will 
Most explicitly warrant. 



CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE COGNIZANCE OF FRIVATK WRONGS. 

*Wb now proceed to the cognizance of private wrongs; that is, to [*S6 
consider in which of the vast variety of courts, mentioned in the three 
preceding chapters, every possible injury that can be offered to a man's person 
or property is certain of meeting with redress. 

The authority of the several courts of private and special jurisdiction, or 
of what wrongs such courts ha\e cognizance, was necessarily remarked as 
those respective tribunals were enumerated, and therefore need not be here 
^ain repeated; which will confine our present inquiry to the cognizance of 
dvil injuries in the several courts of pnblic and general jurisdiction. And 
the order in which I shall pursue this injury will be by showing: i. What 
actions may be brought, or what injuries remedied, in the ecdesiastical 
courts. 2. What in the military. 3. What in the maritime. And 4. What 
in the courts of common law. 

And, with regard to the three first of these particulars, I must beg leave 
not so much to consider what hath at any time been daipted or pretended to 
belong to their jurisdictiou, by the officers and judges of those respective 
courts; but what the common law allows and permits to be so. For these 
eccentrical tribunals, (which are prindpally guided by the rules of the 
imperial and canon laws,) as they subsist and are ^admitted in Eng- [*87 
land, not by any right of their own,(a) but upon bare suSerance and 
toleration from the munidpal laws, must have recourse to the laws of that 
country wherein they are thus adopted, to be informed how far their juris- 
diction extends, or what causes are permitted, and what forbidden, to be 
discussed or drawn in question before them. It matters not therefore what 
the pandects of Justinian, or the decretals of Gregory, have ordained. They 
are here of no more intrinsic authority than the Uws of Solon and Lycui^s: 
curious perhaps for their antiquity, respectable for their equity, and fre- 
quently of admirable use in illustrating a point of history. Nor is it at all 
material in what light other nations may consider this matter of jurisdiction. 
Every nation must and will abide by its own munidpal laws; which various 
acddents conspire to render different in almost every country in Europe. 
We permit some kinds of suits to be of ecclesiastical cognizance, which other 
nations have referred entirely to the temporal courts; as concerning wills and 
successions to intestates' chattels; and perhaps we may in our turn prohitnt 



(r) Tit. 21.) 10 (I) 
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them from interfering in some controversies, which on the contineat may be 
looked upon as meray spiritual. In short, the common taw of England is 
the one uniform rule to determine the jurisdiction of our courts: and, if any 
tribunals whatsoever attempt to exceed the limits so prescribed them, the 
king's courts of common law may and do prohibit them; and in some caaea 
punish their judges.(^) 

Having premised this general caution, I proceed now to consider, 

I. The wrongs or injuries cognizable by the ecclesiastical courts. I mean 
such as are offered to private persons or individuals; which are cognizable by 
the ecclesiastical court, not for refbnnation of the offender himself or party 
injuring, {pro saiuU ammaXi) as is the case with immoralities in general, 
when unconnected with private injuries,) but for the sake of the party 
*88] injured, to make him a satisfaction and redress for *the damage which 
he has sustained. And these I shall reduce under three general 
heads; of causes pecuniary, causes matrimonial, and causes testamentary. 

I. Pecuniary causes, cognizable in the ecclesiastical courts, are such as 
arise either from the withholding ecclesiastical dues, or the doing or neg- 
lecting some act relating to the church, whereby some damage accrues to the 
plaintiff; towards obtaining asatis&ction for which he is permitted to institute 
a suit in the spiritual court. 

The principal of these is the subtraction or withhoidiug of tithes from the 
parson or vicar, whether the former be a clergyman or a lay aiq)ropriator.(f) 
But herein a distinction must be taken: for the ecclesiastic^ courts have no 
jurisdiction to try the right of tithes unless between spiritual persons;(i/) 
but, in ordinary cases between spiritual men and lay men, are only to compd 
the payment of them, when the right is not disputed. (0 By the statute, or 
rather writ,(/) of circumspecte agatis,{g){2') it is declared that the court 
Christian shall not be prohibited from holding plea, ' ' si rector petat versus 
parochianos oblationes et dtdmds debitas et amsuetas." (^) so that if any dis- 
pute arises whether sudi tithes be due and accustomed, this cannot be deter* 
mined in the ecclesiastical court, but before the king's court of the o 

(b) Hal. HIM. C. L, c 1. (c) 2 Iiut. 3H, US. 410. 

(0 SUtSlHeii. Vin. c.T. {/) 9m BuTtngton. 121. S Pirn. Rm KM. 

d) 3 Boll. Abr. m, SID. Bra Abr. «. ArivUcttim, (gi IS Edv. I.^<. oriatherSSdw. H. 



( I ) [Por the safety of the aoul.] See, in general, Bac. Abr. tit. Courts Bcclcslaatical. 
D. and tit Slander, Com. Dig. Prohibition; where see G. when the ecclesiastical court 
has jurisdiction and when not The ecclesiastical court has no jurisdiction over tmsti<; 
and therefore, where a partj sued as a tmstee was arreated on a writ dr foutumace capi- 
endo, [For taking the contumacious,] the court of King's Bench diachargcd him out of 
custody. I B. & C. 655. 

Suits foi defamation may be added Xotht three heads above considered. As to these ia 
freneral, see Burn, Bccl. L. Defamation. Com. Dig. Prohibition, G. 14. Bac. Abr. 
Slander, T. U. Stark on slander, 31, 464. Words imputing an offence merely sfiirilual 
■re not in themselves actionable at law. unless follow^ by special darnKge, and the pai^ 
slandered can only institute a suit in the spiritual court; and though the law diaconn^C* 
suits of this kind, yet redress for the insult and injury is not denied, a Phil. Ec CaMSi 
106. Words which impute an offence merely cognizable in a spiritual court may be pun- 
ished in that court, as calling a person heretic, adulterer, fornicator, whore, etc. ; but if 
the words are coupled with others for which an action at law would lie, as calling a 
woman a whore and a thief, the ecclesiastical court has no jurisdiction, and a prohibition 
lies, a Roll. Abr. 397. i Sid 404. 3 Mod. 74. i Hagg. Rep. 463, in notes. So a suit 
cannot be instituted in the spiritual court for a written libel, because any slander of a 
person reduced into writing, and which can be the subject of any proceeding, is actiona- 
ble or indictable. Comb. 71. Bac. Abr. Courts Ecclesiastical, D. The power of the 
ecclesiastical court is confined to the infliction of penance pro salute antma [Por the 
safety of the soul] and awarding costs, and does not extend to the awarding damages t* 
the injured party. 4 Co. 3o. 1 1nst, 493. — Chittv. See Bowyer's Coms. Const. Law of 
Eng., 374. 

(3) fThat yon proceed carefully.] 

(3) [" If tneiectorsuehis pBrishioners for oblations and Uthea due and accustomed."] 
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law; as sach question affects Ok temporal tnlieritatice, and Ok detenninatioti 
most bind the real property. Bat irtiere the r^Ai does not come into qoes- 
tion, bat only the /ad whether or no the tithes allowed to be due are really 
snbtracted or withdrawn, this is a transient personal injury, for which the 
remedy may properly be had in the spiritual court; viz. , Uie recovery of the 
tithes, or tbdr eqtiivalent. By statute 2 & 3 Kdw. IV. c. 13, it is enacted, 
that if any person shall carry off his predial tithes (viz., of com, hay, 
or the like) before the tenth part *i5 duly set forth, or agreement is [*89 
made with the proprietor, or shall willii^^ly withdraw his tithes of the 
same, or shall stop or hinder the proprietor of the tithes, or his deputy, foun 
viewing or carrying them away ; sudi offender shall pay douOe the value of 
the tithes, with costs to be recovered before the ecclesiastical judge, according 
to the king's ecclesiastical laws. By a former clause of the same statute, the 
trebie value of the tithes, so subtracted or withhdd, may be sued for in the 
temporal courts, which is equivalent to the double value to be sued for in the 
ecdesiastical. Por one may sue for and recover in the ecdesiasticat courts 
the tithes thonselves, or a recompense for them, hy the ancient law; towhidi 
the suit for the double value is superadded by the statote. But as no suit 
lay in the temporal courts for the subtraction of tithes themselves, therefore 
the statute gave a treble fbrfeitore, if sued for there; in order to make the 
course of justice uniform, by giving the same reparation in one court as in 
the other. (A) (4) However, it now seldom happens that tithes are sued for 
at all in the spiritual court; for if the defendant pleads any custom, modus, 
composition, or other matter whereby the right of tithing is called in question, 
this takes it out of the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical judges: for the law 
will not suffer the existence of such a right to be decided by the sentence of 
any single, much less an ecclesiastical, judge; without the verdict of a jury. 
But a more summary method than either of recovering small tithes under 
the value of 401. is given by statute 7 & 8 W. III. c. 6, by complaint to two 
justices of the peace; and, by another statute of the same year, c. 34, the 
same remedy is extended to all tithes withheld by Quakers under the value 
often pouDds.(5) 

Another pecuniary injury, cognizable in the spiritual courts, is the ruM- 
payment of other eo^esiasdcal dues to the dergy; as pensions, mortuaries, 
compositions, offerings, and whatsoever falls under the denomination of sur- 
plice-fees, for marriages or other ministerial ofBces of the church: all 
which injuries are redressed by a decree for their actual ^payment. [*90 
Besides which, all offorings, oblations, and obventions not exceeding 
ibe value of 4or. may be recovered in a summary way before two justices of 

(h) i HM. ISO, 

(4) Tbii statute enacts that every peraon ahall justly divide, set ont, yield, and pay all 
manner of predial tithes In anch manner as they have been of Tight yielded ana paid 
within forty jiears, or of light or cnstom onght to have been paid, oefore the making of 
that act, under the forfeiture of treble value of the tithes so carried away; and in an 
action upon this atatate, in which the declaration stated that the tithes were within foity 
years b^ore the statute yielded and payable, and yielded and paid, it was held that evt- 
deuce that the land had been, as far as any witness knew, in pasture, and that it was never 
known to pay in predial tithe, ms not sufficient to defeat the action. The same action 
might also tie supported to recover tithes of lands enclosed out of wastes, which never 

gild tithes before. Mitchell v. Walker, 5 T. R. 260.— Christian. See Bowyer's Com. 
onst. Law of Eng., 374. 

<5) The 53 Geo. III. c, 137 extends the jnrisdiction of the two justices to tithes, obla- 
tion-s, and compodtions, of the value of lot; and in respect of tithes and chnrch-rate*, 
due from Quakers, to sol., see statute and proceedings, Bum, J., Tithes. The 54 Gea 
ni. c. 68 extends the same provisions to Ireland.— C a irTY. 

It is hardly necessaiy to observe that the commutation of tithes, nnder the proviaioiif 
of the statute 6 & 7 W. IV. c. 71 and numerous subsequent statntea, will eventually put 
an end to all snits for the subtraction of tithes.— Stewart. 
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the peace.(i ) But care must be taken that these are real and not inuginary 
dues; for, if they be contrary to the common law, a prohibition will issue out 
of the temporal courts to stop all suits concerning them. As where a fee was 
demanded by the minister of the parish for the baptism of a child, which was 
administered in another place;0') this, however authorized by the canon, is 
contrary to common right: for of common right, no fee is due to the min- 
ister even for performing such branches of his duty, and it can only be 
supported by a special custom;(^) but no custom can suppCH^ the demand 
of a fee without performing them at all. 

For fees also, settled and aStnowledged to be due to the officers of the 
ecclesiastical courts, a suit will lie therein: but not if the right of the fees is 
at all disputable; for then it must be decided by the common law.(/) It is 
also said, that if a curate be licensed, and his salary appointed by the bish(^, 
and he be not paid, the curate has a remedy in the ecclesiastical coutt;(fft) 
hut, if he be not licensed, or hath no such salary appointed, or hath made a 
special agreement with the rector, he must sue for a satisfaction at common 
law;C«) either by proving such special agreement, or else by leaving it to a 
jury to give damages upon a quantum meruit, that is, in consideration of 
what he reasonably deserved in proportion to the service performed. 

Under this head of pecuniary injuries may also be reduced the several mat- 
ters of spoliation, dilapidations, and neglect of repairing the cbuich and 
things thereunto belonging; for which a satisfaction may be sued for in the 
ecclesiastical court. 

Spoliation is an injury done by one derk or incumbent to another 
*9i] in taking the fruits of his benefice without any *right thereunto, but 
under a pretended title. It is remedied by a decree to account for the 
profits so taken. This injury, when ^^ jus patronatus or right of advowson 
does not come in debate, is cognizable in the spiritual court: as if a patron 
first presents A. to a benefice, who is instituted and inducted thereto; and 
then, upon pretence of a vacancy, the same patron presents B. to the same 
living, and he also obtains institution and induction. Now, if the fact of the 
vacancy be disputed, then, that clerk who is kept out of the profits of the 
living, whichever it be, may sue the other in the spiritual court for spoliation, 
or taking the profits of his benefice. And it shall there be tried, whether 
the living were or were not vacant: upon which the validity of the secotul 
clerk's pretensions must depeud.(0) But if the right of patronage comes at 
all into dispute, as if one patron presented A., and another patron presented 
B. , there the ecclesiastical court hath no cognizance, provide] the tithes sued 
for amount to a fourth part of the value of the living, but may be prohibited 
at the instance of the patron by the king's writ of indicavii. (/)C6) So also if a 
clerk, without any color of title, ejects another from his parsonage, this 
injury must be redressed in the temporal courts: for it depends upon no ques- 
tion determinable by the spiritual law, (as plurality of benefices or no plu- 
rality, vacancy or no vacancy,) but is merely a dvil injury. 

For dilapidations, which are a kind of ecclesiastical waste, eithei voluntary, 
by pnlling down; or permissive, by suffering the chancel, parsonage-house, 
and other buildings thereunto belonging, to decay; an action also lies, either 
in the spiritual court by the canon law, or in the courts of common law, (9) 
and it may be brought by the successor against the predecessor, if living, or, 
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if dead, then against his executors. It is also said to be good cause of depri- 
vation, if the bishop, parson, vicar, or other ecclesiastical person, dilapidates 
the btiildings, or cuts down timber growing on the patrimony of 
♦the church, unless for necessary repairs :(r) (7) and that a writ of pro- [*92 
hibitiou will also he against him in the courts of common law.(j)(8) 
By statute 13 Eliz. c, 10, if any spiritual person makes over or ahenates his 
goods with intent to defeat his successors of their remedy for dilapidations, 
the successor shall have such remedy against the alienee, in the ecclesiastical 
court, as if he were the executor of his predecessor. And by statute 14 
Eliz. c. 1 1 , all money recovered for dilapidations shall within two years be 
employed upon the buildings in respect whereof it was recovered, on penalty 
(^ forfeiting double the value to the crown. 

As to the neglect of reparations of the church, churchyard, and the like, 
the spiritual court has undoubted cognizance thereof ;(/) and a suit may be 
brought therein for non-payment of a rate made by the church -wardens for 
that purpose. And these are the principal pecuniary injuries, which are 
o^nizable, or for which suits may be instituted, in ecclesiastical courts. 

2. Matrimonial causes, or injuries respecting the rights of marriage, are 
another, and a much more undisturbed, branch of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. (9) Though if we consider marriages in the light of mere civil con- 
tracts, they do not seem to be properly of spiritual cognizance, ( k) But the 
Romanists having very early converted this contract into a holy sacramental 
ordinance, the church of course took it under her protection, upon the 
division of the two jurisdictions. And in the hands of such able politicians, 
it soon became an engine of great importance to the papal scheme of a uni- 
versal monarchy over Christendom. The numberless canonical impediments 
that were invented, and occasionally dispensed with, by the holy see, not only 
enriched the coffers of the church, but gave it a vast ascendant over princes 
of all denominations; whose marriages were sanctified or reprobated, their 
issue legitimated or bastardized, and the succession to their thrones 
established or rendered precarious, according *to the humor or inter- [*93 
est of the reigning pontifi'; besides a thousand nice and difficult 
scruples, with which the clergy of those ages puzzled the understandings, 
and loaded the consciences of the inferior orders of the laity; and which 
«»ild only be unravelled and removed by these their spiritual guides. Yet, 
abstracted from this universal influence, which affords so good a reason for 
their conduct, one might otherwise be led to wonder that the same authority, 
which enjoined the strictest celibacy to the priesthood, should think them 
the proper judges in causes between man and wife. These causes indeed, 
partly from the nature of the injuries complained of, and partly fiY>m the 
derical method of treating them,(i') soon became too gross for the modesty 

J) 1 RolL Rep. St. n Hep. W. Oodb. 3M (■) Wirb. AlUance, ITS. 

1 sBulitr. 138. iRoa ^^sas. M Some ot the ImpoicM books tbM are «ittnt In 

) arauatptfie agailt. (Tbatyoo pnweed cai«- ui;luiKiuceu« thoKirrlMenlwthapopiibcUifr 

J.] b Bep. M. on the mt^octa of mktrlmoDr ura dlToice. 



(7) See Rodclifie v. D'Oyley, 2 T. R. 630 { 1788) for the common law remedy of action 
oo the case. 

(S) A Bammary remedy before two justices of the peace may now be had. Roc v. The 
Church Waidens of Milnrow. 5 M. & S. 34S (1816]. 

(9) There is no uniformity in the Amnican States as to the courts that nhall take cog- 
nizance of applicattoDS for aivorce; bnt this may be said in general, that divorce is some- 
tjmes a proceeding in the common law courts, sometimes in eqnity court*, and may 
■ometimea be had in the conrts exercising prob*te powers. The question of divorce 
jnriadiction, when not determined by the State constitution, seems to have been alwaya 
resarded aa one oddreaaed to legislative discretion. Wbitmore f. Hardin, 3 Utah, 111, 
ta8 (1881). See Bowyer'a Corns. Const lAwotSog. 375. Bright'sHusb, and Wife, 361. 
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of a lay tribtmal. And causes matrimonial are now so peculiarly ecclesiasti- 
cal that the temporal courts will never interfere in controversies of this kind, 
unless in some particular cases. As if the spiritual court do proceed to call 
a marriage in question after the death of either of the parties; this the courts 
of common law wilt prohibit, because it tends to bastardize and disinherit 
the issue; who cannot so well defend the marriage, as the parties themselves, 
when both of them living, might have done-Cw) 

Of matrimonial causes, one of the first and principal is, i. Causa jatMta- 
tionis mairitnonii; when one of the parties boasts( lo) or gives out that he or 
she is married to the other, whereby a common reputation of their matrimony 
may ensue. On this ground the party injured may libel the other in the 
spiritual court; and, unless the defendant undertakes and makes out a proof 
of the actual marriage, he or she is enjoined perpetual silence upon that 
bead; which is the only remedy the ecclesiastical courts can give for this 
injury. 2. Another species of matrimonial causes was, when a party con- 
tracted to another brought a suit tn the ecclesiastical court to compel a cele- 
bration of the marriage in pursuance of such contract; but this branch of 

causes is now cut o£F entirely by the act for preventing clandestine 
♦94] marriages, 26 Geo. II. *c. 33, which enacts, that for the future no 

suit shall be had in any ecclesiastical court, to compel a celebration of 
marriage in facie ecdesiai^ 11) for or because of any contract of matrimony 
whatsoever. 3. The suit for restitution of conjugal rigkts is also another 
species of matrimonial causes: which is brought whenever either the husband 
or wife is guilty of the injury of subtraction, or lives separate from the other 
without any sufficient reason; in which case the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
will compel them to come together again, if either party be weak enough to 
desire it, contrary to the inclination of the other. 4, Divorces also, of which, 
and their several distinctions, we treated at large in a former book, (x) are 
causes thoroughly matrimonial, and cognizable by the ecclesiastical judge. 
If it becomes improper, through some supervenient cause arising ex post 
factoX'i^) that the parties should live together any longer; as through intol- 
erable cruelty, (13) adultery, a perpetual disease, and the like; this unfitness 
or inability for the marriage state may be looked upon as an injury to the 
suffering party; and for this the ecclesiastical law administers the remedy of 
separation, or a divorce a mensa et tkoro. ( 14) But if the case existed previ. 
ons to the marriage, and was such a one as rendered the marriage unlawful 
ab initio,(_i$) as consanguinity, corporal imbecility, or the like; in this case 

(w) Hut. tU. («) Book L Ch, 18. 

( 10) The boasting must be malicious as well aa false. I,ord Hawke having permitted 
the paitj to assume the character of lady Hawke, in his presence, and havitig introduced 
and acknowWged her as such, the court dismiased the suit Lord Hawke v. Corn, a Dr. 
Hagg. 330. See McEee f. Ingalls, 4 Scam. (111.) 30. 

(11) [In the face of the chuich.1 
(laj [After the fact] 

(13) A husband or a wife may sustain a suit for divorce on account of cruelty, even in 
a single instance, when dangerous to life, limb, or health— and threats of such danger 
are sufficient But irritability, coldness, insult, or even desertion, is not alone sufficient 
ground for divorce. Evans v. Evans, i Hagg. Rep. 36, 364, 409. 458. 2 id. 154, 158. a 
Phil. Ec. c. 13 J. See Bowyer's Corns. Const. Law of Eng. 377. It has been detennined 
by the court of delegates that the public infamy of the husband, arising from a judicial 
conviction of an attempt to commit an unnatural crime, ia a sufficient cause for the 
ecclesiastical courts to decree a separation a mensa et tkoro [From bed and board]. 
Feb. 1794. — Christian. In this country the action for divorce on the ground of deser- 
tion is a substitute for the English proceeding for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Fritz v. Prite, 138 111. 436,443(1891). Segelbaum p. Segelbanm, 39 Minn. 358, 359(1888). 

(14) [From bed and boerd.1 

(15) [From the beginning.] Lea v. Lea, 104 N. C. 603, 606 (1889). 
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the law looks upon the marriage to have been always null and void, being 
contracted in/raudem l€gis,{i6) and decrees not only a separation from bed 
and board, but a vinculo matrimonii^ij) itself. 5. The last species of matri- 
monial causes is a consequence drawn from one of the species of divoice, 
that a mensa el thoro;(^i&) which is the suit for alimonyXi9) a term which 
sigiiifies maintenance: which suit the wife, in case of separation, may have 
against her husband, if he neglects or refuses to make her an allowance suit- 
able to their station in life. This is an injury to the wife, and the court 
Christian will redress it by assigning her a competent maintenance, and 
compelling the husband by ecclesiastic censures to pay it. But no alimony 
will be assigned in case of a divorce for adultery on her part; for as 
that amounts to a forfeiture of her *dower after his death, it is also a [^5 
sufficient reason why she should not be partaker of his estate when 
living. 

3. Testamentary causes are the only remaining species belonging to the 
eccle^astical juTisdiction;(3o) which, as they are certainly of a mere temporal 

(16) rUnUwfally.} 

i'i7)TFrom the bonds of nutiimony.] 
18) fProm bed and board.] 
19) Alimony U a vested niox, arinng out of the maniage contract, and exiata although 
tile parties live aepaiate, if there be no criminalitj on the part of the wife. Garland v. 
Garland, 50 Miss. 694, 7 10. A court of chancery will grant alimony when the misconduct 
of the hushand readers it unsafe for the wife to live with him; or he ttutu her out of his 
home; but ahe has no claim to specific property. Almond f. Almond, 4 Raad. (Va.) 661. 

(10) Com. Dig. Prohibition, G. 16. Although the ecclesiaatlcal courts have by length of 
time acquired the orignal jurisdiction tfi rebus iestamentariis, [In teatamentaiy canseaj 
courts of equity have nevertheless obtained a concurrent jurisdiction with them in deter- 
minationa upon personal bequests, as relief in those cases ia generally dependent upon a 
discovery and an account of assets. And an executor bring considered a trustee for the 
several legatees named in the testament, the execution of tmstaie neverrefused by courts 
of equity. I P. Wnia. 544, 575. These courts, indeed, in some other instances which fre- 
quently occur upon the present subject, exercise a jurisdiction in exclusion of the eccled- 
asticat, inasmuch as the relief given by the fonner is more efficient than that administered 
by the latter. One of these cases happens when a Aiu^ntf endeavors to obtain payment 
of his wife's legacy: equity will oblige him to make a proper settlement upon her, before 
a decree will be made for payment of the money to him ; hut this the ecclesiastical court 
cannot do: therefore, if the liaron libel in that court for his wife's legacy, the court of 
chancery will ^nt an injunction to stay proceedings in it, be not having made any settle- 
ment or provision for her. i Dick. Rep. 373, Also i Atk. 491, 516. 3 Atk. 430. Prec. Cha. 
54S, S. P. Another of those instances occurs when legacieaare given to t»/aflfj,- for equity 
will protect their intereats, and give proper directions for securing and improving the 
fund for their benefit, which cotUd not be effected in the ecclesiastical court. 1 Vem. 16. 
It has been already observed that the probate of wilb belongs exclusively to the ecclesi- 
astical court, except in the instance above adduced; whence it follows that, if a probate 
has been granted of a will obtained by (rand, the ecclesiastical court alone can revoke it, 
(3 Vem. 8. I P. Wma. 38S;) and a person cannot be convicted of forging a will of a 
deceased person of penonal property until the probate thereof has been sealed by the 
ecclesiastical court 3 T. R. 127. 

Although a court ot equity cannot set aside a will of personal estate the probate of 
which has been obtained from the spiritual court, yet the court will interfere when a 
probate has been granted by the fruud of the person obtaining it, and either convert the 
wrong-doer into a trustee, in respect of such probate, or obliKe him to consent to a repeal 
or revocation of it in the court from which it was grants, i Ves, 119. 284, 287. A 
court of equity will also interfere and prevent a person from taking an undue advantage 
by conteatmg the validity of a probate, when such person has acted under it and admitted 
facts material to its validity, i A^. 628. 

The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts is confined to testaments merely, or, in 
other words, to dispositions of personalty: if, therefore, real estate be the subject of a 
devise to be sold for payment of debts or portions, these courts cannot hold plea in rela- 
tion to such bequests, but the proper forum is a court of equity. Dyer, i^i, b. Palm. 
I30, S. P. But the ecclesiastical courts' jurisdiction may extend to affect interests aris- 
ing out of real property, when those interests are less then freehold, as in devises of 
terms for years, or of rents payable out of them; for such dispositions relate to chaittli 
KM/ only. aKeb. 8. Cro. J. 379. Bula. 153. If a legatee alter the nature of his di ' 
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nature, (>) may seem at first view a little oddly ranked omimg matters of a 
spiritual cognizance. And indeed (as was in some degree observed in a 
former book,)(7) they were originally cognizable in the king's courts of 
common law, viz., the county-courts; (a) and afterwards transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the church, by the &vor of the crown, as a natural conse- 
quence of granting to the bishops the administration of intestates' effects. 

This spiritual jurisdiction of testamentary causes is a peculiar constitution 
of this island; for in almost all other (even in popish) countries all matters 
testamentary are under the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate. And that 
this privilege is enjoyed by the clergy in England, not as a matter of eccle- 
siastical right, but by the special favor and indulgence of the municipal law, 
and as it should seem by some public act of the great council, is freely 
acknowledged by Lindevrode, the ablest canonist of the fifteenth century. 
Testamentary causes, he observes, belong to the ecclesiastical courts "</? 
consuetudine Anglia, et super amsensu rtgio et suarum procerum in talibus ai 
antifuo cotuesso." {b){ai) The same was, about a century before, very 
openly professed in a canon of archbishop Stratford, viz., that the adminis- 
tration of intestates' goods was " a& oiim"(23) granted to the ordinary, 
" consensu regio ei magnahim regni AnglUe." (j:'){;2^ The constitutions of 
cardinal Othobon also testify that this provision ' ' olim a pralatis cum appro- 
batione regis et baronum tiicHur emanasse/'{d)(_24) And archbishop Par- 
ker,(tf) in queen Elizabeth's time, affirms in express words, that originallj 
in matters testamentary " ntm uUam habebanl episcopi auctoritatem, prte- 
tere a qaam a rege acceplam referebani. Jus lestamenU probandi nen 

In) Warburt. AIIUncc.lTl. (e) lUd, 1. g, 1. S8, M m 

ii) Bookll. ch. 81. (d) Oap.n. 

i) HICkn'B DHaerl AMotar^. R, U. (ej 8«e 9 Kep. St. 



and change it into a debt or duty, as by accepting a bond from the txecalor for paymeut 
of the Icf^y, it seems that the effect of the transaction wilt be mther to deprive the 
ecderiastical court of its jurisdiction, or to give sn option'to the penon entitled, to sne 
in that or in a temporal court, at his dismtion. a Roll. R. i6o. Yelv. 39. 8 Hod. 

Cases have occurred in which courts o/eontnum /ate have assumed juriadiction of testa- 
mentary matters, and permitted actions to be instituted for the recovery of legacies, 
upon proof of en express assumfisii or undertaking by the executor to pay them. Sid. 45. 
II Mod. 91. Ventr. I30. a Lev. 3. Cowp, 284. But it seems to be the opinion of 
modern judges that this jurisdiction extend to cases of specific legacies only; for when 
the executnr assents to those bequests, the legal interests vest ill the lega-tees, which 
enable them to enforce their righ^ at law. 3 Bast, R. lao. It aeems to oe the better 
opinion that when the legacy is not specific, hut merely a gift out ol the general assets, 
and partlcularlv when a married woman is the legatee, a court of common law will not 
entertain jurisdiction to compel payment of such a legacy, upon the ground that a court 
of common law is, from its rules, incompetent to administer that complete justice to the 
parties which courts of equity have the power, and are in the constant habit, of doing. 
5 Term Rep. K. B. 690. 7 T. R. 667. i P. Wma. 641- Pealte's C. N. P. 73. There Is 
one case in the books where the dechtration states that, in consideration of a forbearance 
hy the plaintiff to sue, the executor promised to pay the legacy, and the court held that 
the action might be be maintained; but the circumstance of that action being brought ob 
a promise, in consideration of forbearance, shows that it was undeistood that the bare 
possession of assets was not alone sufficient 5 T. R. 693. 2 I,eT. 3. Bui it has beea 
suggested that it should seem that upon an express promise and admission of assets aa 
executor may be sued, a Saund. b^ Patteson, 137, note a.— Chittv. 

grant 
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"fkabebanl: administraiumts poUsiatem cuigue delegare non poter- [^96 
««'.*' (25) 

At what period of time the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of testaments and 
intestacies began in KngUud, is not ascertained by any ancient writer: and 
Lindewode(_/'J very fairly confesses, " cujus regis temporifms hoc ordinatum 
sit, non refierio." (^36) We find it indeed frequently asserted in our common- 
law books, that it is but of lale years that the church hath had the probate 
of wills, {g) But this must be understood to mean that it hath not always 
had this prerogative: for certainly it is of very high antiquity. Lindewode, 
we have seen, declares that it was " ab anHquo;"{2']') Stratford, in the reign 
of king Sdward III., mentions it as " ab olim ardinaium;" (2S) And cardinal 
Othobon, in the 52 Hen. Ill,, speaks of it as an ancient tradition. Bracton 
holds it for clear law, in the same reign of Henry III. , that matters testamen- 
tary belonged to the spiritual court. (A) And, yet earlier, the disposition of 
intestates' goods "fier visum ecclesi^ " (_2g) was one of the articles confirmed 
to the prelates by king John's magna carta.{i) Matthew Paris also informs 
us that king Richard I. ordained in Normandy ' ' quod distribtttU) rerum qutx 
in testamenlo relinguuniur auclorilaU ecdesia fiei."{,y:>) And even this 
ordinance of king Richard was only an introduction of the same law into his 
ducal dominions, which before prevailed in this kingdom; for in the reign of 
his father Heniy II. Glanvil is express, that " n quis aliquid dixerit contra 
iesiamen/um, placiium illud in curia ckristianitatis audiri debet el lermi- 
»ari.'\j")(^i) And the Scots book, called regiam majestatem, agrees 
verbatim wiSi Glanvil in this point. (A) 

It appears that the foreign clergy were pretty early ambitiotis of 
this branch of power; but their attempts to assume *it on the continent [*97 
were effectually curbed by the edict of the emperor Justin,(/) which 
restrained the insinuation or probate of testaments (as formerly) to the office 
of the magister census. ■{,^'i) for which the emperor subjoins this reason: 
" absurdum et enim clericis est, immo etiam opprobriosum, si peritos se velint 
ostendere disceptationum esse /orensium." {3^) But afterwards by the canon 
law(ff() it was allowed that the bishop might compel by ecclesiastical censures 
the performance of a bequest to pious uses. And therefore, as that was 
considered as a cause gita secundum eanones et episcopates legis ad regimen 
animarumpertinuit.l^) it fell within the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts 
by the express words of the charter of king William I . , which separated those 
courts from the temporal. And afterwards, when king Henry I, by his 
coronation-charter directed that the goods of an intestate should be divided 

(/) FqI. 2(3. HI L.7,c.g. 

ig) PIU. Abr. at. labment. pi. 4. 2 Roll. Abr. 117. (f ) i. 2, c ag. 

• &v 87- Vaugh. 307. ifl Q)A 1, 8, «. _ 

m L.'i.dtarqMonOiuM.e.ia. (m) DeenAii. B, 38, 17. Glib. Bap. M. ». 

(I) Ctop- 27, edit. Obm. 



(35) ["The biabops had no other autbority than what they received from the king. They 
had not the right of proving wills; neither could they grant the power of kdminiBtra- 

" '"I do not find in what king's ie^;n this was ordained."] 



r.^ 



of the 



. Under the direction of the chnrch."] 
"That a distribution of the things which are left by will, be mode t^theanthoiity 

cnarch."] 

(31) ["If anvtbing be averred against a wiU, that plea should be heard and determined 
Uie spiritual court. ' '] 



D and episcopal laws, appertain to thecure of souU.] 
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for the good of his soiil,(n) this made all intestacies immediately spiritual 
causes, as much as a legacy to pious uses had been before. This therefore, 
we may probably conjecture, was the era referred to by Stratford and Othobon 
when the king, by the advice of the prelates and with the consent of his 
barons, invested the church with this piivilege. And accordingly in king 
Stephen's charter it is provided that the goods of an intestate ecclesiastic 
shall be Aistrihated pro sa/uk anima fjus, eccUsia co7tsilio;{o){z5) which latter 
words are equivalent to per visum eccUsite in the great charter of king John 
before mentioned. And the Danes and Swedes (who received the rudiments 
of Christianity and ecclesiastical discipUne from England about the beginning 
of the twdftb century) have thence also adopted the spiritual cognizance of 
intestacies, testaments, and legacies.(/) 

This jurisdiction, we have seen, is principally exercised with us in 
•983 the consistory courts of every diocesan *btehop, and in the preroga- 
tive court of the metropolitan, originally; and in the arches court and 
court of delegates by way of appeal. It is devisable into three branches; the 
probate of wills, the granting of administrations, and the suing for legacies. 
The two former of which, when no opposition is made, are granted merely 
ex officio et debitojusHtia,{j,^) and are then the object of what is called the vol- 
untary, and not the contentious, jurisdiction. But when a caveat is entered 
against proving the will or granting administration, and a suit thereupon 
follows to determine either the vaUdity of the testament, or who hath a right 
to administer; this claim and obstruction by the adverse party are an injury 
to the party entitled, and as such are remedied by the sentence of the spiritual 
court, either by establishing the will or granting the administration. Sub- 
traction, the withholding or detaining of legacies, is also still more appar- 
ently injurious, by depriving the legatees of that right with which the laws 
of the land and the will of the deceased have invested them: and therefore, 
■8 a consequential part of testamentary jurisdiction, the ^ritual court ad- 
ministers redress herein, by compelling the executor to pay them. But in 
this last case the conrts of equity exercise a concurrent jurisdiction with the 
ecclesiastical courts, as incident to scMue other spedes of relief prayed by the 
complainant; as to compel the executor to account for the testator's effects, 
or assent to the l^^acy, or the like. For, as it is beneath the dignity of the 
king's courts to be m^%ly ancillary to other inferior jurisdictions, the cause, 
when once bronght there, receives there also its full determination. (37) 

(*) 91 fuCiboromm «eu Itomfninn moinun.~{i«ii- dlreoWd the dlsponl of It, IM bin wife, chUdTen.or 

^Im (uon nmtdedaU tendon ditpcmerU, itsor ta, puenti ud proper penona dlrlde IC, G>r the goad of 

»tnWitrUaalvarttaaetlegmni>iorabtaiiii,eamvm Uinul, u ■hall aeem bertto them.] 

•t\imatj<udisliliml,tlaiteitmatMiiaHitfiuril IbL (o) Lord LrttleC. Hea. n. Tol. L GN. Heamend 

Jtoffau. 0. M, p. SI. pi tar one ot mj bmiinii or OuL Jirni»r. nt. 

Tuula ihall uot ban dlqnsed ot hb m^tb, oi (p) BttoDhiMk, dtjun Swim. L 2, c. 8. 

(35) [Por the good of his bouI, by the advice and directioD of the chnrdi,] [ftr 
vimM ecciesi/s—VoAer the inspection of the church.] 

(36) [Officiallv and as injustice due.j 

(37) See Randall v. Hodges, 3 Bland (Md.) 477, 484 (iSji.) No actiOD at law can be 
maintained against an executor for a legacy where tlica« is no fnrther proof of his assent 
to the legacy than what the law can infer from an acknowlet^ment by him of assets 
sufficient to pay it Convenience ia mnch in favor of this rule, because, if the peraou 
who waa legally entitled could recover at law, he would do bo absolutely and for hia own 
use; and though the legacy might have been intended for the benefit of another, a court of 
law would have no means of compelling the legatee so to apply it, asin thecaseofaleffacy 
to the wife, which would become the husband's absolutely; and the court of law could not 
obligehim, as a court of equity now will, to make provision for his wife out of it. Decks!'. 
Stmtt, 5T. R, 690. Butwliere the executor admits assets and expresdy promises to pay in 
the case of a pecuniary legacy, or where the legacy being specific he assents to It, such 
momise and assent vests the prcmerty in tbe legatee, and he may maintain an action against 
ae executor. Atkins v. Hill, Cowp. 384. Lord Say and Sele v. Guy, 3 E. R. lao. 

It is omitted to be observed in tbe text that causes of defamation are within the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical court. Suite of this kind are entertained for the use of words 
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These are the principal injuries for which the party grieved either must, or 
may, seek his remedy in the spiritual coorts. But b^re I entirely dismiss 
this head , it may not be improper to add a short word concerning the method 
0/ proceeding in these tribunals, with regard to the redress of injuries. 

It must (in the first place) be acknowledged, to the honor of the 
spiritual courts, that though they continue to this *day to decide many [+99 
questions which are properly of temporal C(^;nizance, yet justice is in 
general so ably and impartially adniinisterwl in those tribunals (especially 
of the superior kind) and the boundaries of this power are now so well known 
and established, that no material inconvenience at present arises from this 
jurisdiction still continuing in the ancient channel. And, should an altera- 
tion be attempted, great confiision would probably arise, in ovettuming long- 
established forms, and new-modeling a course of proceedings that has now 
prevailed for seven centuries. 

The establishment of the civil-law process in all the ecclesiastical courts 
was indeed a masterpiece of papal discernment, as it made a coalition imprac- 
ticable between them and the national tribunals, without manifest inconveni- 
ence and hazard. And this consideration had undoubtedly its weight in 
catisiug this measure to be adopted, though many other causes concurred. 
The time when the pandects of Justinian were discovered afresh, and rescued 
from the dust of antiquity, the eagerness with which they were studied by 
the popish ecclesiastics, and the consequent dissensions between the clergy 
and the laity of England, have f6nnerly(;) been spoken to at laige. I shall 
only now remark upon those collections, that their being written in the Latin 
tongue, and referring so much to the will of the prince and his delegated 
officers of justice, siifficieutly recommended them to the court of Rome, ex- 
clusive of their intrinsic merit. To keep the laity in the darkest ignorance, 
and to monopolize the tittle science, which then existed, entirely among the 
monkish clergy, were deep-rooted principles of papal policy. And, as the 
bishops of Rome affected in all points to mimic the imperial grandeur, as the 
^ritual pren^atives were moulded on the pattern of the temporal, so the 
canon-law process was formed on the model of thedvU law: the prelates 
embracing with the utmost ardor a method of judicial proceedings which 
was carried on in a language unknown to the bulk of the people, 
which banished the intervention of a jury, (that bulwark of *Gothic [*ioo 
liberty,) which placed an arbitrary power of decision in the breast of 
a single man. 

The proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts are therefore regulated accord- 
ing to the practice of the civil and canon laws; or rather according to a mix- 
ture of both, corrected and new-modeled by their own particular usages, and 
the interposition of the courts of common law. For, if the proceedings in the 
^ritual court be ever so regularly consonant to the rules of the Roman law, 
yet if they be manifestly repugnant to the fundamental maxims of the munici> 
pal laws, to which upon principles of sound policy the ecclesiastical process 
ought in every state to conform, f^) (as if they require two witnesses to prove 
a fact, where one will suffice at common law;) in such cases a prohibition 
will be awarded against them.(f) But, under these restrictions, their ordi- 
nary course of proceeding is: first, hy citation, to call the party injuring before 
them. Then, by libel, libellns, a little book, or by articles drawn out in a 
fonnal allegaiion, to set forth the complainant's ground of complaint To 

(«) Book I. Introd. 1 1. <•) 2 Boll. Abr. 900. HB. 

<r) Wub. AlUuice, m. 

which, not importiag or productDg any temporal danger or loss, are not actionable in the 
coQTts of Gooimon law; and the uae of them 18 pnniolied by petuuce with or withoDt coits, 
at the diMretion of the court.— ColbridOII. 
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this sticceeds the defendant answer upon oath, when, if he denies or exten- 
uates the charge, they proceed to proofs by witnesses examined, and their 
depositions taken down in writing, by an officer of the court. If the defend- 
ant has any circumstances to offer in his defence, he must also propound them 
in what is called his defensive alUgaUon, to "which he is entitle! in his turn to 
the. plaintiff' s answer upon oath, and may from thence proceed to proofs as 
well as his antagonist. The canonical doctrine oi purgation, whereby the 
parties were obliged to answer upon oath to any matter, however criminal, 
that might be objected i^ainst them, (though long ago overruled in the court 
of chancery, the genius of the Engh^ law having broken through the bond- 
age imposed on it by its clerical chancellors, and asserted the doctrines of 
judicial as welt as civil liberty,) continued to the middle of the last cen- 
tury to be upheld by the spiritual courts; when the legislature was oHiged 
to interpose, to teach them a lesson of similar moderation. By the 
*ioi] *statuteof 13 Car. 11. c. 12, it is enacted that it shall not be lawful for 
any bishop or ecclesiastical judge to tender or administer, to any person 
whatsoever, the oath usually called Uie oath ex officio, [officially,] or any 
other oath whereby he may be compelled to confess, accuse, or purge himself 
of any criminal matter or thing, whereby he may be liable to any censure or 
puni^ment. When all the 'pleadings and proofe are concluded, they are 
referred to the consideration, not of a jury, but of a single judge; who takes 
information by hearing advocates on both sides, and thereupon forms his 
interlocutory decree 01 definitive sentence at his own discretion: from which 
there generally lies an appeal, in the several stages mentioned in a former 
chapter;(i') though if the same be not appealed from in fifteen days, it isSnal 
by file statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 

Bat the point in which these jurisdictions are the most defe<Aive, is that of 
enforcing their sentences when pronounced; for which they have no other 
process but that of excommunication; which is described(u) to be twofold; 
the less, and the greater, excommunication. The less is an ecclesiastical 
censure, excluding the party from the participation of the sacraments; the 
greater proceeds further, and excludes him not only fhim these, but also from 
the company of all Christians. But, if the judge of any spiritual court 
excommunicates a man for a cause of which he hath not the legal cognizance, 
the party may have an action against him at common law, and he is also 
liable to be indicted at the suit of the king,(a')(38) 

Heavy as the penalty of excommunication is, considered in a serious light, 
there are, notwithstanding, many obstinate or profligate men, who would 
despise the brutum fulmen^y)) of mere eccleaastic^ censures, especially 

IOCIlS. (w) 2 Inst. «2>. 

\m) Co. UI. I'm. 



(38) The recent act, 53 Geo. III. c. lay, prohibit* excommunication ktid the writ de 
excomntunicato capienaa [Writ for retalung an excotnmunicsted peimn who hod recor- 
ered hia liberty withont giving security to the church] bi b mode of en forcing perfonuaiKe 
or obedience to ecclesiastiCBl ordeiB and decrees; and, instead of the sentence of ezcom- 
lunnication in those cases, the court is to pronounce the defendant con turn acions, and 
the eccIesiasticBl ^ud^ is to send his significavii in the prescribed fonn to the chancery, 
ftom which a writ de conltimace capiendo [Writ for the arrest of certain vicious persons} 
is to issue in the prescribed form, and which is to have the same force as the ancient writ. 
There isa similar act as to Ireland, 54 Geo. Ill c. 68. In other cases not of disobedience 
to the orders and decrees of the court, there may be eicomnunicatioti, and a writ de 
excontmuiticaio capiendo, as heretofore. In the proceedings under this statute, it most 
dearly appear that the ecclesiastical court had jurisdiction, and that the form of proceed- 
ings has been duly observed. 5 Bar. & Aid. 791. 3 Dowl. & R. 570, ante, 87, note i. — 
Chittv. See Wait's Act. & Def. voL 3, p. 36$. Metcalf on Cont. p. loS (Heaid's ed.). 

<39) [Empty sound.] 
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when pronounced by a petty surrogate in the country, for railing or con- 
tumelious words, for non-payment of fees, or costs, or for other trivial 
causes. The common law therefore compassionately steps in to *Uie [*iox 
aid of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and kindly lends a supporting 
hand to an otherwise tottering authority. Imitating herein the policy of our 
British ancestors, among whom, according to Caesar, (:tr) whoever were inter- 
dicted by the Druids &om their sacrifices, "in numero imfoiorum ac scelerato- 
mm habentur: ab Us omTUs decedunl, aditum eorum sermonemque difugiunt, 
ne quid ex contagione ituommodi accipiant: neque its peientibus jus redditur, 
neque hones ullus communuxilur. ' ' (40) And so with us by the common law an 
excommunicated person is disabled to do any act that is required to be done 
hy one ihit is probus ei iega/is Aotnii.{i\i) He cannot serve upon juries, can- 
not be a witness in any court, and, which is the worst of all, cannot bring an 
action, either real or personal, to recover lands or money due to him.(j')(4,2) 
Nor is this the whole: for if, within forty days after the sentence has been 
published in the church, the offender does not submit and abide by the sen- 
tence of the spiritual court, the bishop may certify such contempt to the king 
in chancery. Upon which there issues out a writ to the sheriff of the county, 
called, &om the bishop's certificates, a sign^imvil; or, from its effects, a writ 
de txcommunicato capU7ido{^i) and the sheriff shall thereupon t^e the 
offiender, and imprison him in the county gaol, till he is reconciled to the 
church, and such reconciliation certified by the bishop; under which another 
writ, de excommunicalo deliberando{^) issues out of chancery to deliver and 
release him. (?) This process seems founded on the charter of separation (so 
often referred to) of William the Conqueror. " Si aliquis per svperbiam 
flatus adjustitiam episcopalem venire noluerit, vocetur semet, secundo, et teriie: 
quod si nee ad emendationem venerit, excommuniceier; ei,si opus/uerit,ad hoc 
vindicandum Jortitudo el justitia regis sive viceamtilis adhibealtir.{^^) And 
in case of subtraction of tithes, a more summary and expeditious assistance 
is given by the statutes of 27 Hen. VIII. c. 20, and 32 Hen. VIII. c. 7, which 
enact, that upon complaint of any contempt or misbehavior of the ecclesias- 
tical judge by the defendant in any suit for tithes, any privy coun- 
sellor, or any* two justices of the peace (or, in case of i^sobedience [*I03 
to a definitive sentence, any two justices of the peace,) may commit 
the party to prison without bail or mainprize, till he enters into a rec<^ni- 
zance with sufficient sureties to give due obedience to the process and sentence 
of the court. These timely aids, which the common and statute laws have 
lent to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, may serve to reflite that groundless 
notion which some are too apt to entertain, that the courts at Westminster 
hall are at open variance with those at doctors' commons. It is true that 
they are sometimes obliged to use a parental authority, in correcting the ex- 
cesses of these inferior courts, and keeping them within their l^al bounds; 
but, on the other hand, they afford them a parental assistance in repressing 

\tS utt. 1 201. 

(40) ["ArercclEoned among the imptomand wicked; allahiin them, fly their ap[ 
and avoid all communication with tnem, lest they shonid receive some fanit r~ 
coDtu^on, Dcitber are they allowed to seek justice or preferment "] 

(41) [A tine and lawful man.] 

(43] See Robertson v. Bnllioua, ^ Barb. (N. Y.) 64. 105 (iSjo). 

(43) [I'or taking the excommunicated.] 

(44) [For liberating the excommunicated.] 

(is) [" If '■'^y oiic puffed np with pride come not to the episcopal conrt, let him be 
summoned three times, and if he faif then to attend its correction, let him be ezcom- 
mtmicated; and if necesmiy let the power and justice of the king, or ^eriff, be exerted 
to pTlnish his contempt."] 
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the insolence of contumacious delinquents, and rescuing tiieir juiisdictton 
from that contempt which for want of sufficient compulsive powers would 
otherwise be sure to attend it, (46) 

II, I am next to consider the injuries cognizable in the court military, or 
court of chivalry. The jurisdiction of which is declared by statute 13 Ric. 
II. c. 2 to be tlus: " that it hath cognizance of contracts touching deeds of 
arms or of war, out of the realm, and also of things which touch war within 
the realm, which cannot be determined or discussed by the common law; 
together with other usages and customs to the same matters appertaining." 
So that wherever the common law can give redress, this court hath no juris- 
diction: which has thrown it entirely out of use as to the matter of contracts, 
all such being usually cognizable in the courts of Westminster hall, if not 
directly, at least by fiction of law: as if a contract be made at Gibraltar, the 
l^ntiff may suppose it made at Northampton; for the locality, or place of 
making it, is of no consequence with regard to the validity of the contract. 

TTie words ' ' other usages and customs ' ' support the claim of this court, 
I. To give relief to such of the nobility and gentry as think themsdves 
aggrieved in matters of honor; and 2. To keep up the distinction of 
*I04] degrees and *quality. Whence it follows, that the civil jurisdiction 
trf this court of chivalry is principally in two points; the redressing 
Injuries of honor, and correcting encroachments in matters of coat-armor, 
precedency, and other distinctions of families. 

As a court of honor, it is to give satisfaction to all such as are aggrieved 
in that point; a point of a nature so nice and delicate, that its wrcHigs and 
injuries escape the notice of the common law, and yet are fit to be redressed 
somewhere. (47) Such, for instance, as calling a man a coward, or giving 
him the lie; for which, as they are productive of no immediate damage to his 
person or property, no action will Ue in the courts of Westminster; and yet 
they are such injuries as will prompt every man of spirit to demand some 
honorable amends, which by the ancient law of the land was appointed to be 
given in the court of chivalry.(fl) But modem resolutions have determined, 
that how much soever such a jurisdiction may be expedient, yet no action for 
words will at present lie therein. (*) And it hath always been most clearly 
holden,(f) that as this court cannot meddle with anything determinable by 
the common law, it therefore can give no pecuniary satisfaction or damages, 
inasmuch as the quantity and determination thereof is ever of common-law 
cognizance. And therefore this court of chivalry can at most only order 
reparation in point of honor; as, to compel the defendant mendadum sibi ^si 
imponere, or to take the lie that he has given upon himself, or to make such 
other submission as the laws of honor may require, {d) Neither can this 
court, as to the point of reparation in honor, hold plea of any such word or 
thing wherdn the party is relievable by the courts of common law. As if a 
man gives another a blow, or calls him thief or murderer; for in both these 



(46) In the ecdesiaatical courts the ma^m is that nitiluMt lemfius occurrit ecdesia 
[No time mns against the cborchl, or that there is no limitation to a proaecntioti for a 
spiritual offence; and U was thought a great grievance that the peace of families might 
tw disturbed bj a pnMecntion for a crime of incontinence committed many years before. 
It w«a therefore enacted by the 37 Geo. III. c. 44 that no prosecution should be com- 
menced in the niiritual courts for defamation after six months, or for fornication or 
incODtineiice, or for striking or brawling in a church or chuichyaid, after eight months; 
uid that in no case parties who had intermturied should be prosecuted for thtir prerions 
fornication , — Christian. 

(47) I Bishop's New Crim. Law, { 10. 
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cases the common law bas pointed out his proper remedy by action. 

*As to the other point of its civil jurisdiction, the redressing of [*I05 
encroachments and usurpations in matters of heraldry and coat- 
armor; it is the business of this oonrt, according to Sir Matthew Hale, to 
adjust the right of armorial ensigns, bearings, crests, supporters, pennons, 
etc. ; and also rights of place or precedence, where the king's patent or act of 
parliament (which cannot be overruled by this court) have not already 
determined it. 

The proceedings in this court are 1^ petition, in a summary way; and the 
trial not by a jury of twelve men, but by witnesses, or by combaL(/) But 
as it cannot imprison, not being a court of record, and as by the resolutions 
of the superior courts it is now confined to so narrow and restrained a juris- 
diction, it has fallen into contempt and disuse. The marshaling of coat- 
armor, which was formerly the pride and study of all the best &milies in the 
kingdom, is now greatly disr^arded; and has &llen into the hands of certain 
officers and attendants upon this court, called heralds, who consider it only 
as a matter of lucre, and not of justice: whereby such falsity and confuaon 
have crept into their records, (which ought to be the standing evidence of 
iamilies, descents, and coat-armor,) that, though formerly some credit has 
been paid to their testimony , now even their common seal will not be received 
as evidence in any court of justice iu the kingdom. {J ) But their original 
visitation books, compiled when progresses were solemnly and regularly made 
into every part of the kingdom, to inquire into the state of tiunilies, and to 
register such marriages and descents as were verified to them upon oath, are 
allowed to be good evidence of pedigrees.(f ) And it is much to be wished, 
that this practice of visitation at certain periods were revived; for the failure 
of inquisitions post moriem,(^) by the abolition of military tenures, c<mi' 
biued with the negligence of the heralds in omitting their usual pro- 
gresses, has rendered the proof of a modem descent, ♦for the recovery [*io6 
of an estate or succession to a title of honor, more difficult than that 
of an ancient. This will be indeed remedied for the future, with respect to 
claims of peerage, by a late standing order(A) of the house of lords; direct- 
ing the heralds to take exact accounts, and preserve regular entries, of 
all peers and peeresses of Sngland, and their respective descendants; and 
that an exact pedigree of each peer and his family shall, on the day of his 
first admission, be delivered to the house by garter the principal king-at-arms. 
But the general inconvenience, affecting more private successions, still con- 
tinues without a remedy. 

III. Injuries cognizable by the courts mandme, or admiralty courts, are 
the next object of our inquiries. These courts have jurisdiction and power 
to try and determine all maritime causes; or such injuries which, though they 
are in their nature of common-law cognizance, yet being committed on the 
high seas, out of the reach of our ordinary courts of justice, are therefore to 
be remedied in a peculiar court of their own. All admiralty causes must be 
therefore causes arising wholly upon the sea, and not within the precincts of 
any county.(i)(49) For the statute 13 Ric. II. c 5 directs that the admiral 

(A) 11 Hbt, ITST. 

(i) Co. uh. 200. Sob. n. 



J,. „, _. __rKi3TiA»r. Soe also for a learned and exnanstive dis- 
course on the same subject, the opiuion of Story, J., in Z)e Lone v. Boit e/ at., 7 Fed. 
Cas. 418 (case 3776), in which he held th«t the distnct courts of the United States have 
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and his deputy shall not meddle with anything, but only things done upon 
the sea; and the statute 15 Ric. II. c. 3 declares that the court of the admiral 
hath no manner of cognizance of any contract, or of any other thing, done 
within the body of any cotmty either by land or water; nor of any wreck of 
the sea: for that must be cast on land before it becomes a wrec]t.C/)(5o) But 
it is otherwise of things _^/Jaff(, jetsam, and ligan; for over them the admiral 
hath jurisdiction, as they are in and upon the sea. (i) If part of any con- 
tract, or other cause of action, doth arise upon the sea, and part upon the 
land, the common law excludes the admiralty court from its jurisdiction; for, 

part belonging properly to one cognizance and part to another, the 
♦107] common or general law takes place of the particular, {l ) *Thereifore, 

though pure maritime acquisitions, which are earned and become due 
on the high seas, as seamen's wages, are one proper object of the admiralty 
jurisdiction, even though the contract for them be made upon land;(»() yet, 
in general, if there be a contract made in England and to be executed upon, 
the seas, as a charter-party or covenant that a ship shall sail to Jamaica, or 
shall be in such a latitude by such a day ; or a contract made upon the sea to 
be performed in England, as a bond made on shipboard to pay money in 
I/mdon, or the like; these kinds of mixed contracts belong not to the admir- 
alty jurisdiction, but to the courts of common law. (k) And indeed it hath 
been ftirther holden, that the admiralty court cannot hold plea of any c(mtract 
under seal.(o)(5t) 



(()BMbuidtl.cl 
It) S Rap. loe. 
|l) Ca Utt. 3EL 



In ChAmberlain v. Chandler, ^ Fed. Cas. 413 [case 2575) (1813), it was held by the aame 
judge that admiralty baa jnnsdictiou of personal torts committed by the master of a 
abip, on the high seas, on a paaaeuger, and that it waa immaterial wbetner the^ 



diiect or consequential wrong, whether an aasault or a denial of neceaearles. See contra 
as to the jnriadiction of admiralty of torts committed injra corpus commiiatus [Witbin 
the body of the county,] the dissenting opinion of ■Woodbury, J., in Waring r, Clarke, 5 
How. C. S. 441, 467 (1847). For further discussion, see Ramsay v. Alegre, 19 Wheaton, 638. 
Baina v. Schooner James and Catherine, Baldwin, 544. Wanng v. Clarke, 5 Howard, 441. 
New Jersey Steam Navigation Co. v. Merchant's Bank, 6 Howard, 344. Cntler v. Rae, 
7 Howard, 729. United States v. The New Bedford Bridge, i Woodb. & Minot. Boylan 
et al. V. Steamboat Victory, 4 Missouri (Wittelsey) 245. Talbot v. Owners of Three Brigs, 
I Dallas (Pa.) 95. Connelly v. The Steamboat Bee, 40 Mo. 363-4 (1867). Martin v. 
Commonwealth el al., i Mass. 347. Angell on Carriers, J 610, n. (1877). 

(50) Brantley's Pera. Prop. J 138. p. 219 

(51 i The case referred to in the teit is that of Palmer v. Pope, Hobart's Rep. p. 79 and 
p. iia; but it does not seem to warrant the position. The libel in the adnuralty conrt 
there stated an agreement, made super al/um mare [Upon the high seas], that Pope 
should carry certmn sugars, and that the agreement was after put in writing, in the port 
of Gado, on the coast of Barbary; a bruch was then assigned. The court resolved 
" that a prohibition lay, because the original contract, though it were made at sea, yet 
was changed when it was put in writing and sealed, ivhUk, being at land, changed the 
jntifldtction; but if it had Deen a writing only without seal, a mere remembrance of the 
agreement, it hadmade no change." But this is to be understood that the sealed con- 
tract destroyed the original parol contract, which a mere writing would not have done; 
and as that new contract was made on land, though out of the king's dominions, still it 
was not within the admiralty jurisdiction. It cannot, therefore, be inferred from this case 
that the admiralty court cannot hold plea of any contract under seal. The same point, 
h o weve r , is undoubtedly laid down in Opy v. Addison and others, 12 Mod. 38, S. C. Salk. 
31. Day V. Searle, 3 Strange. 968, (which, however, was decided only on the authority 
of the preceding case,) and Howe v. Nappier, 4 Burr, 1950. Perhaps, however, npon an 
examination of the authoritiea, it would appear that there is nothing to warrant the poal- 
tlon that the admiralty court has not jurisdiction where th: specialty contract is made OH 
Ikeua, and to be performed on the sea, or where it relates to a subject-matter over which 
the court has jnrisdictlou. The 4 lust. p. 135J which has been died to support this, doea 
not go ta &r; and the case of Menetone v. Gibbons, ^ T. R. 267, virtually overruled the 
caaea on which lord Mansfield relied in Howe v. Nappier, becsnae there it wasdetenoined 
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And also, as the courts of common law have obtained a concurrent juris- 
diction witb the court of chivalry with regard to foreig;o contracts, by sup- 
posing them made in England; 90 it is no uncommon thing for a plaintiff to 
feign that a contract, really made at sea, was made at the royal exchange, or 
other inland place, in order to draw the cognizance of the suit fn»n the courts 
of admiralty to those of Westminster hall,(/) This the civilians exclaim 
against loudly, as inequitable and absurd; and Sir Thomas Ridley(f) bath 
very gravely {KDved it to be impossible for tiie ship in which such cause of 

(j» 4 IdM. 1st. (V) view of the CiTll Kw, b. lU. p. 1, 1 S. 



that tbe admiraltjr court had lurifidictioii respectiufi; an hypotbecation bond, though exe- 
cuted on loud and under seal, because it bad jurisdictiou over the subject-matter of the 
hypothecation of ahips, and it was ezpreaaly negatived that the ciictimstance of the 
iustruuKnt being niider seal could d^trive uem of their iuriadiction. Now, tbe cases 
alluded to were suits for marineiB' w^ea, and it was admitted that the admiialty had jnris- 
diction over the subject-matter; but it was said that the special sgreement and the seal 
to(dt it away. 

It will be observed that the reasoning in this note on the case of Palmer v. Pope pro- 
ceeda fiiithet than the text, and assumes thatin the case of contracts it is not necessary 
to brin^ the matter within the precincts of a county in order to oust the adminilty of 
jurisdictian. In that case it ia cxpresily laid down that the jurisdiction is limited to the 
seas only, that the libel must all^e the matter to have arisen sufier altum mare [X^n 
the high seasj, and that if it arise upon any continent, port, or haven, in the world, <tt the 
king's dominions, tbe statutes take away the jurisdiction. This must be qualified, it is 
conceived, by the principle laid down in Menetone v. Gibbons. See H. C. L. c 3. — 
Coleridge. 

And now, bjr stat. 3 & 4 Vict c. 65, a. 6, the court may in certain caaes adjudicate on 
daims for services and repairs, although not on the hifh seas: and by 9 & 10 Vict. c. 99 
its jurisdiction in matters of wreck and salvage is regulated. — Stewakt. 

All civil injuries ot^nizable in the conrt of admiralty in England are in like manner 
cognizable in the district courts of the United States, which are courts of admiralty quoad 
hoe [As to this]. Captures within the waters of the United States or within a marine 
league of the coasts, by whomsoever made, are likewise cognizable therein, — saving to 
soitora, in all cases, the right of a common-law remedy where the common law is compe- 
tent to give it. Act Sept 24, 1789, t Story's Laws, 36. Act of June 5, 1794, 1 Story's 
Laws, 353. Seamen's wa^ are there also recoverable; and a summary method of com- 
pelling payment, by application to the district judge, or, in case of his residence being 
more than three miles from the place, or of hla absence, to any judge or justice of the 
peace, is given by the act for the government of seamen in the merchants' service; 
saving to them the right of maintainmg an action at common law. Act of July 30, 1790, 
I Story's I,aws, 105. 

It was at first questioned whether the district courts had jurisdiction under the act of 
Congress as prize courts, in virtue of the clause vesting in them all civil causes of admi- 
lalt/ Jurisdiction. The Supreme Court of the United States settled this question by 
deciding that the district courts of the United States possessed all the powers of conrto 
of admuralty, whether considered as instance or as prize courts. Gloss v. The Sloop Betsy, 

3 Dallas, 6. 

In regard to the powers of the district courts as instance courts, it seems to be settled 
that the federal courts, ascourta of admiralty, can only exercise such criminal jurisdic- 
tion as is expressly conferred upon them by acts of Congress. United States v. Hudson 

4 Goodwin, 7 Cranch, 33. United States v, Coolidge, i Wheaton, 41s. The Judiciary 
Act of 1789 provides that the trial of all issues in fact in the district courts, in all causes 
except civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, shall be by jury. 

In regard to the extent of the powers of the district courts in civil causes of admiral^ 
jurisdiction, it was held, in De Lovio v. Boit and others, 3 Gallison, 39S, that the admi- 
ralty has jurisdiction over ^I maritime contracts, whereaoevcr the same may be made or 
execnted, and whatever may be the form of the stipulations; that it has also jurisdiction 
overall torts and injuries committed upon the high seas and in ports or hamors within 
the ebb and flow of the tide; and that the like causes are within thejurisdictitm of the 
district courts of the United States, by virtue of the delegation of authority in all dvil 
CUMS of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. The doctrines of this case have been 
denied, and the question has been much discussed in subsequent cases. Ramsay v. Alle- 
gre, 13 Wheat 6^ Bains v. The Schooner James and Catherine, Baldwin, 544. Waring 
V. Clarke, 5 Howard, 441. New Jersey Steam. Nav. Co. v. Merchanta' Bank, 6 ibid. 344. 
Cutler V. Rae, 7iWd. 739. United States v. The NewBedfiMd Bridge, i Wood aud Minot, 
401 . — Shakswood. 
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action arises to be really at the royal exidumge in Comliill. But our lawyers 
justify this fiction, by alleging (as before) that the locality of such contracts 
is not at all essential to the merits of them; and that learned civilian himself 
seems to have forgotten how much such fictions are adopted and encouraged 
in the Roman law: that a son killed in battle is supposed to live forever for 
the benefit of his parents;(r') and that, by the fiction of postliminium and the 
lex ComeliaXs^'i captives, when freed from bondage, were held to have never 
been prisoners,Cj) and such as died in captivity were supposed to have died 

in their own country. (^) 
*io8] *Where the admiral's court hath no original jurisdiction of the 

cause, though there should arise in it a question that is proper for 
the cognizance of the court, yet that doth not alter nor take away the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the common law.(u) And so, vux versa, if it hath juris- 
diction of the original, it hath also jurisdiction of all coosequentia] questions, 
though properly determinable at common law.(i') Wherefore, among other 
reasons, a suit for beaconage of a beacon standing on a rock in the sea may 
be brought in the court of admiralty, the admiral having an original jurisdic- 
tion over beacons.(zv) In case of prizes also in time of war, between oui 
own nation and another, or between two other natitms, which are taken at 
sea, and brought into our ports, the courts of admiralty have an undisturbed 
and exclusive jurisdiction to determine the same according to the law of 
nations.(^)(53) 

(r) IvfA. 1, tat. 26. {v) U B«p. St. 9 L«T. 2fi. HMdr. Itt 

ft) 9. 19, IB, 1% i S. (to) 1 Bid. ue. 

|0 W. «. l^U. <z) % Show. az. CMUb. iH. 

(59) [A reprisal and the Cornelian law.} 

(53) ^e Butbor takes no notice of wbat is very material,— that there ore in &ct two 
conrts, the adnumlty court, or more properly the inatance conrt, of which he haa hitherto 
been speaking, and which the statutes of Richard were mode to restrain, bnt which has 
no jansdiclion in matters of prize, and the prize conrt. Both cotuta have, indeed, the 
same judge; but in the fonner he sits by -virtue of a commission under the great seal, 
which enumerates the objects of his jurisdiction but specifies nothing relative to prize; 
while in the latter he sits by virtue of a commission which issues in every war, under the 
great seal, to the lord high admiral, requiring the court of admiralty and the lieutenant 
and judge of the same court " to proceed upon all and all manner of captures, seiiures. 
prizes, and reprisals of all ships and goods that are or shall be taken, and to hear and 
determine according to the course of the admiralty and the law of nations:" and upon 
this a warrant issues to the judge. The manners of proceeding and the systems of lid- 
gatiou and jurisprudence are different in the two courts. The jurisdiction of this last 
court is exclusive; for it has been determined solemnly, that though for taking a ship 
on the high seas an action will lie at common law, yet when it is taken as prize, thongh 
wrongfully taken and there were no color for the taking, no action can be maintained. 
Nor is the jurisdiction confined to captures al sea. Captures in port or ou land, where 
the surrender has been to a naval force or a mixed force of the army and nav^, are 
equally and exclusively triable by the prize court. The reasonableness and convenience 
of Uiese determinations are beautifully enforced, in the judgments of Mr. J. Buller in 
Le Cauz v. Eden, and of lord Mansfield in Lindo v. Rodnev and another, Douglas's 
Rep. 594, 610. Though the prize court [iroceeds under a commission issuing at the com- 
mencement of each war, itsjurisdictiott is not peremptorily terminated by the peace, but 
ail questions of prire between the two nations will still be tried by this court. Thus, 
where a vessel, having been captured by an American privateer in time of war, was recap> 
lured after the period prescribed for the cessation of^ hostilities by the treaty of peace. 
and the American commander claimed the vessel to be restored to him by suit in the 
prize court, the jurisdiction of the court was affirmed and a prohibition refused. Ex 
parte Lynch, i Maddock's R. 15. The Harmony, S, C. a Dodson's R. 78.— Cor-KsroGB. 

The court of admiralty has now, by stat. 3 & ^ Vict. c. 65, an express jurisdictiott to 

S questions of booty at war; and by 13 & t\ Vict cc. 36, 37, jurisdiction in questions 
ating to the attack and capture of pirates is vested in the admiialtjr court here and in 
all vice-admiralty courts abroad. Offences committed within the jnrisdiction of the 
admiralty conrts may now be tried in the ordinary criminal conrts. 7 & 8 Vict c 2. la 
& 13 Vict c. 96,— STBWjuit. 
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The proceedings of the cotirts of admiralty bear much resemblance to those 
of the civil law, bat are not entirely founded thereon; and th^ likewise adopt 
and make use of other laws, as occasion requires; such as the Rhodian laws 
and the laws of Oleron.(_y) For the law of Kngland, as has frequently been 
observed, doth not acknowledge or pay any deference to the civil law, con- 
sidered as such; but merely permits its use in such cases where it judgied its 
determinations equitable, and therefore blends it, in the present instance, 
with other marine laws: the whole being corrected, altered, and amended by 
acts of parliament and common usage; so that out of this composition a 
body of jurisprudence is extracted, which owes its authority only to its 
reception here by consent of the crown and people. The first process in these 
courts is frequently by arrest of the defendant's person ;(2) and they also take 
recognizances or stipulations of certain fidqussors in the nature of 
bail,(a) and in case of defeult may *imprison both them and their [*I09 
principal. (6) They may also fine and imprison for a contempt in the 
face of the court, (c) And all this is supported by immemorial usage, 
grounded on the necessity of supporting a jurisdiction so extensive;(^) 
though opposite to the usual doctrines of the common law: these being no 
courts of record, because in general their process is much conformed to that 
of the civil law.(r) 

IV. I am next to consider such injuries as are cognizable by the courts of 
the common law. And herein I shall for the present only remark, that all pos- 
sible injuries whatsoever that did not fall within the exclusive cognizance of 
either the ecclesiastical, military, or maritime tribunals, are, for that very 
reason, within the cognizance of the common-law courts of justice. (54) For 
it is a settled and invariable principle in the laws of England, that every right 
when withheld must have a remedy, and every injury its proper redress. The 
definition and explication of these numerous injuries, and their respective 
legal remedies, will employ our attention for many subsequent chapters. 
But before we conclude the present, I shall just mention two roedes of 
injuries, which will properly fall now within our immediate considi^radon: 
and which are, either when justice is delayed by an inferior court which has 
proper cognizance of the cause; or, when such inferior court takes upon itself 
to examine a cause and decide the merits without a legal authority. 

I, The first of these injuries, refusal or neglect of justice, is remedied 
either l^ writ of ptoudendo, or of mandamus. A writ of procedendo ad 
judidum{5s) issues out of the court of chancery, where judges of any sub- 

1 L. M. Co. Utl. U. lb) 1 Roll. Abi. SSI. Oodb. Its, XO. 
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The text is incorrect in stating that in prizes " between two other naliona which are 
taken ftt ks and brought into our ports " the courts of admiralty have iarisdiction to 
detennine the same according to the law of nations. The condemnation or proper^ thus 
taken in war must be pronounced by a prize conrt of the government of the captor, sit- 
ting either in the conntry of the captor or of bis ally. The prize conit of an ally cannot 
condemn. Prize or no prize is a question belonging ezclusively to the courts of the 
conntry of the captor. The reason of Uiis rale is said to be that the sovereign of the 
captors has a right to inspect their behavior, for he is suswerable to other states for the 
acts of the captor. The prize court of the captor may sit in the territory of the ally; but 
it is not lawrol for such a conrt to act in a neutral territory. Neutral porta are not 
intended to be auxiliary to the operations of the powers at war; and the law of nations 
has clearly ordained thiat a prize court of a belligerent captor cannot exercise jurisdiction 
in a neutral country. This prohibition rests not merely on the unfitness and danger of 
making neutral ports the theatre of hostile proceedings, but it stands on the ground of 
the usage of nations, i Kent's Com. 103.— Sharswood. 

(S4-) StAtt ex rel. Morris v. Buckley, 61 Conn. 3R7, 374(1893). 

(55) [!■> proceeding to judgment] The supreme court of the United States hss power to 
isstte writs of mandamui in cases warranted 1^' the principles and usages of law, to any 
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ordinate court do delay the parties; for that they will DOt give judgment 
either on the one side or the other, when they ought so to do. In tiiis case a 
writ of /nx^f/^na^ shall be awarded, commanding them in the king's name 
to proceed to judgment; but without specifying any particular judg- 
*i id] ment, for that (if erroneous) may *be set aside in the course of appe^, 
or by writ of error or false judgment; and upon further neglect or 
refusal, the judges of the inferior court may be punished for their contempt 
by writ of attachment returnable in the king's bench of common pleas. (_/") 
A writ of maniiamus(56) IS, in general, a command issuing in the king's 
name from the court of king's bench, and directed to any person, corporation, 
or inferior court of judicature within the king's dominions, requiring them 
to do some particular thing therein specified, which appertains to their office 
and duty, and which the court of king's bench has previously determined, or 
at least su[^>oses, to be consonant to right and justice. It is a high prero- 
gative writ, of a most extensively remedial nature; and may be issued in 
some cases where the injured party has also another more tedious method of 
redress, as in the case of admission or restitution of an office; but it issues in 
all cases where the party hath a right to have any thing done, and hath no 
other specific means of compelling its performance. A mandamits therefore 
lies to compel the admission or restoration of the party applying to any office 
or franchise of a public nature, whether spiritual or temporal; to academical 
degrees; to the use of a meeting-house, etc. ;(57) it lies for the production, 

</) p. N. B. 151, IM, 3M. 

courts appointed or persons holding office under the authority of the United States. Act 
of Cong. Sep. 24, 1789. t Story'a Laws, 59.— SH.1KSW00D. a Barb. Rights of Pen. and 
Prop, 895. Bowyer'B' Const I^w Bng. 446. 

Bliaa on Code PI. j 443. Where there is an adequate remedy at law, a mamdaMus 
doea not lie. Rex v. Serem & W. R. R, Co., 3 B, & A. 646, Bx parte Trapnall, i 
"Bag. (Ark.) a (1845), Trustees v. State, il Tanner (Ind.) 305 (1S58]. Lother v. 
Davis, 33 W, Va. 132 (1889). Taylor v. Govemot, i Pike (Ark.) ai (1837). State 
ex rel. Rdlroad Co., 59 Ala. jai (1S77). State v. Layton, 4 Dutch. (N. J.) 344 
(1859). People IJ, Maitin, 63 Barb. (N. Y.) 570(1873). Nor vill it lie where the right 
IS a private one. Rex v. Bank of Bng.. 3 B, & A. 630. Rex v. London Ins, Co,, 

?B. & A. 599- Hamilton v. State, 3 Ind. 45a {1852). Richaids v. Swift, 7 Houston 
DeL) 137. Mandamusdoes not He to determine the nltimate right to an office. Warner 
V Ueyer, 3 Wils. (Ore.) 318 [1869]. But where a party has a prima facie ngbt to an 
office, it may be enforced by mandamus. State ex rel. v. Oates, 86 Wis. 634 (1893). 
Dow V. Jn^ea, 3 H. & M. (Va.) 33 (1808). Harwood v. Manhall, 9 Maryland (83), 
Stater, aty, i Dutch. (N.J.) 536(1856). Bradley t. McCrabb, i Dall. (Tex.) 504 (1843). 
See also Swift v. Ricbardaon, 7 Houa. (Del, ) 338 (1886). Stroug'a Case, i Kirby (Conn.) 
349(1787). Mattoi V. Neal, 45 Ark. 121(1885). Parker v. Smith, i Gill. (lU.) 411 
(1844), People ex rel. v. Eilduff, 15 111. 493 (1854). It would not lie to compel a board 
of county canvassers who had declared the result of an election and dissolved, to teor- 
gauize for the pnrpose of correcting an error in the count People v. Sn 
Barb. (N. Y.) 317 ("1851). State v. Bruce el al., 3 Bev. (S. C.) 264 (iSrs). 



gauize for the pnrpose of correcting an error in the count People v. Supervisors, 1 
"— •-. (N. Y.) 317 ("1851). State v. Bruce et a/., 3 Bev. (S. C.) 264(1813). An issue 01 
n a mandate moat be tried by jury if either party demands it. The State ex rel. 
ucv-alla V. The Brnnsw. Tump. Co., 97 Ind. 416 (18S4). Yates v. People, 6 Johnson 
(N. Y.) 337-463. See Woodstock v. Gallup, 2S Vt (2 Wlliams) 587 (1856), where the 
proper office of, and proceeding upon writs of certiorari and mandamus in the nature of 
a procedendo are conndered. 
(.'i61 rWe command.] 

D compel an inferior court to restore an attorney. People v. Turner, 9 



_ ._ . . _, .. . 13 Co, V. Brockway, 30 Cal. 325 (1866); to correct 

the actions of inferior •courts, or Judicial officers, or of a corporation, but the writ cannot 
be used for the review or correction of judicial errors. Sntythe v. Tltcomh, 31 Me. 373 
(1830). Nor to control judicial discretion, except where discretion has be^ abused. 
Virginia v. Reeves, too U. S. 329 (1879). SUte v. City, 41 La. An. Rep. 156 (1889). 
Usttox V. Graham, 3 Met (Ey.1 56 (1859). State ex rel. v. Rcns, iS Mo. 23 (1893). Ex 
parU Bradley, 7 Wall. (U. S.) 364 (1S68). Goheen v. Myers, 18 Monroe (Ky.) 433 
(1857). Daniel v. Warren Ca Court, i Bibb. (Ky.) 496, 499 (1809). Church v. 'nwtees. 
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inspection, or delivery of public books and papers; for the surrender of the 
regalia of a corporation; to oblige bodies corporate to affix their common 
seal; to compel the holding of a court; and for an infinite number of other 
purposes, which it is impossible to recite minutely. But at present we are 
more particular to remark, that it issues to the judges of any inferior court, 
commanding them to do justice according to the powers of their office, when- 
ever the same is delajred. For it is the peculiar business of the court of 
king's bench to superintend all inferior tribunals, and therein to enforce the 
due exercise of those judicial or ministerial powers with which the crown or 
legislature have invested them: and this, not only by restraining 
their excesses, but also by qnickening *their negligence, and [*nr 
obviating their denial of justice. A mandamus may therefore be had 
to the courts of the city of London, to enter up judgment;(^) to the spirit- 
ual courts to grant an administration, to swear a church -warden, and the 
like. This writ is grounded on a suggestion, by the oath of the party 
injured, of his own right, and the denial of justice below: whereupon, in 
onler more fully to satisfy the court that there is a probable ground for snch 
interposition, a rule is made, (except in some general cases where the pro- 
bable ground is manifest,) directing the party complained of to show cause 
why a writ of mandamus should not issue: and, if he shows no sufficient 
cause, the writ itself is issued, at first in the alternative, either to do thus, or 
signify some reason to the contrary; to which a return, or answer, must be 
made at a certain day. And, if the inferior judge, or other person to whom 
the writ is directed, returns or signifies an insufficient reason, then there 
issues in the second place a peremptory mandamus, to do the thing abso- 
lutely; to which no otiier return will be admitted, but a certificate of perfect 
obedience and due execution of the writ. If die inferior judge or other 
person makes no return, or fails in his respect and obedience, he is punishable 
for his contempt by attachment. But if he, at tiie first, returns a sufficient 
cause, although it should be false in fact, the court of king's bench will not 
try the truth of the fiict upon affida\'its; but will for the present believe him, 
and proceed no further on the mandamus. But then the party injured may 
have an action against him for his false return, and (if found to be false by 
the jury) shall recover damages equivalent to the injury sustained; together 
with a peremptory mandamus to the defendant to do his duty.(58) Thus 
mudi for the injury of neglect or rehisal of justice. 

2. The other injury, which is that of encroachment of jurisdiction, or call- 
ing one coram non judice,{5^) to answer in a oonrt that has no legal cogni- 
iS) Rajm. 214. 



6 Hamm. (CMiio) 446 (1834). RictaardB v. Wheeler, 3 Ailaens (Ver.) 369 (iSa?). Car- 
telTon V. Ten Byck, a Zab. (N. J.) 45 (1849). Kimbal v. iMavty, 19 N. H. 315, 331 
(1848). Atty.-Gen. v. BIossodih, 1 Wis. 317, 319 (1853). Wilson v. Supervuon, ti 
Johns. (N. V. ] 415 (1815). Treat v. Middleton, 8 Conn. 343, 346 (1830). t^ople ex rel. 
Faite V. Ferris, i6 Hnn. (N. Y.) 319, 335 (1878). Lawson^s Ri|lita, Rem. and Prac. 
Tol. 7, p. 6330. In this connt^ it is a constitntional writ and may issue from the 
snpreme or circuit court, Webb & Estil V. Hanger, i Ark. 131, 123 (1838). 

(58) However, by atat 1 W. IV. c. 31, s. 3, the prosecutor may now in all cases of man- 
damns (as he could by stat 9 Anne, c. 10, in certain special cases) plead to or traverse 
tlie matters in any return, and proceed and obtain damages as in an action for a false 
return, without the necessity of bringing such action as beretafore; and, by s. 6, the costs 
on all applications for mandamus are to be in the discretion of the court. And now, by 
stat. 6 & 7 Vict c. 67, on such return being made, the pcraou prosecuting the writ may 
object to the validity of such return by way of demurrer, and thereupon the writ and 
letam and the demnrrer shall be entered upon record, and proceeding shall be taken as 
npon a demurrer to pleadings: and, by s. 3, upon judgment being nven tbereon, error 
may be brought for reversing the same in nke manner as in ordinary civil actloiu. 
— SrsvrAa.r. 

(59] [Before a judge unaathoiiied to take cognizance of the afiair.] 
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zacce of the cause, is also a grievance for which the common law has 

provided a remedy hy the writ oi prohibition. 
[*i 12 *A prohibition is a writ issuing properly only out of the court of 

king's bench, being the king's prerogative writ; but, for the further- 
ance of justice, it may now also be had in some cases out of the court of 
chancery,(A) common pleas,(0 or exchequer;(^) directed to the judge and 
parties of a suit in any inf^or court, commanding them to cease from the 
prosecution thereof, upon a suggestion that either the cause originally, or 
some collateral matter arising 3ierein, does not belong to that jurisdiction, 
but to the cognizance of some other court. This writ may issue either to 
inferior courts of common law; as, to the courts of the counties palatine or 
principality of Wales, if they hold plea of land or other matters not lying 
within their respective &andiises;(/) to the county-courts or courts-baron, 
where they attempt to hold plea of any matter of the value of forty 
shillings:(»i) orit may be directed to the courts Christian, the universi^ 
courts, the court of chivalry, or the court of admiralty, where they concern 
themselves with any matter not within their jurisdiction; as if the first 
should attempt to try the validity of a custom pleaded, or the latter a con- 
tract made or to be executed within this kingdom. Or if, in handling of 
matters clearly within their cognizance, they transgress the bounds prescribed 
to them by the laws of England; as where they require two witnesses to 
prove the payment of a legacy, a release of tithes,(M) or the like; in such 
cases also a prohibition will be awarded. For, as the fact of signing a 
release, or of actual payment, is not properly a spiritual question, but only 
allowed to be decided in those courts because incident or accessory to some 
original question clearly within their jurisdiction; it ought therefore, where 
the two laws differ, to be decided not according to the spiritual, but the 
temporal, law; else the same question might be determined difierent ways, 

according to the court in which the suit is depending: an impropriety 
*ii3] which no wise government can or ought to endure, *and which is 

therefore a ground of prohibition. And if either the judge or the 
party shall proceed after such prohibition, an attachment may be bad against 
them, to punish them for the contempt, at the discretion of the court that 
awarded it;(0) and an action will lie against them, to repair the party injured 
in damages.(6o) 



(*) 1 p. Wmi. *7«. 



(n) Cro. Xflx. W 



(60) Yates V. People, 6 Johns. (N. Y) 437, 463 (1810). Brown v. Rowe, 10 Ter. 184 
{1853). SUte V. Benton, 12 Mont. 66 (1892). State ex rel. v. Gary, 33 Wis. 93 (1873). 
Smith V. Whitney. 116 D. S. 167 (1886). Ex parte Row. i Charl. (Ga.) 41 (1805). 
Board of Com. v. Spitler, 13 Ind, 140 (1859), Ex parte SJai^, 33 Ala. 94 (1S53). Clav- 
ton V. Heidelberg, 9 S. & M. (Miss.) 623 (1S48). SUte v. McDuffie, 52 Ala. 6 (1875). 
Thomas v. Mead, 36 Mo. 232 (1866]. Howe Ins. Co. v. Flint, 13 Minn. 144, 246 (18^). 
People V. Supervisors, i Hill (N. Y.) 195 ( 1841). It would not lie as to coinmisdonera 
of highways. Ex parte Withers, 3 Brevard (S. C.) 83 (1812). Nor the mayor ofa city 
Burch V. Hardwick. 23 Grstt. (Va.) 51 (1873). See ^so C. R. R. Co. v. Covatj, 127 
Mass. 50 (1879J. A preliminary order to show canse why the writ should not issue, 
shoold be issued before the wnt ilself. Mayor v. James, i% Gratt. (Va.) 17 (1855). A 
' ' 'a circait court has no authority to issue the writ during vacation. Raye v. 



rel. V. Stackhouse, 14 S. C. 417 (lE 

court-martial, see Smith w. Whitney, _. _., .,^ 

299 (1841), Sere v. Armltan, i Cond. Rep. Sup, Ct. La. 750. Bowyer'a Const. Law 
Bug. 280. a Barb. Rights oTPera. & Prop. 903, Congress has empowered the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. to issue writs of prohibition to the district courts "when proceeaingBa 
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So long as the idea continued among the clergy, that the ecclesiastical 
state was wholly independent of the dvil, great struggles were constantly 
maintained between the temporal courts and the spiritual, concerning the 
writ of prohibition and the proper object of it; even from the time of the 
constitutions of Clarendon, made in opposition to the claims of archbishop 
Becket in 10 Hen. 11., to the exhibition of certain articles of complaint to 
the king by archbishop Bancroft in 3 Jac. I., on behalf of the ecclesiastical 
courts: from which, and from the answers to them signed by all the judges 
of Westminster hall,(/) much maybe collected concerning the reasons of 
granting and methods of proceeding upon prohibitions. A short summary 
of the latter is as follows: The party aggrieved in the court below applies 
to the superior court, setting forth in a suggestion upon record the nature 
and cause of his complaint, in being drawn ad altud examen, (61) by a juris- 
diction or manner of process disallowed by the laws of the kingdom; upon 
which, if the matter alleged appears to the court to be sufficient, the writ of 
prohibition immediately issues; commanding the judge not to hold, and the 
party not to prosecute, the plea. But sometimes the point may be too nice 
and doubtfiil to be decided upon merely a motion; and then, for the more 
solemn determination of the question, the party applying for the prohibition 
is directed by the court to declare a prohibition; that is, to prosecute an 
action, by filing a declaration, against the other, upon a supposition or fiction 
(which is not traversable) (?) that he has proceeded in the suit below, not- 
withstanding the writ of prohibition. And if, upon demurrer and argument, 
the court shall finally be of opinion that the matter suggested is a 
good and sufficient ground of ^prohibition in point of law, then [*ii4 
judgment with nominal damages shall be given for the party com- 
plaining, and the defendant, and also the inferior court, shall be prohibited 
from proceeding any further. On the other hand, if the superior court shall 
think it no competent ground for restraining the inferior jurisdiction, then 
judgment shall be given against him who applied for the prohibition in the 
court above, and a writ of consultation shall be awarded; so called, because, 
upon deliberation and consultation had, the judges find the prohibition to be 
ill founded, and therefore by this writ they return the cause to its original 
jurisdiction, to be there determined, in the inferior court. And, even in 
ordinary cases, the writ of prohibition is not absolutely final and conclusive. 
For though the ground be a proper one in point of law, for granting the 
prohibition, yet if the /ad that gave rise to it be afterwards falsified, the 
cause shall be remanded to the prior jurisdiction. If, for instance, a custom 
be pleaded in the spiritual court; a prohibition ought to go, because that 
court has no authority to try it: but, if the fact of such a custom be brought 
to a competent trial, and be there found false, a writ of consultation will be 
granted. For this purpose the party prohibited may appear to the prohibi- 
tion, and take a declaration, (which must always pursue the suggestion,) 
and so plead to issue upon it; denying the contempt, and traversing the 
custom upon which the prohibition was grounded; and if that issue be found 
for the defendant, he shall then have a writ of consultation. The writ of con- 
sultation may also be, and is frequently, granted by the court without any 
action brought; when, after a prohibition issued, upon more mature conad- 
eration the court are of opinion that the matter suggested is not a good and 
sufficient ground to stop the proceedings below. Thus careful has the law 

(p) 3 iDrt. fiOl-CU. (V) Bun. Not 410, M& 

conrta of admiralty and maritime juritdictioD." ConU. TreatJie (5 ed.) 36. Ex parU 
"- ■ - *J. S. 68 (1871). 

Lnather ezunnuktion or trial.] 
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been, in compelling the inferior courts to do ample and speedy justice; in 
preventing them from transgressing their due bounds; and in allowing them 
the undisturbed cognizance of such causes as by right, founded on the usage 
of the kingdom or act of parliament, do properly belong to their jurisdic- 
tioa.(62) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OP WRONGS. AND THRIR RBMEDIBS, RESPBCTINO THB RIGHTS OF 



*ii5] *Thb former chaptersof this part of our commentaries having been 
employed in describing the several methods of redressing private 
wrongs, either by the mere act of the parties, or the mere operation 
of law; and in treating of the nature and several species of courts; together 
with the cognizance of wrongs or injuries by private or ^ledal tribunals, and 
the public ^clesiastical, military, and maritime jutisdictlons of this kingdom; 
I come now to con^der at large, and In a more particular manner, the 
respective remedies, in the public and general courts of common law, for 
injuries or private wrongs of any denomination whatsoever, not exclusively 
appropriated to any of the former tribunals. And herein I shall, first, define 
the several injuries cognizable by the courts of common law, with the 
respective remedies applicable to each particular injury; and shall, secondly, 
describe the method of pursuing and obtaintt^ these remedies in the several 
courts. 

First, then, as to the several injuries cognizable by the courts of common 
law, with the respective remedies applicable to each particular injury. And, 
in treating of these, I shall at present confine myself to such wrongs as may 
be committed in the mutual intercourse between subject and subject; which 
the king, as the fountain of justice, is officially bound to redress in 
*ii6] the ordinary forms of law: reserving such *injuries or encroachments 
as may occur between the crown and the subject, to be distinctly 
considered hereafter, as the remedy in such cases is generally of a peculiar 
and eccentrical nature. 

Now, since all wrongs may be considered as merely a privation of right, the 
plain natural remedy for every species of wrong is the being put in possession 
of that right whereof the party injured is deprived. This may either be 
efiected by a specific delivery or restoration of the subject-matter in dispute 
to the legal owner; as when lands or personal chattels are unjustly withheld 
or invaded; or, where that is not a possible, or at least not an adequate, 
remedy, by making the sufferer a pecuniary satisfaction in damages; as in 
case of assault, breach of contract, etc. : to which damages the party injured 
has acquired an incomplete or inchoate right the instant he receives the 
injury,(a) though such right be not fully ascertained till they are assessed 
by the intervention of the law. The instruments whereby this remedy is 
(a) See book U. ob. 39. 

(63) Since the statute of i Wtn. IV. (1831) ch. ai, sec. i, the old practice has become 
otwolete in England, and the practice in the United States has confonned to the later 
Bngliah. The initial step in modern proceedings ia an order to the defendant to show 
caaae why the writ ahonld not be gianted. State ex- rel. Macklin v. Rombauer, 104 Mo. 
619, 63^ (i89>)- "^^ Supreme Court of the United States has power to issue writs of 
prohibition to the federal district court, when proceeding as courts of admiraltj and 
maritime jurisdiction. Act of Cong. Sep. 04, 1789. i Siorj'a I^ws, 59.— SouiswooD. 
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obtained (which are sometimes considered in the light of the remedy itself ) 
are a diversitj' of suits and actions, which are defined by the MirTor(i) to be 
" the lawful demand of one's right;"(i) or, as Bracton and Pleta express it, 
in the words of Justinian,(ir) jus prosequendi injudicio quod alicui debeturXiy 

The Romans introduced, pretty early, set forms for actions and suits in 
their law, after the example of the Greeks; and made it a rule, that each 
injury should be redressed by its proper remedy only, " Actioms," say the 
pandects, "composite sunt, guibus inter se homines disaptarent: guas atHones, 
ne popultts prout vellet institueret, certas solenTiesgve esse vo/uerun/."(^d)(.3) 
The forms of these actions were originally preserved in the books of the 
pontifical college, as choice and inestimable secrets; till one Cneius Flavins, 
the secretary of Af^us Clauditis, stole a copy and published them 
to the people.(0 The *concealment was ridiculous; but the estab- P'ii7 
lishment of some standard was undoubtedly necessary, to fix the true 
state of a question of right; lest in a long and arbitrary process it might be 
shifted continually, and be at length no longer discernible. Or, as Cicero 
expresses it,(/) "sunt Jura, sunt formuUe, de omnibus rebus consHtuta, m 
quis aut in genere injuria, aut in ratione aciionis, errare posit. Bxpresste 
enim sunt ex uniuscujusque dam.no, dolore, incommode, calamitaU, injuria, 
publiaE a praiore formula , ad guas privata lis accomodatur. ' '(4) And in the 
the same manner our Bracton, speaking of the original writs upon which all 
our actions are founded, declares them to be fixed and immutable, unless by 
authority of parliament.(^) And all the modem legislators of Europe have 
found it expedient, from the same reasons, to fall into the same or a similar 
method. With us in England the several suits, or remedial instruments of 
justice, are from the subject of them distinguished into three kinds: actions 
personal, real, and mixed. 

Personal actions are such whereby a man claims a debt, or personal duty, 
or damages in lieu thereof; and, likewise, whereby a man claims a satisfaction 
in damages for some injury done to his person or property. (5) The former 
arOaifflo be founded on contracts, the latter upon torts ^ or wron£5i,and they 
are the same which the civil law calls "actiones in personam, qua adversus 
eum inlenduntur, qui ex contractu vel delicto obligatus est aliquid dare vel con- 
cedere." {K)ifi) Of the former nature are all actions upon debt or promises; 

\V\ 0. 2, 1 1. tf ama—a, gum quldem nuUolaiu mvlari poUHnl 

(ci Itu*. i. e. pr. Obtgut eontauH <t roimtaie eonnii. CTliere ue Bome 

Id) n'.l,3.Z{S. wrfM formed on certain etaet, granMd and ■pprored 

ic) etc. yro JRtrcnn. 1 11, it oral I, C 41. by tbe oommoii itooncll of the kingdom, vhlch can 

(/) Pra. Qs. SosdO. 98. In no wlaebc changed wlChonl lU will and omieiit.] 

Xa") Bmtqutxlambrtvfa/oi'malanpereertiieailbia L. 6,ilt exaUim&ut, ^ IT, ) 2. 



(i) Harlin's heirs v. Eaatland, I Hardiug (Ey. ) 310 (180S]. Sanfoid v. Ssnford, 38 
Conn. 6 (1859). McBride's Appeal, 7a Penn. 480 ( 1873). Lightfoot v. Grove, 5 Heiskcll 
(Tetiti.) 473 (1871). Badger v. Giltnore, 37 N. H. (Fogg) 457 (1859). E3; parte Davis, 
41 Maine, 56 {1856). People f. Clarke, Jo Barb. (N.Y.) lao (1850). Wait's Actions and 
Defences, vol. J, ch. 34, sec a. Co. Litt aSj. Miller v. miey et at. 16 Upp. Can. C. P. 
SW, 531 ( 1866). 

(a) [The right of prosecuting to jndgment for what is due to any one.] 

13) ["Fonns of actions were settled by which men might argne their difieiences, which 
forms were established and made certain that the people might not on their own motion 
institute their own modes of proceeding."] 

;4) ["There are rights, there are formsappointed for all things, lestaDyoneshonld mis- 
take either the kind of injury or the mode of redress. For public forms ate composed by 
tbe prtctoT from every kind of loss, trouble, inconvenience, calamity, and Injury, for the 
accommodation of private suits."] 

(5) Harlatt v. Perrine, 17 N. J. Eq. 49-50 {1863). Magill v. Parsons, 4 Conn. 317-333 
(rSaa). 

(6) ['Tersonal actions which are commenced against him who by contractor througb 
the commisrionofaome offence, is botind to give or snneudersometbin^."] The Law of 
Torts, Billiard (3 ed.) vol. i, p. i. 
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of the latter, all actions for trespasses, ntusances, assaults, defamatory words, 
and the like.(7) 

i?<fa/ actions, (or, as they are called in the Mirror,(t)y^^o^^ actions,) which 
concern real property only, are such whereby the plaintiff, here called the 

demandant, claims title to have any lands or tenements, rents, com- 
*i i8] mons, or otiier ^hereditaments, in fee-simple, fee-tail, or for term of 

life. (tO By these actions formerly all disputes concerning real 
estates were decided; but they are now pretty generally laid aside in prac- 
tice, upon account of the great nicety required in their management, and 
the inconvenient length of their process: a much more expeditious method 
of trying titles being since introduced, by other actions personal and 
mixed. (9) 

Mixed actions are suits partaking of the nature of the other two, wherein 
some real property is demanded, and also personal damages for a wrong sus- 
tained.(io) As for instance an action of waste: which is brought by him 
who hath the inheritance in remainder or reversion, against the tenant for 
life who hath committed waste therein, to recover not only the land wasted, 
which wotdd make it merely a real action; but also treble damages, in pur- 
suance of the statute of Gloucester, (*) which is a personal recompense; and 
so both, being joined together, denominate it a ««£rfrf action. (11) 

Under these three heads may every species of remedy by suit or action in 
the courts of common law be comprised. But in order eSectually to apply 
the remedy it is first necessary to ascertain the complaint. I proceed, there- 
fore, now to eiumerate the several kinds, and to inquire into the respective 
nature, of all private wrongs, or civil injuries, whidi may be ofiered to the 
rights of either a man's person or his property; recounting at the same time 
the respective remedies which are furnished by the law for every infraction 
of right. But I must first beg leave to premise that all civil injuries are of 
two kinds, the one without force or violence, as slander or breach of contract; 
the other coupled with force and violence, as batteries or felse imprison- 
ment. (/)(i2) Which latter species savor something of the criminal kind, 

being always attended with some violation of the peace; for which 
*ii9] in strictness of law a fine ought to be paid to the king, as *well as a 

private satisfaction to the party injured. (»i) And this distinction of 
private wrongs, into injuries with and wilhout force, we shall find to run 
through all the variety of which we are now to treat. In considering of 
which, I shall follow the same method that was pursued with regard to the 
distribution of rights: for, as these are nothing else but an inMngement or 
breach of those rights which we have before laid down and explained, it will 
follow that this negative system, of wrongs, must corre^xind and tally with 



H) c 2. t s. (t) niKh, : 

(t)«Mw. I. O.S. i«i)nmi. 



^ 196. Jenk. Cent. U 



'\ WilliBmB on Pers. Prop. 64 ( 1873). 

It Sedgwick and Wait on Title to Land (a ed.) 34. 



(9) Blakeley v. Tyler, 55 Conn. 397 {1887) . Hfll rf ux. Davis, 4 Mass. 139 ( 1808). 
Hitchcod V. Hunger, 15 N. H. 97 (1844). 

(10) Browne on Actions of Law, 317. 

(ii) a Barb. Rights of Pers. and Prop. 788. Lippincott V. Puller. 57 Me. 406 {1869). 
Keal actions, with the exertion of three,— dower, right of dower, and auare tn^edit, — 
rwherefore or whv did he hinder or disturb— the name of a writ which lies for many pur- 
poses] were entirely abolished by stat 3 & 4 W. IV, c. a?, b. 36. All mixed actions, with 
one exception,— the action of ejectment— were abolished by &e same statnte. The actioa 
of ejectment thus preserved has now, by the Common-Law Procedure Act 1853, been 
alao swept away, and a new procednre or action of ejectment snbstitiited in its place.— 
Stswart. 

(la) Webb's Pollock on Torts, enL Am. ed. 5 (1894). 
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the former positive system, of rights. As therefore we diyide(«) all rights 
into those oi persons and those of things, so we mast make the same general 
distribution of injuries into snch as a^ct the rights of persons, and such as 
affect the rights of property. 

The rights of persons, we may remember, were distributed into absolute 
and relative: absolute, which were such as appertained and belong to private 
men, considered merely as individuals, or single persons; and relative, whidi 
were incident to them as members of society and connected to each other by 
various ties and relations. And the absolute rights of each individual were 
defined to be the right of personal security, the right of personal liberty, and 
the right of private property, so that the wrongs or Injuries affecting them 
must consequently be of a corresponding nature. 

I. As to injuries which affect die personal security of individuals, they are 
either injuries against their lives, Uieir limbs, their bodies, their health, or 
their reputations. 

I . With regard to the first subdivision, or injuries affecting the life of man, 
they do not fall under our present contemplation; being one of the most 
atrocious species of crimes, the subject of the next book of our commen- 
taries. (13) 

(n) See book 1. di. 1. 

{i\ ) For injury to life, in gencTBl, cannot be flie subject of a civil action, the civil rem- 
edy being merged in the oSence to the pnblic. Therelore an action will not lie for battery 
of wife or senrant, whereby death enaned. Styles, 347, i I,ev. 247. Yelv. 89, ga i 
Lord, ^9. The remedy is by indictment for mnrder, or, formerly, by appeal, whidi the 
•rife might have for kilQng her husband, provided she married not again before 01 pendiDft 
her appeal; or the heir male for the death of his ancestor, and which difFered principally 
from an indictment in respect of its not being in the power of the king to pardon the 
offender withont the appellor's consent. See post, 4 book 311, 6. 5 Burr. 2643, But 
wpeals of mmider, treason, felony, and other ounces were abolished by 59 Geo. III. c. 
46, s. I. In general, all felonies suspend the civil remedies, (Styles, 346, 347;) and before 
conTiction of the o^nder there is no remedy against him at law or in equity, (id. ibid. 
ly Vea. 331;) but after conviction and punishment on an indictment of the partj- for 
■tealine, the party robbed may support trespass or trover against the of^nder. Styles, 
347. Catch. 144. Sir Wm. Jones, 147. i Lev. 147. Bro. Abr. tit. Trespaan. And after 
an acquittal of the defendant upon an indictment for a felonious assault upon a party by 
tfabbing him, the latter mav maintain trespass to recover damages for the dvil injury, if 



it be not shown that he colluded in procuring such acquittal. 12 Bast, 409. 

ivil rerae^ i 

51 Geo 
it, they may bi , . 

affected. The ii Hen. VIII. c. n directs that goods stolen shall be restored t 



I, by express enactment, the civil reme^ is not auected by the criminality of the 
uDcnder. Thus it is provided by 51 Geo. III. c. 63. s. 5, that where bankera, etc have 
been guilty of embezzlement, they may he prosecutM, but the civil remedy shall not be 



upon certain conditions, — namely, that he £ail give or produce evidence against 
the felons, and that the felon be prosecuted to conviction thereon. Upon performance 
of these, the right of the owner, whidi was before suspended, becomes perfect and abso- 
lute; but he cannot recover the value from a person who purchased them in market overt 
and sold them again before the conviction of^tfae felon, notwithstanding the owner gave 
such person notice of the robbery while they were in his possession; but he must proceed 
•gainst the original felon, or a^inst the person who has the chattel in his possession at 
tbe time of the conviction. 3 T. R. 750. And the above act does not extend to goods 
oUained by folse pretences. 5 T. R. 175. See, fiirther, i Chitty's Crim. L. 5.— ChitTV. 

By the common law, tbe wife or husband, parent or child, of the party killed, cannot 
recover any pecuniary compensation for the injury sustained by the death of the relative. 
(Baker v. Bolton, i Camp. 493;) and this was the law till the staL 9 & 10 Vict c 9.^ 
Oiacted that whenever the death of a person shall be canaed by such wron^;{hl act, 
ae^lect, or default as would, if death had not ensued, have entitled the party ininred to 
maintain an action for damages, the person who would have been liable to inch action 
may be aued by the executor or administrator for the benefit of the wife, husband, parent, 
•r dilld of the person deceased. The jury, in any such action, may give damage pro- 
portionable to the injury resultinK from the death, to be divided among the parties for 
whose benefit the action is brought, in shares as tbe jury shall direct Bloke v. Midland 
Railway Company, ai L. J. R. 333, Q. B. S. C. 18 Ad. &. Bl. q3.'-STSWAKT. 

The doctrine ttwt the civil remedy cannot be pursued until the criminal has been found 
gvUty, ii not generally qipUcaUe in tbe United States. 
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*i2o] *2, 3. The two next species of injuries, affecting the limbs or 
bodies of individuals, I shall consider in one and the same view. 
And these may be committed, i. By Ikreats and menaces of bodily hurt, 
through fear of which a man's business is iuterrupted. A menace alone, 
without a consequent inconvenience, makes not the injury: but, to complete 
the wrong, there must be both of them together. (ii)(i4) The remedy for 
this is in pecuniary damages, to be recovered by action of trespass vi ti 
armis;{p)(_i5) this being an inchoate, though not an absolute, vi(jence.(i6) 
2. By assauU; which is an attempt or offer to beat another, witiout touching 
him; as if one lifts up his cane, or his fist, in a threatening manner at 
another: or strikes at him but misses him; this is an assault, insultus, which 
Fincli(;) describes to be "an unlawful setting upon one's person." This also 
is an inchoate violence, amounting considerably higher than bare threats; 
and therefore, though no actual suffering is proved, yet the party injured 
may have redress by action of trespass vi et armis; wherein he shall recover 
damagesas acompensation for the injury.(i7) 3. "Ry battery; which isthe 
onlawful beating of another. The least touching of another's person wilfully, 
or in anger, is a battery; for the law cannot draw the line between different 
d^rees of violence, and therefore totally prohibits the first and lowest stage 

(0) nncb, L. ItfL (g) nDCh, I. vtt. 

jp) Rcfflit 104. 27 Am. U. T Bdw. IV. M. 



(14) Browne on Acdona at Law, 395, 396. 
(151 [Trespass with force and arms.] 

(16) If the menace be not actionable alone, bnt only in conjanction with the Injnrioru 
conaequence, it seems contrary to principle that the remedy should be by tremuas vi et 
armis, and not by trespass on the case. On examination, none of the authonties cited 
for the position satisfactorily bear it out; and, in the same book of Edw. IV. at, one of 
the same judges (Choke) says, Si home fait a may fnanaceen ma person come d'empris- 
oneroudemaimertjeoaiieratutionsurmoitcase.—Q.oxSMiDaz. [If a man makesa threat 
against me, as to imprison or to maim me, I will have (a right) 01 action on the case.] 

(17) See, in general. Com. Dig. Battery, C. Bac. Abr. Assault and Battery, A. An 
assault is an attempt or offer, accompanied by a degree of violence, to commit some 
bodily harm, by any means calculated to produce the end if carried into execution. 
Leveling a gun at another within a distance from which, supposing it to have been 
loaded, the contents might wound, is an assault Bac Abr. Assault, A. Abusive words 
alone cannot constitnte an assault, and indeed may sometimes so explain the a^^^resaor'i 
intent as to prevent an act prima facie an assault from amounting to such an injury; as 
where a man, during assize-time, in a threateninjj posture, half drew tais sword tcma ita 
scabbard, and said, " If it were not that it is assue-time, I would run you throi^h the 
body," this was held to be no assanlt, the words explaining that the party did not mean 
any itnmediate injuiv. i Mod. 3. 3 Bui. N. P. 15. Vin. Abr. Trespass, A. a. The 
intention as well as the act constitute an assault, i Mod. 3, case 13. Assault for money 
won at play is particularly punishable by 9 Anne, c. 14. 4 Baat, 174. — Cbitty. 

An assault may consist in shaking the fist at a person, or presenting a gnn or other 
weapon within such distance as that a hurt might be inflicted, or by drawing and brand- 
ishing a sword; provided the act is done with mtent to do some corporal injury. United 
States V. Myers, r Cranch (C C. ) 310. Mnrray v. Boyne, 4a Mo. 47a. State v. Hampton, 
63 N. C. 13. To constitute an assanlt with a gun or a pistol, it is not necessary that it 
should be loaded if the plaintiff was iKnoiant on the point. Commonwealth v. White, 
no Mass. 407-18. Crow v. State, 41 fti. 468. To strike with a stick the horse which 
another is driving is an assault. De Marentille v. Oliver, i Pennington (N.J.) 380 (1S06). 

Mere threats, alone, do not constitute an assault and words accompanymc; a threaten- 
ing gesture may deprive the gesture of the character of an assault, as where t£e defendant 
raised his whip and shook it at the plaintiff within striking distance of him and mode 
use of the woi^: " Were you not an old man I would knock you down." The drawing 
a pstol, without presenting or cocking it, does not amount to an assault. Waits Actions 
and Defences, 33a-4. And where the ifefendant presented a gun, within shooting distance 
of, and against the prosecutor who was then armed with a knife, and was about to attack 
the defendant, there being no attempt to use the gun, or intention of using it unless first 
assailed with Uie knife, it was held tnat the defendant was not guilty of an assaolt. Gov- 
ernor to nse f. Powall, 9 Ala. S3 <tS46). 

tij6 
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of it; every idad's person being sacred, and no other liaving a right to meddle 
with it in any the slightest manner.(i8) And therefore upon a simibr pria- 
cii^e the Cornelian law de injuriis{ig) prohibited pulsation as well as ver- 
beratian; distinguishing verberation, which was accompanied with pain, from 
pulsation, which was attended with none,(r) But battery is, in some cases, 
justifiable or lawful; as where one who hath authority, a parent, or master, 
gives moderate correction to his child, his scholar, or his apprentice. So also 
on the principle of self-defence: for if one strikes me first, or even only assaults 
me, I may strike in my own defence; and, if sued for it, may plead 
son assault demesm, or that it was the plaintiff's *own original [*i2i 
assault that occasioned it. (20) So likewise in defence of my goods 
or possession, if a man endeavors to deprive me of them I may justify laying 
hands upon him to prevent him; and in case he persists with violence, I may 
proceed to beat him away.(j)(ai) Thus too in the ezerdse of an office, as 
that of church-warden or beadle, a man may lay hands upon another to turn 
him out of church, and prevent his disturbing the congregation. (O And, 
if sued for this or the like battery, he may set forth the whole case, and 
plead that he laid hands upon him gently, molliter manus imfiosuit, (22) for 
this purpose. Onaccountofthesecausesof justification, battery isd^ned to 
be the un/aic/u/ beating of another; (23) for which the remedy is, as for assault, 
by action of trespass vi et armis:{2a^ wherein the jury will give adequate 
damages. 4. By wounding; which consists in giving another some danger- 
ous hurt, and is only an aggravated species of battery. 5. By mayhmi; 
which is an injury still more atrocious, and consists in violently depriving 
another of the use of a member proper for his defence in fight. This is a 
battery attended with this aggravating circumstance, that thereby the party 
injured is forever disaUed £rom making so good a defence against future 
external injuries, as he otherwise might have done. (25) Among these 

It) JS«,10,6. (0 1 Bid. SOI. 

(•( ITlnch, L 2(», 

(iB) Com. Dig. Battery, A. Bac. Abr. Assault and Battery, B. A batteiy is any unlaw- 
ftd toachitig the person of another by the aggressor hima^f, or an^ other substance put 
in motion b^ him. i Saund. 39, b., n. i. Id. 13 and 14, n. 3. Taking a hat off the head 
of another is no battery, i Sannd. 14. It must be either wilfully commited, or proceed 
from want of due care, (Stra. 596. Hob. 134. Plowd. 19,) otherwise it is damnum absque 
injuria, [Loss without injury,] and the party aggrieved is without remedy, (^ Wils. 30^. 
Bac At^. As8aaltBndBatterT,B.i)bnttheabsenceof intention to commit the injury consti- 
tutes no excuse where there lias been a want of due care. Stra. 596. Hob. 134, Plowd. 19. 
But if a person nnintentionally push against a p«son in the street, or if without any de- 
fanltin ue rider a horse runs away ana ^oes against another, no action lies. 4 Mod. 405. 
Bvery battery includes an assault, (Co. Lttt. 353;)and the plaintiff' may recover for the as- 
sault only, though he declares for an assault and battery. 4 Mod. 405. — Chitty. See also, 
I Russell on Crimes, chap. 10. Waits Actions & Defences, chap. 13. Assault and battery 
may be committed by striking one's cane while in his hand; striking the skirt of his coat 
while on his person; spitting upon a person; striking a horse which a man is riding, 
whereby the man is thrown. And it is a battery for an officer to handcuff a prisoner 
previous to his conviction, when there is no attempt to escape nor any reasonable KTOimd 
to fear a rescue. Wait's Actions & Defences, 335-6. Webb's Pollock on Torts, enl. Am. 
ed., 149 ( 1894). Johnson v. SUte, 17 Tei. 515-51? (1856). 

(19) tOf injuries.] 

(:iol Wait's Actions & Defences, vol. i, 337 (1S77). Browne on Actions at Law, 398. 

(ai)Hilllaid'sLawof Torts(3ed.} vol. 1, 184, Care must be taken not to exceed the 
bounds of mere defence, prevention, or recovery; for b^ond that thereis no justification. 
Baldwin v. Hayden et at., 6 Conn. 453, 457 (1827). Com. v. Donahue, 148 Mass. 599 
<i889. 

faa) Binn's Justice (10 ed.) p. 78 (1895). 

(33) If there is any doubt whether or not the battery was justifiable the defendant is 
entitled to acquittal. Com. v. McKee, 67 Mass. 61, 63 (1854). 

(34) [Trespass with force and arms,] 

(35) Aa to whether breaking the Skull ia mayhem, see the statutes and antbort 
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defensive members are reckoned not only arms and legs, but a finger, an eye, 
and a foretooth, («) and also some others, (v) But the loss of one of the jaw- 
teeth, the ear, or the nose, is no mayhem at common law, as they can be of 
no use in fighting. The same remedial action of trespass vi et armis lies also 
to recover damages for this injury, an injury which (when wilfiil) no motive 
can justify but necessary self-preservation.(26) If the ear be cut off, treble 
damages are given by statute 37 Hen. VIII. c. 6, though this is not mayhem 
at common law. (27) And here I must observe that for these four last 
injuries, assault, battery, wounding, and mayhem, an indictment may be 
ibrougbt as well as an action, and frequently both are accordingly prosecuted, 
' the one at the suit of the crown for the crime against the public, the 

*I22] *other at the suit of the party injured, to make him a reparation in 
damages. (28) 

(■) Flncb. L. aCM. (*) 1 Hkwk. P. C IIL 

tia definiog the crime of nuybsn, collated and diactueed in Poster v. Tbe People, 50 
N. V. Ct App. (Sickels) 598 (1873). 

(36) This Is ezpreSBed with great coirectneas and cantion: it is not intended to convey 
the notion that no mayhem can be justified nnder the plea of SO» assault demesne [His 
•wn Bflsanlt], except where that oasaolt threatened the life of the partjr, but that no may- 
hem can be justified except nnder snch drcnmstances, if it was wDfiil and deliberate. In 
the case of Cockroft v. Smith, stated in i Lord Raym. 177, and reported in Salkeld, 643, 
and II Mod. 43, the plaintiff had either tilted np the ronn on which the defendant was 
sitting, or run his finger towards his eye, and the defendant immediately bit off his finger: 
son assault demesne was held to be a good plea; and lord Holt there laid down the prin- 
ciple liitis: — " If A. strike B. and B. strike again, and they close immediately, and in the 
scuffle B. mayhems A., that is son assault; but if, upon a little blow given by A. to B., B. 
gives him a blow that mayhems him, that is not son assault demesne." To this Powell, 
J., agreed. It seems that the party must always intend to act in self-defence, which 
mtention is to be collected from the drcnmstances, in the blow which he gives to the 

plainti ff. — COI^BKIDGB. 

Son assault demesne [His own assault] is a good defence to an indictment for mayhem; 
bat the defence can only be snatained by proof that the remstance was in proportion to 
the injury offered. Hayden v. The State, 4 Blackford, 546. 

Any thing attached to the person partakes of its inTiolability. A blow on the skirt 
of one's coat, when npon his person, is an assault and battery. So of striking one's cane 
while in bis hand. Respubhca v. Longchamps, i Dall. 114. State v. Davis, i Hill, 46. 
So to strike the horse which a person is riding or driving is on assault. De Uarentille v. 
Oliver, I Pennington, 380. No words of provocation will justify an assault, although 
tbey may constitute a ground for the reduction of damages. Cushman v. K^n, i Story, 
91.— SHAaswooD, 

One remarkable property is peculiar to the action for a mayhem, — viz., that the court 
in which the action is brouKht have a discretionary power to increase the damages, if 
they think the jury at the tnal have not been sufBciently liberal to the plaintiff; but this 
maA\ic Aonti sup^ visum vulneris [On view of the woundj, anduponproof that it is the 
same wound concerning which evidence was given to the juiy. i Wils. 5. Barnes, to6, 
153. 3 Salkeld, 115. I Ld, Raym. 176, 339.— CaMSTIAN. 1 Wharton's Crim. Law, j 581 
{^5). [Vi el armis — with force and arms,] 

(27) And the prosecutor cannot be forced to make an election to proceed In one wav 
only. State v. Frost, i S. Car. Law (Brevard) 300-t (1804). But if the battery be jnsti- 
lable, the defendant can neither be punished criminally nor held responsible for damages 
In a civil action. N. O. & N. B. Railroad Co. v. Topes, 142 U. S. Rep. iS-34 (1S91). In 
a dvil action for assault and battery, son assault demesne [His own assault] must be 
nedally pleaded. Norria v. Casel, 9 Indiana, 143 ( 1883). Meyers v. Moore, 3 Indiana 
App. Ct Rep. 336(1891). 

(38) The party injured may proceed by indictment and by action at the same time, and 
the court will not compel him to atay proceedings in either, i Bos. & P. 19T. But in 
xeneral the adoption of both proceedings is considered vexatious, and will induce the 
juTf to give smaller damages in the action. The lesislatuie has discouraged actions for 
trlffing injuries of tfals nature, bv enacting that In 3l actions of trespass for assault and 
batteiT.in case the jury should find a verdict for damages under forty shillings, the 
plaintiff sh^ have no more costs than damages, unless the judge at the Inal shall certify 
that an osaanlt and battery was sufficiently proved. See constructions on the atatnt^ 
Tidd'a Piac. (8 ed. ) 998.— CnnTv. 
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4. Injuries affecting a man's health are where, by any unwb<^esod^*-'^ac- 
tices of another, a man sustains any apparent damage in his vigor of .consti- 
tution. As by selling him bad provisions or viva.^;iw) by the exercise.of-.a 
noisome trade, which infects the air in his neighborhood; (j:) or by the -Hejc, 
lect or unskilM management of hia physician, surgeon, or apothecary. F|fir".- 
it hath been solemnly resolved, (^) that TnaJa praxis{2g) is a great misdtC-' .' 
meanor and offence at common law, whether it be for curiosity and experi-' 
ment, or by neglect; because it breaks the trust which the party had placed ■ 
in his physician, and tends to the patient's destruction. (30) Thus, also, in 



P.SX. HaU-lW. 



(v) Loid Rarm. 31*. 



The iajnries atfectmg th« penon above metiti<»ied are all in their nature direct. There 
are others wUch do not come within any of the above definitiona, and which may in con- 
tradistinction be termed comegumlial, as resulting occasionally, although not neceasarily, 
from wrongful acts or neglects. 

The personal injuries which may be considered coitsequwtial only are such generally 
as arise from the neglect or defonlt of others in the perfonnance of the dnties they have 
nndertaken to dischai^. Thus, if a passenger is injured by the want of care of the 
driver of a coach, or a peison snatains an injury owing to the negligence of a caiman, 
(Lysd) V. Hnidin, 3 B. a^,) the owner of^ the coach in the first case, the carman's 
master in the second, will be liable in an action for damages; for it was the dnty of the 
owner and master in each case to employ careful servants. If, on the other hand, the 
driver or the carman did the injory wufully, even if in the master's service, he, and not 
the owner or master, will be liable. Gordon v. Rolt, 4 Bzc. 365, Consequential injuries 
may also be sustained from a bull, ram, monkey, or other animal being left at large or 
not properly taken care of, (Jackson v. Smithson, 15 H. & W. 56^. Mav v. Bardelt, 9 
Q. B. loi,} and the owner will in snch case be liable to the party mjnied. The owner 
must, however, be shown to have been aware of the mi«chieTons prapenntiea of the 
animal before he can be made liable, (Hudson v. Roberts, 6 Sxc. 497O '^^ ^^ the party 
injured have imprudently exposed himself, he cannot maintain an action. CattMn v. 
HiUs, 8C. B. 115.— KBRR. 

(39^ tp"^ practice.} 

\yi) The law implies a contract on the part of a medical man, as well as those of other 
prdlesdons, to dischai^ their duty in a skilful and attentive manner; and the law will 
giant ledresB to the par^ ininredhy their ««^^«^ or Ignorance, by an action on the case, 
as for a tortious misconduct. 1 Saund. 31a, n. a. i Ld. Raym. aij, ai4. Reg. Brevium, 
ao5, aofi. a Wila, 359. 8 East, 34S. And in that case the sui^eon could not recover any 
fees. Peake, C. N. P. 59. Sec 1 New Kep. 136. But in the case of a ph>-sician whose 
profession is honorary, he is not liable to an action, (Feake, C N. P. 96, 123. 4T. R. 
317,) though he may be punished by the college of physicians. Com. Dig. tit Physidan. 
Vin. Abr. tit Physician. According to Hawkins, P. C, if any person, not duly author- 
ized to practice, undertake to cure, and should kill his patient, he is guilty of felony, 
thouKb clergyable. And such person so employed cannot recover in an action for the 
medicines supplied. See 55 Geo. III. c. 194. However, if the party employ a person as 
surgeon, knowing him not to be one, he has no civil remedy, i Hen. B. r6i. Bac. Abr. 
AcUon on the Case, P. a Wils. 359. Reg. Brev. 105. 8 East, 348. 

Though the law does not in general imply a warranty as to the goodness and quality 
of any personal chattel, it is otherwise with regard to food and liquoia, in which, espe- 
cially in the case of a publican, the law implies a warranty, i Roll^ Abr. 90, pi. i, 1. 1 
East.3 

WiA_ , ^ , 

health of uie individual, though it will not afford a remedy << 
acts tending to destroy the beauty of situation, such as stopping a prospect, etc. 9 Co. 58, 
b. In complaining of a nuisance in stopping ancient lights, etc, the consequent injury 
must be stated to have been the derivation of light and air, which are considered as 
condacive to health. Peake, 91. Com. Dig. tit. Action on the Cose for a Nuisance. As 
to ancient lights in general, see ante. 

Public Nuwance. With respect to the injuries to health, as a consequence of a public 
nuisance, it seems that if the i^uiy be attributable to the inhabitants of a comity, no 
action is sustainable. 3 T. R. W7. 9C0. 113, b., TI7, a. But if the special injury be 
occaaoned by an individual, an action lies. Bac. Abr. Action on the Cose, i Salk. 15, 
16.— Chtoy. 



A phyaician, however, ignorant of medical science, who prescribes with the honcat 

intention of curing, ia not guilty of murder or manalanghter, if, through the phTsiclan's 

ignorance of the qualities erf' the medicine prescribed, or of the nature of the disease, the 

1119 
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the dv^.Itw, C^) n^lect or want of skill in physicians or surgeons, ' ' culpa 
adnu^Afftntur, veluH si medicus curattonetn dereliquerit, male qiumpian 
xec^etit, aut perperam ei medUamentum dederit."{;^\') These are wrongs or 
injuries unaccompanied by force, for which there is a remedy in damages by 
a'jBpecial action of trespass upon the case.{T,2) This action of trespass, or 
■'-transgression, <wi the case, is a universal remedy, given for all personal 
'•wrongs and injuries without force; so called because the plaintiff's whole 
case or cause of complaint is set forth at length in the original writ.(«)(33) 
' For though in general there are methods prescribed, and forms of actions 
previously settled, for redressing those wrongs, which most usually occur, 
and in which the very act itself is immediately prejudicial or injurious 
to the plaintiff's person or property, battery, non-payment of debts, 
♦133] detaining one's goods, or the like; yet where *any special conse- 
quential damage arises, which could not be foreseen and provided 
for in the ordinary course of justice, the party injured is allowed, both by 
common law and the statute of Westm. 3, c. 24, to bring a special action on 
his own case, by a writ formed according to the peculiar drcumstances of 
his own particidar grievance. (J) For wherever the common law gives a 
right or prohibits an injury, it also gives a remedy by action;(f )(34.) and, 
therefore, wherever a new injury is done, a new method of remedy must be 
pursued.((/ )(3S) And it is a settled distinction, (f) that where an act is done 
which is in itself an immediate injury to another's person or property, there 
the remedy is usually by an action of trespass vi et armis,'($6) but where 
there is no act done, but only a culpable omission, or where the act is not 
immediately injurious, but only by ccmsequetue and collaterally; there no 
action of trespass vi et armis will lie, but an action on the special case, for 
the damages consequent on such omission or act, (37) 

(a) TOT eum^: "Set vtocconM ntiUem, Si A. liiiiUoa>tWcMmliutaroiitl]eoctavearst.lllcliwl, 
jMn<IJe«Nwimatetanonnuara(u«atdo,(iMu»M (0 diow caiue whj, wlMi Ui« add R bad M 8. 
M-MdiMi (1 m^Qtjkglat B. aiod tU earam jvMt- nnflartifceDilbrtcwteliuamol mop«yi»ldb9l<>r>- 
Itoril) iunMi aimd WMmonmaiam taecfobd Muieff luiii], well and oompletelr to eun tbe rbht ere of 
... _^ « idaa A dd deiAwii tbaiald A.,acdi]entallTbDrt, ibe Nid B. atteiidad 



tba nld A. br the dehoR of 
"wclcht of thenldere.- ' 



Jt aDd carelcBlT, tb«t 
ttie mM B., ^ttllT lort 

, , , — .. j_. „ tbedmmagsor Uieodd 

eubim prmUduiK tawt negUgetiler (t MDrovblc A. (u be tajt) of (weDty pounds. And have ion 

-,., «, qmS iOm A. Otfixta^tla* B. vltmt ocuK (ben tbc awnes of tbe pledges end tble wrlL Wlt- 

rn^MMalOeramail, ^ ttrntmanlptliu A^ tleUM noMmywIfat WertmlnMet/' etc] StffMr. BmACA. 
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patient die in consequence of the treatment. But if the phraidan has such knowledge 
of the natnie of the medicine that it may be presumed that he acted from an obstinate, 
wilful rashnese, and not an intentioti to cure, he is guilty of manslaughter, although he 
had no intention to injure tbe patient. Rice v. State, 8 Missouri (Bay. 1844). And a 
physician ia liable to a civil action if he be gailty (^ negligence, or want of skill, but he 
IB not reroondble for a mistake of judgment Graham v. Gantler, 31 Texas, iii (1858). 
Long f. Morrison, 14 Indiana (Tanner] 596 (i860). 

(31 ) [" They are reckoned faults, aa if a medical man neglect his patient, perform an 
amputation unskilfully, or administer medidne unadvisedly."] 

(33) Webb's Pollock on Torts, enl. Am.ed. 14(1894). Newton v. N. Y. &N. Bng. 
R. R. Co., 56 Conn. 31, 34 (1888). 

(33) Luidlord and Tenant in Pennsylvania, Jackson and Gross, 193 (1SS4). 

(34) Hendricks v. Cook, 4 Ga. 241, 361 (1848). Adams v. Paige, 7 Pick. (Maia.) 543, 
550 (1839). Garing v. Fraser, 76 Me. 37, 41 ('85s). 

(35) Wootteu V. Gwina, 36 Misa. A^', 438 (1S79]. Long v. Long, i Watts (Pa.) 365, 
a*7T"8j4). 

(361 [Wth force and arms.] 

(37) See the author's celebrated jndgment in the case of Scott v. Shepherd, a Bl. Rep. 
891, the prinuple of which has bttn since repeatedly recc^^niied. No distinction arises 
fironi the lawfnlneM or unlawfulness of the act If one tnnung round suddenly were to 
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5, Irflstly; injuries affecting a man's reputation or good name are, first, by 
malicious, scandalous, and slanderous words, tending to his damage and dero- 
gation. (38) As if a man maliciously and falsely utter any slander or &lse 
tale of another; which may either endanger him in law, by impeaching him 
of some heinous crime, as to say that a man hath poisoned another, or is 
perjured; Cy) or which may exclude him from society, as to charge him with 
having an infectious disease, or which may impair or hurt his trade or live- 
lihood, as to call a tradesman a bankrupt, a physician a quack, or a lawyer 
a knave. (^) Words spoken in derogation of a peer, a judge, or other great 
officer of the realm, which are called scandalum magna/um,{39) are held to 
be still more heinous:(A) and though they be such as would not be actiona- 
ble in the case of a common person, yet when spoken in di^jace of such 
high and respectable characters, they amount to an atrocious injury: 
*which is redressed by an action on the case founded on many ancient [*i24 
statutes, (*) as well on behalf of the crown, to infiict the punish- 
ment of imprisonment on the slanderer, as on behalf of the party, to recover 
damages for the injury sustained. (40) Words also tending to scandalize a 
magistrate, or person in a public trust, are reputed more highly injurious than 
when spoken of a private man. (i) (41) It is said, that formerly no actions 
were brought for words, unless the slander was such as (if true) would 
endanger the life of the object of it. (/) But, too great encouragement being 
given by this lenity to ^se and malicious slanderers, it is now held that for 
scandalous words of the several species before mentioned, (that may endan- 
ger a man by subjecting him to the penalties of the law, may exclude him 
from society, may impair his trade, ormay affect a peer of the realm, a magis- 
trate, or one in public trust,) an action on the case may be had, without 
proving any particular damage to have happened, but merely upon the 
probability that it might happen. But with regard to words that do not 



(/) FUich, L 185. Blc n. c II. 

(0) Finch, L.. IW («) Loid aaym. 

n) 1 Ventr. 80. (1) 3 Ventr. fa 



34. Z M«. II. 0. S. 12 



knock another down, whom he did not see, without intending it, no donbt, said Mr. J. 
Lawi«tice, tlie action must be trespass vi et armis. Neither will it vary me case that 
besides the immediate injury there is an ulterior consequential injniy; for it is the former 
on which the action is supported: the latter is merely m aggravation of the damages. 
Leame v. Bray, 3 Bast's Rep. 593.— Coi;bridgb. 1 Watennan on Trespass, 31 (1875). 
Leighton v. Sareent, 37 N. B. 460, 469(1853). Longf. Uorrison, 14 Ind. 596, 600(1860}. 
Gr^iam v. Gantier, 31 Tei. in, 117 (185B). 

(38) Terwiiliger p. Wands, 17 N. Y. Ct App. 54, 59 (1858), 

(39) [Scandid against the peerage.] Stout v. Keyes, a Mich. Doug. 184, 187 (1846). 
Iforshall ads. White, i S. Car. (Harper) 132, 124 (1824). 

(40) Thia action or public prMccution (for it partakes of both) for scandalum magna- 
turn IB totally difilereDt from the action of slander in the case of common persons. The 
scandalum magnatum is reduced to no ntle or certain definition, but it may be whatever 
the courts in Uieir discretion shall judge to be derogatory to the high character of the 
person of whom it was spoken: as it was held to be scandalum magnatum to say of a 
"' -•-> i„_j .i ■'og;" which words would have been perfectly 

ml. N. P. 4. This action is now seldom re- 
sorted to. By the two first statutes upon which it is founded, (3 Bdw. I. c. 34 and 2 Ric. 
II. St. 3, c. 5, ) the defendant may be imprisoned till he produces the first author of the 
•caudal. Hence probably is the origin of the vulgar notion that a person who has prcnia- 

Jated slander may be compelled to give up his author. — Chitty. See also Slmrff v. 
omm., 3 Binney (Pa. ] 514, 519 (1810). Bowyer's Comm. on Const, of Bng. 467. 

(41 ) Many words which are not alanderona when applied to private persons, become so, 
when applied to Uiem iu their official ctaaracter; but then the words must impute a defect 
of nudentanding. ability, or integrity, to make them actionable. Buller's Nisi Prius, 
4-S (1806). I Salk. 695. McCuen v. Ludlnm, 3 Harrison (N. J.) 13-19 ('839). Gove v. 
Bletuen, 3i Minn. 8o~Si (1874), and authorities there dted. 
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thus apparently, and upon the face of them, import such defamation as will 
of course be iajuriotis, it is necessary that the plaintiff should aver some par- 
ticular damage to have happened; which is called laying his action with a 
per quod. {^2) As if I say that such a clergyman is a bastard, he cannot for 
this bring any action against me, unless he can show some special loss by it; 
in which case he may bring his action against me for saying he was a bas- 
tard, per quod he lost Qie presentation to such a living, (m) In like manner, 
to slander another man's title, by spreading such injurious reports as, if true, 
would deprive him of his estate, (as to call the issue in tail, or one who 
hath land by descent, a bastard,) is actionable, provided any special damage 
accrues to the proprietor thereby; as if he loses an opportunity of selling the 
land.(») But mere scurrility, or opprobrious words, which neither in them- 
selves import, nor are in fact attended with, any injurious effects will not 

support an action. So scandals, which concern matters merely 
*i25] spiritual, as to call a *man heretic or adulterer, are cognizable only 

in the ecclesiastical court;((7) unless any temporal damage ensues, 
which may be a foundation for & per quod. Words of heat and passion, as 
to call a man a rogue and rascal, if productive of no ill consequence, and 
sot of any of the dangerous species before mentioned, are not actionable; 
(43) neither are words spoken in a friendly manner, as by way of ad- 
vice, admonition, or concern, without any tincture or circumstance of ill will: 
for, in both these cases, they are not maliciously spoken, which is part of the 
definition of dander,(/) Neither (as was formerly hinted)(j) are any re- 
flecting words made use of in legal proceedings, and pertinent to the cause 
in hand, a sufficient cause of action for slander, (r) (44) Also, if the defend- 
ant be able to justify, andprovethe words to be true, no action will lie, (i) (45) 
even though special damage hath ensued: for then it is no slander or false 
tale. As if I can prove the tradesman a bankrupt, the physician a quack, 
the lawyer a knave, and the divine a heretic, this will destroy their respec- 
tive actions; for though there may be damage sufficient accruing from it, 
yet, if the fact be true, it is damnum absque injuria;(^6^ and where there is 
no injury the law gives no remedy. And this is agreeable to the reasoning 
of the civil law:(/)(47) " eum qui nocentem infamat, non est tequum et 
honum ob earn rem condemnari; deli^a enim nocentium nota esse oporUt et 
expedit." {^^) 

(■•]4Bep.l7. ILer. 248. (a) Pue». 

)•> Cio. itc. 218. Cro, EUi. 197. (r) Dyor, aSS. Cro. Jac. ». 

(») Not* H. 1 Preem, 377. (() 4 Rep. 11. 

(p) nnob, I. 18S. ILer.Sl Cro. Jm. M. \t) Ff. C. K. a. 



(43) [Whereby.] Tervrilliger v. Wands, 17 N. Y. Ct. App. 54-60 {1858). 

(43) McKee V. Ingalls, 4 Scammon (111,) 30-31 (184a). 

(44) And now, by sUt. 6 & 7 Vict c. 96, (amended by sUt. 8 & 9 Vict e 73.) in any 
action for defamatiOQ, the oSer of an apology ia admiaaible in evidence in mit^[ation Of 
damages, and in an action against a newspaper for libel the defendant may plead that it 
was inaerted without malice, — ST&WAaT. 

It aeems that in this country evidence of this nature haa been deemed by the courts 
admissible in mitigation of damBges withont waiting for the interference of the leps- 
lature. See the language of the court in LAnied v. Bnffinton, 3 Mass. 546, an qnalified 
in Aldennan v. French, i Pick . 19. See, also, what was said by Chief-Justice Savage in 
Mapes V. Weeks, 4 Wendell, 663, and the intimation of Nelson, C. J., in Hotchliiss v. 
Oliphant, a Hill, 515, that a withdrawal or recantation of the charges by way of atone- 
ment would be admissible in evidence in mitigation of damages. See, also, Starkie on 
Slander, vol. 2, p. 99, n. a. and n. I, American edition of 1843.— Wendki,L. 

(45) Shnll V. Raymond, 23 Minn. 66-68 (1876). Commons p. Walters, I Porter (Ala.). 



I) ["It is not just and right that he who exposes the faults of a guilty person should 
BdMuned on that account; for it b proper and expedient that the fences 1^ the 
guilty should be known,"] 
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A second way of afiecting a man's reputation is by printed or written libels, 
pictures, signs, and the 1^; wliicli set him in an odious or ridicalous(») 
light, and thereby diminish his reputation. (49) With regard to Ub^ in 
general, there are, as io many other cases, two remedies: one by indictment, 
and the other by action. The former for the public offence; for every libel 
has a tendency to the breach of the peace, by provoking the person libelled 
to break it: which offence is the same (in point of law) whether 
^he matter contained be true or false; and therefore the defendant, [*ia6 
on an indictment for publishing a libel, is not allowed to allege the 
truth of it byway of justification. (ic)(5o) But in the remedy by action on the 
case, which is to repair ihe party in damages for the injury done him, the 
defendant may, as for words spoken, justify the truth of the facts, and show 
that the plaintiff has reoeived no injury at all.(jr)(5i) What was said with 
regard to words spoken will also hold in every particular with regard to 
libels by writing or printing, and the civil actions consequent thereupon; but 
as to signs or pictures, it seems necessary always to show, by proper innuen- 
does and averments of the defendant's meaning, the import and application 
of the scandal, and that some special damage has followed; otherwise it can- 
not appear that such libel by picture was understood to be levelled at the 
plaintiff, or that it wasattend^ with any actionable consequences. (53) 

A third way of destroying or injuring a man's reputation is by preferring 
malicious in(^ctments or prosecutions against him;(53) which, under the 

(•IsetaDW.ni. UHod. W. (z)Hob. M. llUod-W. 

tw) B Bep. 126. 

(49) Cooper V. Greelej', 1 Deuio (N. V.) 347-359 ('845)- 

(50) But now, bj Stat. 6 & 7 Vict. c. 96, s. 6, on the mat of aayindictmeat or Infotitu^ 
tioa for a libel, the defendant having plwded ench plea as therein mcnlioneiJ, the trnth 
of the matter charged may be inqnirea into, bnt shall not amount to a defence nnlean it 
was for the public Denefit that the matter charged should be published. To entitle the 
defendant to give evidence of the truth of the matters charged as a defence to sucb 
indictment or information, it is necessary tor the defendant, in pleading to the indict- 
ment or information, to allege the truth of the said matters, and also that it was for the 
public benefit that the matters chaiged should be published, — to which plea the prooe- 
cutor may reply generally; and if alter such plea ttie defendant is convicted, the court 
may, in pronouncing sentence, consider whether the guilt of the defendant is aggravated 
or mitigated by the plea. — STKWAST. 

In an action of slander, the defendant was not allowed to give in evidence, in mitiga- 
tion of damages, facts and circumstances which induced him to believe that the charges 
which he made were true, when such facts and circumstances tended to prove the charges 
or formed a link in the chain of evidence to establish a justification, though the defendant 
expressly disavowed a justification and fiiUy admitted the falsity of the chafes. Purple 
V. Horton, 13 Wend. 9, Petrie v. Rose, 5 Watts & Serg. 364. KMjnier v. Cabot, 2 Gil- 



Watson V. Moore, i Cnshing, 131, It has been since h^. however, that the 

it may prove, in mitigation of chmaees, circumstances which induced him 

ineously to make the charge complained of, and thereby rebut the preatmption of 



malice, provided the evidence do not necessarily imply the truth of the charge or tend tc 
prove it true. Minesinger v. Kerr, 9 Barr. 31a, — Sharswood. 

,51) Bailey's Onus Proband!, 186 (1886). Castle v. Houston, 19 Webb (Kansas) 417 
' -877). 

(53) The printer or publisher, as well as the writer, is liable in an action for damages, 
tt IS no defence that the printer did not know, or had no personal malice against, the 
partj libelled, nor that he did not know of the publication, nor that the libel was accom- 
panied with the name of the author. Rtindle v. Meyer, 3 Yeatea, 518, Dexter ». Spear, 
4 Mason, 115. Andre v. Wells, 7johnfc a6o. Dole v. Lyon, 10 Johns. 447. The publi- 
cation in a newspaper of rumors la not jnstified by the feet that such rumors existed; 
bnt such fact is admissible in mitigation of damages. Skinner v. Powers, i Wend. 451. 
— SriAnswooD. 

In the United States, if the trath be published with good motives and ends that arc 
justifiable, it is a good defence in a crimmal prosecution. 

(53) An action for malicious prosecution will not be snatained unless it be shown, firM: 
that the action was instituted without suitable cause; second, that the motive which 
prompted its institntion was malicions; and third, that the defendant wu acquitted of 
Book III.— 9. 1113 
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mask of justice aad public spirit, are sometimes made the engines of private 
spite and enmity. For this, however, the law has given a very adequate 
remedy in damages,(54) either by an action of conspiracyXy) which cannot 
be brought but against two at ttie least;(55) or, which is the more usual 
way, by a special action on the case ix a false and malicious prosecu- 
tion,(^)(56) 111 order to carry on the former, (which gives a recompense for 
the danger to which the party has been exposed, ) it is necessary that the 
plaintiff should obtam a copy of the record of his indictment and acquittal ;(S7) 
but, in prosecutions for felony, it is usual to deny a copy of the indictment, 
where there is any the least probable cause to found such prosecution 
upon. (a)(58) For it would be a very great discouragement to the public 
justice of the kingdom, if prosecutors, who had a tolerable ground of sus- 
picion, were liable to be sued at law whenever their indictments 
♦127] miscarried. *But an action on the case for a malicious prosecution 
may be founded upon an indictment whereon no acquittal can be 
had; as if it be rejected by the grand jury, or becorawa nonjudue,{59) or be 
insufEcieutly drawn. For it is not the danger of the plaintiff, but the scandal, 
vexation, and expense, upon which this action is founded. Ci)C6o) However, 
any prol^ble cause for preferring it is sufficient to justify the defendant. 

II. We are next to consider the violation of the right of personal liberty. 
This is effected by the injury of false imprisonment, (61) for which the law 
has not only decreed a punishment, as a heinous public crime, but has also 
given a private reparation to the [^rty; as well by removing the actual con- 
finement for the present, as, after it Is over, by subjecting the wrong-doer to 



8pH"i.'i 



(a) Cuth. m. Lord. tMjtn. 3EB. 
m 10 Hod. 319, 930. Btn. ML 



inference; but snch inferencelaonlyoae offset, and not of law. Sietz v. Langfctt, 63 Pa. 
»34 ('869). 

(54] Bailey's Onus Probandj, 186 (1886). Shore v. Smith, is Ohio (Critch.) 173 
(1B64 . 

(55) Dicey on Paities to Actions. Truman's Notes, 54 (1876). 

(56) Whipple V. Fuller, 11 Conn. 581-585 (1B36). Bdley's Onns Probwidi, 184 (1886). 
Gngy V. McGuire, i^ Lower Can, 33, 56 (1863), 

<57j Dantap v. Gliddon el al., 31 Me. 435-438 (1850). 

(58) Gray v. Fentland, 3 Sergt. & Rawle (Pa.) 23-34 {1815), i Wateiman's Crim, 
Prac. 745. 

(59) [Before a jndge who has not jnriadictiou of the a£kir.] 

(60) A corporaUon having no personal character, cannot recover in a suit for malicious 
prosecution without proving some special dam^e to its propertT. Supreme Lodge 
Amer. Protect. League v. Uuiverzagt et al., 76 Md. 104 ( 189a). And where the subject- 
matter of an offence charged on the acctued is wholly beyond the jnrisdictioa of the 
.committing magistrate, only an action for false imprisonment, and not an action for 
malicious prosecution, will lie, Castro v. De Uriarte, 12 Fed, Rep, 250 (1882). 

(61) But the merely giving charge of a person to a peace-officer, not followed by any 
actnal apprehension ofthe person, does not amount to an imprisonment, though the 
partr to avoid it attend at a police-office, (1 Esp. Rep, 431. 2 New Rep, an;) and In 
Gardner v. Wedd and others, Easter Term, 1825, on a motion for a new trial, the court 
of Common Pleas held that th^ lifting up a person in his chair and carrying him out of 
the room in which he was sitting with otheis, and excluding him from the room, was not 
a false imprisonment so as to entitle the plaintiff to a verdict on a count for false impris- 
onment The circumstance of an imprisonment bein^ committed under a mistake con- 
rtitutea no e«cnse. 3 Wils. 309. And it has been decided tliat if A. tell an officer who 
baa a warrant a^inst B. that his (A,'s) name is B., and thereupon the officer arrests A., 
it is false impnaonment, (Moore, 457, Hardr. 32^; but see 3 Camp. loS;) and this doc- 
trine was overruled in a late case on the western circuit, on ttie pnudple voUnti ftoit fit 
imjuritrnt [An injury cannot be done to a willing person], and that mch a fraud upon 
legal proceedings cannot give a right of action. — Chittv. 
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a civil action, on acconnt of the damage sustained by the loss of time and 
liberty. 

To constitute the injury of false imprisonment there are two points requisite: 
I. The d^ention of the person; and, 2. The unlawfulness of such detention. 
Every confinement of the person is an imprisonment, whether it be in a 
common prison, or in a private house, or in the stocks, or even 1^ forcibly 
detaining one in the public streets, (r) (62) Unlawfiil, or false, imprison- 
ment consists in such confinement or detention without sufficient authority: 
which authority may arise either from some process from the courts of justice, 
or from some warrant from a legal officer having power to commit, under his 
hand and seal, and expressing the cause of such commitment;(iaf ) or from 
some other special cause warranted, for the necessity of the thing, either by 
common law, or act of parliament;C63) such as the arresting of a felon by a 
private person without warrant, the impressing of mariners for the public 
service, or the apprehending of wagoners for misbehavior in the public high- 
ways, (f) False imprisonment also may arise by executing a lawful 
warrant or process at an *uiilawful time, as on a Sunday;C/) for the [*I28 
statute hath declared that such service or process shall be void.(64) 
This is the injury. I>t us next see the remedy: which is of two sorts; the 
one removing the injury, the other making saii^acHon for it. 

The means of removing the actual injury ot false imprisonment are four- 
fold, r. By writ of mainprize. 2. By writ de odio et aha. (65) 3. By writ 
Je homine repiegiando.iftd) 4. By writ of habeas corpus. 

1. The writ of mainprise, manucaptio, is a writ directed to the sheriff, 
(either generally, when any man is imprisoned for a bailable offence and 
bail has been refused; or specially, when the offence or cause of commitment 
is not properly bailable below,) commanding him to take sureties for the 
prisoner's appearance, usually called mainpernors, and to set him at large.(^) 
Uainpemors differ from bail, in that a man's bail may imprison or surren^r 
him up before the stipulated day of appearance; mainpernors can do neither, 
but are barely sureties for his appearance at the day: bail are only sureties 
that the party be answerable for the special matter for which they stipulate; 
maihpemors are bound to produce him to answer all charges whatsoever. (A) 

2. The writ de odio et alia was anciently used to be directed to the sheriff, 
commanding him to inquire whether a prisoner charged with murder was 

(e) S Tnrt. M». (o) F. N. 6. 2m. 1 H«l. P. C. 111. Coka oD B«U 

(d) Ibid. «. uid Utinp. cb. 10. 

(e) SMt. Geo. m. c 78. (A| Coke 00 Ball >i>d lUlnp. eta. S. 4 iDrt. m. 
{/) StM Cftr. IL c. T. Balk. 78. Klfod.n. 



f6a) False impriaonm^t is • wron^M interference with the personal libei^ of the 
inoiTidnal. The wrong may be committed by words olooe, or by acts alone, or by both, 
>ad by merely operating on the will of the individual, or by j>eisonBl violence, or by 
both. It is not necessary that the wrongful act be committed with malice, or ill will, or 
with the slightest wrongful intention; nor is it necessaiy that the act be under the color 
of any legal or judical proceedings. All that is necessaiy ia, that the individual be 
restrained of his liberty without any legal cause, and by words or acts which be fears to 
disregard. Webb's Pdlock on Torts, 259 {1894). It is the fact of compnlsoiy submis- 
sion which brings a person into imprisonment. Lawson'alUghts, Remedies and Practice, 
vol. 3, I 1064 (1890). State V. Lemsfoid, Si N. C. 53& Jobnson v. Tomfcins, i Baldwin, 
571. Pike V. Hanson, g N. H. 49. 

(63J I Rnssell on Crimes, 1034 (1877). 

(64) But the statute bas excepted cases of treasoUj felony, and bresch of the peace, in 
which the execution of a lawful warrant or process is allowed upon n Sunday. — Chitty. 

(65) [Of hatred and 111 will.] Of the two first-mentioned writs nothing is now known 
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oommitted upon just cause of suspicion, or mo^ly propter odium et oHam, 
for iiatred and ill will; and if upon the inquisition due cause of suspicion did 
not appear, then there issued another writ for the sheriff to admit him to 
bail. This writ, accordingtoBnicton,(i) ought not to be denied to any man, 
it being expressly ordered to be made out gratis, without any denial, by 

magna carta, c. 26, and statute Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I, c, 29. But 
♦lag] the statute *of Gloucester, 6 Edw. I. c. 9, restrained it in the case 

of killing hy misadventure or self-defence, and the statute 2S Edw. 
III. c. 9 abolished it in all cases whatsoever: but as the statute 42 Kdw. III. 
c. I repealed all statutes then in being, contrary to the great charter, Sir 
Edward Coke is of opinion(^) that tiie writ de odio et alia was thereby 
revived. 

3. The writ de komine repUgianda{l) (67) lies to replevy a man out of prison, 
or out of the custody of any private person, (in the same manner that chat- 
tels taken in distress may be replevied, of which in the next chapter,) upon 
giving security to the sheriff that the man shall be forthcoming to answer 
any charge against him. And if the person be conveyed out of the sheriff's 
jurisdiction, the sheriff may return that he is eloigned, elongatis; upon 
which a process issues (called a capias in wi/h^mam) (^68) to imprison the 
defendant himself, without bail or main-prize, (»») till he produces the parly. 
But this writ is guarded with so many exceptions, (n) that it is not an 
effectual remedy in numerous instances, especially where the crown is con- 
cerned. The incapacity therefore of these three remedies to give complete 
relief in every case hatii almost entirely antiquated them, and hath caused 
a general recourse to be had, in behalf of persons aggrieved by illegal impris- 
onment, to 

4. The writ of kabeas corpus, the most celebrated writ in the English law. 
Of this there are various kinds made use of by the courts at Westminster, 
foi removing prisoners from one court into another for the more easy adminis- 
tration of justice. Such is the kabeas corpus ad respondendum, (6^) when a 
man hath a cause of action against one who is confined by the process of 
aome inferior court; in order to remove the prisoner, and charge him with 

this new action in the court above. ((>) Such is that ad saiisfaden- 
•130] dum,{jo') when a prisoner hath *had judgment against him in an 

action, and the plaintiff is desirous to bring him up to some superior 
court to charge him with process of execution.(/) Such also are those ad 
prosquendum, testijicandum, deliberandum, etc;(7i) which issue when it is 
necessary to remove a prisoner, in order to prosecute or bear testimony in 
any court, or to be tried in the proper jurisdiction wherein the fact was com- 
mitted.(72) Such is, lastly, the common writ ad faciendum et reiipien- 

(A £.S,(r. 2,c B. Ie« he be (akea bv oar speclsl oonimBiM]. or br thM 

ft) 1 iDBt «. 66. 815. [Of hMred and maUo*.] ot our chler JusUoe, for the dMtE of % ' 

.i( IF « n « bre«eh of the foi«t lawi. oi 



Jn) R&TTD. 471. which, kcoordinc Co , 

B) jnricopltMM jMrqieeiafeprKgiCuin nottntm, not be replevlable.] . 

eopIlaKtJuHllarirno^ wlpro morts Aomfajl, vei (0) 2 Hod. 188. 

ira.AHn(an«(ra,«fproiiUgiu<itlarEaa, woreKOM- [pi aUllrP™«-R« 

1 -■^—mly^f^uon^Tt^lit^ra*. [tJil- 



epleryiugatnati.] 

; jon take in withernain.] 

: jon have the body to answer.] 

atirfy.] 

Toeecnte, testify, deliberate, etc.] 

I Geo. III. c 103, any of the judges of Bneland or Ireland may award a 

<ts oarftts ad testificandum [^That yon faaTe the body to testify] to bring a 
I»iaoner detained in any gaol ta be examined as a witness in any conrt of reoMd or vttuig 
at Din priui.— CHTrrv. 
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</vm,(73) which isstws out of any of the courts of Westminster hall, when a 
perscm is sued in some inferior jurisdiction, and is desirous to remove the 
action into the superior court; commanding the inferior judges to produce 
the body of the defendant, together with Uie day and cause of his caption 
and detainer, (whence the writ is frequently denominated an habeas corpus 
cum causa,){-j^) to do and receive whatsoever the king's court shall consider 
io that behalf. This is a writ grantable of common right, without any 
motion in court,(y) and it instantly supersedes all proceedings in the court 
below. But in order to prevent the surreptitious discharge of prisoners, it 
is ordered by statute i & 2 P. and M. c. 13 that no habeas corpus shall 
issue to remove any prisoner out of any gaol, unless signed by some judge 
of the court out of which it is awarded. And to avoid vexatious delays by 
removal of frivolous causes, it is enacted by statute 31 Jac. I. c. 23 that, 
where the judge of an inferior court of record is a barrister of three years' 
standing, no cause shall be removed from thence by habeas corpus or| other 
writ, after issue or demurrer deliberately joined; that no cause, if once 
remanded to the inferior court by writ of procedendo or otherwise, shall ever 
afterwards be again removed; and that no cause shall be removed at all, if 
the debt or damages laid in the declaration do not amount to the sum of five 
pounds. But an expedienl{r) having been found out to elude the latter 
kranch of the statute, by procuring a nominal plaintiff to bring another 
Action for five pounds or upwards, (and then, by the course of the court, the 
habeas corpus removed both actions together,) it is therefore enacted 
by statute 12 Geo. I, c. 29, that the inferior *court may proceed in [*i3i 
such actions as are under the value of five pounds, notwithstanding 
other actions may be brought against the same defendant to a greater amount. 
And by statute 19 Geo. III. c. 70, no cause under the value of ten 
pounds(75) shall he removed by habeas corpus: or otherwise, into any supe- 
rior court, unless the defendant so removing the same shall give special bail 
for payment of the debt and costs. 

But the great and ef&cacious writ, in all manner of illegal confinement, is 
that of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum; directed to the person detaining 
another, and ccmunanding him to produce the body of the prisoner, with the 
day and cause of his caption and detention, ad faciendum, subjiciendum, et 
recipiendum, to do, submit to, and receive whatsoever the judge or court 
awarding such writ shall consider in that behalf, (f) (76) This is a high pre- 
rogative writ, and therefore by the common law issuing out of the court of 
king's bench not only in term-time, but also during the vacation, (^) hy a, Jiat 
from the chief justice or any other of the judges, and running into all parts 
of the king's dominions; (77) for the king is at all times entitled to have ao 

(7) 2 Hod. tot. next aRei tbe qulndenk (November 2S) of Bt 

(t) Botann. hML Uai. tb, edit. 17IN. Hutln.l tt uppeui, by relerring to Uie domliilcal 

(i) SI. Trials tUL \&. IMMr at thai year, tbat thle gatnSeiiat Not. 2&) hap- 

(() The pfuriM liabBu enrnia direoted Io Berwick peued that year on a BatDrdar. The Tbondair 

)■ n Ellc[clled4 Barr. CM) waa laU'd tUe J&Hi after waaUieTetQtetbentborNoTember.—twodaTS 

fraC poll fudidm' Smra Martiat. [The Thundar after the eipIiatiiHi <M the term. 

(73) [To do and receive.] 

(74) [That 70U have the bodj with the catwe of detention.] 

(73) By statute 57 Geo. III. c. 134, extended to 15/., and by statnte 7 & 8 Geo, IV. c. 
71, ffi, extended to »/.— ChTTTY. 

(7<) Both federal and state constitadona in the United States declare that "the priri* 
le^ of the writ of habeas corpus BhaU not be suspended, unless^ when in case of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety ma; require its sonienrion." a Barb, on Pen. Prop. 894. 
I Archibald Crim. Pr. and H. aoo. a Barb. Cr. tew (3 ed.) 574. State v. Ward, 3 Hal- 
stead (N. J.) 130-133 (1835). Yeatesf. The People, 6 Johiis.'(N.Y.) 337-454(1810). Ex 
tarte Hohnan, 18 Iowa, 88-138 {1869). SUte v. Cheeseoan, a Sovthaid (N. J.) 445-447 
(1819). 

(77) Sute V. Glenn, 54 Md. 573-598 (1880). PeMle v, Bndley, fio 111. 390-398 (1871). 
State V. Hill, 10 Uinn. 63-«6 (iSiGs). 
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account why the liberty of any of bis subjects is restrained, (») wherever that 
restraint may be inflicted. If it issues in vacation, it is usually returnable 
before the judge himself who awarded it, and he proceeds by himself 
thereon;(z') unless the term shall intervene, and then it may be returned in 
court, (ic) Indeed, if the party were privileged in the courts of common 
pleas and exchequer, as being (or suppcMed to be) an officer or suitor of the 
court, an habeas corpus ad su6/icieniium(j8) might also by common law have 
been awarded from thence;(jc) and, if the cause of imprisonment were 
palpably illegal, they might have dis(iiarged himr(_>') but, if he were com- 
mitted for any criminal matter, they could only have remanded him, or 

taken bail for his appearance in the court of king's bench, {s) which 
♦132] ^occasioned the common pleas for some time to discountenance such 

applications. But since the mention of the king's bench and commrai 
pleas, as co-ordinate in this jurisdiction, by statute 16 Car. I. c. 10, it hath 
been holden, that every subject of the kingdom is equally entitled to the 
benefit of the common-law writ, in either of those courts, at his option. (a) 
It hath also been said, and by very respectable authoritie5,(d) that the like 
habeas corpus may issue out of the court of chancery in vacation; but upon 
the famous application to lord Nottingham by Jenks, notwithstanding the 
most diligent searches, no precedent could be foimd where the chancellor had 
issued such a writ in vacation;(0 and therefore his lordship refused 11.(79) 

(u) Gro.Jac. 54S. (v) Vkngb. Ufi. 

(d) 4 Butt. 856. M Cuter, 221. SJoD. U. 

(u) Ibid. 1«0. M2. NW. (a) 2Mi>d.19g. Waod'iOue.C B.H1I1. UOn. HI. 

<z) 2 iDEt. 65. 4 Inrt. 39D. 2 H>1. P. C. 141. 2 (b( 4 InM. 1S2. 2 Hal. P. C. 147. 

Venlr. 2t. (<:> I^m NoK. UBS. Bep. Jaly, 1«T<L 

(78) [That you have the body to answer.] 

{79) It was detennined, after a very elaborate investigation of all the authorities t^ 
lord Bldon in Crowley's case, that the lord chancellor can issue the writ of habeaa 
corpus at common law in vacation, overruling the decision in Jenks's case. See 3 
Swanst. I. 

Bj two modem statutes, the 43 Geo. IIT. c 140 and 44 Geo. III. c. 102, the habeas 
corpus ad testificandum [To testify] has been rendered more efficient. By the first, 
a judge maj award the writ for the purpose of bringing sn; prisoner from any gaol in 
England or Ireland as a witness, before any canrt-maTtial, comntisaionera of bankrupt <m' 
for auditing public accounts, or other commissioners, under any commission or warrant 
from his maiesty: (the statate has the same application to the habeas corpus ad d^ib- 
grandufn) fA writ to remove a [nisoner from one county to another]. By the other 
statute, a smiilar power is given for bringing up any prisoner as a witness before any 
of the courts, or any justice of oyer and terminer, or gaol-delivery, or sitting at nisi prius, 
in England or Ireland. 

The benefit of the writ of habeas corpus, which was limited by the former acts to cases 
of commitment or detainer for criminal, or supposed criminu, matter, has been still 
further extended by the 59 Geo. III. c. 100, which enacts that any one of the judges 
may issue a writ of habeas corpus in vacation, returnable immediately, before himself or 
any other judge of the same court, in cases other than for criminal matter or for debt; 
and the non-observance of such writ is to be deemed a contempt of court. But if the 
writ be awarded so late in the vacation that the return cannot be conveniently made 
before term, then it is to be made returnable in court at a day certain. And if the writ 
l>e awarded late in term, it may be made returnable in vacation in like manner. The act 
applies to Ireland as well as England, and the writ may run into counties palatine, 
cinque ports, and pririleged places, etc., Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the isles of Guernsey, 
Jersey, or Man. 

The writ of habeas corpus is the privilq^ of the British subject only, and therefore 
cannot be obtained by an alien enemy or a prisoner of war. See the case of the three 
Spanish sailors, i Blk. 1324. 3 Burr. 765. The relief in such cases is by application 
to the secretary at war. On a commitment by either house of parliaflient for contempt 
or breach of privilege, the courts at Westminster cannot discharge on a habeas corpus, 
although, on the return of the writ, such commitment should appear illegal; for they 
have no power to control the privileges of parliament. 3 Hawk. c. 15, s. 73. 8 T. R. 
314. 
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Id the king's bench and common pteas It is necessary to apply for it by 
modern to the court, (t^) as in the case of all other prerogative -writs, 

(d) i Hod. SML 1 Lot. 1. 

cn an affidavit, upon which the conrt are to ezerciae their discretioD whether the writ 
shall iosne or not. 3 B. & A. 4*0. a Chitty R. 207. A habeas corpus aim eaus* 
[With the cause {why he is atrested)] does not lie to temore proceedinga from aa 
inferior jnrisdiction into the conrt of Kiag's Bench, unless it appeals that the de- 
fendant IS actually or virtually in the custody of the court below, i B. & C. 513. 
2 Dowl. & R. 72a. The court of King's Bench will grant a habeas corpus to the 
warden of the Fleet, to take a prisoner confined there for debt before a magiatiate, 
to be examined from day to day respecting a charge of f^ony or misdemeanor. 
5 B. & A. 730, The court of exchequer will not grant a habeas corpus to enable 
the deFendfuit in an information, who is confined in a county gaol for a ubel under the 
(sentence of another court, to attend at Westminster to conduct his defence in person: 
the application should be made to the court by whom the defendant was sentenced. 9 
Price, 147. Nor will the court of King's Bench grant a writ of habeas corpus to bring 
up a defendant under sentence of imprisoninent for a misdemeanor, to enable him to 
show cause in person against a rule for a criminal information. 3 B. & A. 670, n. Where 

■ -ife, if the- • ' - 

ly have a halieas corpus and be set at liberty, 13 East, 173, n. A 
habeas corpus will be granted in the first instants, to bring up an infant who had 



there ate articles of separation between the husband and wife, if the husband aIter«HniB 

le her, she may have a habeas corpus and be set at liberty, 
... . s corpus will be granted in the first instants, to bring up 
absconded from his father and was detained by a third person without bis 
Moore, 366. The court will not graut a habeas carpus to bring up the body of a feme- 
covert on an affidavit that she is desirous of disposing of her separate property, and that 
her husband will not adtnit the necessary parties, and that she is confined by illness and 
not likely to live long; nor will they, under such circumstances, grant a rule to show 
cause why the necessary parties should not be admitted to see her; for if there be no 
restraint of pergonal liljerty. the matter is only cognizable in a court of equity, i Chilty 
R. 654. Where application had been made for the discharge of an impressed seaman, 
before the two yeara of his protection by the etat. 13 Geo. II. c. 17 were expired, which 
wa.s then ineffectual, because the facts were not verified with sufficient certainty, yet, the 
doubt being removed by anotber a^davit, the conrt granted a writ of habeas corpus for 
the pun)Ose of liberating him. though the two ^ears were ez}ured. 8 East, 37. The conrt 
on affidavit, suggesting probable cause to believe that a helpless and ignorant female 
foreigner was exhibited for money without her consent, granted a rule on her keepers to 
show cause why a writ of habeas conms should not issue to bring her before the court, 
and directed an examination before the coroner and attorney of the court, in the presenoe 
of the parties applying and applied againsL Ex parte Hottentot Venus, 13 East, 195. 
Hie writ will be granted to a military officer under arrest for charges of misconduct, if 
he be not brought to trial puranaat to the articles of war, as soon as a court-martial can 
be conveniently assembled, unless the delay is satisfactorily explained. 2 M. & S. 438. 
The conrt will grant a habeas corpus to bring up the body of a Dastard child within the 
age of nurture, for the purpose of restoring it to its mother, from whom it had been 
taken, first by fraud, and then by force, without prejudice to the question of guardian- 
ship, which belongs to the lord chancellor. 7 East, 579. Where a prisoner is brought 
up under a habeas corpus issued at common law, he may controvert the truth of the 
return by virtue of the 56 Geo, III. c. loo, s. 4. 4 B. & C. 136. Prisoner committed for 
manslaughter, upon the return of the habeas corpus, was allowed to give bail in the 
country, by reason of his poverty, which rendered him unable to appear with bail in 
court. 6 M, & S. io8. I B. & A. 209. 3 Chit. Rep. no. 

With respect to the ^f/wm. A return in the following words, "I had not, at the time 
of receivine this writ, nor have I since, had the body of A. B. detained in my custody, so 
that loTu/SniT/ have her, etc." was holden bad, and an attachment was granted against 
the party who made it. 5 T. R. So. It seems sufficient to set forth that the defendant 
is in cu^ody under the sentence 01 a court of competent jurisdiction to inquire of the 
offence and pass such sentence, without setting forth the particular circumstances neces- 
sary to warrant such a sentence. I Bast, yOb. 5 Dowl. 199, 200. The court will not 
extend matter dehors the return, in support of the sentence or proceeding against the 
defendant, {3 M, & S. 236,) nor go into the merits, but decide upon the return of a 
regular conviction prima facie. 7 East, 376. Where a defendant was committed by an 
ecclesiastical judge of appeal for contumacy in not paying cost', and the significavit only 
described the suit to be "a certain cause of appeal and complaint of nullity," without 
showing that the defendant was committed for a cause within the jurisdiction of the 
spiritual judge, it was held that the defendant was entitled to be discharged on habeas 
corpus. 5 B. & A. 791. I Dowl. & Ry. 460.— Chitty. See Territory v. Asheffether, 4 
N. Mex. 85, 91, 93 (1885). Bethnram v. Black, 11 Ky. 6a8, 632 (1874). Bowyer's Com. 
on Cons. Bng. p. 436. 
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(certiorari, prohibition, mandamus, etc.,) which do not issue as of mere 
course, without showing some probable cause why the extraordinary power 
of the crown is called in to the party's assistance. For, as was argued by 
lord chief justice Vaughaii,(f) " it is granted on motion, because it cannot be 
had of course, and there is therefore no necessity to grant it; for the court 
ought to be satisfied that the party hath a probable cause to be delivered." 
And this seems the more reasonable because (when once granted) the person 
to whom it is directed can return no satisfectory excuse for not bringing up 
the body of the prisoner, (_/") So that if it issued of mere course, wi&out 
showing to the court or judge some reasonable ground for awarding it, a 
traitor or felon under sentence of death, a soldier or mariner in the king's 

service, a wife, a child, a relation, or a domestic confined for insanity 
♦133] or other prudential reasons, might obtain a temporary *enlargement 

by suing out a habeas corpus, though sure to be remanded as soon as 
brought up to the court. And therefore Sir Bdward Coke, when chief 
jnatice, did not scruple in 13 Jac. I, to deny a habeas corpus to one confined 
by the court of admiralty for piracy ; there appearing, upon his own showing, 
sufficient grounds to confine him.(f ) On the other hand, if a probable 
ground be shown that the party is imprisoned without just can5e,(A) and 
therefore hath a right to be dehvered, the writ of habeas corpus is then a writ 
of right, which " may not be denied, but ought to be granted to every man 
that is committed or detained in prison, or otherwise restrained, though it be 
by the command of the king, the privy council, or any other, "(i) 

In a former part of these commentaries (£) we expatiated at large on the 
personal liberty of the subject. This was shown to be a natural inherent 
right, which could not be surrendered or forfeited unless by the commission of 
some great and atrocious crime, and which ought not to be abridged in any 
case without the special permission of law. A doctrine coeval with the first 
rudiments of the Englii constitution, and handed down to us from our 
Saxon ancestors, notwithstanding all their struggles with the Danes and the 
violence of the Norman conquest; asserted afterwards and confirmed by the 
Conqueror himself and his descendants; and though sometimes a little 
impaired by the ferocity of the times, and the occasional despotism of jealous 
or usurping princes, yet established on the firmest basis by the provisions of 
magna carta, and a long succession of statutes enacted under Edward III. 
To assert an absolute exemption fi-om imprisonment in all cases is inconsistent 
with every idea of law and political society; and in the end would destroy all 
civil liberty by rendering its protection impossible: but the glory of the Kng- 

lish law consists in clearly defining the times, the causes, and the 
♦134] extent, when, wherefore, and to what degree, the *impri3onment of 

the subject may be lawfiil. This it is which induces the absolute 
necessity of expressing upon every commitment the reason for which it is 
made: that the court upon a habeas corpus may examine into its validity, and, 
according to the circumstances of the case, may discharge, admit to bail, or 
remand 5ie prisoner. (80) 



I) SBnlMr.'lT. See alK. 1 Boll. Ka|i. Ut. 



(80) It Iiaa been decided by the Supreme Conrt of the United State* that that tribtuul 
taai authority to issue a hab<»s corpus where a. person is imprisoned tmder the warrant 
or order of any other court. It is in the nature of a writ of error to examine the l^alitj 
<rf the commitment Aa it is the eierdse of the appellate power of the court to award 
the writ, it is within its jnrisdictioti to do so. It is reviaing the effect of the process of 
the inferior court under which the prisoner is detained, and is not the exerdse of 
original jurisdictioD. Bat the Supreme Court has no appellate jurisdiction in criminal 
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And yet, early in the reign of Charles I., the court of king's bench, rely- 
ing on some arbitrary precedents, (and those perhaps misunderstood,) deter- 
mined(/ ) that they could not upon a habeas corpus either bail or deliver a 
prisoner, though committed without any cause assigned, in case he was com- 
mitted by the special command of the king, or by the lords of the privy 
council. This drew on a parliamentary inquiry, and produced the petition 
of right, 3 Car. I, which recites this illegal judgment, and enacts that no free- 
man hereafter shall be so imprisoned or detained. But when, in the follow- 
ing year, Mr. Selden and others were committed by the lords of the council, 
in pursuance of his majesty's special command, under a general charge of 
"notable contempts and stirring up sedition against the king and govern- 
ment," the judges delayed for two terms (including also the long vacation) 
to deliver an opinion how far such a charge was bailable. And when at 
length they agreed that it was, they, however, annexed a condition of find- 
ing sureties for the good behavior, which still protracted their imprisonment, 
the chief justice. Sir Xicholas Hyde, at the same time declaring {m) that 
"if they were again remanded for that cause perhaps the court would not 
afterwards grant a habeas corpus, being already made acquainted with the 
cause of the imprisonment. " But this was heard with indignation and aston- 
ishment by every lawyer present: according to Mr. Selden's own(«) 
account of the matter, whose *resentment was not cooled at the dis- [*i35 
tance of four-and-twenty years. 

These pitiful evasions gave rise to the statute i6 Car, I, c. 10, § 8, 
whereby it is enacted that if any person be committed by the king himself 
in person, or by his privy council, or by any of the members thereof, he 
shall have granted unto him, without any delay upon any pretence whatso- 
ever, a writ of habeas corpus, upon demand or motion made to the court of 
king's bench or common pleas; who shall thereupon, within three court-days 
after the return is made, examine and determine the legality of such com- 
mitment, and do what to justice shall appertain, in delivering, bailing, or 
remanding such prisoner. Yet still, in the case of Jenks, before alluded 
to,(tf)whoin 1676 was committed by the king in council for a turbulent 
speech at Guildhall, (/) new shifts and devices were made use of to prevent 
his enlaigement by law, the chief justice (as wdl as the chancellor) declining 
to award a writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum in vacation, though at last 

(1) Snte TT. Til. lie. [Bnd auetlei lot good bshaTloT) the use of tbls 

)—\ ■n.ui qjn tbrenalc reacript, *rbloh Is ■Jmosi Dm tsoij lawnil 

ntoMctloiMtr eTei7 kind of penonftl llbertr, would 
GneTei aflec be denied tu, whloh wu coufdned br 
all lh« lAWjen pnaent ti > mod odlona and moD- 
■tRHis declinttloD."] Vfndle Kar, ffout oM. a. It. 
lera. 

fo} Pbb» IM. 

(p) State Tr. tU. 471 



iMioiMi vtnaei ugmwMi at jrrt mm, lum* onM- 
iNm poton pranwriiiivtt (tut tmftr t lmOU } NsAb 
pebie <■ oMCenim dcannndim. Qued, ut omotlnl- 
■■ j«rt( pnMtMM, «dSllor0M He (Mtortlt enu<- 
I." Ctbm alio Uw eblef Juilloe, (alwan the 



cmacB confided to it br the laws of tlie Utiited States, and hence will not giant a habeas 
corpus where a paitj hsa been committed for a contempt adjudged by a court of con^- 
tent jnrisdiction, nor inquire into the sufficiency of the cause ofcommitment. ExparU 
Eeame^, 7 Wheat, 38. Ex parte Tobias Watkins, 3 Peters, 193. S. C. 7 Peten^ 568. 
But neither the Sapreme Court, nor any other court of the United States, nor judge 
thereof, can issoe a habeas corpus to bring up a prisoner who is in custodv under a sen- 
tence or execution <rf a state court for any other purpose than to be used as a witness. 
Ex parte Dorr, 3 Howard, im. The court on a haoeas corpus csunot look behind the 
sentence where the court had jurisdiction. Johnson v. The United States, 3 Mclican, 
89.— Sbarswood. See also Beckwith v. Bean, 98 U. S. 266, 296(1878). Ex parte "Vet- 
ger, 8 Wallace, 85 (1868). State v. Ward, 3 N. J. (Hal.) iio-iai (1825). Ex Parte 
Mrif -" • " — - -" » ■ --- — ™-:"- T. — o__ _> .__.!_.,_. 



)ans, 7 Ped. Cases, 45. > B. & A. 43a lO Chittj, R. 207. See also ex parte Holman, 
38 Iowa, 88(1869), where the right of a state court to iasne a writ of habeas - - 
behalf of a prisoner held in custody under the order of a federal court is diKns 
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he thought proper to award the osiial writs ad dtliberaMdum,(^\) etc., 
whereby the prisoner was discharged at the Old Bailey. Other abuses had 
also cn^ into daily practice which had in some measure defeated the benefit 
of this great constitutional remedy. The party imprisoning was at liberty 
to delay his obedience to the first writ, and might wait till a second and a 
third, called an alias and a pluries, were issued, before he produced the 
party, and many other vexatious shifts were practiced to detain state-prison- 
ers in custody. But whoever will attentively consder the English history 
may obser\'e that the flagrant abuse of any power by the crown or its min- 
isters has always been productive of a struggle, which either discovers the 
exercise of that power to be contrary to law, or (if legal) restrains it for the 
future. This was the case in the present instance. The oppression of an 

obscure individual gave birth to the famous habeas corpus act, 31 
*I363 Car. II. c. 2, which is frequently *considered as another magna 

caria(jfi of the kingdom; and by consequence and analogy has also 
in subsequent times reduced the general method of proceedings on these 
writs (though not within the reach of that statute, but issuing merely at the 
common law) to the true standard of law and liberty. (82) 

The statute itself enacts, i. That on complaint and request in writing by 
or on behalf of any person committed and charged with any crime, (unless 
committed for treason or felony expressed in the warrant; or as accessory, 
or on suspicion of being accessory, before the fact, to any petit-treason or 
felony; or upon suspicion of such petit-treason or felony, plainly expressed 
in the warrant; or unless he is convicted or charged in execution by legal 
process,) the lord chancellor or any of the twelve judges, in vacation, upon 
viewing a copy of the warrant, or affidavit that a copy is denied, shall (un- 
less the party has neglected for two terms to apply to any court for his 
enlargement) award a habeas corpus for such prisoner, returnable immediately 
before himself or any other of the judges; and upon the return made shall 
dischai^ the party, if bailable, upon giving security to appear and answer 
to the accusation in the proper court of judicature. 3. That such writs 
shall be endorsed as granted in pursuance of this act, and signed by the 
person awarding them. 3. That the writ shall be returned and the prisoner 
brought up within a limited time, according to the distance, not exceeding 
in any case twenty days. 4. That officers and keepers neglecting to make 
due returns, or not delivering to the prisoner or his ^ent within six hours 
after demand a copy of the warrant of commitment, or shifting the ciistody 
of a prisoner from one to another without sufficient reason or authority, 
(specified in the act,) shall for the first offence forfeit 100/., and for the sec- 
ond ofience 200/., to the party grieved, and be disabled to hold his office. 
5. That no person once delivered by habeas corpus shall be recommitted for 
the same offence, on penalty of 500/. 6. That every person committed for 
treason or felony shall, if he requires it the first week of the next 

<4) Bm book L <dL L 



(81) Vide supra, p. 131. 

(83) People ex rel. Tweed V. Xjsconib, 60 N. Y. (Sidilee) 559, 566 (187s). It wm 
brouebt to America by tbe colonists, and claimed as among the inuDemoiiaf rights 'Ic- 
scended to them from their ancestors. On the adoption of the constitution the writ was 
embodied in that instrmnent in these words, ' ' The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be stispended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it." Const U.S. Art. i, J ix. Ex parte Vkt^t. 8 Wall. 85. 95 (1868). The 
president has no power to suspend the privilege of the writ without an act of Coaftress 
to authorize it Binns's Justice (Brwbtly) 10 ed. p. 33 (>89S). See also State v. Fender 
son, 38U. 83, 83 (1876). 
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term, or the first day of the next session of *oyer and terminer, be [*i37 
indicted in that term or session, or else admitted to bail: unless the 
king's witnesses cannot be produced at that time: and if acquitted, or if not 
indicted and tried in the second term or session, he shall be discharged from 
his imprisonment for such imputed offence: but that no person, after the 
assizes shall be open for the county in which he is detained, shall be removed 
by habeas corpus, till after the assizes are ended, but shall be left to the 
justice of the judges of assize. 7. That any such prisoner may move fi>r 
and obtain his habeas corpus as well out of the chancery or exchequer as out 
of the king's bench or common pleas; and the lord chancellor or judges 
denying the same, on sight of the warrant or oath that the same is reftised, 
forfeit severally to the party grieved the sum of 500/. 8. That this writ of 
habeas corpus shall run into the counties palatine, cinque ports, and other 
privileged places, and the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, 9. That no in- 
habitant of Kngland (except persons contracting, or convicts praying, to be 
transported, or having committed some capital offence in the place to which 
they are sent) shall be sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, or 
any places beyond the seas, within or without the king's dominions, on pain 
that the party committing, his advisers, aiders, and assistants, shall forfdt to 
the party aggrieved a sum not less than 500/., to be recovered with treble 
costs; shall be disabled to bear any office of trust or profit; shall incur Uie 
penalties of pr/xmunire; and shall be incapable of the king's pardon. 

This is the substance of that great and important statute: which extends 
(we may observe) only to the case of commitments for such criminal charge, 
as can produce no inconvenience to public justice by a temporary enlargement 
of the prisoner: all other cases of unjust imprisonment being left to the 
habeas corpus at common law. But even upon writs at the common law it is 
now exp«:ted by the court, agreeable to ancient precedents(r) and the spirit 
of the act of parliament, that the writ should be immediately obeyed, 
without waiting for any *alias or pturies; otherwise an attachment [^is* 
will issue. By which admirable regulations, judicial as well as par- 
" liamentary, the remedy is now complete for removing the injury of unjust 
and illegal confinement. A remedy the more necessary, because the oppres- 
sion does not always arise from the ill-nature, but sometimes from the mere 
inattention, of government. For it fr^uently happens in foreign countries 
(and has happened in England during temporary suspen^ons(i) of the 
statute) that persons apprehended upon suspicion have su^ed a long 
imprisonment, merely b«»use they were forgotten. (83) 



(83) Besides tbe efficacy of the writ of habeas corpus in liberatiDg the snbject (torn 
illegal confinement in a public prison, it also extends its inBnence to remove every nn- 
just restraint of personal freedom in private life, though imposed by a hushand or a 
uther; but when women and infants are brought before the court 1^ a habeas corpus, 
the court will only set them free from an unmerited or unreasonable confinement, and 
will not determine the vahdity of a marriage, or the right to the guardianship, but will 
leave tbem at liberty to choose where they will ko; and if there M any reason to appre- 
hend that they will be seized in returning from tSe conrt, they will be sent home tmder 
the protection of an officer. But if a child is too young to have any discretion of its 
own, then the court will deliver it into the cuatody of its parent or the person who ap- 

eears to be its legal guardian. See 3 Eurr, 1434, where all the prior cases are considered 
y lord Mansfield. In a late case fMoore and Fitigibbon) the court refused to permit 
an inquiry whether a child bom during wedlock was the ofispring of tlie former or the 
latter, but on a writ of habeas corpus (urected that the child, an infant under three years 
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The satis/iutory remedy for this injury of &lse impriaonment, is by an 
action of trespass vi etarmis, usually called an action of &lse imprisonment; 
which is generally, and almost unavoidably, accompanied with a charge of 
assault and battery also; and therein the pari? shall recover damages for the 
injury he has received; and also the defendant is, as for all other injuries 
committed with force, or viet armis, liable to pay a fine to the kii^ few tibe 
vlotation of the public peace, (84) 

III. With regard to the third absolute right of individuals, or that of 
private property, though the enjoyment of it, when acquired, is strictly a 
personal right; yet as its nature and original, and the means of its acquisi- 
tion or loss, fell more directly under our second general division, of the rights 
of things; and as, of course, the wrongs that affect these rights must be 
referred to the corresponding division in Uie present book of our commentaries; 
I conceive it will be more commodious and easy to consider together, rather 
than in a separate view, the injuries that may be offered to the enjoyment, as 
well as to the rights of property. And therefore I shall here conclude the 
head of injuries affecting the absolute rights of individuals . 

We are next to contemplate those which affect their relative rights; or sudi 
as are incident to persons considered as members of society, and 
*r39] connected to each other by various *ties and relations; and, in par- 
ticular, such inj uries as may be done to persons under the four follow- 
ing relations: husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, master 
and servant. 

I. Injuries that may be offered to a person, considered as a husband, are 
principally three: abduction, or taking away a man's wife; adultery, <x 
criminal conversation with her; and beating or otherwise abusing her. 1. As 
to the first sort, abduction, or taking her away, this may either be by fraud 
and persuasion, or open violence: though the law in both cases supposes force 
and constraint, the wife having no power to consent; and therefore gives a 
remedy by writ of ravishment, or action of trespass vi et armis, de tixore 
rapla et abduct. (t){S$) This action lay at the common law; and thereby 
the husband shall recover, not the possession(«) of his wife, but damages fiir 
taking her away: and by statute Westm. i, 3 Edw. 1. c. 13, the o&nder 
shall also be imprisoned two years, and be fined at the pleasure of the king. 
Both the king and the husband may therefore have this action;(a') and the 
husband is also entitled to recover damages in an action on the case against 
sndi as persuade and entice the wile to live separate firom him without a suf- 

(1) F. N. & M. (w) tUd. 



If an equivocal return is made to b habeas corpus, the court will itniuediately gimnt an 
attachmcDt. 5 T. R. 69.— Christiam. See Yates v. The People, 6 Johns (N. Y.) 337, 
480 (1810). 

In the United States the writ of tuibeas corpus generally ioues from the supreme court, 
and freqnently froin some of the inferior courts and their justices and judges of the state, 
where the protection of the peisonal liberty of a peisoa within itsjnnsdiction reqniresit. 
Bnt the authority to issue this writ is not confined to these juriauctioas alone. Where 
a person is in custody under or by order of the authority of Uie United States, or is com- 
luitted for trial before one of its courts, or is in custody for adherence to one of ita Uwa, 
or for obedience to a mandate or decree of a court thereof, or for the breach of one of its 
customs or treaties, or for some act or omiadon depending for its vallditv upon the law . 
of nations, the supreme, a circuit or district court, as the case may be, within the juris- 
diction of one or another of them, has power to iaaue a writ of habeas corpm for the 
protection of the liber^ of the peraon in custody. 

{84) [^With force and arms.] Since the Common-Law Procedure Act, 1853, this fine 
to the king (for which fbrtnerly judgment was awarded by the court as a matter of form) 



mger appears in the judgment — STEWart. 

(85)^For the ravishment and abduction of his wife.] 

"34 
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fident cause, (jt) The old law was so strict in this point, that if one's wife 
missed her way upon the road, it was aot lawful for another man to take her 
into bis house, unless she was benighted and in danger of being lost or 
drowned;(_>') but a stranger might carry her behind him on horseback to 
market to a justice of the peace for a warrant against her husband, or to the 
spiritual court to sue for a divorce. Ca')(86). 2. Adultery, or criminal con- 
versation with a man's wife, though it is, as a public crime, left by our laws 
to the coercion of the spiritual courts; yet, considered as a dvil injury, (and 
surely there can be no greater,) the law gives a satis&ction to the husband 
for it by acdon of trespass vi et armis against the adulterer, wherein 
the damages recovered are usually *very large and exemplary. (87) [^140 
But these are properly increased and diminished by circumstances; {a ) 
as the rank and fortune of the plaintiff and defenduit;(88) the rdation or 
connection between them; the seduction or otherwise of Uie wife, founded aa. 
her previous behavior and character; and the husband's obligation, by settle- 
ment or otherwise, to provide for those children, which he cannot but suspect 
to be sptuious. In this case, and upon indictments for polygamy, a marriage 
in fact must be proved; though generally, in other cases, reputation and 
cohabitation are sufficient evidence of marriage. (*) The third injury is that 
fA beating a man's wife, or otherwise ill using her; for which, if it be a com- 
mon assault, battery, or imprisonment, the law gives the usual remedy to 
recover damages, by action of trespass vi et armis, which must be brought 
in the names of the husband and vAfej'ffintfy/^Sg') but if the beating or other 
mal-treatment be very enormotis, so that thereby the husband is deprived for 
any time of the company and assistance of his wife, the law then gives him 
a separate remedy by an action of trespass, in nature of an action upon the 
case, for this ill usage, per quod amsortium atnisif;{go) in which he shall 
recover a satisfaction in damages, (f) 

II. Injuries that may be offered to a person considered in the relation of a 
Parent^gi) were likewise of two kinds: i. Abdzution, or taking his children 

(>) Lftw of HM FrUa, Tl. ^a^ Law of Mif Pttat, V. 

(V) Bid. Abr. tlv Tranait, 111. lb) Ban. VB1. 

\t) Bro. Abr. 307, 440. tc) Cro. Jac EOl, WL 



f86) 3 Waterman on dim. Proc. 14S. 

(87) [With force and aims.] Bedan v. Tnmey, 99 Cal. &49-fiS3 ( '893)- Jacobson ». 
Siddel, laOre. 380, a85{i885j. Webb's Pollock on Torta, enl. Am. ed. 376(1894). Bishop 
on Stat. Crimes, \ 614 (1883). The early theory of the common law, though contrary to 
the ecclesiastical law, waa Uiat to constitute adnltery, the carnal Jntercomse must be such 
asmight produceaapuriouBisBneln afainily, (Buller'B N. P. 36,)coiiseqiientl7the inter- 
ooorse of a mamed man with a maid, was not adultery in the man. The authoritiea in 
the Tariona states of ^e Union an conflicting on the question. See State v. Searle, 56 
Vt. 516 (1884). State V. Uah. i Harrison, N. J. 380 (1838). Hood v. State, 56 Ind, a63- 
373 (1877). Actions for crimitiBl converaation were abolished in England on the estab' 
lishment of the Divorce Court in 1857, ao, 31 Vict c. Sji Ji ^. 59. '^^^ damages can be 
claimed on the same principles in proceedings for a dissolubon of marriage, or judicial 
separation. Webb'a Pollock on Torts, enl. Am. ed. p. 374 (1894)- 

(88) "This dictum has been echoed from Bntler to Blackatone, from Blackstone to 
E^nasse, and from B^iinasse to Swift, and it is worthy of remark that these learned 
compilera do not quote a single authority in support of this doctrine. It ma^, therefore, 
be donbted, even in England and a/ortiorim this country, where it ia considered a self- 
evident truth that all mei " ■" ' " """ ""' — ^ '" ""••"- •■ "'-~-- 

9 Conn. 173-174 (1833)- 
66 ni. 306 (1873). 

(So) Barb. Parties to Actions, sSS. Broom's Parties to Actions, 336. 

(90) [By which means he loBt his wife.l See Drew w. Rue, 93 Pa. 334(1880). Webb's 
Pollockon Torts, enl. Am. ed. p. 373(1894). Barb. Paitiesto Actions, 383 (aed.). Broom's 
Parties to Actions, 331. 

(91) See in general, Bk. Abr. Master & Servant, O. Selw. N. P. Master St Senrant It 
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away; and, 2. Marrying his son and heir without the father's consent, 
whereby during the continuance of the military tenures he lost the value (rf 
his marriage. But tliis last injury is now ceased, together with the right 
upOD which it is grounded; for, the father being no longer entitled to the 
value of the marriage, the marrying his heir does him no sort of injury for 
which a civil action will lie. As to the other, of abduction, or taking away 
the children from the father, that is also a matter of doubt whether it be a civil 
injnry or no; for, before the abolition of the tenure in chivalry, it was equally 

a doubt whether an action would lie for taking and carrying away 
♦141] *any other child besides the heir; some holding that it would not, upon 

the supposition that the only ground or cause of action was losing the 
value of the heir's marriage; and others holding that an action would lie for 
taking away any of the children, for that the parent hath an interest in them 



hu beea disputed, bat the better opinion is, that the tethei has an interest in hia legiti' 
mate child, snffident to enable him to sappcnt an action in that cbaiacter, for takli^ tbe 
diild away, he bdng entitled to the ciirtody of it. Cro. Bliz. 770. 33 Vin. 451. a P. 
Wma. ii6l 3 Co, 38, 5 Bast, 331. No modem instance, however, of such action can be 
adduced; and it is now usual for the father to bring his action for any injury done to hia 
child, as for debauching her, or beating him or her, hi the character of master, per g«od 



servUium atmitit, {By which he was deprived of service,] in which case some evidence 
■ ')e adduced of service. 5 T. R- 3&. 361 - 
n action for debauchhig ptaintiS'.s daughter, as his servant, it is necessary to prove 



ber residence with him; and some acts of service, though the most trifling, are anScient. 
See 3 T. R. 167. 1 N, R. 476. 6 East, 387. It is unnecesaa^ to prove any contract of 
service. Peake's R. 353. But if the sednction take place while ahe ii residing elsewhere, 
and she in consequence return to her father, he cannot maintain the action, (5 Baat, 45,) 
tmless she t>e absent with his consent, and with the intention of returning, although ^e 
be of age, (ib. 47, n.;) or if tbe defendant ena;stgeA her as his servant, and indnced her 
to live in his house as such, with Intent to seduce her. 3 Staikie Rep. 493. If she live 
in another family, the person with whom she resides may maintain the action, [il Bast, 
34. 5 Bast, 45. 3 T. R. 4;) and the jury are not limited in their verdict to the mere loss 
of service. 11 Bast, 34. liie daughter is a. competent witness. (3 Stra. 1064,) and, though 
not essential, the omission to ctJl her would be open to observation. Holt's Rep, 4^1. 
Bxpenaei actually incnrred should be proved, and a physician's fee, unless actually paid, 
cannot be recovered, i Starkie R, 387, The state and dtuation of the family at the 
time shonid be proved in aggravation of damages, (3 Bsp. R. 119;) and, if so. that the 
defendant profened to vint the lamily and was received as the suitor of the daughter. 5 
Price, &4t. It has been said that evidence to prove that d^endant prevailed t^ a 
promise of marriage is inadmissible. 3 Camp. 519. Peake L. E. 355. See 5 Price, 641. 
And uo evidence of tbe danghter's general character for chastity is admissible, unless it 
is imputed. I Camp. 460. 3 Camp. 519. Tbe defendant may, in mitigation of dam- 
ages, adauce any evidence of the improper, negligent, and imprudent conduct of the 
plaintiff himself; as where he knew that defendant was a niarriM man, and allowed his 
visits in the probability of a divorce, lord Kenyon held the action could not be main- 
tained. Peake R. 240. And evidence may be eiven, on an inquisition of damages in an 
action for seduction, that the defendant vidted at tiie plaintis's house for the purpose 
of paying his addresses to the daughter, with an intention of marriage. 5 Price, 641. — 
Cbitty. 

Gray c. Corland, 51 Sickels (N. Y. ) 434 (1S73). Hudkins v. Huskins, 33 W. Va. 64s 
(t&43). Parker v. Meak, 3 Sneed (Tenn.1 30 (1855). Ream v. Rank, 3 S. & R. (Pa.) 

ai5 (1817). Moran v. Dawes, 4 Cowen (N, Y.) 413 (1825). Seigeant v. , 5 Cowen 

(N. Y. ) 106 (1833). Where a step-daughter leaves the house ofher step-father, and is 
seduced while in the service of a third person, the step-father cannot maintain an action for 
the seduction, although before the birth of the child she returns to his house, engages in 
his service, and is there nursed during her confinement. Hartley v. Richtmerer, 4 Com- 
stock (N. Y.) 38 (1850). There is discrepancy between the English and American 
anthorities as to whether it needs to be shown that the person seduced was in the actual 
emplc^ of the father; tbe English authorities point to the affinna^ve, while some respect- 
able AmNican authorities point the other way. The true rule seems to be that if the 
dansbter be a minor, and the plaintiff has a right to command her services al any time, 
as if abe be In the temporary employment of another, with tbe parent's aMcnt, Qie actum 
lies. Bailey's Onns Probuia], 308-^. 

1136 
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all, to provide for their education. (i/)(92) If, ther^re, before the abolition 
of these tenures, it was an injury to the father to take away the rest of his 
children, as well as his heir, (as I am inclined to think it was,) it still remains 
an injury, and is remediable by writ of ravishment or action of Irespass vi et 
armis, de filio, velfilia, rapto vel abiiii£lo;(_e)(gz) in the same manner as the 
husband may have it on account of the abduction of his wife. 

III. Of a similar nature to the last is the relation of guardian and ward; 
and the like actions mulatis mutandis, {^) as are given to fathers, the guar- 
dian also has for recovery of damages, when his ward is stolen or ravished 
away from him.(/)(g5) And though guardianship in chivalry is now totally 
abolished, which was the only beneficial kind of guardianship to the guardian, 
yet the guardian in socage was always(^) and is still entitled to an action 
oi ravishment, if bis ward or pupil be taken from him; but then he must ac- 
count to his pupil for the damages which he so recovers. (A) (96) And, as a 
guardian in socage was also entitled at common law to a writ oi right of ward, 
de cuslodia terra et Aaredis.i^gj) in order to recover the possession and custody 
oi the in&nt, (i) so I apprehend that he is still entitled to sue out this anti- 
quated right. But a more speedy and summary method of redressing all 
complaints relative to wards and guardians hath of late obtained by an ap- 
]dicatioii to the court of <±anceryi which is the supreme guardian, and has 
the superintendent jurisdiction, of all the infants in the kingdom. (98) And 
it is expressly provided by statute 12 Car. II, c. 24 that testamentary guar- 
dians may maintain an action of ravishment or trespass, for recovery 
oi*^sy of their wards, and also for damages to be applied to the use [*I43 
and benefit of the in&nts.(£) 

IV. To the relation between master and servant, and the rights accruing 
therefrom, there are two spedes of injuries incident. The one is, retaining 
a man's hired servant before his time is expired; the other is, beating or con- 
fining him in such a manner that he is not able to perform his work. (99) As 
to the first, the retaining another person's servant during the time he has 
agreed to serve his present master; this, as it is an ungentlemanlike, so it is 
also an illegal, act. (100) For every master has by his contract purchased 
for a valuable consideration the service of his domestics for a limited time; 
the inveigling or hiring his servant, which induces a breach of this contract, 
is therefore an injury to the master; and for that injury the law has given 
him a remedy by a special action on the case; and he may also have an action 
against the servant for the non -performance of his agreement, (/) ( roi ) But, 
if the new master was not apprised of the former contract, no action lies 
against Aiffi,(m) unless he renisesto restore the servant, upon demand.(i03) 

It} CiD. BJi. no. (O F. H. B. 139. 

'" F. N. B. go. a) 2 p. Wnn 1(«. 

F. ». B. 189. (If F. N. B. 1«7. 

Ibid. {■) lUd. Winch. H. 

Bide oil F, f. B. !». 

)) The law bmom to be now settled that the &ther cannot recover damagei for the 
ctioa of his children; the nnifonn lango^e in the esses being, that be can onlv 
in an action on the case whete there has been actoslly or coiutnictiTely a loss tA 
ce. HsKce v. Holland, 3 Dutch. (N. J. ) S6 (1858). 
{} [Pot the ravishment, or the abduction of the son or danghter.] 
t) [Changing with changing circnmatsnces.] 
' Broom's :^rties to Actions, p. 317. 



96) Barber's Parties to Actions (i ed. ) 163. 

97) [For the costod; of the land and neir.] 
981 Linton V. Walker, 8 Fla. 144, 153 [1858). 



99) Woodward v. Wa^bnm, 3 Denio (N. Y.) 369, 373 (1846). 

100) Haif^t v. Badgeley, 15 Barb. (N. Y.) 499. 5o3 (iB53}> 

101} Broom's Parties to Actions, 336, 337. Barb. Parties to Actions, 394. 

I03) FcTKiuoii P. Tucker, 3 H. & G. (Ud.) iSa, 190(1838). Bailey's Onus Piobaodl, 
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The oUier point of injury is that of beating, confining, or disabling a man's 
servant, which depends upon the same principle as the last; viz., the prc^- 
erty which the master has by his contract aojuired in the labor of the servant. 
In this case, besides the remedy of an action of battery or imprisonment, 
which the servant himsdf as an individual may have against the aggressor, 
the master also, as a recompense for his immediate loss, may maintain an 
action of trespass vi et armis; in which he most allege and prove the special 
damage be has sustained by the beating of his servant, per quod servitium 
amisil;i_n){io^) and then the jury wilt make him a proportionable pecuniary 
satisfaction. (104) A ^milar practice to which we find also to have obtained 
among the Athenians; where masters were entitled to an action against suc^ 
as beat or ill treated their aervants.(0)(io5) 

(*)»B«[il113. laRethSSO. (o) Pott. AnHq. b. I. e. 30. 



(103J [With force and anna.] [By wbich meanB he l<Mt hiB service] 

(104) Even in case of debanchitig, beating;, or injuring a child, the father cannot sue 
without alleginf; and proving that ue sustained some loes of service, or at least that he 
vas obliged to incur expense in endeavoring to cure his child. 5 Bast, 45. 6 Bast, 391. 
II Bast, 33, Sir T. Rajm. 259. And if it appear in evidence that the child was of aiKh 
tender jeaia as to be incapable of affotding any assistance, then he cannot sustain any 
action. The rules and principles in support of this doctrine were elucidated in the 
case of Hall v. Hollander, decided 14th November, iSas. H. T., and in which the 
plaintiff declared in trespass for driving a chaise on the highway a^inat plaintiff's aon 
and servant, by means whereof he was thrown down and his skull fiactured. 

The lord chief-justice was of opinion that the action could not be maintained in tbis 
form, inasmoch as the declaration was founded upon the loas of the services of a child 
who, from his tender years, (beinf only two years of ase,) was incapable of perfonning 
any acts of service, and therefore airected a nonsuit; which was confirmed by the court. 
—Chitty. Hagre v. Holland, 3 Dutch. (N. J., 1858). Ames v. Railway Co., 117 Mas& 
54;. 544 (1875). . . , 

( 105) It appears to be a remarkable omission in the law of Brigland, which with anch 
Bcrupnloas solicitude guards the rights of individuals and secures the morals and good 
order of the community, that it should have afforded so little protection to female chas- 
tity. It is true that it has defended it by the punishment of death, from force and 
Tiolence, but has left it exposed to perhaps greater danger from the artifices and soUdta- 
tiona of seduction. In no case whatever, nnless she has had a promise of marriage, can 
a woman heiaelf obtain any reparation for the injury she has sustained from the seducer 
of her virtue. And even where her weakness and credulity have been imposed upon by 
the most solemn promises of marriage, unless they have been overheard or made in writ- 
ing, she cannot recover any compensation, being incapable of giving evidence in her own 
cause. Nor can a parent maintain any action In the temporal courts against the person 
who has done this wrong to his family, and to his honor and happiness, but by stating 
and proving that from the consequences of the sednction his daughter is less able to 
assist him as a servant, or that the seducer, in the pursuit of his daughter, was a tics- 
passer upon his premises. Hence no action can be maintained for the seduction of a 
daughter, which ts not attended with a loss of service or an injury to propertv. There- 
fore, in that action for seduction which is in most general use, vit,, »l f^ quod servitium 
amisit, [By which he was deprived of service,] the father must prove that bis daughter, 
when seduced, actually assisted in some degree, however inconsiderable, in the house- 
wifery of his family; and that she has been rendered less serviceable to taim by her 
pregnancy; or the action would probably be sustained upon the evidence of a con- 
sumption, or any other disorder, contracted by the danghter, in consequence of her 
seduction, or of her shame and sorrow for the violation of her honor. It is Imma- 
terial nhat is Ibe age of the daughter; but it is necessary that at the time of the seduc- 
tion she should be living in, or fr conadered part of, her father's family. 4 Burr. 1878, 
3 Wils. 18. It should seem that this action may be brought by a grandfather, brother, 
uncle, aunt, or any relation under the protection of whom, in loco parentis [In place 
of the parent], a woman resides, especially if the case be such that she can bring no action 
herself; but me courts would not permit a person to be punished twice by exemplary 
damages for the same injury. 3 T. R. 4. 

Another action for seduction is a common action for trespass, which may be brought 
when the seducer has illegally entered the bther'a house; in which action the debauch- 
ing his daughter may be stated and proved as an aggravation of the trespass, a T. R. 
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*We may observe that in these relative injuries, notice is onjy [*I43 
taken of the wrong done to the superior of the parties related, by the 
breach and dissolution of eitlier the relation itself, or at least the advantages 
accruing therefrom; while the loss of the inferior by such injuries is totally 
unregarded. ( 106) One reason for which may be this: that the inferior hath 
no kind of propoty in the company, care, or assistance of the superior, as 
the superior is held to have in those of the inferior; and therefore the inferior 
can suffer no loss or injury. (107) The wife cannot recover damages for beat- 
ing her husband, for she hath no separate interest in any thing during her 
coverture. The child hath no property in his father or guardian, as they 
have in him, for the sake of giving him education and nurture. Yet the wife 
or the child, if the husband or parent be slain, have a peculiar species of 
criminal prosecution allowed them, in the nature of a civil satisfaction; whidi 
is called an <i/^a/,( 108) and which will be considered in the next book. 
And so the servant, whose master is disabled, does not thereby lose his main- 
tenance or wages. ( 109) He had no property in his master; and if he receives 
his part of the stipulated contract, he steers no injury, and is therefore 
entiUed to no action, for any battery or imprisonment whidi such master may 
happen to endure. " (r 10} 



CHAPTER IX. 

OP INJURIES TO PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

*IN the preceding chapter we considered the wrongs or injuries [*i44 
that aflfectea the rights of persons, either considered as individuals, 
or as related to each other; and are at present to enter npon the discussion 



166. Or vhen the aedncer CBrries off the daughter from the fkther's hanse, an ACtioti 
might be brought for enticing away his servant, — though I have never known an instance 
of an action ofthis netnre. 

In the two last-raentioned actions the seduction may be proved, though it may not 
have been followed by the consec[nences of pregnancv. 

These are the only actions which have been extended by the modem ingenuity of the 
courts to enable an unhappy parent to recover a recompense, under certain circumstances, 
for the injury he has sustained by the seduction of his daughter. — Chsistian. 

(106) Barb. Parties to Actions, 463 (led.). The tendency and aim of the legislation 
and judicial decisions in the states of this union, has been toward the abrogation of the 
common law unity of husband and wife, and in many of the states it is held that a 
married woman may maintain an ai:tioii for the alienation of the affections of her bns- 
band. Of course the enforcement of this right is still limited to cases where, by statnte, 
she has been enabled to sue alone, as from the ver^ nature of such cases it is seldom, if 
ever, practicable that the husband should join her in the action. See Poetlewaite v. Pos- 
tlewaite, i lud. App. 473 (1891). Simmons v. Simmons, 31 Abb. (N. C.) 469. Jaynesn. 
Jayne^ 39 Hun. (N. Y.) 40. Fort v. Cord, 58 Conn. i. BaaseU *. Bassett, 30 111. App. 
543- Sever v. Adama, (N. H.) 19 Atl. Rto. 776- Westlake V. Westlake, 34 Obio, 6»i. 
Mehrhofl v. Mehrhoff, 36 Fed. Rep. 13. See conlra. Duffies v. Duffies^ 31 Cent L. J. 
39, and cases there cited. 

(107) Adams V. Main, 3 Ind. App. 333, 336 (1891)- 

( loB) Now abolished by stat. 59 Geo. III. c. 46.-CHrrTV. 

f 109) See Browne on Actions of Law. p. 173. 

( 110) The wife or the child, if the husband or pavent were slain, had, indeed, until 
lately, a peculiar species of criminal prosecution allowed them, in the nature of a civil 
Batitfaction, which was called an appeal. See Public Wrongs, vol. 4, c, 37. Ashfbtd v. 
Thornton, i B. & A. 405. 

This is now abolished, (59 Geo. III. c. 46;) but they can recover danaj^es for the 
injury sustained by the death of the husband or parent, under the 9 & 10 Vict C 93>~ 
9TKWAKT, Broom's Parties to Actions, p. 339. 
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ot such injuries as affect the rights of property, together with the remedies 
which the law has given to repair or redress them. 

And here again we must follow our former division (a) of property into 
personal 3ud real: personal, which consists in goods, money, and all other 
movable chattels, and things thereunto incident; a property which may attend 
a man's person wherever he goes, and from thence recdves its denomination: 
and reai property, which consists of such things as are permanent, fixed, and 
immovable: as lands, tenements, and hereditaments of all kinds, which are 
not annexed to the person, nor can be moved from the place in which they 

subsist. 
*'45] *First, then, we are to consider the injuries that may be offered to 
the rights of personal property; and, of these, first the rights of per- 
aotial property va possession, and then those that are in action oQly.(^} 

I. The rights of personal property in possession are liable to two species of 
injuries: the amotion or deprivation of that possession; and the abuse or 
damage of the chattels while the possession continues in the legal owner. 
The former, or deprivation of possession, is also divisible into two branches; 
the unjust and unlawful taking them away; and the unjust detaining them, 
though the original taking might be lawful. 

I. And first of an unlawful taking. The right of property in all external 
things being solely acquired by occupancy, as has been formerly stated, and 
preserved and transferred by grants, deeds, and wills, which are a continua- 
tion of that occupancy; it follows, as a necessary consequence, that when I 
have once gained a rightful possession of any goods or chattels, either by a 
just occupancy or by a legal transfer, whoever either by fraud or force dis- 
possesses me of them, is guilty of a transgression against the law of society, 
which is a kind of secondary law of nature. For there must be an end of 
all social commerce between man and man, uidess private possessions be 
secured from unjust invasions: and, if an acquisition of goods by either force 
<ir fraud were allowed to be a sufficient title, all property would soon be con- 
fined to the most strong, or the most cunning; and Uie weak and simple- 
minded part of mankind (which is by far the most numerous divJson) could 
never be secure of their poS5es.sions. 

The wrongful taking of goods being thus most clearly an injury, the next 
consideration is, what remedy the law of England has given for it. And 
this is, in the first place, the restitution of the goods themselves so 
*I46] wrongfully taken, with ^damages for the loss sustained by such 
unjust invasion; which is effected by action of replevin; an institu- 
tion which the M!rror(0 ascribes to Glanvil, chief justice to king Henry the 
Second. This obtains only in one instance of an unlawful taking, that of a 
wrongful distress:(i) and Uiis and the action of definite (of which I shall 

(a) Sm book IL ch. 1. «} C S, | «. 

(bf Book U. eb. 2B. 



(i) See Ijcake'B Dig. Laws Prop. 9. In Virginia the writ waa aboUthed by statute of 
Oct., 1833, in all caaes except in distress for rent Vaiden v. Bell, 3 Rand. 448, 451 {1816). 
While the general rule in the United States accords with the law established in England, 
that replevin, though not confined to cases of distress for rent, only lies where theie has 
been an imlswfal t^ing. Fangbum v. Fatridge, 7 Johns. 140. Byra v. O'Hanlin, i Rep. 
Con. Ct 401. Daggett v. Robbina, 1 Blackf 415. Wright v. Armstrong, Bmn. 13a 
Rector v. Chevelier, i Missouri, 14^. Yet in some of the states it is allowed, and used 
as a remedy wherever one man dauua goods in the possession of another, and seeks ta> 
recover them apedfically. Weaver v. Lawrence, i Dall. 156. Cnllam v. Bevans, 6 Har. 
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presently say more) are almost the only actions in which the actual specific 
possession of the identical personal chattel is restored to the proper owner,(2) 
For things personal are looked upon by the law as of a nature so transitory 
and perishable, that it is for the most part impossible either to ascertain their 
identity, or to restore them in the same condition as when they came to the 
hands of the wrongful possessor. And, since it is a maxim that "lex nem- 
inem cogit ad vana sett imposHbilia " {^ it therefore contents itself in general 
with restoring, not the thing itself, but a pecuniary equivalent, to the party 
injured; by giving him a satisfaction in damages. But in the case of a 
distress, the goods are from the 6rst taking in the custody of the law, and 
not merely in that of the distrainor; and therefore they may not only be 
identified, but also restored to their first possessor, without any material 
change in their condition. And, being thus in the custody of the law, the 
taking them back by force is looked upon as an atrocious injury, and denomi- 
nated a rescous, for which the distraints has a remedy in damages, either by 
writ of rescous, (^d) in case they were going to the pound, or by writ de parco 
Jracto, at pound-brcack,{e) in case they were actually impounded. He may 
also at his option bring an action on the case for this injury; and shall 
therein, if the distress were taken for rent, recover treble damages. (/) The 
term rescous is likewise applied to the forcible delivery of a defendant, when 
urested, fivm the officer who is carrying him to prison. (4) In which cir- 
cumstances the plaintiff has a similar remedy by action on the case, 
or of resa>us:(^)(_5') or, if the sheriff makes a return of such *rescous [*I47 
to the court out of which the process issued, the rescuer will be pan- 
ished by attachment. (A) 

An action of replevin, the regular way of contesting the validity of the 
transaction, is founded, I said, upon a distress taken wrongfully and without 
sttfBcient cause; being a re-delivery of the pledge, (i) or thing taken in 
distress, to the owner, upon his giving security to try the right of the distress, 

(d) F. N. B. 101. (a) C Uod. Zll. 

h) Ibid. 100. \%\ Cro. JBC, 119. B*lk. W6. 

\ t) Stat. 3 W. utd H. SCB. 1, 0. B. (() Se« pwe 1>- 



yUintiff recovers only damages for the detentioii . In mch case, if the defendant recover, 
there is a general Tcrdict for the defendant and dtmages for the detention, on which 
there is a judgment pro reiomo habendo [To have the return] and for the damages. 
£a<iton V. Worlhington, 5 Serg. & R. 130. Where the goods are not delivered to the 
plaintiff, bat are ulowed to remain in the defendant's possession upon bis claim of 
property and giving a bond for their forthcoming, or where the goods have t>een 
eloignecl, the declaration is in the deiinei. The plaintifT recovers the toIuc of the goods 
in damages; or, if the defendant recovers, it is by a general verdict in his favor. 
Bower v. Tallman, 5 Watts & Serg. 556. — SHAaswoon. 

See also Cnmraings v. Vorce, 3 Hill (N. Y.) aSx (184a}. Conraey v. Wright, i H. & 
McH. (Md.) 394C1771). Hall v. Tattle, a Wend. 475(1839). Mansfield's Case, i 
HoUay's Rep. 378 (i8a8). Harwood v. Smethurat, 5 Dutch. (N. J.) 195 (1861). Demand 
is not necessary before tninging snit. Sharon v. Nnnan, 63 Cal. 334 ( 1S83). In the code 
■tatea the old action of replevin is aboliahed, and the provisional remedy, claim and 
delivery, is in use. But the name is still in use even in these states. Cobbey on Rep. 
I "9. P- ^i- Williams on Pera Prop. p. 3, note 1 [4 ed.). Chambers v. Hunt, 3 Ham- 
son (N^J.)3^. JS7('84")- 

(3) The wnt will not lie for the recovery of an undivided interest or Share. Low v. 
Martin, 18 111. aS6, a88 (1857). It will lie for a title deed. Wilson w. Ry bolt, 17 Ind, 391 



An article of personal ornament cannot be taken on a writ of replevin from the 
person of the defendant, without his consent, even if worn by him for the sole purpose 
^ keeping it beyond the reach of legal process. Maxhom v. Day, 16 Gray (Mass.) 313 
(1871). 

(3) ["The law compels no one to do anything which is useless or ImpoMible."] 

UjSeeA' "^ ' '• - -'-"--' 



e Adams v. Woods, ^i Micb. 411, 413 (1654)- 
;) The latter action now is seldom brought 
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and to restore tt if the right be adjudged against )iim:(j) after which the 
distrainor may keep it till tender made of sufficient amends; but must then 
re-deliver it to the owner. (A) And formerly, when the party distrained upon 
intended to dispute the right of the distress, he had no other process by the 
old common law than by a writ of replevin, refiifgiari /acias;<ii)(6) which 
issued out of chancery, commanding the sheriff to deliver the distress to the 
owner, and afterwards to do justice in respect of the matter in dispute in his 
own county-court. But this being a tedious method of proceeding, the beasts 
or other goods were long detained from the owner, to his great loss and 
damage. (m) For which reason the statute of Marlbridge(n) directs that 
(without suing a writ out of the chancery) the sheriff immediately upon 
plaint to him made shall proceed to replevy the goods. (7) And, for the 
greater ease of the parties, it is further provided, by statute i P. & M. c. 12, 
that the sheriff shall make at least four deputies in each county, for the sole 
purpose of making replevins. Upon application therefore, either to the 
sheriff or one of his said deputies, security is to be given, in pursuance of 
the statute of Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c, 2: t. That the party replevying will 
pursue his action against the distrainor, for which purpose he puts in pUgios 
de prosequendo, or pledges to prosecute; and, 3. That if the right be deter- 
mined against him he will return the distress again; for which pur- 
*I48} pose he is also bound to fai&pUgios de reiomo *habendo.(fi) Be^des 
these pledges, the sufficiency of which is discretionary and at the 
peril of the sheriff, the statute 11 Geo. II. c. 19 requires that the officer 
granting a replevin on a distress for rent shall take a bond with two sureties 
in a sum of double the value of the goods distrained, conditioned to prose* 
cute the suit with effect and without delay, and for the return of the goods; 
which bond shall be assigned to the avowant or person making cognizance, 
on request made to the officer; and if forfeited may be sued in the name of 
the assignee. (9) And certainly, as the end of all distresses is only to compel 

lit B Rep. UT. (n) SI H«n. IQ. c U. 



o be replevied.] See Brown's Actioiuof Law, i 

(7) BardweU v. Stub! ■ ^- • - ~ — • ~ — ■ • 

(Md.) 394, 397 (i77i}- 

{%) [Pledges to have tile return.] 

(9) Bnt for the ([TeateT ease of me parties it is now provided, bv stat 19 & ao Vict c. 
108, ?i 63-66. that the registrarof the county court of Qie district in which thedisumis 
taken shall grant repleviuB. Upon application therefore to the registrar, security is to 
be given by the replevisor for such an amount as tbe registrar sball deem sufficient to 
cover tlie rent or damage, in respect of which the distress was made and the costs of the 
action which is to follow, that he will pursue tats action against the distrainor either tn 
one of the superior courts of law or in the county court 

If the replevisor elects to sue in a superior court, the bond must be conditioned,— I, 
that the parly replevying shall commence an action of replevin within one week, and 

Erosecnte the same with effect and without deUy; 3, that, unless judgment be obtained 
y default, he shall prove either that he had good ground for believing, that the litU to 
some corporeal or incorporeal hereditament, or to some toll-market, fair, or franchiae, 
was in question, or that the rent or damage in respect of which tbe distress was made 
exceeded twenty pounds; and, 3, that he shall make a return of the goods, if a retun 
thereof shall be adjudged. 

If the replevisor electa to sue in the county court, the bond shall be conditioned,— I, 
to commence the action within one month and to prmecute the same without delay; and, 
3. to make a return of the goods, if a return be ordered.— KSKK. 

The property turned over to tbe plaintiff on his bond is generally regarded to be stiU 
in the custody of the law. The statutes of the diSerent states are not uniform, but in 
most of them tbe property is not subject to sale, and the Supreme Court of tbe United 
States held that it is as free from process as if it had been in Uie bands of an officer, but 
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the party distrained upon to satisfy the debt or duty owing from him, this 
end is as well answered by such sufficient sureties as by retaining the very 
distress, which might frequently occasion great inconvenience to the owner; 
and that the law never wantonly inflicts. The sheriff on receiving such 
security is immediately, by his officers, to cause the chattels taken in distress 
to be restored into the possession of the party distrained upon; unless the 
distrainor claims a property in the goods so taken. For if by this method of 
distress the distrainor happens to come again into possession of his own 
property in goods which before he had lost, the law allows him to keep them, 
without any reference to the manner by which he thus has gained possession, 
being a kind of personal remittee, {o) If therefore the distrainor claims any 
such property, the party replevying must sue out a writ de proprUtate pro- 
banda,{jo) in which the sheriff is to try, by an inquest, in whom the property 
previous to the distress subsisted. (/) And if it be found to be in the dis- 
trainor, the sheriff can proceed no further, but must return the claim of 
property to the court of king's bench or common pleas, to be there further 
prosecuted, if thought advisable, and there finally determined.{y) 

But if no claim of property be put in, or if (upon trial) the sheriff 's inquest 
determines it against the distrainor; then the sheriff is to replevy 
the goods (making use of even force, *if the distrainor makes resist- [*i49 
ance)(r) in case the goods be found within his county. But if the 
distress be carried out of the county, or concealed, then the sheriff may 
return that the goods, or beasts, are eloigned, elongata, carried to a distance, 
to places to him unknown; and thereupon the party replevying shall have 
a writ of capias in wiihemam, in vetiio (or more properly repetito) namio; 
a term which signifies a second or reciprocal distress, (j) in lieu of the first 
which was eloigned. It is therefore a command to the ^eriff to take other 
goods of the distrainor in lieu of the distress formerly taken, and eloigned, 
or withheld &om the owner. (J) So that here is now distress against distress: 
one being taken to answer the other t^ way of reprisal, (u) and as a punish- 
ment for the illegal bdiavior of the original distrainor. For which reason 
goods taken in withernam cannot be replevied till the onginal distress is 
forthcoming, (w) (11) 

But in common cases the goods are delivered bade to the party replevying, 
who is then bound to bring his action of replevin, which may be prosecut^ 
in the county-court, be the distress of what value it may.(a') But either 
party may remove it to the superior courts of king's bench or common pleas, 
ty writ of recordari or p<me;{x') the plaintiff at pleasure, the defendant upon 
reasonable cause;(j') and also, if in the course of proceeding any right of 

sir Thomu More (when x 



(() F. N. B. W, TS. 

(k) In ttte rtd WMthem Itngn^gei th* wprfl «tftg- 



■dence: 6i — ' - 
which Mr, 



iriiere a defendant in an attachment suit is allowed to leplevy, it was held that the odi«r 
creditora may attach the some property. Cobbey on Replevin, 373. 

(10) [For proving the ownership.] See Hazham v. Day, i6 Gray (Mass.) 313, ars 
(1860I. Binn'fl Justice, p. 80 ( 10 m.\ See Brown on Actions of Law, 449-1(51. 

(11) Browne on Actions at Law, 456. The use of the capias in withenuun is not incon- 
sistent with our lawB, and it is necessary to give full efitet to an action of replevin. In 
this countty this writ follows the retttm of elongata [the ffoods eloigned] 01 the origi- 

Bennett v. Berry, 8 Blackford's (Indiana) 3 (iS^). In mw Ywk this writ 



haa been abolished b^ itatate, 
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freehold comes in question, the sheriff can proceed no further, (■8') so that it 
is usual to carry it up in the first instance to the courts of West- 
♦150] minster hall. (12) *Upon this action brought, and declaration de- 
livered, the ^strainor, who is now the defendant, makes avowry; 
that is, he avows taking the distress in his own right, or the right of his 
wife;(a)(i3) and sets forth the reason of it, as for rent-arreie, damage done, 
or other cause: or ^se, if he justifies in another's right as his baliff or servant, 
he is said to make cognizance; that is, he acknowledges the taking, but insists 
that such taking was legal, as he acted by the command of one who had a 
right to distrain; and on the truth and le^ merits of this avowry or cogniz- 
ance the cause is determined. If it be determined for the plaintiff; viz, , that 
the distress was wrongfully taken; he has already got his goods back into his 
own possession, and shaU keep them, and moreover recover damages.(j) 
But if the defendant prevails, by the default or nonsuit of the plaintiff, then 
he shall have a writ de retomo habendo, whereby the goods or chattels (which 
were distrained and then replevied) are returned again into his custody, 
to be sold, or otherwise disposed of, as if no replevin hath been made. And 
at the common law, the plaintiff might have brought another replevin, and 
so in infinitum, to the intolerable vexation of the defendant. Wherefore 
the statute of Westm. 2, c. 2 restrains the plaintiff, when nonsuited, from 
suing out any fresh replevin, but allows him Ajudieial writ issuing out of the 
original record, and called a writ of second deliverance, in order to have the 
same distress again delivered to him, on giving the like security as before. 
And, if the plaintiff be a second time nonsuit, or if the defendant has judg- 
ment upon verdict or demurrer in the first replevin, he shall have a writ of 
return irreplevisable; after which no writ of second deliverance shall be 
allowed, (c) But in case of a distress for reut-arrere, the writ of second 
deliverance is, in effect,Crf) taken away by statute ry Car, II. c. 7, which 
directs that if the plaintiff be nonsuit before issue joined, then upon suggestion 
made on the record in nature of an avowry or cognizance; or if judgment be 
given against him on demurrer, then, without any such su^estion, 
♦rji] the defendant may have *a writ to inquire into the value of the dis- 
tress by a jury, and shall recover the amount of it in damages, if less 
than the arrear of rent; or, if more, then so much as shall be equal to such 
arrear, with costs; or, if the nonsuit be after issue joined, or if a verdict be 
against the plaintiff, then the jury impanelled to try the cause ^lall assess 
such arrears for'the defendant; and if (in any of these cases) the distress be 
insufficient to answer the arrears distrained for, the ddendant may take a 
further distress or distresses. (<;) But otherwise, if pending a replevin for a 
former distress, a man distrains again for the same rent or service, then the 

(I) Flnob, L. SIT. («) 2 Iiwt, MO, 

(a^ 2 Suud. IM. <(t) 1 Venn. M. 

Xh) V. N. B. M. \ti SUt. 17 Car. U. c 7. 



(la) Now, liowever, bystat. 9& lo Vict c. 95, s. 119, all actions of replevin in cues 
of distress for rent in airear or damage-feasant shall be brought without writ in the New 
County Court and (s. 110) in the court holden for the district wherein the distress waa 
t^Kn. But (s. iai}iii case either party declare to the court that the tiUe to any heredita- 
ment or to an^ toll-market, fair, or franchise is in question, or that the rent or damage in 
respect of which the distress was taken exceeds 10/. , and becomes tx>und with two suretiea 
to prosecute the suit without delay and to prove that such title was in dispute, or that 
there was KTound for believing the rent or aamage to eieeed 20/., -then the action ma^ 
be removed before any court competent to try the same, which is done not by recordan, 
but by writ of certiorari, the new county courts being courts of record, which the schire- 
motes were not.— Stbwast. Sec Browne on Actions of Law, 451-453, 

(13) Newell Univ. Mill Co. v. Muilon, 115 N. V. 170, 174 (i^). Kilbuni v. l^yin, 44 
Hun, (N. Y.) 337, 140 {1885). 
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party is not driven to his action of replevin, but shall have a writ of recap- 
Hon, {f) and recover damages for the defendant the re-distrainor's contempt 
of the process of the law. 

In like uiannCT, other remedies for other unlanfnl takings of a man's goods 
consist only in recovering a satisfaction in damages. And if a man takes the 
goods of another out of his actual or virtual possession, without having a 
lawful title so to do, it is an injury, which though it doth not amount to 
felony unless it be done animo furandi, ( 14) is nevertheless a transgression im 
which an action of trespass viei armisi_\^ will lie; wherein the plaintiS shall 
not recover the thing itself, but only damages for the loss of it. Or, if com- 
mitted without force, the party may, at his choice, have another remedy in 
damages by action of trover and conversion , of which I shall presently say more. 

2. Deprivation of possessiou may also be an unjust detains of another's 
goods, though the original/nAi'w^was Iawful.(i6)(i7) As if I distrain an- 
other's cattle damage- feasant, and before they are impounded he tenders me 
sufficient amends; now, though the original t^ug waslawfiil, my subsequent 
detainment of them after tender of amends is wrongful, and he shall have an 
action oi repUvin against me to recover themi(£') in which he shall re- 
cover damages only for the detention and not *for the caption, because [*t$a 
the original taking was lawful. Or, if I lend a man a horse, and he 
afterwards refiises to restore it, this injury consists in the detaining and not 
in the original taking, and the regular method for me to recover possession is 
by action of detinue, {h) In this action of detinue it is necessary to ascertain 
the thing detained, in such manner as that it may be specifically known and 
recovered. Therefore it cannot be brought for money, com, or the like, for 
that cannot be known from other money or com, unless it be in a bag or a 
flack, for then it may be distinguishably marked. (18) In order therefore to 
ground an action of detinue, which is only for the detaining, these points are 
necessaiy:(i) i. That the defendant came lawfully into possession of the 
goods as either by delivery to him, or finding them; 2. That the plaintiff 
have a property; 3. That the goods themselves be of some value; and 4. 
That they be ascertained in point of identity. Upon this the jury, if they 
find for the plaintiff, assess the respective values of the several parcels 
detained, and also damages for the detention. And the judgment is con- 
ditional; (19) that the plaintiff recover the said goods, or (if they caimot be 

(/) p. N. B. n. (A) p. R B. isa 

Is) p. N. B. M t Bed. MT. (() Co, UM. 2St. 

(14) [With the design of stealing them.] Browne on Actlona of Law, 453. 

(15) [Trespaao with force and Krins.] 

( 16] Detinue will lie in bII cases where the plaintiff prefers the recovery of the medfic 
article, rather than damages forits conveision. Peirce^. Hill, 9 Porter (Ala.) 151 (1840)- 
Wright V. Rom, a Greene (Iowa) 266 (1849). Charles v. Elliott, 4 D. & B. (N. C.l 468 
(1839I. Collier v. Bickley, 33 Ohio 523 (1B78). If the taking has not been wronrfui, de- 
mand for their return must be made before suit. Adams v. Woods, 5 Mich. 413 (1854). Cald- 
well w.West, iZab. (N. J,) 4" (1848). Chambera v. Hunt, 3 Harr. (N. J.) 4" (1848). 

(i7)When the goods are taken by force the plaintiff may waive his right to proceed 
for the violence and recover the value in trover or assumpsit. Cumtnings v. Voice, 3 
Hill (N. Y.) 283, 286 (184a). And as a general principle the owner of a chattel may Uke 
it from any person whose possession is unlawful— unless it is in the custody of the taw — 
or has been taken from him by replevin. Badger p. Phinney, 15 Tyng (Mass.) 359, 363 
{1819). Baker v. Falefl, 16 Tyng (Moss. ) 146. 15a (1819). See further, Osgood v. Green, 
30 V. H. aio, 315. Danby v. Edwards, i Pike (Ark.) 444 (1839). Wildey v. Doe, a6 
Miss, 35,40(1853). Angell on Limitations, p. 336 (6 ed.). Com. Dig. Detinue, i Chitty 
on PI., 4 ed., no to 114. Cobbej on Replevin, pp. ro, 13. 

(18) Beven on Negligence, p. 919(2 ed.). Skidmore n. Taylor, 39 Cal. 619 (1866). 
Sharon v. Nunan, 63 Cd. 335 (1883). 

(19) See Charles v. Elliott, 4 D. Jb B. (N. C.) 469 (1839}- UcCormick t 
13 N^ 70, 73 {i88a). Sladc v. Waahbum, 2 Ired. (N. C.) 415 ([841). 
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had) tbeir respective values, and also the damages for detainii^ them.(y) 
But there is oae disadvantage whidi attends this action, viz., that the 
defendant is herein permitted to wage his law, that is, to exculpate himself 
by oath,(*) and thereby defeat the plaintiff of his remedy: which privilege 
is grounded on the confidence originally reposed in the bailee by the bailor, 
in the borrower by the lender, and the like; from whence arose a strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that in the plaintifiTs own opinion the defendant was 
worthy of credit. But, for this reason, the action itself is of late mudi 
disused, and has given place to the action of trover, (so) 

This action of trover and conversum was in its original an action of trespass 
upon the case, for the recovery of damages against such person as had found 

another's goods and refused to deliver them on demand, but converted 
♦153] them to his own *use; frmn which finding and converting it is called 

an action of trover and conversion. The freedom of this action ftx>m 
wager of law, (31) and the less degree of certainty requisite in describing the 
goods, (/) gave it so considerable an advantage over the action of detinue, 
that by a fiction of law actions of trover were at length permitted to be 
brought against any man who had in his possesion by any means whatsoever 
the personal goods of another, and sold ttiem or used them without the con- 
sent of the owner, or refosed to deliver them when demanded. The injury lies 
in the conversioo; for any man may take the goods of another into possession, 
if he finds them; but no finder is allowed to acquire a property therein, un- 
less the owner be forever unknown:(ffi) and therefore he must not convert 
them to his own use, which the law presumes him to do if he reftises 
them to the owner: for which reason such refusal also is, prima fade, 
sufBcient evidence of a conversion, (a) (22) The fact of the finding oz trover 
is therefore now totally immaterial ; for ttie plaintiff needs only to suggest 
(as words of form) that he lost such goods, and that the defendant found 
them; and if he proves that the goods are kis property and that the defendant 
had them in his possession, it is sufficient. But a conversion must be fully 
proved; and then In this action the plaintiff shall recover damages, equal to 
the value of the thing converted, but not the thing itself; which nothing will 
recover but an action of detinue or replevin. 



(M) BMbookLel 
jo] 10 Bep. «e. 



B;l»akacli.luidX. 



{to) Fonnerly the defendant in an action of detinue almya had it in his power to 
retain the chattelsupon payment of the yalne as assessed by the jury. The remedy at law 
was ip this respect incomplete, and it became nsnal to apply to the court of chancery, 
which from a very early period interfered to compel the retnm of the chattels themselves. 
Tiaa jnrisdiction seems originally to have been confined in its exerdse to cases where the 
chattels were of peculiar value to the owner, as. for instance, heirlooms. Jewelry, articles 
of curionty or antiquity, family pictures^ etc. But latterly it has been decided that the 
right to be protected in the use or beneficial enjoyment of property in specie is not cr" 
■ ' 'o articles I " — . 



fined to articles posaessing any peculiar or intrinsic value. The damages recovered ii 
action, although equal to the intrinsic value of the article detained, may be infinitely less 
than that at which it is estimated by the owner, so that damages may not be any thing 
like adequate compensation to him Itir the loss. And accordingly the courts of common 
law have now (by a peculiar process of execution ) the same powcra as the court of chan- 
cery to compel the return of the chattel itself. Com. Law Proc. Act, 1854, s. 79. Regnltr 
Generates, Michaelmas Vacation, 1854.— Kkbh. 

This action can be maintained only when the plaintiff has been in possession of the 
goods, or has such a property in them as draws to it the rieht of possesion. Williams 
on Pers. Prop. p. 24 (4 ed.). Webb's Pollock on Torts, enlg'd Am. ed. p. 4*6. A levy 
upon prc»>er^ under a void writ of attachment, is such a tortions talcing as will sappoct 
trover, fones v. Bn^^urd, 2 Pike (Ark.) 415, 445 (1S39.) 

(31) Wager of law was abolished 1^ stat. 3 &. 4 W. IV. c. 41, 1 13.— STKwabt. 

(m) See Angell on Uto. p. 313 (6 ed ). 
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As to the damage that may be offered to things personal while in the pos- 
session of the owner, as hunting a man's deer, shooting bis dogs, poisoning 
his cattle, or in any wise taking from the value of any of his diattels or 
making them in a worse condition than before, these are injuries too obvious 
to need explication. I have only therefore to mention the remedies given by 
the law to redress them, which are in two shapes; by action of ires- 
pasi vi gl armisX^s) where the act is in itself immediately *injurioiis [*r54 
to another's property, and therefore necessarily accompanied with 
some degree of force; and by special action on the case, where the act is in 
itself indifferent, and the injury only conseguential, and therefore arising 
without any breach of the peace. In both of which suits the plaintiff shall 
recover damages, in proportion to the injury which he proves that his pro- 
perty has sustained. And it is not material whether the damage be done by 
the defendant hJmsdf, or his servants by his direction ; for the action will lie 
against the master as well as the servant, (u) And, if a man keeps a dog or 
<^er brute animal, used to do mischief, as by worrying sheep, or the lite, 
the owner must answer for the consequences, if he knows of sudi evil 
habit.(/){24) 

ir. Hitherto of injuries affecting the right of things personal m possessicm. 
We are next to consider those which regard things in action only: or such 
rights as are founded on, and arise from, amtraets; the nature and several 
divisions of which were explained in the preceding volume, {q) The viola- 
tion, or no n- performance, of these contracts might be extended into as great 
a variety of wrongs, as the rights which we then considered: but I shall now 
consider them in a more comprehensive view, by here making only a twofold 
division of contracts; viz., contracts express, and contracts implied; and 
pointing out the injuries that arise frcmi the violation of each, with their 
respective remedies. 

Express contracts include three distinct species; debts, covenants, and 



iq) SeebooktLch.SO. 



The legal acceptation of debt is, a simi of money due by certain and 
express agreement: as, by a bond for a determinate sum; a bill or note; a 
qwdal bat^in; or a rent reserved on a lease; where the quantity is fix^ and 
^>ecific, and does not depend upon any subsequent valuation to settle it. (25) 

M HOT'a Uaz. c M. 
&> Oo. Cm. 2M, «8T. 



(13) rTrespasB b^ force and arms.] 

(14I As to what IS evidence of knowledge see 4 Camp. 198. 3 Stra. 1364. 3 Bsp. 483. 
Bnt the owner is not answerable for the firat mischief done by a dog, a bull, or other tame 
animal. Bull. N. P. 77. la Mod. 333. Ld. Raym. 608. Yet if be ahoald carry hia dtw 
into a field where be himself ia a trespasser, and the dog should kill sbeep, this, though 
the first offence, might be stated and proved as an ag^vation of the tieqioaa. Burr. 
3093. 3 Lev. 171. But where a fierce and vidons dog is kept chained for the defence 
of the premises^ and any one incautioasly, or not knowing of It, should go so near as to 
be injured by it, no action can be maintained by the person injured, though he was 
seeking the owner, with whom he had business. Bates v. Croebie, M. T. 1798, in the 
King's Bench, If a man sets traps in his own grounds, but baited with such stiong- 
■ceiUed articles as allure the neighboring doga ftma the premises of the owners or from 
the h^iWBjs, the owner of a dog injured may maintain an action upon the case. 9 Bast, 
»7; bnt see Hot v. Wilkes, 3 Bar. & Aid. 3a4.~CHirTV. And see Hewes v. McNamara. 
loG Uasa. 381 (1874]. Dnrden v. Bamett, 7 Ala. 169 (1844), and Edtlinger v. Ggan, 65 

m. 335 (1873). 

(35) The word debt has a brooder meaning than is here given. Properly it is used to 
denote all that is due a man, under any form of obligation or promise, — whether it be ■ 
lien upon an estate; or secured by pledge, pawn, or moitsage, or without security, 
Scbonler'a Pern Prop. vol. l, j 59, p. 64. { 3154, p. 417. Debt will He on a decree of a 
ocmrt of a sister state, if it be for a gixMS sum, and no acts are to be performed by the 
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The □on-payment of these is an injury, for which the proper remedy 
♦ 155] *is by action of dtbty{r) to compel the performance of the contract 

and recover the specifical sum due.(;) This is the shortest and 
surest remedy; particularly where the debt arises upon a specialty, that is, 
upon a deed or instniment under seal. So also, if I verbally agree to pay 
a man a certain price for a certain parcel of goods, and fail in the perform- 
ance, an action of debt hes against me; for this is also a determirutU con- 
tract: but if I agree for no settled price I am not liable to an action of debt, 
but a special action on the case, according to the nature of my contract 
And indeed actions of debt are now seldom brought but upon special con- 
tracts under seal; wherein the sum due is clearly and pre<nsely expressed: 
for, in case of such an action upon a simple contract, the plaintiff labors 
under two difficulties. First, the defendant has here the same advantage as 
in action of detinue, that of waging his law, or purging himself of the debt 
by oath, if he thinks proper. (' ) Secondly in an action of debt the plaintiff 
must prove the whole debt he claims, or recover nothing at all. Forthe 
debt is one single cause of action, fixed and determined; and which there- 
fore, if the proof varies &om the claim, cannot be looked upon as the same 
contract whereof the performance is sued for. If therefore I bring an 
action of debt for 30/., I am not at liberty to prove a debt of 20/. and recover 
a verdict thereon:(K) any more than if I bring an action of detinue ior a 
horse I can thereby recover an ox. For I fail in the proof of that contract, 
which my action or complaint has alleged to be specific, express, and deter- 
minate. (26) But in an action on the case, on what is called an indebitatus 
assumpsit, {27) which is not brought to compel a specific performance of the 
contract, but to recover damages for its ntm -performance, the implied 
assumpsit, and consequently the damages for the breach of it, are in their 
nature indeterminate; and will therefore adapt and proportion themselves to 

the truth of the case which shall be proved, without being confined 
♦156] to the precise demand stated in the declaration. *For if any debt 

be proved, however less than the sum demanded, the law will raise 
a promise pro tanlo, (38) and the damages will of course be proportioned to 
the actual debt. So that I may declare that the defendant, being indebted to 

(ti) Bio. Levpafftr, SS. Pyer, 210. 2 Boll. Abr. 



become fixed and detennitute. Bairett v. Twombl;, 13 Me. 329 (1843). Liability is not 
always a debt, but it is a duty which the law will compel to be performed. Choate v. 
Qninchett, 12 Heiskell (Tenn.) 427 (1873). State v. Becht, 33 Minn, i (1876). Imma- 
ture liabilities of a sbx;kholder of a corporation are debta. Leggett v. Bank, 10 Sm. Ap. 
(N. Y.) 283 (1861), and if the liability be for unliquidated damages it relates to the time 
of its origin and not to the time of its liquidation. Carver v. Braiutree Mfg. Co., 5 Fed. 
Cases, 235 (1843). See also Hall v. Hall, 3 Call (Va.) 421 (1803I. SchonlePa Pers. Prop, 
vol. I, p. 319. Danlop v. Silver, 1 Cranch. (D. S.) 27 (1801). Respub. v. Lecaze, 1 
Ycatea (Pa.) 55 (1791). Thompson's Heirs v. Thompson's Devisees, 16 Yerg. (Tenn.) 
97, 10a (1826). Spellman v. Parkembm-g, 35 W. Va. 614 (1891). Gardner v. Clark, r 
Murphy (N. C.) 283, 286 (1809). In Missouri it has been decided that a bant, incorpo- 
rated under the law of that state, might consider each bank bill a separate and distinct 
demand. Boatman's Saving Ins. v. Bank of the State, 33 Mo. 497, 518 (1863). 

(26) This Is no longer the case; for it is now completely settled that the plaintiff in an 
action of debt may prove and recover less than the snm demanded in the writ. See BIsl. 
R. 1221. I Hen. Bla. 249. 11 Bast, 63.— Archbold. 

The judgment being final in the firat instance (suing a writ of injory and wager of law 
having become almost obsolete) renders debt on simple contract, as well BS specialty, a 
fiivorite form of action, and it la of daily occurrence. — CaiTTV. 

(27) [Being indebted, he nndettook.] 

(38) [For so much.] See Lewis v. Long, 3 Mnnf. (Va.) 136, 157 (i8t6). 
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me iu 30/., underiook or promised to pay it, but failed; and lay my damages 
arising from sdch failure at what sum I please; and the jury will, according 
to the nature of my proof, allow me either the whole in damages, or any 
inferior sum. And, even in actions of debl, where the contract is proved or 
admitted, if the defendant can show that he has discharged any part of it, 
the plaintiff shall recover the residue, (r) 

llie form of the writ of debl is sometimes in the debet and detinel, and 
sometimes in the detintt only: that is, the writ states, either that the defend- 
ant owes and unjustly detains the debt or thing in question, or only that he un- 
justly detains it. It is brought in the debet as well as detinet, whoi sued by 
one of the original contracting parties who personally gave the credit, 
against the other who personally incurred the debt, or against his heirs, if 
they are bound to the payment; as by the obligee against the obligor, the 
landlord against the tenant, etc. But, if it be brought by or against an 
executor for a debt due to or from the testator, this, not being his own debt, 
shall be sued for in the detinet only, (w) So also if the action be for goods, 
or com, or a horse, the writ shall be in the detinet only; for nothing but a 
sum of money, for which I (or my ancestors in my name) have personally 
contracted, is properly considered as my debt. And indeed a writ of debt in 
the detinet only for goods and chattels, is neither more nor less than a mere 
writ of detinue; and is followed by the very same judgment, (jc) 

2. A covenant also, contained in a deed, to do a direct act or to omit one, 
is another species of express contract, the violation or breach of which is a 
civil injury. As if a man covenants to be at York by such a day, or not to 
exercise a trade in a particular place, and is not at York at the time 
appointed, or *carries on his trade in the place forbidden, these are [*i57 
direct breaches of his covenant; and may be perhaps greatly to the 
disadvantage and loss of the covenantee. (29) The remedy for this is by a 
writ of amenant.-^^y) which directs the sheiifiF to command the defendant 
generally to keep his covenant with the plaintiff, (without specifying the 
nature of the covenant,) or show good cause to the contrary: and if he con- 
tinues re&actory, or the covenant is already so broken that it cannot now be 
specifically performed, then the subsequent proceedings set forth with pre- 
cision the covenant, the breach, and the loss which has happened thereby; 
whereupon the jury will give damages in proportion to the injury sustained 

(V) 1 BolL Rep. VSl. Sslk. M4. (x) But, mtr. ITl. 

(w) F. K. B. ll*. \a\ r. H. B. 1«. 



(ag) Pollard t , , _ __ _ 

bound to perfonn what he corcnants at all events. Tfans, where in a lease there la an 
exDTcas onqualiGed covenant on the part of the tenant to pay rent, he Is obliged to pa7 
it dnring the tenn, althooKh the honse be burned down and he do not enjoy the use of 
it. Shudbrick v. Salmond, 3 Burr. 1637. Belfonr v. Weston, i T. B. 310. This ia cer- 
tainly a great hardship to lessees where thej are not by the provisions of their lease 
obliged to rebuild; and in sndi cases we accordinglv find that recourse has been had to 
a court of equity to obtain an injunction against tlie lessor proceeding at law for the 

iry of tht " ■ " ' . I!.!., -y .L_ 1 ._ 

idering tl 

Brown v. Quilter, Ambl. 61Q. 

The covenantor is also answerableforeven theactof God, asdamage by lightning, etc, 
if he have not excepted it in his covenant. Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal Naviga- 
Hon V. Pritchard, 6 T. R, 750. 

It may not be unneceaaaiy to point out a distinction between covenants in general and 
those secured by a penalty or forfeiture. In the latter case Uie obligee has bis election 
either to bring an action of debt for the penalty, or to proceed npon the covenant and 
recover in dtraiages more or less than the penalty toUes quoties, [As often as;] tmthe 
cannot have recourse to both. Lowe v. Peers, 4 Bnir. aaaS. See, fturOier, oa corcnauts. 
In Hang. & Bntler'B Notes on Co. I4tt— Archbou>. 
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by the plaintiff, and occasioned by such breach of the defendant's con- 
tract. (30) 

There is one species of covenant of a different nature from the rest; and 
that is a covenant rea/, (31) to conveyor dispose of lands, which seems to be 
partly of a personal and partly of a real nature. (_s) For this the remedy is 
by a special writ of covenant, for a specific performance of the contract con- 
cerning certain lands particularly described in the writ. It therefore directs 
the sheriff to command the defendant, here called the deforciant, to keep the 
covenant made between the plaintiff and him concerning the identical lands 
in question: and upon this process it is that fines of land are usually levied 
at common law, (a) the plaintiff, or person to whom the fine is levied, bring- 
ing a writ of covenant, in which he suggests some agreement to have been 
made between him and the deforciant, touching those particular lands, for 
the completion of which he brings this action. And, for the end of this sup- 
posed difference, the fineoryf«a/w cona>rdia(^2) is made, whereby the defor- 
ciant (now called the cognlzor) acknowledges the tenements to be the right 
of the plaintiff, now called the cognizee. And moreover, as leases for years 
were formerly considered only as contracts(^) or covenants for the enjoyment 
of the rents and profits, and not as the conveyance of any r^ inter- 
*i58] est in the land, *the ancient remedy for the lessee, if ejected, was by 
a writ of covenant against the lessor to recover the term (if in 
being) and damages, in case the onster was committed by the lessor himself: 
or if the term was expired, or the ouster was committed by a stranger claim- 
ing by an elder title, then to recover damages only,(f) 

No person could at common law take advantage of any covenant or condi- 
tion, except such as were partiesor privies thereto; and, of course, no grantee 
or assignee of any reversion or rent. To remedy which, and more effectually 
to secure to the king's grantees the spoils of the monasteries then newly dis- 
solved, the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 34 gives the assignee of a reversion 
(after notice of such assignment) (t/) the same remedies against the particu- 
lar tenant, by entry or action, for waste or other forfeitures, non-payment of 
rent, and non-performance of conditions, covenants, and agreements, as the 
assignor himself might have had; and makes him equally liable, on the other 
hand, for acts agreed to be performed by the assignor, except in the case of 
warranty. 

3, A promise is in the nature of a verbal covenant, and wants nothing but 
the solemnity of writing and sealing to make it absolutely the same. If 
therefore it be to do any explicit act, it is an express contract, as much as 
any covenant; and the bresidi of it is an equal injury. (33) The remedy 
indeed is not exactly the same: since, instead of an action of covenant, there 
only lies an action upon the case for what is called the assumpsit or under- 
taking of the defendant; the failure of performing which is the wrong or 
injury done to the plaintiff, the damages whereof a jury are to estimate and 
settle. As if a builder promises, undertakes, or assumes to Caius that he 
will build and cover his house within a time limited, and fails to do it; Caius 

it) Hob. OD T. S. B. IW. le) Bn. Abr. tit eoxmant n. T. K. B. 4M. 

at Bee book U. ch. Zl. Id) Co. UK. ZIL Hoor.lra. Cro. lie IW. 

») Sn book tLEh.9. 

(30) Stent p. Jackjon, a Rand. (Va.) 133, 161 (1833). 

(31] The sUL 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 27, i 36. abolished the writ of covenkot real, together 
willi nearly all other real actiotu. See Hare on Cont p. 93. 



(33) [Pinal agreement] 
Cm) tr one vSunta. • 



_._. wuntarilj and withoat condderation becomea the agent of another, and 

does not perform the act agreed upon, he will not be liable to hia principal; but if he 
perfomu part of the agreemeiit, and neglects to complete it, theo he will be liable for 
mitfeaMncc. Story on Agency, 589 (9 ed.). 
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has an action on the case against the builder, for this breach of his express 
promise, undertaking, or assumpsit; and shall recover a pecuniary satisfac- 
tion for the injury sustained by such delay.(34) So also in the case 
before mentioned, of *a debt by simple contract, if the debtor prom- [*i59 
ises to pay it and does not, this breach of promise entitles the credi- 
tor to bis action on the case, instead of being driven to an action of debt.(«) 
Thus, likewise, a promissory note, or note of hand not under seal, to pay 
money at a day certain, is an express assumpsit; and the payee at common 
law, or by custom and act of parliament the endorsee, (/) may recover the 
value of the note in damages, if it remains unpaid. Some agreements indeed, 
though never so expressly made, are deemed of so important a nature that 
they ought not to rest in verbal promise only, which cannot be proved but 
by the memory (which sometimes will induce the peijury) of witnesses. To 
prevent which, the statute of frauds and peijuries, 29 Car. II. c. 3, enacts, 
that in the five following cases no verbal promise shall be sufficient to ground 
an action upon, but at the least some note or memorandum of it shall be made 
in writing, and signed by the party to be charged therewith: i. Where an 
executor or administrator promises to answer damages out of his own estate. 
2. Where a man undertakes to answer for the debt, default, or miscarri^e 
of another. 3. Where any agreement is made upon consideration of mar- 
riage. 4. 'Viniere any contract or sale is made of lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, or any interest therein. 5. And lastiy, where there is any 
agreement that is not to be performed within a year from the making thereof. 
In all these cases a mere verbal assumpsit is void. (35) 

(e) 4 Rep. W. (/) Bee book U. cb. W. 



(}4) It la worthy of remark that the learned commentator has not either named, 
described, or eren alluded to the consideratioti teqaisite to support an aBBompsit; and, 
what is more remarkable, the example pnt by him m the text m order to illiutiate the 
nature of the action is, in the terms in which it is there stated, a case of nudumpaclum 
[Barren conbract], (See i Roll. Abr. 9, i, 41. DocL & Stud. ii. ch. 34, and 5 T. K. I« 
that the action will not lie for a mere non-feasance unless the promise is founded on • 
consideration.) This remark onght not—neither was it intended — to derogate from the 
merit of a jnstly-celebrated writer, who for comprehensive design, luminous snangcment, 
and ele^nce of diction is unrivalled. Selw. N. P. 45.— Chitty. 

(35) These provisions in the statute have produced many decisions, both in the courts 
of law and equitv. See \ Chitty's Com. L. fer tot. It is now settled that if two petsons 
KO to a shop, and one order goods, and the other say, " If he does not pay, I will," or, 
''I will see you paid," be is not bound unless his engagement is re juced into writing. In 
all such cases the question is wbo is the buyer, or to wnotii the credit is given, 1 



t 



third person to discharge the debt must be in writing, otherwise it is void. 3 T. R. 
00. I H. Bl. Rep, 120. I Bos. & Pnl. 158. Mutual promises to mairy need not be in 
writing: the statute relates only to agreements made in consideration of the marriage. 
A lease not exceeding three years IVom the malcing thereof, and in which the rent reserred 
amoonts to two-thirds of the improved vatue, is ^od without writing; but all other parol 
leases or agreements for any interest in lands have the efiect of estates at will only. Bull. 
N. F. 379. All declaratiotis of trusts, except sudi as result by implication of law, must 
be made in writing. 39 Car. II. c. 3, ss. 7, 8. If a promise depends upon a contingency 
which may or may not fall within a year, it is not within the statute, as a promise to pay 
a snm of money upon a death or marriage, or upon the return of a ship, or to leave a 
I^acy by will, is good by parol; for such a promise may by possibility be peifocmed 
within the year. 3 Burr. 1378. i Salk. aSo. 3 Salk. 9, etc. Partial performance within 
the year, where the original understanding is that the whole is to extend to a longer 
period, does not take the case out of the statute, 11 Bast, 141, But even a written 
nndeitaking to pay the deU of another is void, unless a good consideration appears in the 
writing; and the condderation, if any, cannot be proved by parol evidence. $ Bast, 10. 
If a growing crop is purchased without writing, the agreement, before part execution, 
may be pnt an end to by parol notice. 6 Bast, 602, But a court of equity will decree a 
specific performance of a verbal contract when it is confessed by a defendant in his 
answer, or when theie has been a part performance of it, as by payment of part of the 
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Prom these express contracts the transition is easy to those that are only 
implied by law; which are such as reason and justice dictate, and which 
therefore the law presumes that every man has contracted to perform, and 
upon this presumption makes him answerable to such persons as suffer by 
his non-performatice,(36) 

Of this nature are, first, such as are necessarily implied by the fundamental 
constitution of government, to which every man is a contracting party. 
*i6o] And thus it is that every person *is bound and bath virtually agreed 
to pay such particular sums of money as are charged on him by the 
sentence, or assessed by the interpretation, of the law. For it is a part of the 
original contract, entered into by all mankind who partake the benefits of 
society, to submit in all points to the municipal constitutions and local ordi- 
nances of that state of which each individual is a member. Whatever there- 
fore the laws order any one to pay, that becomes instantly a debt, which he 
hath beforehand contracted to discharge.(37) ^^*^ ^^'^ implied agreement 
it is that gives the plaintiff a right to institute a second action, founded merely 
on the general contract, in order to recover such damages, or sum of mone>-, 
as are assessed by the jury and adjudged by the court to be due from the 
defendant to the plaintiff iu any former action. So that if he hath once ob- 
tained a judgment against another for a certain sum, and neglects to take 
out execution thereupon, he may afterwards bring an action of debt upon this 
judgment, (^) and shall not be put upon the proof of the original cause of 
action; but upon showing the judgment once obtained still in full force and 
yet unsatisfial, the law immediately implies, that by the original contract 
of society the defendant hath contracted a debt, and is bound to pay it. (38} 



connderatioii-inoDey, or bj entering and expending tnoney upon the estate; for sncli acta 

KEClude the partj^ from denTiof; the ezUtence of the contract, and prove Qiat tliere con 
no fraud or petjory in obtaining the cxccntion of it 3 Vc«. Jr. 39, 378, 713. But lord 
BIdon seeniB to thinV that a apecific perfontiance cannot be decreed if the defendant in 
hia anawer admits a parol agreement, and at the same time insiata upon tbe benefit of the 
atatate. 6 Vet Jr. 37. If one i>arty only signs an agreement, he is bound bv it| and if 
an agreement is by parol, but it is agreed it sball be reduced into writing, and this is pre- 
vented by the frand of one of tbe parties, performance of it will be decreed, a Bro. 564, 
S^, 566. See 3 Woodd. Lect. Ivii. and Fonblanque Tr. of Eq. b. t. c. 3, ss. 8, 9, where 
tbu subject is fully and learnedly discussed. — Chittv. 



(36) Brackett v. Norton, 4 Day (Conn.) 517, 534 (1823). 

(37) Bowen v. Hosie, 137 Mass. 537,531 (1S84). Dryden f. KellogK. 3 Benr (Mo.) 87, 
94 (1876). King V. Nottingham O. W, Works, 6 A. & E. 363 (1839)! We do not sab- 



scribe to this doctrine. It was a convenient ficUon in the beginning, and can n 
to the dignity of reality. The auOiorities are overwhelming^ in favor of theconclnsion, 
that taxes are not debts in the sense that they are liabihties arising out of contracts 
express or implied, and in the true sense are not debts at all. but are the enforced pro- 
'pt^oual contribution of each citizen and of his estate, levied by authority of the state, for 
all public needs; that the^ owe their existence to the action of the legislative power, 
and do not depend for their validity and enforcement upon the Indlvidtul assent of the 
taxpayer, but operate in inviiunt [Unwillinglv]. Per I,eonard, J., in Nevada v. Y. J. 
S. M. Co., citing Cooley on Tax. 13. Bliss on cfode Pleading, 138. Johnson v. Howard, 
41 Vermont, 135. a6 id. 486. City of Angnsta v. North, 57 Me. 394. Green v. Gruber, 
36 La. An. 697. Loan Ass'n v. Topeka, 30 Wall. 664. Feirce v. City of Boston, 3 Met. 
420, and other authorities. SeeaJsoU. S. v. Mundel, 6 Call. JVa.) i795- City v. R. R. 
Co., 39 Iowa, 56 {1874). Town of Decorah v. Dunston, 34 Iowa, 360 (1873). Denison 
V. Williams, 4 Conn. 40a (1833). State v. Delain, 8 Wia 359 (1891). Boswell v. Rob- 
inson, 4 Vroom (N. J.) 373. Joseph v. Bank, 46 Ind. 59. Brunswick v. Windsor, 3 
Hal. (N. J.) 64 (1824). Chitty on Cont c. 3, J 1, p. 57 (ti ed.). 

(38) Action may be maintained upon a judgment, although it is in full force and effect, 
and the time within which an execution might issue has not expired. Hummer v. Tismp- 
faear, ^1 Kan. 441 (1884). Linton v. Hurley, 114 Mass. 76. But the institution of such 
an action, as it is incompatible with, and cannot be prosecuted at the same time, and 
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This method seems to have been invented when reiU actions were more in use 
than at present, and damages were permitted to be recovered thereon; in 
order to have the benefit of a writ of capias to take the defendant's body in 
execution for those damages, which process was allowable in an action of 
debt, (in consequence of the statute 25 Edw. III. c. 17,) but not in an action 
real. Wherefore, since the disuse of those real actions, actions of debt upon 
judgment in personal suits have been pretty much discountenanced by the 
courts, as being generally vexatious and oppressive, by harassing the defend- 
ant with the costs of two actions instead of one. 

On the same principle it is (of an implied original contract to sub- 
mit to the rules of the community whereof we are members) *that a [*i6i 
forfeiture imposed by the by-laws and private ordinances of a cor- 
poration upon any that belong to the body, or an amercement set in a court- 
leet or court-baron upon any of the suitors to the court, (for otherwise it will 
not be bJnding,)(A) immediately creates a debt in the eye of the law; and 
such forfeiture or amercement, if unpaid, works an injury to the party or 
parties entitled to receive it: for which the remedy is by action of debt. (() 

The same reason may with equal justice be applied to all penal statutes, 
that is, such acts of parliament whereby a fori«ture is inSicted for trans- 
gressing the provisions therein enacted. The party oSending is here bound 
by the fundamentalcontract of society' to obey the directions of the legislature, 
and pay the forfeiture incurred to such persons as the law requires, (39) The 
usual application of this forfeiture is either to the party aggrieved, or else to 
any of the king's subjects in general. Of the former sort is the forfeiture 
inflicted by the statute of Winchester(i) (explained and enforced by several 
subsequent statutes)(0 upon the hundred wherein a man is robbed, which is 
meant to oblige the hundredors to make hue and cry after the felon; for if 
they take him they stand excused. But otherwise the party robbed is entitled 
to prosecute them by a special action on the case, for damages equivalent to 
his loss. And of the same nature is the action given by statute 9 Geo. I. c. 
23, commonly called the black act, against the inhabitants of any hundred, 
in order to make satis&ction in damages to all persons who have su&red by 
the ofiences enumerated and made felony by that act. But more usually 
these forfeitures created by statute are given at large to any common in- 
foTmer;(4o) or, in other words, to any such person or persons as will sue for 
the same: and hence such actions are called /ii^u^r actions, because they are 
given to the people in general, (m) Sometimes one part is given to the 



») lAw or Hid PrlioL U6. <1) 37 n 

(ItSRciKW. HOb.n«. 3Sd«a.n. 

(t) 13 Raw. I. c. I. («) See 



39 Or. n. c 7. 8 Geo. IL IS. 
■{«r8eeboiSril. ch. a 



Lightfoot's Adm'r ». Polgrann's Adm'r, 13 S. & R. (Pa, ) 400. McKim v. Odotn, la Fairf. 
(Me.) 94 (1835). Loclcnood v. Barefield, 7 Ga, 393 (i4*7j- ^* effect of the evidence 
is not qnalified byttie fact that the conrt rendering the judgment is not a court of record. 
Rence transcript of judjjment, in the conrt of justice of the peace, is in the nature of a 
meciolty, and entitled to the same credit in a sister state as within the state in which the 
judgment was rendered. Stockwell v. Coleman, loCritchf. (Ohio) 33, 37 (1859). 

(m) Payne v. The People, SJohns. (N. Y.) loi, 103 (iSio). Robertson v. Kettrell, 64 
N. H. 430(1887}. W. 0! T. Co. V. Bright. 90 Va. 7^, 780(1894). An insolvent debtor's 
fight of action for recovery of « penalty for nanry, pasMS by aarignment of bis ertate, and 
hts assignee may maintain « bill in equity to recover it. Gray v. Bennettt, 3 Hetc. 
(Mass.)522. 526(1841). 



divesL Doner v. Williams H at., 47 Uissiasippi 605 (1873). 
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king, to the poor, or to some public use, and the other part to the 
*i62] *informer or prosecutor: and then the suit is called a qui lam action, 

because it is Imjught by a person ' ' gui tarn pro dtmiino rege, etc. , quam 
prose ipso in hoc parte sequitur."[j\i) If the king therefore himself com- 
mences this suit, he shall have the whole forfeiture. («) But if any one hath 
begun a qui tarn, ox popular action, no other person can pursue it: and the 
verdict passed upon the defendant in the first suit is a bar to all others, and 
conclusive even to the king himself. This has frequently occasioned offenders 
to procure their own friends to begin a suit, in order to forestall and prevent 
other actions: which practice is in some measure prevented by a statute made 
in the reign of a very sharp-sighted prince in penal laws, 4 Hen. VII. c. 20, 
which enacts that no recovery, otherwise than by verdict, obtained by colln- 
ston in an action popular, shall be a bar to any other action prosecuted bona 
fide. A provision that seems borrowed from the rule of the Roman law, that 
if a person was acquitted of any accusation merely by the prevarication of the 
accuser, a new prosecution might be commenced against him. (o) 

A second class of implied contracts are such as do not arise from the 
express determination of any court, or the positive direction of any statute; 
but from natural reason, and the just construction of law. Which class 
extends to all presumptive undertakings or assumpsits; which though never 
perhaps actually made, yet constantly arise from Uie general implication and 
intendment of the cotuls of judicature, that every man hath engaged to per- 
form what his duty or justice requires. Thu3,(4J) 

1. If I employ a person to transact any business for me, or perform any 
work, the law implies that I undertook or assumed to pay him so much as 
his labor deserved. And if I neglect to make him amends, he has a remedy 
for this injury by bringing his actioti on the case upon this impM^A assumpsit; 

wherein he is at liberty to suggest that I promised to pay him as 
^163] *much as he reasonably deserved, and then to aver that his trouble 

was really worth such a particular sum, which the defendant has 
omitted to pay. But this valuation of his trouble is submitted to the determi- 
nation of a jury; who will assess such a sum in damages as they think he 
really merit»i. This is called an assumpsit on a quantum meruil\^2i) 

2. There is also an implied assumpsit on a quantum i'aIe6atX^^ which is 
very similar to the former, being only where one takes up goods or wares of a 
tradesman, without expressly agreeing for the price. There the law con- 
cludes, that both parties did intentionally agree that the real value of the 
goods should be paid; and an action on the case may be brought accordingly, 
if the vendee refuses to pay that value. 

3. A third species of unplied assumpsits is when one has had and received 
money belonging to another, without any valuable consideration given on 
the receiver's part; for the law construes this to be money had and received 
for the use of the owner only; and implies that the person so receiving prom- 
ised, and undertook, to account for it to the true proprietor. And, if he 
unjustly detains it, an action on the case lies against him for the breach of 
such implied promise and undertaking; and be will be made to repay the 

(B) a Hftwk. p. c. 388. (o) fl-. n. IS. a. 



(42) Hart V. Smitb, i Conn. 137, 131 (Kirby 1786). Crane v. Bandoine, 65 Barb. [N, 
y.) afo (1873I. If one intended topeiform services for another free of charge a recovery 
cannot be had. Rea v. Flathers, 31 Stiles (Iowa) 545 (1871). 

(43) [As much as he deaerved.1 Binn's Jiutice, p. 70 (loed), 

(44) [As mnch aa it was worthr] Wharton's Law of Contracts, p. 80, i 708. Smith ». 
Gnffith. 3 Hill (N. Y.) 333 (iRja). 
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owner in damages, equivalent to what he has detained in violation of saA 
his pmnise. This is a very extensive and beneficial remedy, aptdicable to 
almost ever>' case where the defendant has received money which ex aquo et 
^OTw(45) he ought to reiimd. It lies for money paid by mistake, or on a 
con»deration which happens to fail, or through imposition, extortion, or 
oppression, or where any undue advantage is taken of the jdaintiff's situa- 
tion, ip) 

4. Where a person has laid out and expended his own money for the uae 
of another, at his request, the law implies a promise of repayment, and as 
action will lie on this assumpsit. {([)(^\fi) 

5. ^Likewise, fifthly, upon a stated account between two merchants, [+164 
or other persons, the law implies that he, against whom the balance 
appears, has engaged to pay it to the other; though there be not any acttial 
promise. And &om this implication it is frequent for actions on the case to 
be brought, declaring that the plaintiff and defendant had settled their 
accounts together, insimul compulassenl, (which gives name to this species of 
assumpsil.) and that the defendant engaged to pay the plaintifif the balance, 
but has since neglected to do it. But if no account has been made up, then 
the legal remedy is by bringing a writ of accounl de compulo;{r) commanding 
the defendant to render a just account to the plaintiff, or show the court good 
catise to the contrary. In this action, if the plaintiff succeeds, there are two 
judgments: the first is, that the defendant do accotmt {quod wmputet) before 
auditors appointed by the court ; and, when such accoimt is finished, then the 
second judgment is, that he do pay the plaintiff so much as he is found in 
arrear. TUs action, by the old common law,(i') lay only against the parties 
themselves, and not their executors; because matters of account rested solely 
on their own knowledge. But this defect, after many fruitless attempts in 
parliament, was at last remedied by statute 4 Anne, c. 16, which gives an 
action of account against the executors and administrators. (47) But, bow- 
ever, it is found t^ experience, that the most ready and ^ectual way to 
settle these matters of account is by bill in a court of equity, where a dis- 
covery may be had on the defendant's oath, without relying merely on the 
evidence which the plaintiff may be able to produce. Wherefore actions of 
account, to compel a man to bring in and settle his accounts, are now very 
seldom used; though, when an account is once stated, nothing is more 
common than an action upon the implied assuvtpsil to pay the bal- 
ance. (48) 

(p) « Burr. 1011 (rl T. K. B, IM. 

fgl Cuth. M«. ! Keb. ». {() Co. Utt. 90. 

(45) [By etjuity and right] 

(46) If a surety in a bond paya flic debt of the principal, he may recover it back from 
the princit>al in an action of assumpsit for bo mndh money paid and advanced to hla use. 
Yet in ancient times this action could not be maintained; and it is said that the first case 
of the kind in which the plaintiff succeeded was tried before the late Mr. J. Gould, at 
Dorchester, But this is perfectly consistent with the equitable principles of an assumpsil. 
3 T. R. 105.— Chitty. Webb's Pollock on Torts, p. 659. a Comyn on Contracts, 3. 
Ritchie v. Smith, 1 Kirby (Conn.) tvj (1786). Freer v. Denton, 61 Sickels (N. Y.) 493 
(1875). Shaw V. Gardner, 3 Stiles (Iowa) rii (1870). Ward & May v. Bull & Shine, i 
Pla. rf& (Branch, 1847). Shaw v. Gardner, 30 Iowa iii, 113 (1870). Cobb v. Dows, 341 
Scld. (N. Y.) 335, 341 (1853). Ritchie V. Summers, 3 Yeate* (Pa.) 531, 539(1803). 

( 47) By statute 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c 43, executors or administrators may sue for injnries 
to i^ estate of their decedent, and t>e sued for injuries to property, both real ana per- 
sonal, by their testator. In case of action for injury to the decedent's real estate, it mnat 
be instituted within a year of the death of the owner, and in the other case within dx 
calendar months. 

(48) Sute V. Bookover, 31 W. Va. 314 (1SS3). Tiller v. Cook, 77 Va. 477 (18S3). 
Walt's Actions & Def.. vol. i, p. 174. 3 Com. on Const. 305. Action of acconnt 17 
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♦165] 6. *The last class of contracts, implied by reason and constnictioa 
of law, arises upon this supposition, that every one who undertakes 
any office, employment, trust, or duty, contracts with those who employ or 
intrust him, to perform it with integrity, diligence, and skill. And, if by 
his want of either of those qualities any injury accrues to individuals, they 
have therefore their remedy in dam^^ by a special action on the case. A 
few instances will fully illustrate this matter. If an officer of the public is 
guilty of neglect of duty, or a palpable breach of it, of non-feasance or of 
mis-feasance; as, if the ^eriff <£>es not execute a writ sent to him, or if he 
wilfully makes a &Lse return thereof; in both these cases the party ^^eved 
shall have an action on the case for damages to be assessed by a jury.(0C49) 
If a sheriff or gaoler suffers a prisoner, who is taken upon mesne process, 
(that is, during the pendency of a suit,) to escape, he is liable to an action 
on the case.{u) But if, after judgment, a gaoler or a sheriff permits a debtor 
to escape, who is charged in execution for a certain sum, the debt immedi- 
ately becomes his own, and he is compellable by action of debt, being for a 
sum liquidated and ascertained, to satisfy the creditor his whole demand; 
which doctrine is gronnded(u') on the equity of the statute of Westm. 2,' i j 
Bdw. I. c. II, and i Ric. II. c. 12. An advocate or attorney that betray the 
cause of their client, or, being retained, neglect to appear at the trial, by 
which the cause miscarries, are liable to an action on the case for a reparation to 
their injured client, (:r)(5o) There is also in law always an implied contract 

([) Hoot. «1. U Ken. SB. (w) Bcd. Abr. at. ParUamaH, I). 3 hurt. VO. 
In) Ore. m». «E. C&ob. as. \x) Finch. L. ]» _^_^_^ 

it tenant or tenant in com- 
imon law it would not lie 
e common benefit of both, 
e merely; nor conid it be'bronght by or against an e^Miutor or 
adminiatrator. Wait'a Actiona &Def., vol. i, p. 173. ft now seems to be entirely settled 
that it is not essential that there should b« mutual or counter accounts between the par- 
tics to support an action for an account stated. A bill of items rendered, or eren a single 
hem presented to a party and acknowledged to be correct, willconstitntesnchan account. 
Weigell V. Hsrtmaa, 51 N. J. 446, 451 (1SS9). 

(4^) An action of assumpsit, as implied ^ law, Is never the proper remedy af{ainst a 

Jinblic officer for n^lect or misbehaTior in his office. Bailey v. Bntterfielo, 14 Shep. 
Me.)i». n5{ia^fl. 
In an action againat a jaitor for the escape of a debtor, thejuiy may give what damages 
they deem joat If the debtor be insolvent the jury might award a billing. But if ne 
was solvent aud likely to pay, the measure of dam^^ would be the amount of the debt. 
Delieaaeline V. King&Jones, I Har. (S. C.)357 (ife4;. Theactionagainsta recorderof 
mortgages for furnishing a false certificate arises e.r^VM/rac<M [Prom or by contract]. Brown 
». Penn, I McG. (L«.)26<, 369(1881). See also Fogarty v. Purdav, loCal. 339(1858). 

(50) The anthoritv cited for this position falls short of maintaining it to its full extent 
Piuch merely lays down the law in the case of an attorney for the tenant in a real action 
making default; and F. N. B. 96, which is Aw anthori^, goes no further. As the advo- 



cate can maiutaiu no action for his fees, (see ante, p. aS,] there would be some hardship 
in exposing him to an action tor what his client might consider want of proper zeal, 
industry, or knowledge in the conduct of his cause. In two cases (Fell v. Brown and 
Turner v, Phillips, Peake's N. P. C. 131, 166) lord Kcnyon, at Niai Priua, hdd such 
actions not to be maintainable. — Coi.KK.nxiE. 

In the United States there is no distinction between attorneys and advocates. The 
same persons fulfil the duties of both. Hence no difference is made between their right 
to recover compensation for services in the one capacity or the other. Tlie attorney is 
liable for want of ordinary care and skill. When he disobeys the lawful instructions of 
his client, and a loss ensues, for that loss he is responmble. But a client has no right to 



control his attorney in the due and orderly conduct of a suit; and it is his duty to do 
what the court would order to be done, thon^ his client instruct him otherwise. Gil- 
bert V. Williams, 8 Mass. ^7. Holmes v. Peck, I Rhode Island, 345. Cox v. Sullivan. 7 



Georgia, 144. Cox v. Livingston, 2 W. & S. 103. Wilcox v. Pltuumer, 4 Peters, i. 
Anon., I Wendell, ro8.— SBAJtSwoon. Bangh v. HcDanid & Strong, 4= Ga. 641, 655 
{1871}. South. Bxp. Co. V. Shea, 38 Ga. 519, 537 (186B). The liability of a bailee 
depends upon his wilful or careless participation in the loss or injury of the chattd& 
Bailey's Chins Probandi, p. 93. 
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with a common inn-keeper to secure his guest's goods in his ino; with a 
common carrier, or bargemaster, to be answerable for the goods he carries; 
(51) 'with a common farrter, that he shoes a horse wdl, without lamiug him; 
with a ctmimon tailor, or other workman, that he performs his business in a 
workmanlike manner; in which, if they fail, an action on the case 
lies to recover damages for *such breach of their general undeitak- [*i66 
ing.(^)(52) But if I employ a person to transact any of these con- 
cerns, whose common profession and business it is not, the law implies no 
such general undertaking; but, in order to charge him with damages, a 
special agreement is required. Also, if an inn-keeper, or other victualler, 
bangs out a sign and opens his house for travelers, it is an implied engage- 
ment to entertain all persons who travel that way; and upon tiiis universal 
assumpsit an action on the case will lie against him for damages if he, with- 
out good reason, refuses to admit a traveler, iz) If any one cheats me with 
false cards or dice, or by false weights and measures, or by selling me oue 
commodity for another, an action on the case also lies against him for dam- 
ages, upon the contract which the law always implies, that every transactioa 
is &ir and honest, (a) 

In contracts, likewise, for sales, it is constantly understood that the seller 
undertakes that the commodity he sells is his own;(53) and if it proves 

(r) 11 Bep. M. 18«iUld. 3M. (a>10Itep. M. 

(>) tVentr.SSS. 



(51) See Story on Cont p. 47 (S ed). Verplanck's Doct Cont »5. Kt to the liabili- 
ties of inukeepeis, see Bailey's Onus Prob. p. 306. Lawson'H Criin. Def. Tid. 4, p. ^ift. 
Brightley's Binns' Justice, p. 550 (5 ed.). Comyn on Cont p. 6. State v. Moore, la N. 
H. (McF.)4s(i845)- 

{53) Cotuyn on Contracts, p. 363. Emmeraon v. BiiKbam, 10 Rand. (Maas.) 196, 101 
^1813). Searl v. Prentice, 8 East, 449 (Wharton, 1785). Hare on Contracts, p. 135 
(1S87). Edwards on Bailments, pp. 333, 339, 436, 444 (3 ed. 1893). Copeland v. Draper, 
157 Mass. 558, 560 (1893). Pnrviance v. Angus, i Dall. (Pa.) 193, 197 (17S6]. In an 
action brought to recover damages for a deceit practiced, the burden is on the plaintiff 
to prove: I. That the defendant bywords or acts reprcseiited a certain coniution or 
statos with reference to the subject matter, or some contract or transaction to exist, 
which, 3. is materiaJ, end known by the defendant to be false; 3. of which falsity the 
plaintiff being ignorant, believed to be true. 4- That it was made with intent to deceive, 
ir that it should be acted on, and, 5. beln); acted on plaintiff was damaged — 6. proxi- 



taately by the deception. Bailey's Onus Probandi, p. 77 (1S86). Paraona on Contracts. 
V. I, *^. 573 (8 ed. 1893). Ricks v. Dillahunty, 8 Porter (Ala.) 134, 137 (1838). As to 
"ikeepers' implied contracts, see Bonner v. Welbom, 7 Gb. 396, 333 (1849). The accept- 
ive of every office is upon an implied contract that the acceptor will perform its dnties 



with integrity, diligence and skil^ and it is further a familiar principle that offices like 
fTHDchises may be forfeited bv mis-nser and non-naer. The State ff. Allen, 3t Ind. 516, 
533(1863). 

(53) As to warrfuities in general, see Bac. Abr. Actions on the Case, B. A warraDty ott 
the sale of a personal chattel, as to the right thereto, isgenerally implied, (omU, a book, 
451. 3 id. 166. 3 T. R. 57. Pcake C. N. P. 94- Cro. Jac. 474. 1 Roll. Abr. 90. i 
Salk. 210. Doug. ia;)but not as to the right of real property, (poug. 654, a B. & P. 13, 

3 B. & P. 166,) ifa regular conveyance has been eiecuted. 6 T. R. 606. Nor is a war- 
ranty of soundness, gimdueaB, or value of a horse, or other personalty, implied, (3 Camp. 
351. a East, 314, 448. AnU, 3 book, 451; and see further, a Roll. Rep. 5. F. N. B. 94, 
ace. Wooddes. 415. 3 Id. 199, amt.:\ and if a ship be sold with all faults, the vendor 
will not be liable to an action in respect to latent defects which he knows of, unless he 
used some artifice to conceal them from the purchaser. 3 Camp. 154, 506. But if it is 
the usage of the trade to specify defects, (as in case of sales of drugs if they ere sea-dam- 
aged.) and none are specified, an implied warranty arises, (4 Taunt. 847;) and wairtaty 
may be implied from the production of a sample, in a parol sale fay sample, (4 Camp. 31, 
144, 169. 4 B. & A. 387. 3 Stork. 3a; and see notes;) and if the balk of the goods do 
not correspond with the sample, it wcmld be a breach of the warranty. If the contract 
describe the goods aa of a particular denomination, there is an implied warranty that 
Uiey shall be of a merchantable quality of the denomination mentioned in the contract. 

4 Camp. 144. 3 Chit Com. I^w, 303. i Stark. 504. 4 Tannt 853. 5 B. & A. 340. !■ 

"57 
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otherwise, an action on the case lies against him, to exact damages for this 
decdt. In contracts for provisions, it is always implied that they are whole- 
some; and if they be not, the same remedy may be had. (54) Also if he, that 
fldleth any thing, doth upon the sale warrant it to be good, the law annexes 
a tacit contract to his warranty, that if it be not so, he shall make compen- 
sation to the buyer; else it is an injury to good foith, for which an action on 
the case Wll lie to recover damages. (#) The warranty must be ufi^n ike 
sale; for if it be made after, and not at, the time of the sole, it is a void war- 
ranty:(f) for it is then made without any consideration; neither does the 
buyer then take the goods upon the credit of the vendor.(5s) Also, the 
warranty can only reach to things in being at the time of the warranty made, 
and not to things in/uturo; as, that a hotse U sound at the buying of him, 

not that he wtii be sound two years hence. (56) But if the vendor 
**i65] knew the goods **to be unsound, and hath used any ait to disguise 

them,(^) or if they are in any shape difierent from what he repre- 
sents them to be to the buyer, this artifice shall be equivalent to an express 



•n contncts for the Mie of proTidons there is an implied contract that they bIiaII be 
wholeaome. I StaA. 3S4. > Camp. 391. 3 Camp. 386. Aa implied wairaiity arises in 
the sole of goods where no opportnnitr of su inspection is given, [4 Camp. 144, 169. 6 
Taunt. 108;) and if goods are ordered to be mann&ctnred, s stipulation that they shall be 
|Ht>periB implied, (4 Camp. 144. 6 Tannt. 108,) especially if for a fbiewn market. 4 
Camp. 169. 5 Tannt 108. As to what is an express warranty, see 3 Chit. Com. Law, loj. 
Where a horse has been warranted aaund, any infirmity rendering it nnfit for unmediate 
nae is an unsonndneaa. i Stark. 137. The qncstion of unsoundness is for theopinlon of 
a jnry. 7 Tatmt 153. It is not necesaair for the purchaser to return the horse, unless 
it be expressly stipulated that he ahould do bo. a Hen. Bla. 573. a T. R. 745. If not 
so stipulated, an action for the brtach of warranty may be supported without returning 
the horse, or even giving notice of the unsoundness, and altho^h the purchaser have 
re-aold the horse, i Hen. BU. 17. r T. B. 136. a T. R. 745. But unless the horse be 
retnmed as soon as the defect is discovered, or if the horse has been long worked, the 
purchaser cannot recover back the purchase-money on the count for money had and 
received, (i T. R. 136- 5 Bast, 449. i Bast, a74. % Cam^. 410. i New Rep. a6o;J and 
in all cases the vendee shonld object within a reasonable tmie, (i J. B. Moore, 166;) and 
in these cases, or when the purcoaser has doctored the horse, he has na defence to an 
action by the vendor for the price, but mnst proceed in a cross-action on the warranty, 
(I T. R. 136. 5 Baat, 449. 7 id. 374. a Camp. 410. I N. R. a6o. 3 Esp. Rep, 83. 4 
Bsp^ Rep. 95;) and in thrae cases, if the vendee has accepted a bill or given any other 
security, it should seem that the breach of warranty is no defence to an action thereon, 
bnt he must proceed by cross-action, a Taunt 3. i Stark. 51. 3 Camp. 38. S. C, 14 
Bast, 486. 3 Stark. 175. Bat il would be otherwise if the vendee entirely repudiated 
the contract, (1 Tannt. a,) as if he in the first instance, an discovery of the breach vX 
warranty, returned or tendered back the horse, a Taunt a; and see 14 East, 4S4. 3 
Camp. 38. Peake'a C. N. P. 38. For what damage defendant is liable in this action, 
see 3 J. B. Moore, 106.— Chittv. 

(54) The responsibility of a victualler, vintner, brewer, butcher, or cook for selling; 
unwholesome food does not arise from contract, or implied warranty, but is a responsi- 



bility imposed by statute, that they shall make good any damage caused by the sale of 
unwholesome food. Benjamin on Sales, pp. 769, 770, | 671 (4 Am. ed.}. Cord's Mar 
Worn. vol. a, \ 1041, p, 380 (a ed.). Schouler's Pers, Prop. vol. a, p. 344 (a ed.). Smith' 



Merc. Law, p. 531 and note. Story on Sales, p. 457. Moses v. Mead, I Den. (N. Y.) 
378, 387 (1845)- 

(55) This must be understood to mean statements made after the bareatn which seek 
the protection of the original consideration; for any warranty made after the oriKuial 
sale, is valid, like any snbstitnted aereement of parties. Cougar v. Chamberlain, 14 wis. 
358(1861). 

(56) There seems to be no good reason for holding that a warranty can have no pros- 
peclive operation. Lord Mansfield has said " there is no doubt, bnt you may warrant a 
future event" And it has been expressly held that the vendor's warranty, reaching the 
quality of the subject-matter sold, is as good as a warranty of present quality. Schouler's 
Pera. Prop. vol. a. \ 313, p. 336. Biddle's Warranties, p. 63. Smith's Here. Law, 63A 
(3 ed. ). As to implied wananty of title, see Biddle's Wanantles, p. 337. 
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wairanty, and the vendor is answerable for their goodness.(57) A general 
warranty will not extend to guard against defects that are plainly and 
obviously the object of one's senses, as if a horse be warranted perfect, and 
wants either a tail or an ear, unless the buyer in this case be blind. (58) But 
if cloth is warranted to be of such a length, when it is not, there an action 
cm the case lies for damages; for that cannot be discerned by sight, but only 
by a collateral proof, the measuring it.(e) Also, if a horse is warranted 
sound, and he wants the sight of an eye, though this seems to be the object 
of one's senses, yet, as the discernment of such defects is frequently matter 
of still, it hath been held that an action on the case lieth to recover damages 
for this imposition. (/)(59) 

Besides the special action on the case, there is also a peculiar remedy, 
entitled an action of deceii.i^g) to give damages in some particular cases of 
fraud; and principally where one man does any thing in the name of another, 
by which he is deceived or injured; (A) as if one brings an action in another's 
name, and then suffers a nonsuit, whereby the plaintiff becomes liable to 
costs; or where one obtains or suffers a fraudulent recovery of lands, tene- 
ments, or chattels, to the prejudice of him that hath right. As when, by 
collusion, the attorney of the tenant makes default in a r^ action, or where 
the sheriff returns that the tenant was summoned when he was not so, and 
in either case he loses the land, the writ of deceit lies against the demandant, 
and also the attorney or the sheriff and his officers; to annul the former pro- 
ceedings, and recover back the land.(i) It also lies in the cases of warranty 
before mentioned, and other personal injuries committed contrary to good 
faith and honesty. (£)(6o) But an action on the case, for damages, io nature 
of a writ of deceit, is more usually brought upon these occasions. (/) 
And indeed it is the only(»i) **remedy for a lord of a manor, in or [**i66 
out of ancient demesne, to reverse a fine or recovery had in the 
king's courts of lands lying within his jurisdiction; which would otherwise be 
thereby turned into frank-fee. And this maybe brought by the lord against 
the parties and cestuy que use (61) of such fine or recovery; and thereby 

U) FlDcb, U IW. See pue 406. 

(0 Booth. 2SS. Co. btr. i. 
jn) t LCT. 419. 



(57) Where the sale ia hv an executor or administrator a warranty is not implied nalew 
there ia evidence of frani Rick's Adm'r v. DeUahantey, 8 Porter (Ala.) 134 (1838). 
A mere expression of opinion will not render the seller liable unless it was made with a 
knowledge of its foldtj. Id. When the goods are in view of the purchaser, a wanantj 
will not be implied, where none is expressed, except in case of prorisions. Van Brack- 
lein V. Fonda, 11 Johns, fN. Y.) 468 (1815). Getty v. Ronntree, » Punney (Wis.) 379 
(1850S. Conncrsville v. Wadleigh, 7 Blackf. (Ind.) 10a. Copeland v. Draper, 157 Mass. 
^8 (1893). Hoe V. Sanbura, 31 Smith (N. Y.) 553 [i860). Schooler's Pers. Prop. 
Story on Sales, c. 13, J 374, p. 334. Crowder v. I^ngdon, 3 Ired. (N. C.) 476, 485 (1845). 
Pres. etc. of Connellsville v. Wadleigh, 7 Blackf. Tind.) 104 (184^). If an action be 
tmtnght for breach of warrant^' of soundness, proof of the warranty ib indispensable, and 
it ia immaterial whether the defendant knew of the unsoundness or not But if bronght 
for fraud by reinesentations which the defendant knew were false, stich knowledge is an 
essential ingredient and must be proved. Bartholomew v. Bushnell, aoDay (Conn.) 371, 
a8o ( 1850). Where there is no express warranty, nor fraud, an action will not lie because 
the goods are not fit for every purpose for whtui they may be used. Wright v. Hart, iS 



The vendee knowing the title to be bad, takes it at his risk. Sibley v. Beard, 5 Kell. & 
Cobb. (Ga.) 550, 554 {1840). Otherwise want of title in the -naAot wonld be a eood 
defence to an action far the purchase mone^. Sweetman v. Prince, 6a Barb. (N. Y.) 156 



(59) See Comynon Cont. 374. . __^ ,_ , 

160) The writ of deceit was abolished by statute 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 37.- 
(61) [Beneficiary.] 
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he shall obtain judgment not only for damages, (which are usually remitted,) 
but also to recover his court, and jurisdictioa over the lands, and to annul 
the former proceedings. («) 

Thus much for the non-performance of contracts, express or implied; which 
includes every possible injury to what is by &r the most considerable species 
of personal property, viz., that which consists in action merely, and not in 
possession. Which finishes onr inquiries into such wrongs as may be offered 
to perianal property, with their several remedies by suit or action. 



CHAPTER X. 



*i67] *I COMB now to consider such injuries as affect that species of 
property which the laws of England have denominated real; as being 
of a more substantial and permanent nature than those transitory rights en 
which personal chattels are the obiect.(i) 

(n) Rart. Kntr. lOO, b. 3LeT.«I». Lntw. 711. TU. 

(i) " The different degrees of title which s person dlsposeasiitg aootfaer of hia lands 
acquirer in them in the eve of the law, (independent!}; oi any anteiior right,) according 
to the length of time and other drcunistances which interveoe from the time soch dis- 
poaseaaion ia made, form difierent degrcea ot presumption in litvoT of the title of the dis- 
posaessoT; and in proportion as that preanmption increaaes, his title is strengthened. The 
modes by which the poaseaalon may be recovered vary; and more, or rather difierent, 
proof ia required horn the person dl^Mssessed to estabhsh his title to recover. Thus, if 
A. is disseised by B., while the posaorian continues in B. it is a mere naked possession, 
unsupported by any right, and A. may restore hia own poaaession, and put a total end to 
the possession of B. , by an entry on the lands, without any previous action . But if B. 
dies, the possession descends on the heir by act of law. In this case the heir comes to 
the land by lawful title, and acquires in the eye of the law an appaTcot righl of posussicH, 
which is so ^ good against the person disseised that he has lost his rif^ht to recover the 
possession by entry, and t^n only recover it by an actional laui. 'HieactionBased in these 
cases are called posuisory actions, and the original writs by which the proceedings upon 
them are instituted are called writs of entry. But if A. permits the possession to be 
withheld from him beyond a certain period of time without claiming it, or suffers judg- 
ment in a possessory action to be given against him, by de&ult or upon the merits.— in 
all these cases B 's title, in the eve of the taw, is strengthened, and A. can no longer 
recover by n piivie^iiory action, and his only remedy then is by an action on the righL 
These last actioua are caUed droiturel aciiotis, in contradistinction to possessory actions. 
They are the ultimate resort of the person disseised, so that if he fails to bring bis writ 
of right within the time limited for the bringing of such writ, he is remediless, and the 
title of the dispossessor is complete. The original writs by which droiturel actions are 
instituted are called writs of right. The dilatoriness and niceties in these procease* 
introduced the writ of assize. The invention of this proceeding is attributed to Glanville, 
chief justice to Henry H. See Mr, Reeve's History of the English Law, part I,ch. 3. It 
was fonnd so convenient a irmedy that persons, to avail themaelves of it, frequently sup- 
posed or admitted themselves to be disseised by acts whicli did not, in strictness, amount 
to a disseisin. This disseisin, being such only by the will ot the party, is called a dis- 
seisin by election, in oppontion to an actual disseisin: it ia only a disseisin as between 
the disseisor and disseisee, the disseisee still continuing the freeholder as to all persona 
but the disseisor. The old books, particularly the reports of assize, when thev mention 
disseisins, generally relate to those cases where the owner admits himaelf disseiaed. See 
I Burr. Ill; and see Bract i. b. 4, cap. 3. As the processes upon writs of entry vtsK 
superseded by the assize, so the aaaize and all other real actions have been aince super- 
■eded by the modem proceasof ejectment. This was introduced as a mode of trying 
titles to landii in the reign of Henry VII. From the ease and expedition with which the 
proceedings in it are mndncted, it is now become the general remedy iu these cases. 
Booth, who wrote about the end of the last century, mentions real actions as then wctrn 
iI«o 
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Real injuries, then, or injuries affecting real rigltts, are principally six: — 
I. Ouster; 2. Trespass; 3. Nuisance; 4. Waste; 5. Subtraction; 6. Dis- 
turbance. 

Ouster, or dispossession, is a wrong or injury that carries with it the 
amotion of possessioa; for thereby the wrong-doer gets into the actual occu- 
pation of the land or hereditament, and obliges >iiTn that hath a right, to 
seek his legal remedy in order to gain possession and damages for the injury 
sustained. (2) And such ouster, or dispossession, may either be of the/ree- 
Aolti, or of chaileb real. Ouster of the freehold is effected by one of the 
following methods: — i. Abatement; 2, Intrusion; 3. Disseisin; 4. Discon- 
tinuance; 5. Deforcement. All of which, in their order, and afterwards ttietr 
reflective remedies, will be considered in the present chapter. 

I. And first, an abatement is where a person dies seised of an 
iuheritance and before the heir or devisee enters, a stranger *who [*i6S 
has no right makes entry and gets possession of the freehold. (3) 
This entry of him is called an abatement, and he himself is denominated an 
abator, (a) It is to be observed that this expression of abating, which is 
derived from the French, and signifies to quash, beat down, or destroy, is 
used by our law in three senses. The first, which seems to be the primitive 
sense, is that of abating or beating down a nuisance, of which we spoke in 
the beginning of this book;(i) and in a like sense it is used in statute Westm. 
I, 3 £dw. I. c. 17, where mention is made of abating a castle or fortress; in 
which case it clearly signifies to pull it down and level it with the ground. 
The second signification of abatement is that of abating a writ or action, of 
which we shall say more hereafter; here it is taken figuratively, and signifies 
the overthrow or defeating of such writ by some fiitid exception to it. The 
last species of abatement is that we have now before us; which is also a 
figurative expression, to denote that the rightful possession or freehold of 
the heir or devisee is overthrown by the rude intervention of a stranger. 

This abatement of a freehold is somewhat similar to an immediate occu- 
pancy in a state of nature, which is effected by taking possession of the land 
the same instant that the prior occupant by his death relinquishes it. But 
this, however agreeable to natural justice, considering man merely as an indi- 
vidual, is diametrically opposite to the law of society, and particularly the 
law of England; which, for Ihe preservation of public peace, hath prohibited 
as far as possible all acquisitions by mere occupancy, and hath directed that 
lands on the death of the present possessor should immediately vest either 
in some person expressly named and appointed by the deceased as his devisee, 



oat of DM. It is rather sinKnlar Uiat this sliould be the fact, aa many caaea most fie- 

a neatly have occnned in which a writ of dectment waa not a snfBdeat remedy. Within 
lese few years past, some attempts have been made to revive real actions; and the moat 
remarkable of these are the case of Tisaen f. Clarke, reported in 3 WHb. 410, 541, and 
that of Carlos & Sfauttlcworth v. Lord Dormer. The writ of snmmons in this last case is 
dated the ist day of December, 1775. The summons to the four knigbts to proceed to 
the election of the (pand assize is dated the aad day of May, 1780. To Uiis summons the 
sheriff made his return; and there the matter rested. The last instance in which a real 
action waa used is the case of Sidney v. Perry. All these were actions on the right. The 
part of Sir William Blackstone's Commentaiy which treats upon real actions is not the 
least valuable part of that most excellent work." See Co. Litt. 139, a., note i. In M. 
T. i8j5, a writ of right stood for trial in the court of Common Pleas; but, the four 
knights summoned for the purpoae not appearing, the case was sdjoumed to the next 
term .— Chittv. 

fjl See Emerson v. Goodwin. 9 Day (Conn.) 4ai, 429 (1833). Brown v. Bnrdlck, 3$ 
Ohio, a6o(i874). Angell on Limitations, p. 395 (6ed. ). 

(3) Brown'a Law of Lim. 448- Graham i'. Luddington, 19 Hun. (N. Y.) 146, asi 
(1879). Brighfs Hnab. & Wife. 3«4- 
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or, on default of such appoiotmeat, in such of his next relations as the law 
hath selected and pointed out as his natural representative or heir. Every 
entry, therefore, of a mere stranger by way of intervention between the 
ancestor and heir or person next entitled, which keeps the heir or devisee 
out of possession, is one of the highest injuries to the right of real prop- 
erty. (4) 
^169] *2. The second species of injury by ouster, or amotion of posses- 
sion from the freehold, is by intrusion,- {$) which is the entry of a 
stranger, after a particular estate of freehold is determined, before lum in 
remainder or reversion. And it happens where a tenant for term of life dieth 
seised of certain lands and tenements, and a stranger entereth thereon, after 
such death of the tenant, and before any entry of him in remainder or 
reversion, (c) This entry and interposition of the stranger differ from au 
abatement in this; that an abatement is always to the prejudice of the heir 
or immediate devisee; an intrusion is always to the prejudice of him in 
remainder or reversion. For example; if A, dies seised of lands in fee- 
simple, and before the entry of 6. his heir, C, enters thereon, this is an 
abatement; but if A. be tenant for life, with remainder to B. in fee-simple, 
and after the death of A., C. enters, this is an intrusion. Also if A. be 
tenant for life on lease from B., or his ancestors, or be tenant by the ctutesy, 
or in dower, the reversion being vested in B. and after the death of A., C, 
enters and keeps B. out of possession, this is lilcewise an intrusion. So that 
an intrusion is always immediately consequent upon the determination of a 
particular estate; an abatement is always consequent upon the descent or 
devise of au estate in fee-simple. And in either case the injury is equally 
great to him whose possession is defeated by this unlawful occupancy. (6) 

3. The third species of injury by ouster, or privation of the freehold, is by 
disseisin. Disseisin is a wrongful putting out of him that is seised of the 
frediold.(rf)(7) The two ftirmer species of injury were by a wrongfitl entry 
where the possession was vacant; but this is an attack upon him who is 
in actual possession, and turning him out of it. Those were an ouster from 
a freehold in law; this is an ouster from a freehold in deed. Disseisin 
♦170] may be effected either in corporeal inheritances, *or incorporeal. 
Disseisin of things corporeal, as of houses, lands, etc., must be by 
entry and actual dispossession of the freehold;(ff)(8) as if a man enters either 
by force or fraud into the house of another, and turns, or at least keeps, him 
or his servants out of possession. Disseisin of incorporeal hereditaments can- 
not bean actual dispossession: for the subject itself is neither capable of actual 
bodily possession, or dispossession ; but it depends on their respective natures, 
and various kinds; being in general nothing more than a disturbance of the 
owner in the means of coming at or enjoying them.(9) With regard to free- 
hold rent in particular, our ancient law-books(/) mentioned five methods of 

as 



(4) A duBcisor has the lig^t of possewitm aKainst all men except the owner, and may 
recover aB[aitist a subsequent intmderwithont navingactaaladTeise poaaesfioa for twenty 
years. Hoey v. Pnimaii, i Banr. (Pa.) 395 (1845). See Angell on Limitatlona, 380. 

(5) Where the intrusion ic made upon the land of an infant, it would be coniidered in 

3uity a troBt for the benefit of the infant; but a tenant of the intruder, without knowl- 
ge of the infant's title, wonld not be couEtdered a trustee. Baylan et al. v. Deinier 
*/a/.,45NewJeracy. 485 (1889). 

(6) People V. ConkUn, a Hill {N. Y.) 67 (1841). 

{7) Weston V. Reading, 5 Day (Conn.) 355, 357 (1834). Unger V. Moonn, 63 Cal. 586, 
J90 (1S83). Rockwell V. Bradley, 3 Conn. 11 (Day, 1816). Dyett v. Pendleton, S Cowan 
(N. Y.) 743 ("836). 
'8^ Hitchell v. Warner, 5 Day (Conn. ) 4^, 536 (1835). Newell on ^ectment, p. 4I4< 



<9) Sedgwick on TiUe to Land, 1 146, p. 83 (3 ed.; 
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working a disseisin thereof: i. ^y enclosure; where the tenant so endaeedi 
the house or laud, that the lord cannot come todistrain thereon, or demand it: 

2. By foreslaUer, or lying in wait, when the tenant besetteth the way with 
force and arms, or by menaces of bodily hurt aSrights the lessor from coming: 

3. By rfscous; that is, either by violently retaking a distress taken, or by 
preventing the lord with force and arms from taking any at all: 4. By 
replevin; when the tenant replevies the distress at such time when his rent is 
really due; 5. By denial; which is when the rent being lawfully demanded is 
not paid. (10) All or any of these circumstances amount to a disseisin of 
rent; that is, they wrongfully put the owner out of the only possession, of 
which the subject-matter is capable, namely, the receipt of it. But all these 
dis.seisins, of hereditaments, incorporeal, are only so at the election and 
choice of the party injured; if, for the sake of more easily trying the right, 
he is pleased to suppose himself disseised. (^) Otherwise, as there can be no 
actual dispoavssion, he cannot be compulsively disseised of any incorporeal 
hereditament. 

And so, too, even in corporeal hereditaments, a man may frequently sup- 
pose himself to be disseised, when he is not so in fact, for the sake of entitling 
himself to the more easy and commodious remedy of an assize of navel dis- 
seisin, (which will be explained in the sequel of this chapter, ) instead 
of being *driven to the more tedious process of a writ of entiy.(A) [*i7i 
The true injury of compulsive disseisin seems to be that of dispos- 
sessing the tenant, and substituting oneself to be the tenant of the lord in his 
stead; in order to which in the times of pure fieodal tenure the consent or 
connivance of the lord, who upon every descent or alienation personally gave, 
and who therefore alone could change, the seidn or investiture, seems to have 
been considered as necessary. But when in process of time the feodal form 
of alienations wore ofT, and the lord was no longer the instrument of giving 
actual seisin, it is probable that the lord's acceptance of rent or service, from 
him who had dispossessed another, might constitute a complete disseisin. 
Afterwards, no regard was had to the lord's concurrence, but Ae dispossessor 
himself was considered as the sole disseisor: and this wrong was then 
allowed to be remedied by entry only, withont any form of law, as against 
the disseisor himself; but required a legal process against his heir or alienee. 
And when the remedy by assize was introduced under Henry II. to redress 
such disseisins as had been committed within a few years next preceding, the 
facility of that remedy induced others, who were wrongfully kept out of the 
freehold, to feign or sdlow themselves to be disseised, merely for the sake of 
the remedy. 

These Uiree species of injury, abatement, intrusion, and disseisin, are such 
wherein the entry of the tenant ab initio, as well as the continuance of his 
possession afterwards, is unlawful. But the two remaining species are where 
the entry of the tenaot was at first lawful, but the wrong consists in the 
detaining of possession afterwards. 

4. Such is, fotirthly, tYtciDixay oi discontinuance; in) which happens when 
he who hath an estate-tail maketh a larger estate of the land than by law he 



videatl 

Conn. i'(i8i6). ,^___ _ „ „. 

(11) S«e, ingen«ral,Adanu on Ejectment, 35 to 41. Com. Dig. Diacontiniunce. Bac. 
Abr. DiacoatinuAnce. Vin. Abr. DiacontinaMicc. Cm. Dig. Index, Dlacontiiiiuuicc. 
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is entitled to do:(i) in which case the estate is good, so far as his power ex- 
tends who made it, but no further. As if tenant in tail makes a feoff- 
♦lya] ment in fee-simple, or for the life of the feoSee, or in tail; all *which 
are beyond his power to make, for that by the common law extends 
no further than to make a lease for his own life; in such case the entry of the 
feoffee is lawful during the life of the feoffor; but if he retains the possession 
after the death of the feoffor, it is an injury, which is termed a discontinuance: 
the andent legal estate, which ought to have survived to the heir in tail, 
being gone, or at least suspended, and for awhile discontinued. (12) For, in 
this case, on the death of the alienors, neither the heir in tail, nor they in 
remainder or reversion expectant on the determination of the estate- tail, can 
enter on and possess the lands so alienated. Also, by the common law, the 
alienation of a husband who was seised in the right of his wife, worked a 
discontinuance of the wife's estate, till the statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 28 pro- 
vided, that no act by the husband alone shall work a discontinuance of, or 
prejndice, the inheritance or freehold of the wife; but that, after his death, 
she or her heirs may enter on the lands in question. Formerly, also, if an 
alienation was made by a sole corporation, as a bishop or dean, without con- 
sent of the chapter, this was a discontinuance. (_/) But this is now quite 
antiquated by the disabling statutes of i Bliz. c. 19 and 13 Eliz. c. 10, which 

(fl Finch, L. IW. U) F. S. B. IM. 



Co- Lilt. 315. 3 Saund. Index, tit. Discontinuance. The term " diaCDDtinuonce " isnted 
to distingnish those cases where the party whose freehold is onsted can restore it bj' 
action only fTi»a those in which he maj restore it bj entry. Now, things which lie in 
grant cannot either be devested or restored by entry. The owner therefore of any tiling 
which lies in grant has in no stage, and under no circumstances, any otiier remedy but 
by action. The books often mention both disseisins and discontinnances of incorporeal 
hereditaments; but these disseisins and discontinuances are only at the election of the 

Krty, for the purpose of availing himself of the remedy by action. Co. Litt. 330, b., n. 
t a disaeiain or discontinuance of corporeal hereditaments necessarily operates as a 
disseisin or discontinuance of all the incorporeal rights or incidents which tiie disseisee 
or discontinnee has himself in, upon, or out of the land affected by the disaeidn or dis- 
continaance. lb. 331, a., n. i. Conveyances hy feoffment and livar, or by fine or 
recovery by tenant in tail in possession, work a discontinuance; but if by corenanta to 
■tand seised to uses, under the statute, lease and release, tiargain and sale, they do not, 
(Co. Litt. 330, a., n. i,j unless accompanied with a fine, as one and the same assurance 
In the two latter instances. (10 Co. 95;) but if the fine be a dislitict assurance it is other- 
wise, a Burr. 704. See ante, 2 book, 301. See, further, Adams on Ejectment, 35. etc. 
a Saund. Index, Discontinuance. See 1 D. & K. 373. i B. & C. 338. — CHmv. 

The alienation by a husband who was seised in right of his wife worked a discontinu- 
ance of the wife's estate, until the aUt. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28. which provided that no act 
of Bie husband alone should have that effiwt. Wildey v. Doe, 26 Miss. 35 (1853). See 
also Sheppard's Touchstone [Preston) p. 33. 

(la) Bacon (New Abr. tit. Discontinuance) defines it to be "such an alienation of the 
possession whereby he who has a right to the inheritance cannot enter, but is driven tohis 
action." The question whether any particular act has this effect depends not so much 
on the quantity of estate which the wrong-doer has. as upon the mode of conveyance by 
which he has done it. Por example, by the old law the disseisor, who has but a naked 
possession, niij(ht, by feoffment and livery of seisin to a third person, discontinue the 
lawful estate of the disseisee, — that is, take from him bis right to revest it by mere entry: 
on the other hand, the tenant in tail, who has all but the Tee-simple, mny by lease and 
release profess to convey the inheritance in fee to one and his heirs, and yet discontinue 
no estate, the form of the instrument operating to pass only whatever tie lawfully can 

In order to efiect a general discontinuance, the alienation must be made with livery of 
seisin, or what is equivalent to it, — though the estates of particular persons may be dis- 
continued by other modes, in order to avoid circuity, as lease and release by tenant in tail 
with warrunty will displace the estate of the issue on whom the warranty descends. See 
antt, vol. ii. p. 301. Litt s. 593. Co. Litt. 3^5, a., n. 278, etc.— Colhridcb. 
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declare all such alienations absolutely void a6 initio, and tberefbre at present 
no discontinuance can be tbereby occa^oned.(i3) 

5. Tbe fifth and last species of injuries by ouster or privation of the free- 
hold, where the entry of the present tenant or possessor was originally law- 
ful, but his detainer is now become unlawful, is that by deforcement. (^i^) 
This, in its most extensive sense, is nomen generalissimum;{i$) a much 
larger and more comprehensive expression than any of the fbrmer: it then 
signifying the holding of any lands or tenements to which another person 
hath a right. (it) So that this includes as well an abatement, an intrusion, a 
disseisin, or a discontinuance, as any other species of wrong whatsoever, 
whereby he that hath right to the fre^old is kept out of possession. But, 
as contradistinguished from tbe former, it is only such a detainer of 
the *freehold from him that hath the right of property, but never C*i73 
had any possession under that right, as falls within none of the in- 
juries which we have before explained. As in case where a lord has a 
seignory, and lands escheat to him propter defectum sangvinis, {16) but the 
seisin of the lands is withheld from him; here the injury is not adatement, 
for the right vests not in the lord as heir or devisee; nor is it intrusion, for 
it vests not in him who hath the remainder or reversion; nor is it disseisin, 
for the lord was never seised; nor does it at all bear the nature of any species 
of discontinuance; but, beii^ neither of these ibur, it is therefore a deforce- 
ment. {I) If a man marries a woman, and during the coverture is seised of 
lands, and alienes, and dies; is disseised, and dies; or dies in possession; 
and the alienee, disseisor, or heir enters on the tenements and doth not assign 
the widow her dower; this is also a deforcement to the widow, by withhold- 
ing lands to which she hath a right. (m)(i7) In like manner, if a man 
lease lands to another for term of years, or for the life of a third person, and 
the term expires by surrendo*, efflux of time, or death of the cestuy qtte 
vt>,'(i8) and the lessee or any stranger, who was at the expiration of the 
term in possession, holds over, and louses to deliver the possession to him 
in remainder or reversion, this is likewise a deforcement. Cr)(i9) Deforce- 
ments may also arise upon the breach of a condition in law; as if a woman 
gives lands to a man l^ deed, to the intent that he marry her, and he will 
not when thereunto required, but continues to hold the lands: this is such a 
fraud on the man's part, that the law will not allow it to devest the woman's 
right of possession; though, his entry being lawful, it docs devest the actual 
possession, and thereby ^comes a deforcement.(o)(3o) Deforcements may 

U)Co. UtLin. (n) Finch. L. sen. F. N. B. Wl, »», KM, Wr. Soa 

(I) F. N. B. 14S. book II. ch. 9. Tk ISl. 

Jul) F. N. B. 8, 1«. '-' -"•>"- 



<o) P. h 



(13) [Prom the begitminE.] But now, by stat 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 37, s. 39, no diacon- 
tinnance aball defeat any nebt of eat^ or action for the recovery <rf land; and, by atat. 
8 & 9 Vict. c. 106, s. 4, a feoffinent made after October 1 , 1845, aholl not hBT« a tortioM 
opeiadon, so as to create an estate by wrong; and therefore a discontinuance wonld iccb 
now to be impossible.— STKWAftT. 

(14] City of Pella v. Schotte. 34 Stiles (Iowa) 183 (186S). lessee of Ruggie v. BUia, 
I Bay (S. C.) 110(1790). Gresham p.Wcbb,a9G«. 3» (1859). H(^e f. Swan's I<esacc, 
5 Mill. (Md.* — 

(15) [A m 

(16) [Thrc-o J 

lijj Hopper V. Hopper, i Zab. 543 (1848^. 

(iSl [The person for whose life property is held in trust.] 

(19) Thiiswherelandconveyed for a specific purpose, is used for a diGfercnt one. Clark 
1. Holton, 57 Ind. 564(1877). Or it is conditioned far the pajfrnent of an annuity, which 
a not paid. Chalker v. Chalker, i Conn. 79 (1814). aomilton v. Blliott, 5 S. & R. 



(ao) On the other hand, if a man shonld, after much aolicitation and hesitancy, convey 

nd without adequate pecuniary consideration, to a woman wfao had promised to many 

him, and had tbereby gained great influence over him; her refusal to marry him woola 
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^1%^ be grounded on tlie disability of the party deforced: as if an infant do 
make an alienation of his lands, and the alienee enters and keeps possession: 
now, as the alienation is voidable, this possession as against the infant (or, 

in case of his decease, as against his heir) is after avoidance wrongfid, 
*i74] and therefore a def6rcement.(/) The same happens *when one of 

non-sane memory alienes his lands or tenements, and the alienee 
enters and holds possession; this may also be a deforcement. (y) Another 
species of deforcement is, where two persons have the same title to land, and 
one of them enters and keeps possession against the other: as where the 
ancestor dies seised of an estate in fee-simple, which descends to two sisters 
as ct^arceners, and one of them enters before the other, and will not suffer 
her sister to enter and enjoy her moiety; this is also a deforcement, (r) 
Deforcement may also be grounded on the non-performance of a covenant 
real: as if a man, seised of lands, covenants to convey them to another, and 
neglects or refiises so to do, but continues possession against him; this 
possession, being wrongful, is a deforcement:(j) whence, in levying a fine 
of lands, the person against whom the fictitious action is brought upon a 
supposed breach of covenant is called the deforciant. {21') And, lastly, by 
way of analogy, keeping a man by any means out of a freehold office is 
construed to be a deforcement; though, being an incorporeal hereditament, 
the deforciant has no corporeal possession. So that whatever injury (with- 
holding the possession of a freehold) is not included under one of the four 
fbrmer heads, is comprised under this of deforcement. 

The several species and d^^ees of injury by ouster being thus ascertained 
and defined, the next consideration is the remedy; which is, universally, 
the resdlution or delivery of possession to the right owner; and in some cases, 
damages also for the unjust amotion. The methods, whereby these remedies, 
or either of them, may be obtained, are various. 

I. The first is that extrajudicial and summary one, which we dightly 
touched in the first chapter of the present book,(/) of entry by the legal 
owner, when another person, who hath no right, hath previously talran 
possession of lands or tenements. In this case the party entitled may make 
a formal, but peaceable, entry thereon, declaring that thereby he takes 

possession; which notorious act of ownership is equivalent to a feodal 
*i75] investiture by the lord;(«)(22) or he may enter on any *part of it 

in the same county, declaring it to be in the name of the whole;(») 
but if it lies in different counties he must make different entries; for the 
notoriety of such entry or claim to the pares or freeholders of Westmorland 

{a) nnch, I. 2M. F. V. B. ItO. (() See EM" ^ 

S) nncb. Ibid. F. K. B. aoa. {«) See^ook It, eb. li p m. 

fr{ FIncb L. 3», 9Bt. F. N. B. 1«T. \v) lM.\m. 



aifbrd him ground for readnditig the conveyance. RockafeUow p. Newcomet, 57 01. 1S6. 
Bwelow on Frauds, vol. i, p. 971, { 13 {1II77). 

(91) Shenpard's Touchstone, p. 3 (Piesbm). 

(aa) Barb. Rights of Pera. & Prop. 778. Byme V. Ijcmrj, 19 G*. (Cobb) rj, 30 (1S5S). 
Jackson v. Stanbury, 9 Weud. (N. Y.) Kn ( 1833}. It was the abuse of this summary 
power to rieht one's self by entry which gave rise to the numerous English statutes 
against forcible entry and detainer and irom which our American statutes are in general 
derived; out of which our modem Inw-makers have endeavored to legislate a remedy 
more sidtable than the action of ejectment. Newell on Ejectmt. p. 853, c. 16, { i (1891). 
tinder our sTatem of jurisprudence, a demand of possession is equivalent to an entry on 
the premises. Clsik v. Holton, 57 Ind. 564, 567 (1877). In Georgia a conveyance of 
land by one against whom the land conveyed, is held adversely, under claim of title is 
TCrfd. Gresham v. Webb, 19 Ga. jao, 337 (1859). Every forcible entry is forbidden, but 
a forcible detainer after a peaccatde entry is not forbidden nnlcn tbe detainer be nalawftiL 
Hoffinan v. Harrington, 33 Mich. 51, 56 (1870). 
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is not any notoriety to the pares or freeholders of Sussex. Also if there be 
two disseisors, the patty disseised must make his entry on both; or if ime 
disseisor has conveyed the lands with livery to two distinct feofiees, entry 
must be made on both:{w'){t'^ for as their seisin is distinct, so also most be 
the act which devests that seisin. If the claimant be deterred fixmi entering 
by menaces or bodily fear, he may make claim as near to the estate as he 
can, with the like forms and solemnities; which claim is in force for only a 
year and a day.(jr) And this claim, if it be repeated once in the space of 
every year and a day, (which is called continual claim,') has the same effect 
with, and in all respects amounts to, a legal entry.(_>')(24) Such an entry 
gives a man seisin, (^) or puts into immediate possession him that hath right 
of entry on the estate, and thereby makes him complete owner, and capable 
of conveying it from himself by either descent or p«rchase.(25) 

This remedy by entry takes place in three only of the five species of ouster, 
viz., abatement, intrusion, and dissei5in;((i) for as in these the original entry 
of the wTong-doer was unlawful, they may therefore be remedied by the mere 
entry of him who hath right But, upon a discontinuance or deforcement, 
the owner of the estate cannot enter, but is driven to his action;(36) for 
herein, the original entry being lawful, and thereby an apparent right of 
possession being gained, the law will not suffer that right to be overthrown 
by the mere act or entry of the claimant. Yet a man may enter(i) on his 
tenant by sufferance: for such tenant hath no freehold, but only a bare pos- 
session; which may be defeated, like a tenancy at will, by the mere entry c^ 
the owner. But if the owner thinks it more expedient to suppose 
or admit(0 such tenant to have gained a tortious freehold, he is [^176 
remediable by writ of entry, ad terminum qui prizUriil.{2-j') 

On the other hand, in case of abatement, intrusion, or disseisin, where 
entries are generally lawful, this right of entry may be lolled, that is, taken 
away by descent.(28) Descents which take away entriesC^) are when any 

(v] Co. Utt. no. (a) Ibid. 237. aS. 

hi UK. 1 42^ \h\ See book a p«B« IW. 

)■) Utt.»4l9. m. to Co.UU.G7. 

<■) Co.LlR.lfi. \i) Un.lS»-41>. 

33) B«rb. RighU of Pen. & Prop. 778. 






5 (1814). Blartiiudale'B LesMe v. Troop, 

(35} Bnt oow^ 1^ Btatntc 3 & 4 W. IV. c 37, s. 10, no person shall be deemed to have 
been in possession of any land within the meaning of that act, merely by reaion of having 
made an entry thereon; and, by s. ti, no continnai ot other claim npon or near any 
land shall preserve any right of making an entry. The distinction between the law aa 
laid down by Blackstone and the present law as to an entry is, that bf the foimer a bare 
entry on laod was attended with a certain effect in keeping a right ahve, whereas by the 
latter it haa no effect whatever unless there be a change of possession. When this takes 
place, the remedy by entry is still in operation; when not, an entry is of no avail, and 
thia remedy no longer exists-^^THWAKT. See also French v. Grey, a Day (Conn.} 9a, 
ri3 (1816}. Lawrence v. Hunter, 9 Watts (Pa.) 64, 84 (1S41]. Newton v. Harland, r 
Scott's New Rep. (Eng.) 474, 494 (1840). 

(36) Lessee of Rugge, i Bay(S. C.) 107, iit(i79o). Richardson v. Anthony, 13 Weston 
(Ver.) 273, 383 {1841). Williams v. Snidon, 4 Leigh (Va.) 14, 19 (rSsa). 

(37) [For the term which hM passed,] 

(38] See the doctrine aa to descenii cast deariy explained in Adam* on Ejectment, 41 
to 45; and see H. Chitty on Descents, 35, 43, 5& Taylor V. Horde, 1 Burr. 60. 19 Bast, 
141. Watkins on Descents. Com. Dig. Descents. Bac. Abr. Descents. It ia acaicely 
possble to snggest a case in which the doctrine of descent cost can be now so applied as 
to prevent a claimant from maintaining ejectment Adams, 41, notee. We have before 
seen that where the entry of the pariy or his ancestor was originally lawful, and the 
continuance in jiiwinislfiii only nnlawful, the entr^ is not tollea. See DowL St R. 41. 
"If a diaaeisor make a lease for term of his own life, and dieth, this descent shall not 
take away Qie entry of the dissdsee; for tfaongh the fee and franktenement descend to 
the hdr of the disseisor, yet the disseisor died not seised of the fee and fianktencmcnti 
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ODe, seised by any means whatsoever of the inheritance of a corporeal here- 
ditament, dies; (29) whereby the same descends to his heir: (30) in this case, 
however feeble the right of the ancestor might be, the entry of any other 
person who claims title to the freehold is taken away, and he cannot recover 
possession against the heir by this summary method, but is driven to his 
action to gain a legal seisin of the estate.(3i) And this, first, because the 
heir comes to the estate by act of law, and not by his own act; Uie law there- 
fore protects his title, and will not suffer his possession to be devested till 
the claimant hath proved a better right,(32) Secondly, because the heir 
may not suddenly know the true state of his title; and therefore the law, 
which is ever indulgent to heirs, takes away the entry of such claimant as 
neglected to enter on the ancestor, who was well able to defend his title; and 
leaves the claimant only the remedy of an action against the heir, ie) Thirdly , 
this was admirably adapted to the military spirit of the feodal tenures, and 
tended to make the feudatory bold in war, since his children cotdd not by 
any mere entry of another be dispossessed of the lands whereof he died seised. 
And, lastly, it is agreeable to the dictates of reason and the general principles 
of law. (33) 

For, in every complete title(/) to lands, there are two things necessary: 
the possession or seisin, and the right of property therein; (^) or, as it is 
expressed in Pleta,y«m ei seisina amjuncHo,{K){y^') Now, if the possession 
be severed &x)m the property, if A. has the jus pn^rietatts,{35) and B. by 

some unlawful means has gained possession of the lands, this is an 
*I77] injury to A., for which the law gives a remedy by putting *him in 

possession, but does it by different means according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Thus, as B., who was himself the wrong-doer, and hath 
obtained the possession by either fraud or force, hath only a bare or naked 
possession, without any ^ladow of right, A., therefore, who hath both the 
rig/tt of property and the rig-Ai of possession, may put an end to his title at 
Mice by the summary method of eniry. But if B. the wrong-doer dies seised 
of the lands, then B.'s heir advances one step further towards a good title; 
he hath not only a bare possession, but also an apparent jus possessionis, or 
right of possession. For the law presumes that the possession which is 



!/) See book 11. ck. u. 



(Dl HlnoT.c^t: 
Wl.»,ci6.|4 



Hnd Littleton saith, unless he hath the fee and frankteDement at the time of his decease, 
such descent shall not take away the entry." Co. LitL 339, b., c. It was laid down in 
Carter v. Tosh, by Holt, C. J., that if a feme-covert isduadsee, and after her hoaband 
die* abe takes a second hosband, and then the descent happena, thia descent ahall take 
away the entiy of the feme, for she nuKht have entered before the second marriage and 
prevented the descent, i Salk, ^i. See also 4 T. R. 300. — ChWTy, 

(39j He most die seised of the freehold; for if dlsgieisor make a lease for life of the 
premises, retailing a reversion, and die, this descent does not take awaj the entry of the 
disaeisee; because the disseisor died not posaeased otthejreehold, but merely of the re- 
version. Co. Litt. 339, b.— Archbou). 

(30) This desccut must be immediate; for if any other estate intervene between flic 
death of the disseisor and the descent to the heir, it will not be a descent capable of toll- 
ing entry. Thus, if a woman be seised of an estate upon which another has a right of 
entry, and she many, nave issue, and die, her hnsbano remaining tenant by the curtesy, 
— if upon the husband's death the issue enter, this descent does not toll enti^, because 
it Is not immediate from the mother, the estate by the curtesy intervening. &c UtL a. 
394— Arc HBO LD. 

(31) Willard on Real Pr. & Conv. p, 358 (3 ed.l. 
m) Jackson v. Bodle, ao Johns. (N. Y.) 181 (iSaa). 

13) Doe ex dem. v. HcLoakey, I Judges (Ala.) 7W (1840). Brown v. Potior, 17 W«» 

Joinder o f rig ht and poimriwi.] 
it <v pTOperty.J 

ttO 
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transmitted from the ancestor to the heir is a rightful possession uatil the 
contrary be shown 1 and therefore the mere entry of A. is not allowed to 
evict the heir of B. ; but A. is driven to his action at law to remove the 
possession of the heir, though his entry alone would have dispossessed the 
ancestor. (36) 

So that, in general, it appears that no man can recover possesion by mere 
entry on lands which another hath by descent. (37) Yet this rule hath some 
exc^ions(i) wherein those reasons cease upon which the general doctrine 
is grounded; especially if the claimant were under any legal disabilities during 
the life of the ancestor, either of in&ncy, coverture, imprisonment, insanity, 
or being out of the realm: in all which cases there is no neglect or laches in 
the claimant, and therefore no descent shall bar or take away his entry. (;() 
And this title of taking away entries by descent is still further narrowed by 
the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 33, which enacts that, if any person disseises 
or turns another out of possession, no descent to the heir of the disseisor 
shall take away the entry of him that has a right to the land, unless the 
disseisor had peaceable possession five years next after the disseisin. But 
the statute extendeth not to any feoffee or donee of the disseisor, mediate 
or immediate;(/) because such a one by the genuine feodal coostita- 
tions always came into the tenure solemnly *and with the lord's con- [*i 78 
currence, by actual delivery of seisin, that is, open and public 
investiture. On the other hand, it is enacted by the statute of limitations, 
21 Jac. I. c. 16, that no entry shall be made by any man upon lands, unless 
within twenty years after his right shall accrue. (38) And by statute 4 & 5 
Anne, c. 16, no entry shall beof force to satisfy the said statute of limitations, 
or to avoid a fine levied of lands, unless an action be thereupon commenced 
within one year after, and prosecuted with eflFect.(39) 

«) em tbe putlnular cum meDtkoad by Little- (t) Oo. Un. M«. 
loD. b. ill. ch. e, tbe prlDclpl« o( which u« weU JO IMd. asc 
— ^— — — '"ibert'B liw ol Teuurei 



(36) See Brown's Law of Liin. p. 69. But thia diatinrtion is now 'entirely abolished, 
having been found to lead to many nseless subtleties itt practice, it beinfc enacted, b7 
■tat. 3 & 4 W. IV. c. IT, s. 39, that no descent which may happen to be made after the 
3i8t of December, 1833, shall toll or defeat any right of entry for the recovery of land.— 
SrewAXT. 

(37) This doctrine needs b> be qualified a little. 
land claiming it as hb own in fee, it is prima fad 
of the inheritance. It is not, however, the posse saio . 
the claim of the fee. that gives this eSect by construction of law, to the acta of the party. 
PoBscsdoD per se [By itself] evidences no more than the mere fact of present occnintion 
b^ right; for the law will not presume a wrong: and that possession is just as conaiatefit 
with a present interest under a lease for years, or for life, aa in fee. Fratn the very 
" -'—^ of the case, therefore, it mnat depend upoi^the collateral circnmatances what is the 



r dent. Duval's Heirs v. McLoakey, r Judges (Ala.) 7 
Schotte, 34 Iowa, 383, 296, 197 (1866). 

(38} But by the second section, the same exceptions as are enumerated above, of 
infancv, coverture, imprisonment, insanity, and abaence beyond seas, are made, in which 
case the party entitled may enter within ten years after the disability ceases, notwith- 
•tanding the twenty years uiould have elapsed after hia title first accrued: and to his heir 
the statute ^ves ten yeaia after the death of such party dying under the disability. It 
gives the heir ten years and no more, whatever disability be may labor under during all 
Out time. 6 Bast, 85. And in 4 T. R. 300, it was agreed by the court that in every 
■tatnte of limitations, if a disability be once removed, the time must continue to run not- 
withstandine any snbseqnent disability, either voluntary or involuDtary. And in sB. & 
A., Abbott, C. J., said, the several statutes of limitation, being all in pari materia jV'poa 
the same subject], ought to receive a uniform construction notwithstanding any sli^t 
variations of phrase, Aie object and intention bdng the same.— Chittv. Johnson v. 
Howard, t Hd. 381, 395, H. & McH. (176S). 

(39) However, \ij stat 3 ft 4 W. IV. c. 37, one period of limitatioB is establiahed foe all 
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178-179 OF PRIVATE WRONGS. [Book 111 

Upon an otister by the discontinuance of tenant in tail, we have said that 
no remedy by mere entry is allowed; but that, when tenant in tail alleoes the 
lands entailed, this takes away the entry of the issue in tail, and drives him 
to his actionat law to recover the possession, (m) For, as in the fbnner cases, 
the law will not suppose, without proof, that the ancestor of him in possessioa 
acquired the estate by wrong, and therefore, after five years' peaceable pos- 
session, and a descent cast, will not suffer the possession of the heir to be dis- 
turbed by mere entry without action; so here the law will not suppose the 
discontinuor to have aliened the estate without power so to do, and therefore 
leaves the heir in tail to his action at law, and permits not bis entry to be 
lawful. Besides, the alienee, who came into possession by a lawftil convey- 
ance, which was at least good for the life of the alienor, hath not only a ^re 
possession, but also an apparent right of possession; which is not allowed to 
be devested by the mere entry of tiie claimant, but continues in force till a 
better right be shown, and recognized by a legal determination. And some- 
thing also perhaps, in framing this rule of law, may be allowed to the inclina- 
tion of the courts of justice, to go as far as they could in making estates-tail 
alienable, by declaring such alienations to be voidable only, and not abso- 
lutely void. 

In case of deforcement also, where the deforciant bad onginally a lawful 
possession of the land, but now detains it wrot^fully, he still con- 
♦179] tinues to have the presumptive /rtma */acie evidence of right; that 
is, possession lawfully gained. Whidi possession shall not be over- 
turned by tiie mere entry of another; but only by the demandant's showii^; 
a better right in a course of law. 

This remedy by entry must be pursued, according to statute 5 Ric. II. st. 
I.e. 8, in a peaceable and easy manner; and not with force or strong hand. 
For, if one turns or keeps another out of possession forcibly, this is an injurjr 
of both a civil and a criminal nature. (40) The civil is remedied by imme- 
diate restitution, which puts the ancient possessor /« j/a/a qiio:{i\\) the crimi- 
nal injury, or public wrong, by breach of the king's peace, is punished by 
fine to the king. For by the statute 8 Hen, VI. c. 9, upon complaint made 
to any justice of the peace, of a forcible entry, with strong hand, on lands or 
tenements; or a forcible detainer after a peaceable entry; he shall try the 
truth of the complaint by jury, and, upon force found, shall restore the pos- 
session to the puty so put out:(42) and in such case, or if any alienation be 
made to defraud the possessor of his right, (which is likewise dedared to be 
absolutely void,) the offender shall forfeit, for the force found, treble damages 
to the party grieved, and make fine and ransom to the king. But this does 



Unds and reuta; and it U enacted b^ 3. 3, that after tlie 3Ht of December, 1883, no penon 
shall make an eativ or brin^ an action to recover any land but within twenty yean next 
after the time at which the ngbt to make such entry or bring such action shall have Srst 
accrued to some person through whom he claims, or, if such right ^all not have accrued 
to any person through whom he claims, then within twentr years next after the time at 
which the right to make snch entry or bring such action shall have first accrued to the 



person making or bringing the same. — Stewart. 
(40) Norvell v. Gray's Lessee, 



(40) Norvell v. Gray's Lessee, r Swanst (Tenn.) 97. Jackson v. Elsworth, 30 Johns. 
(N. Y.) i8o(i83a). Newton v. Harland, i Man. & Ch. (Eng.) 644 {1848). French v. 
Gray, 3 Conn. 9a (1S16). Blnn's Justice, p. 353 {10 ed.). Lyon's Heirs v. Mottuse, 19 
Ala. 185. Bzr's of Adam v. Robeson, Uurphy (N. C.) mj (1810). State ti. Moivui, 59 
N.H. 333 (1879). ■ 

(41) [In the original state.] 

(43) The question of title could not be considered in such an action of tre^Msa, and 
judgment was no bar to any snbseqnent action. Myen v. Koenig, 5 Neb. 419, 433 
(1877)- 
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Chap, io] OF PRIVATE WRONGS. i7»-i8o 

□ot extend to such as endeavor to keep possession manu /ifriiXiS) after three 
yeais' peaceable enjoyment of either themselves, their ancestors, or those 
under whom they claim; by a subsequent clause of the same statute, enforced 
by statute 31 Eliz. c. 11.(44) 

II. Thus &r of remedies, when tenant or occupier of the land hath gained 
only a mere possession, and no apparent shadow of right. Kext follow 
another class, which are in use where the title of the tenant or occupier is 
advanced one step nearer to perfection; so that he hath in him not only a 
bare possession, which may be destroyed by a bare entrj-, but also an appar- 
ent right 0/ possessionjv'hif^ cannot be removed but by orderly course of law; 
iu the process of which it must be shown, that though he hath at , 

present possession, and therefore hath *the presumptive right, yet [*i8o 
there is a right of possession, superior to his, residing in him who 
brings the action. 

These remedies are either by a writ of entry ^m^'o. assize; which are actions 
merely possessory; serving only to regain that possession, whereof the de- 
mandant (that is, he who sues for the land) or his ancestors have been 
unjustly deprived by the tenant or possessor of the freehold, or those under 
whom he claims. They decide nothing with res5>ect to the right of property; 
only restoring the demandant to that state or situation, in which he was (or 
by law ought to have been) before the dispossession committed. But this 
without any prejudice to the right of ownership; for, if the dispossessor has 
any legal claim, he may afterwards exert it, notwithstanding a recovery 
against him in these possessory actions. Only the law will not suffer him to 
be his own judge, and either take or maintain possession of the lands, until 
he hath recovered them by legal meftns:(n) rather presuming the right to 
have accompanied the ancient seisin, than to reside in one who had no such 
evidence in his favor. 

I. The first of these possessory remedies is by writ of entry ;{_^^) which is 
that which disproves Uie title of the tenant or possessor, by ^owiug the 
(■) uiT. c t. ; 2(. 



^43) [With a Btrong hand.] 

(44) It ma doubted whether, under the statutes meutioued in the text, an; but a free- 
holder could have restitution; and thcreiforc the 21 Jac. I. c. 25 applied the power con- 
ferred by them to the restitution of possession of which tenants for terms of yean, 
tenants by copy of court-roll, eimrdian by kniKht-servicc, and tenants by elegit, statute- 
merchant, or statu to-ataple, had been forcibly deprived. The justices of the peace are 
hound to grant a writ of restitution; but when the indictment u found at the assizes the 
jud^e may exercise his discretion. The Queen v. Barland, 8 Add. & Etl. 5>6. 2 Moo. 
& Rob. 141. In an indictment made under the statutes, the prasecutoi's interest in the 
premises must be stated, (Rei :'. Wilson, 8 T. H. 360. 36a;) whence it seems to follow 
that where a tenant, wrongfully holding over after the expiration of his term, is forcibly 
dispossessed by the landlord, the case is not within them: otherwise the justices would 
be compellable to award restitution to the tenant, although his previous pOBseseion would 
not have supported an action of trespass quart clausum /regit [Wherefore he broke the 
close] against the landlord. Turner v. Meymott, 1 Bing. 158; Taunton v. Costar, 7 T. 
R. 43'. Perhaps, however, the landlord may be indicted for a forcible entry at common 
law. It is laid down, indeed, by Hawkins that no indictment for a forcible entry lay at 
common law where the party had lawful rTght of entry. But in the Kine v. Bathurst, 
Saver's Rni. >3S. a forcible entry into a dwell ing-bonse was held indictable at common 
law; and the correctness of what Hawkins said may be doubted. See yer lord Kenyon, 
Re« V. Wilson, subra, 364. The landlord is undoubtedly liable to an action for a tre^«ss 
to the person of the tenant or to an indictment, if the entry be attended with circum- 
stances that of themselves amount to a breach of the peace. Rex i\ Storr, 3 Burr. 1678. 
Rei V. Bake, id., 1731. Newton v. Harland, i M. & G. 644.— Couch. 

(45) In Massachusetts and in Maine the demandant in a writ of entry must declare on 
his own seisen within twenty years, then past without specifying any particalar day and 
must allege disseisin by the tenant, but need not aver the taking ot the profits. The 
demandant is not required to ^rove an actual entry under his title; but, if he is entitled 
to such an estate as he claims id the premises, whether as heir, or devisee, purchaser, or 
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i8o-i8i-iS2 OF PRIVATE WRONGS. [Book III 

unlawful means by which he entered or continues possession. (_o) The writ is 
directed to the sheriff, requiring him to " command the tenant of the land 
that he render (in I,atiu, prexeipe quod reddaf) to the demandant the land in 
question, which he claims to be his right and inheritance; and into which, as 
he saith, the said tenant had not entry but by (or after) a disseisin, intrusion, 
or the like, made to the said demandant, within the time limited by law for 
such actions; or that upon refusal he do aOT>ear in court on such a day, to 
show wherefore he hath not done it,"C/) This is the original process, the 
pracipe upon which all the rest of the suit is grounded: wherein it 
*i8i] appears, that the tenant is required, either to deliver *seisin of the 
lands, or to show cause why he will not. This cause may be either 
a denial of the fact of having entered by or under such means as are suggested, 
or a justification of his entry by reason of title in himself or in those under 
whom he makes claim: whereupon the possession of the land is awarded to 
him who produces the clearest right to possess it. 

In our andent books we find frequent mention of ihedegrees within which 
writs of entry are brought. If they be brought against the party himself 
that did the wrong, then they only charge the tenant himself with the in- 
jury: "nan habuit ingressum nisi per intrusionem quam ipse fedl." (^^) 
But if the intruder, disseisor, or the like has made any alienation of the 
land to a third person, or it has descended to his heir, that circumstance 
must be alleged in the writ, for the action must always be brought against 
the tenant of the land; and the defect of his possessory title, wheUier arising 
from his own wrong or that of those under whom he claims, must be set 
forth. One such alienation or descent makes the first(f ) degree, which is 
called \ix per, because then the form of a writ of entry is this; that the ten- 
ant had not entry but by the original wrong-doer, who alienated the land, or 
from whom it descended to him : ' ' non habuil ingressum nisi per Gulielmum, 
qui se in illud inlrusil, el illud tenenti dimisil. " (r ) (47 ) A second alienation or 
descent makes another degree, called the per and cui; because the form of a 
writ of entry, in that case, is, that the tenant had not entry but by or under 
a prior alienee, to whom the intruder demised it; ' ' non habuit ingressum nisi 
per Ricardum, cui Gulielmus illud dimisil, qui se in itlud inlrusit."(s){^) 
These degrees thus state the original wrong, and the tide of the tenant who 
claims under such wrong. If more than two degrees (that is, two aliena- 
tions or descents) were past, there lay no writ of entry at the com- 
*i88] mon law. For as it was provided, for the *quietness of men's 
inheritances, that no one, even though he had the true right of pos- 
session, should enter opon him who had the apparent right by descent or 
otherwise, but he was driven to his wril of entry to gain possession; so, after 

(a) Flncb. L. an. wrou done, the Mcond In the w 

M aeeboc>kU.Aiipeiii1. H0.V.JI. thewruiletK. BDtUiB<"~ 

(e) Flncb. L. 283. SoaUilui1«eS(of KealActknu, (r) Booth, IgL 

iri) iDBkcs the But destee to oomU in the orl(inia (1) Flnob, L. KB. P. H. 



otherwiae, andalso tliathehua right of entry thereia, it shall be anffident proof of bis 



in. Angell on Limitadons, p. 366. 



o enti7 bnt Sj the intnisioD, which he himself made."] Jackson v. 
Slausburr. 9 Wend. (N. V.] 103 (183a). It is now well settled that wbeu a contract of 
tenancy is consummated the tenant hasexclusive right of posaesaian and for anj injury to 
the poeseaston dnring the tenaticy, lies Id tbe tenant and not the landlord. Yet the land- 
lord still has a right of action for any injury done to his reversionary interest. Walden v. 
Conn, a4EcntnAy, 312 (1886). Angell on Lim. p. 367 (6ed.) 

(47) [" He had no entry bnt through William, who intruded himself on it, and demiaed 
it to his tenant."] 

(48) [" He had no entry bnt through Richard, to whom William, who had intruded on 
the lands, demised lt."j 
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more than two descents or two conveyances were passed, the demandant, even 
though he had the right both of possession and property, was not allowed 
this possessoty action; but was driven to his writ of right, a long and final 
remedy, to pnnisb his neglect in not sooner patting in his claim, while the 
degree subsisted, and for the ending of suits and quieting <rf all controversies. 
(/) But by the statute of Marlberge, 52 Hen. III. c. 30, it was provided, 
that when the number of alienations or descents exceeded the usual degrees, 
a new writ should be allowed without any mention of degrees at all. And 
accordingly a new writ has been framed, called a writ of entry in th&poil, 
which only alleges the injury of the wrong-doer, without deducing all the 
intermediate title from him to the tenant: stating it in this manner; that the 
tenant had not entry unless after, or subsequent to, the ouster or injury 
done by the original dispossessor; ' ' non habuit ingressum niH post intrust- 
onem guam Gululmus in iUud fecil;' '(49) and rightly concluding, that if the 
original title was wrongfiil, all claims derived from thence must participate 
of the same wrong. Upon the latter of these writs it is (the writof entry 
sur disseisin in the/M/) that the form of our common recoveries of landed 
estates(«) is usually grounded; which, we may remember, were observed in 
the preceding volume(w) to be fictitious actions brought against the tenant 
of the freehold, (usually called the tenant to the pracipe, or writ dF entry;) 
in which by collusion the demandant recovers the land. 

This remedial instrument, or writ of entry, is applicable to all the cases J 
of ouster before mentioned, except that of discontinuance by tenant in tail, 
and some peculiar species of deforcements. Such is that of deforcement of 
dower, by not assigning any dower to the widow within the time 
limited by *law; for which she has her remedy by writ of rfiwew, [*i83 
unde nihil habet.{w'){<p) But if she be deforced of part only of her 
dower, she cannot then say that nihil habet;{^\) and therefore she may have 
recourse to another action, by writ of right of dower; which is a more general 
remedy, extending either to part or the whole; and is (with regard to her 
claim) of the same nature as the grand writ of right, whereof we shall 
presently speak, is with regard to claims in fee simple.(jc) On the other 
hand, if the heir (being within age) or his guardian assign her more than 
she ought to have, they may be remedied by a writ of odmeasuremeHt of 
dower. (^y) But in general the writ of entry is the universal remedy to 
recover possession, when wrongfully withheld from the owner. It were there- 
fore endless to recount all the sevenil divisions of writs of entry, which the 
different circumstances of the respective demandants may require, and 
which are tiimished by the laws of Bngland:(^) being plainly and clearly 

(1) 2tiwt. lU. <i(lVaafiiton[WbllehewuoiideTa|[e]uidiliwi>« 

(hI See book 11. ApptDd. No, V. noil ronuwi tuoi/fa, tWUle be HU of nnnMiid mind,) 

ic{ Bnok II. ch n. (ttXd. 1^ 302, ) wiifch lie for ft penoii of full act, CT 

(w) P. N.B. 14T. one vbo batb noovervd hii undentandlDg:. uter 

(i) Ibid, la, batliig (when under age or Innoe) aUeDed hli 

(vS F. N. B. Itt. FiDcli, L. St4. Bt^ WMtm. % landi, or for th< fadn of «i A alienor. 1. Tbewrlu 

IBKilw. I.e. 7. of«(<lnv<(armuimlnlilsUtetltiMlftDd«ii<aale(U- 

(I) Bee Bnclon. 1. 1. tr. T, c. S, jl Brithiii, c 114, lortftim, [1l%omti«lbredlTarca,|(lad.lSe.3H,)tbra 

lol, 3U. The moat oiual were,—!. Tbe wrlH oT woman, when a widow or dlnuved, nrhoM hnatand 

kOOj tuT dfurinn [On dimdiln) and of (ndmiOii. (F. "" " ' '" ' '" " " ' 

M. B. ist, axi.) which are brod^t to renwdr either 

D( thne (peclee of onner. %Taa wilu of iluiii jia 



Henry or of James. In New Ham^hire, Georgia, North Carolina vaA Tennessee it is also 
considered as not within Uie statute Bud in Mer^Und it has been held that the statute 
■was not ft hat. Dower may be recovered by a bill in equity as well as an action at law, 
and in many states the courts of probate are empowered to appoint commissiouen to set 
tA the dower. Angell on Limitations, p. 369. 
(51) I iHimax Dig. 98. 
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chalked out in that most ancient and highly veaerable collection of legal 
fonoH, the regislrum omnium brevium, or register of such writs as are 

suable out of the king's court, upon which Fitzherbert's natura 
*i34] bre-i/ium{^2) is a comment; and in which every man who *is injured 

will be sure to find a method of relief, exactly adapted to his own 
case, described in the compass of a few lines, and yet without the omission 
of any material circumstance. So that the wise and equitable provision of 
the s^tute Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c. 24, for framing new writs when wanted, 
is almost rendered useless by the very great perfection of the ancient forms. 
And indeed I know not whether it is a greater credit to our laws, to have 
such a provision contained in them, or not to have occasion, or at least very 
rarely, to use it-Csa) 

In the times of our Saxon ancestors the right of possession seems only to 
have been recoverable by writ of entry, (a) which was then usu^ly brought 
in the county-court. And it is to be observed that tbe proceedings in these 
actions were not then so tedious when the courts were held and process issued 
from and was returnable therein at the end of every three weeks, as they 
became after the conquest, when all causes were drawn into the king's courts, 
and process issued only from term to term; which was found exceedingly dila- 
tory, being at least four times as slow as the other. And hence a new remedy 
was invented in many cases, to do justice to the people and to determine the 
possession in the proper counties, aud yet by the king's judges. This was 
the remedy by asHze, which is called, by statute Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c. 24, 
feslinum remedium ,{^^^) in comparison with that by a writ of entry; it not 
admitting of many dilatory pleas and proceedings to which other real actions 
aresubject.(*)(55) 

z. The writ of assize is said to have been invented by Glanvil, chief justice 
to Henry the Secoud;(ir) aud if so, it seems to owe its introduction to the 
parliament held at Northampton in the twenty-second year of that prince's 

reign; when justices in eyre were appointed to go round the kingdom 
♦185] in order to take these assizes: and the assizes themselves *Cparticu- 

larly those of mort d' ancestor and tiovel disseisin) were clearly pointed 
out and described. (rf) As a writ of entry is a real action which disproves the 
title of the tenant by showing the unlawful commencement of his possession, 
so an assize is a real action which proves the title of the demandant merely 

tnullcll bUb aliened her Mtua. 1. The writ ad (c) Himir, e. 3, }!& 

ainmunni («pBn, [At aaaiDOD Iftw] (Ibid. aiT.) for (0)19. A ianOMU JeoSi negai hxttdixit MmM 

the revenloDer, Ktter the itUenatloti an) deilh of ntffiua <ja»imHiM.i>atiaa^ domtel ngitfaeiaat 

the patUculutetiant tor life. fi. The writs <n coMa indttai,tta>ipimotiem'fK iii.isgaiaKamiKri.iiiiaifn 

Drai«B[In tlie I'll*!' |iniv-lc1e<I] end fn contfmSf cotu, wilrinaiii M)BuiuM fcdc Aobut, me ma JiM vtnu ^ 

tin the lllipdiw,]mil.l,-jo.i,ii»), which In not ad mortmw d, itetf reoomJhm /tin*, fin lUnriiaiit rtw 

coinnmMiiilHKnt (AtcinDmonlHw.lbutarejgTeo,!^ roHlwiRf. ) 10. Jiufijinrtf iomiai ngitJOcfmU fieri 



, , nit faetit „, , - 

M.fnr the rerendoiicrafterthealtenattoD, bat during lempore quo dominiM ra vailtlH Awdtam pradmejiaM 

ihellC^, of the tenanllnrlnwerorotber tenant Ibrllfe. Boeemfiulamiiiterlpmtaangrmmmitiiam. [If the 

6. The writ od tcmlnunt qui prKterHt. I Foi an ex- lord or the IM leluaeto the heln of the deceuad 

p)red lerm.J (Ibid. 201.) tor the leTenlouer, when aatsla orUieaametee, theklns'sJiuUcamay cuue 

the ponetolon Ih nilhh«ld bjrtbeleBeeoTftnrannr an Inqiilir to be made by twelve lawtnl men, of 

■rierlhe dctermloatlon of a Ime for yean. 1. The what selEln the deceased had on the dmj of bli 

writ oauai maliimimii prHoriM, [In conalderatlOD death, andacoonling tothereeultof racb Inqulryit 

of marrlue U'fore agreed upon.) (ibid. 206,) (bra nhall be r eo tored to bla heln, 8. 10. The klos'i 

woman wno glveth land to a man In foe or for life, luiUcea shall caoa an Inquiry to be made of the 

to the Intent that be ma; marry her, and he doth diaaeMni made npon avbe, from the time at wblch 

not. And thv Ilka In caw of other deforcenwnti, tbe Uiut oane Into Bngland, next after the peace 

(al OUb.Ten.42. mwle between him and bli son.] Bpehn. CM. (30. 

(b) Booth, M2. ' 



(51) [Nitnral writs.] 

[S3) Sedgwick on Title to Land, p. 7 (3 ed.) 



(54) [The spee^ remedy.] 

(55) The remedy by writ of eotry was aboluhed by 5 & 4 W. IV. c. 27, ■. 36.— 

■BWAKT. 



SnWAKT. 
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by showing his or his ancestor's possession :(^) acd these two remedies areio 
all other respects-scrtot^y alike that a judgment or recovery in one is a bar 
against the' other; so mat when a man's possession is once established 1^ 
either of these possessory actions it can never be disturbed by the same 
antagonist in any other of them. The word assise is derived by Sir Edward 
Coke (_/) from the I^tin assideo, to sit together; and it Mgnifies, originally, 
the jury who try the cause and sit together for that purpose. By a figure it 
is now made to signify the court or jurisdiction which summons this jury 
together by a commission of assize, or ad assisas capiendas; and hence the 
judicial assemblies held by the king's commission in every county, as well to 
take these writs of assize, as to try causes at nisi prius, are termed in com- 
mon speech the assizes. By another somewhat similar figure the name of 
assize is also applied to this action, for recovering possession of lands; for the 
reason, saith I,ittleton,(^) why such writs at the beginning were called 
assize, was, for that in these writs the sheriff is ordered to summon a jury or 
assize; which is not expressed in any other original writ. (A) 

This remedy, by writ of assize, is only applicable to two species of injury 
by ouster, viz., abalement, and a recent or novel disseisin. If the abatement 
happened upon the death of the demandant's father or mother, brother or 
sister, uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, the remedy is by an assize 
of mort d'ancestor, or death of one's ancestor. This *writ directs the [*i86 
sheriff to summon a jury or assize, who shall view the land in ques- 
tion, and recognize whether such ancestor was seised thereof on the day of 
his death, and whether the demandant be the next heir:(i) soon after which 
the judges come down by the king's commission to take the recognition of 
assize: when, if these points are found in the affirmative, the law immedi- 
ately transfers the possession from the tenant to the demandant. If the abate- 
ment happened on the death of one's grand&ther or grandmother, then an 
assize of morl iT ancestor no longer lies, but a writ of ayle or de aw.- (56) if 
on the death of the great-grandfather or great-grandmother, then a writ of 
besayle qt de proavo:{^i) but if it mounts one degree higher, to the tresayle, 
or grandfather's grandfather, or if the abatement happened upon the death 
of any collateral relation other than those before mentioned, the writ is 
called a writ of cosinage or de consanguineo. (A) And the same points shall 
be inquired of in all ^ese actions ancesirel as in an assize of mort d'ancestor; 
they being of the very same nature:(/) though they differ in this point 
of form, ^t these dRiTMAf/ writs (like all other writs of ^wyn/,?) expressly 
assert a title in the demandant, (viz. , the seisin of the ancestor at his death, 
and his own right of inheritance, ) the assize asserts nothing directly, but only 
prays an inquiry whether these points be so,(»») There is also another 
ancestrel writ, denominated a nuper obiitXS^) to establish an equal division 
of the land in question, where, on the death of an ancestor who has several 
heirs, one enters and holds the others out of possession. (») But a roan is 
not allowed to have any of these actions ancestrel for an abatement conse- 
quent on the death of any collateral relation beyond the fourth degTee;(o) 
though in the lineal ascent he may proceed ad infinitum. {p^^s^) For there 
must be some boundary, or else the privilege would be universal; which is 

I FlDch. L. SM. (1) BMt. WErtm. i, U Zdw. 1. c -JO. 

1 1 InBt. IBI. ("J 2 Init M». _ 

DJ'JM. {Hi F. N. B. 1V7. Finch, L.ZM. 

,.i) Co. UU. ISS. io) Hkle on F. N. B. ZO. 

F. N. R IHt. Finch, L. 190. (F) Flte. Ate. HL oartupc, 18, 
t) FlDcb, L. 2n, 307. 
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[59) [i«« 



56) rPnnn the grandfatberj 

—'• ^Prom the great-eratidnther.l 

'He Utel; died.] 

''ndefinitely.] 
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absurd: and therefore the law pays no regard to the possesion of a collateral 

ancestor who was no nearer than the fifth degree. (60) 
*iS7] *It was always held to be a law(f) that where lands were devisable 

in a man's last will by the custom of the place, there an assize of mori 
d'ancesior did not lie. For where lands were so devisable, the right of pos- 
session could never be determined by a process which inquired only of these 
two points, the seisin of the ancestor and the heirship of the demandant. 
And hence it may be reasonable to conclude, that when the statute of wills, 
32 Hen. VIII. c. i, made all socage-lands devisable, an assize of mort ttan- 
ceslorno longer could be brought of lands held in socage;(r) and that now, 
since the statute 12 Car. II. c. 24, (which converts all tenures, a few only 
excepted, into free and commoa socage,) no assize of mori d' ancestor can h^ 
brought of any lands in the kingdom, but that, in case of abatements, 
recourse must be properly had to the writs of entry. (61) 

An assize of novel (or recent) disseisin is an action of the same nature with 
the assize of mori d' ancestor, {tz) before mentioned, in that herein the demand- 
ant's possession must be shown. But it differs considerably in other points; 
particularly in that it recites a complaint by the demandant of the disseisin 
committed, in terms of direct averment; whereupon the sheriff is commanded 
to reseize the land and all the chattels thereon, and keep the same in his 
custody till the arrival of the justices of assize, (which in fact hath been 
usually omitted;)(j) and in the meantime to summon a jury to view the 
premises, and make recognition of the assize before the justices. (/) At which 
time the tenant may plead either the general issues nul tort, nul disseisin, (6^ 
or any special plea. And if, upon the general issue, the recognitors find an 
actual seisin in the demandant, and his subsequent disseisin by the present 
tenant, he shall have judgment to recover his seisin, and damages for the 
injury sustained: being the only case in which damages were recoverable in 

any possessory actions at the common Iaw;(w) the tenant being in 
*i88] all other cases allowed to retain the intermediate profits of the *land, 

to enable him to perform the feodal service. But costs and damages 
were annexed to many otier possessory actions by the statutes of Marlberge, 
52 Hen. III. c. 16, and Glocester, 6 Edw. I. c. i. And to prevent frequent 
and vexatious disseisins, it is enacted by the statute of Merton, 20 Hen. III. 
c. 3, that if a person disseised recover seisin of the land ^;ain by assize of 
novel disseisin, and be again disseised of the same tenements by the same 
disseisor, he shall have a writ of re-disseisin,- and if he recover therein, the 
re-disseisor shall be imprisoned; and by the statute of Marlberge, 52 Hen. 
III. c. 8, shall also pay a fine to the king: to which the statute Westm. z, 
13 Edw. I. c. 26 hath superadded double damages to the party aggrieved. 
In like manner, by the same statute of Merton, when any lands or tenements 
are recovered by assize of mori d'ancesior, or other injury, or any Jui^^ment 

IS. F.M,B.1IB. j(i F. N. ft. ITT. 



(60) The revised atatutea of New York provide that no person Bhsll be precluded from 
OD inheritance by reason of the alienation of any ancestor of each a person. McCarthy 
V. Harsh, i Seldcn (H. Y.) 363 (1S51). (And ao in other states.) 

(61] In Lanndei v. Brooks and others, Cro. Car. 563, the conrt of Kind's Bench 
" resolved that an tasaze of mori d'ancesior lies of lands devisable; but if the defendant 
plead that the land ie b; custom devisable, and was devised to him, it is a good bar to 
the action." This seems more sensible than to deny generally a form of action to the 
heir becanse in a particular cose there mav be a good Im to his right. — CoX,SUDOB> See 
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of the court, if the party be afterwards disseised by the same person against 
whotn judgment was obtained, he shall have a writ of posl-disseinn against 
him; which subjects the post-disseisor to the same penalties as a re-disseisor. 
The reason of all which, as given by Sir Kdward Coke, (a/) is because such 
proceeding is a contempt of the king's courts, and in despite of the law; or, 
as Bractoo more fully expresses it, (x) ' ' talis qui iia convictus fueril, dupliciter 
delinquit contra regem: quia facit disseisinam et roberiam contra paeem suam; 
ef etiam ausu lem€rario irrita Jacit ea, qua in cttria domini regis rite acta 
sunt: et propter duplex delictum merito sustinere debet panam duplicalam."{6^ 
In all these possessory actions there is a time of limitation settled, beyond 
which no man shall avail himself of the possession of himself or his ancestors, 
or take advantage of the wrongful possession of his adversary, (65) For, if 
he be negligent for a long and unreasonable time, the law refuses afterwards 
to lend him any assistance, to recover the possession merely; both to punish 
his neglect, (nam leges vigilanlilnts, non dormieniibus, subvenient,'){66) and 
also b«:ause it is presumed that the supposed wrong-doer has in 
such a length of time procured a legal title, otherwise *he would [*i89 
sooner have been sued. This time of limitation by the statute of 
Merton, 20 Hen, III. c. 8, and Westm, i, 3 Edw. I. c. 39, was successively 
dated from particular eras, viz,, from the return of king John from Ireland, 
and from the coronation, etc., of king Henry the Third, But this date of 
limitation continued so long unaltered that it became indeed no limitation at 
all; it being above three hundred years from Henry the Third's coronation 
to the year 1540, when the present statute of limitations(_}') was made. 
This, instead of limiting actions from the date of a particular event, as before, 
which in process of years grew absurd, took another and more direct course, 
which might endure forever: by limiting a certain period, as fifty years for 
lands, and the like period(^) for customary and prescriptive rents, suits, and 
services, (for there is no time of limitation upon rents created by deed, or 
reserved on a particular estate, )(a) and enacting that no person should bring 
any possessory action, to recover possession thereof merely upon the seisin, 
or dispossession of his ancestors, beyond such certain period. But this does 
not extend to services which by common possibility may not happen to 
become due more than once in the lord's or tenant's life; as fealty, and the 
like.(*) And all writs, grounded upon the possession of the demandant 
himself, are directed to be sued out within thirty years after the disseisin 
complained of; for if it be an older date, it can with no pr<^riety be called a 
fresh, recent, or novel disseisin; which name Sir Edward Coke informs us 
was originally given to this proceeding, because the disseisin must have been 
since the last ejrre or circuit of the justices, which happened once in seven 
years, otherwise the action was gone, (c) And we may observe, (d ) that the 



(1 InM. W uid outer lubM 
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lowed, make It oiUjtortv jtta for not*, etc. 
[. G. X. (a) 8 Sep. ffi. 

_..;'« oTMmA edltltHi of the natnte, (h) Oa. UH. UE, 

Id Cbt'i. nckeiliiK's. and Ramiead'i M 1 Hut 15S. Booth, 310. 

- cl with the reoord. Rartetl'iuid t<^ Sm page IM. 



(64) [" He who is so convicted oSends doubly arainst the king; first, becanse he 
mRkes a disseisin and robboy against hia peace; and secondly, bv a nab undeTtakin|r 
sets at defiance the just decisio&s of tbe king's court: and for tats double offence he 
desciTfes a double puniahment"] Costs are now regulated in the federal courts of the 
United States by act of congress, and are recovemble by the prevailing party. Goodyear 
V. Sawyer, 17 Federal Reporter, a (1883). 

(65) The landlord may, after a recovery in ejectment, bring an action for rents and 
profits recovered by tlie diasejaor. Nelson v. Allen and Harris, i YetTer (Tenn.) 360 
(1830). 

(66) [Pot the laws ^d the vigilant, not tbe slothful,] 
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limitation, prescribed by Henry the Second at the first institution of the 
assize of novel disseisin, was from his own return into England, after the 
peace made between him and the young king his son; which was but the 

year before, (67) 
♦190] *Wliat has been here observed may throw some light on the 

doctrine of remiller, which we spoke of in the second chapter of this 
book ; and which we may remember was where one who bath right to lands, 
but is out of possession, hath afterwards the freehold cast upon him by some 
subsequent defective title, and enters by virtue of that title. In this case the 
law remits him to his ancient and more certain right, and by an equitable 
fiction supposes him to have gained possession in consequence and by virtue 
thereof: and this, because he cannot possibly obtain judgment at law to be 
restored to his prior right, since he is himself the tenant of the land, and 
therefore hath nobody against whom to bring his action. This determination 
of the law might seem superfluous to a hasty observer; who perhaps would 
im^ne, that since the tenant hath now both the right and also the possession, 
it little signifies by what means such possession shall be said to be gained. 
But the wisdom of our ancient law determined nothing in vain. As the 
tenant's possession was gained by a defective title, it was liable to be over- 
turned by showing that defect in a writ of entry ; and then he must have been 
driven to his writ of right, to recover his just inheritance: which would have 
been doubly hard, because during the time he was himself tenant he could 
not establish his prior title by any possessory actions. The law therefore 
remits him to his prior title, or puts him in the same condition as if he had 
recovered the land by writ of entry. Without the remitter, he would have 
had jus, ei seist>tam(68) separate; a good rig^t, but a bad possession: now, 
by the remitter, he haUi the most perfect of all titles, juris et seisinee con- 
junctumem . (6g) 

III. By these several possessory remedies the right of possession may be 
restored to him that is unjustly deprived thereof. But the right of possession 
(though it carries with it a strong presumption) is not always conclusive 

evidence of the right of property, which may still subsist in another 
♦191] man. For, as *one man may have the possession, and another the 

right of possession, which is recovered by these possessory actions; so 
one man may have the right of possession, and so not be liable to eviction by 
any possessory action, and another may have the right of property, which 
cannot be otherwise asserted than by the great and final remedy of a writ of 
right, or such correspondent writs as are in the nature of a writ of right. 

(67) But alt these distiiicticiiia aie now chieflj of interest as matten of antiquity; for 
all writs of asaize are abolished. 3 & 4 W. IV. c. rj, s. 36.— Stewart. 

Advene possession to be effective most be continuotu; one cannot vacate tbe land, 
and after a lapse of time return and claim the benefit of the statute; ^t where one builds 
part of a house and departs, hut retoma in a short time and finishes tbe house, the 
statute begins to run from the time in which he first took poeseasion. Byrne v. Lowry, 
I^ Cobb (Ga.) 37 (iSsj). But where one holds poasessiou for a time insufficient to give 
title, and another succeeds httn in possession, the imperfect posaession of the former 
cannot be united to the possession of the latter, and m»e the possession continuous and 
exclusive against the owner. Hoye v. Swan's lessee, j Maryland (Miller's^ 337 (1853). 
In order to avoid tbe statute of limitations, the owner must make actual and peaceful 
re- entry an fmi) elamando [With intention of claiming]. He must declare bis intention 
of re-entering for the purpose of claiming bis land. Johnson v. Howard, i Harris and 
McHenrj's (Md.) a8i {1763). Norvell v. Graj's lessee, i Swan. (Tenn.) 96 (1851). 
Angell on Limitations, 356, 374. Cunningham v. Prandtzen, a Texas, 34 (1861). Jacob 
V. Rice, 33 Illiuois, 369 (1864). Pinckney «f a/, v. Burrage et at., 1 Vroom (N. J.) ai 
(1864). Greenleaf's Cruise on Real Prop. vol. 2, p. 238 i^Sid). a B«rb. Rights of Pers, 
& Prop. p. 786. 

(68) [A nght and seisin.] 
"-* *■"- • nof 



(69) [The eonjnnction of right and seisin.] 
,ij8 
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This happens principally in four cases: i. Upon discontinaance by the 
nlienation of tenant in tail: whereby be who had the right of pos8«ssi(m hath 
transferred it to the alienee; and therefore bis issue, or those in remainder or 
reversion, shall not be allowed to recover by virtue of that possession, which 
the tenant hath so voluntarily transferred. 2, 3. In case of judgtaent given 
against either party, whether by his own default, or upon trml of the merits, 
in any possessorj' action: for such judgment, if obtained by him who hath 
not the true ownership, is held to be a species of deforcement; which, how- 
ever, binds the right of possession, and suffers it not to be ever again disputed, 
unless the right of property be also proved. 4. In case the demandant, 
who claims the right, is barred from these possessory actions by length of 
time and the statute of limitations before mentioned: for an undisturbed pos- 
session for fifty years ought not to be devested by any thing but a very dear 
proof of the absolute right of property. In these four cases the law applies 
the remedial instruments of either the writ of right itself, or such other writs 
as are said to be of the same nature. 

I. And first, upon an alienation by tenant in tail, whereby the estate-tail 
is discontinued, and tte remainder or reversion is by failure of the particular 
estate displaced, and ttuTied into a mere right, the remedy is by action of 
formedon, {secundum formam d<mi,')(jo) which is in nature of a writ of 
right. (f) and is the highest action that tenant in tail can have.(/) For he 
cannot have an absolute writ of right, which is confined only to such as claim 
in fee-simple: and for that reason this writ oi formedon was granted 
him by the statute de donis or *Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c. 1, which is [*i92 
therefore emphatically called kis writ of right(^) This writ is dis- 
tinguished into three species: a formedon in the descender, in the remainder, 
and in the reverter. A writ <A formedon in the descender lieth, where a gift 
in tail is made, and the tenant in tail alienes the lands entailed, or is disseised 
of them, and dies; in this case the heir in tail shall have this writ <:A formedon. 
in the descender, to recover these lands so given in tail against him who is 
then the actual tenant of the freehold. (A) In which action the demandant 
is bound to state the manner and form of the gift in tail, and to prove him- 
self heir secundum forman doni. A formedon in the remainder heth, where 
a man giveth lands to another for life or in tail, with remainder to a third 
person in tail or in fee, and he who hath the particular estate dieth without 
issue inheritable, and a stranger intrudes upon him in remainder and keeps 
him out of possession. (() In this case the remainder-man shall have his writ 
of formedon in the remainder, wherein the whole form of the gift is stated, 
and the happening of the event upon which the remainder depended. This 
writ is not given in express words by the statute de donis; but is founded 
upon the equity of the statute, and upon this maxim in law, that if any one 
hath a right to the land, he ought also to have an action to recover it. A 
formedon in the reverter lieth, where there is a gift in tail, and afterwards by 
the death of the donee or his heirs without issue of his body the reversion 
falls in upon the donor, his heirs, or assigns: in such case the revetsioner 
shall have his writ to reoover the lands, wherein he shall suggest the gift, his 
own title to the reversion minutely derived from the donor, and the failure of 
issue upon whidi his reversion takes place.(£) This lay at common law, 

. 1(1 riDeb, L. 2R7. <») r. N. B. ai. au. 

(7) od. Lltt na. ((} ibid. zit. 

Q) p. N. a 256. (1:) lUd. »ft. B R«Pl ». 



utindale'e LcMee v. Troop, 3 H. & 
•e, 19 AU. 463 (1851). Lecate v. 
\. [Z)» d^>*j»~Of gifts.] 



Int. Co., 16 Ala. 463 ( 1849). Ai^H't LimHationa, 35S. 
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before the statute de donis, if the donee aliened before he had performed the 
condition of the gift, by having issue, and afterwards died without any.(/) 
The time of limitation in a formedon, by statute 21 Jac. I. c. 16, 
*'933 is twenty years;(7i) within *which space of time after his title 
accrues, the demandant must bring his action, or else he is forever 
barred.{72) 

3, In the second case; if the owners of a particular estate, as for life, in 
dower, by the curtesy, or in fee-tail, are barred of the right of possession by 
a recovery had against them, through their de&ult or non-appearance in a 
possessory action, they were absolutely without any remedy at the common 
law: as a writ of right does not lie for any but such as claim to be tenants of 
the fee-simple. Therefore the statute Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c. 4 gives a new 
writ for such persons, after their lands have been so recovered against them 
by default, called a quod ei defor£eal;(^-j2,) which, though not strictly a writ 
of right, so far partalces of the nature of one, as that it will restore tiie right 
to him who has been thus unwarily deforced by his own default, (m) But 
in case the recovery were not had by his own default, but uprai defence in 
the inferior possessory action, this still remains final with regard to these 
particular estates, as at the common law: and hence it is, that a common 
recovery (on writ of entry in the post) had, not by de&ult of the tenant him- 
self, but (after his defence made and voucher of a third person to warranty) 
by default of such vouchee, is now the usual bar to cut off an estate-tail, (n) 
3, 4. Thirdly, in case the right of possession be barred by a recovery 
upon the merits in a possessory action, or lastly by the statute of limitations, 
a claimant in fee simple may have a mere writ of right; which is in its nature 
the highest writ in the law,(i7) and lieth only of an estate in fee-simple, and 
not for him who hath a less estate.(74) This writ lies amcurrentfy with all 
other real actions, in which an estate of fee-simple may be recovered: and it 
also lies after them, being as it were an appeal to the mere right, when judg- 
ment hath been had as to the possession in an inferior possessory 
*i94] *action.(/) But though a writ of right may be brought, where the 
demandant is entitled to the possession, yet it rarely is advisable to 
be brought in such cases, as a more expeditious and easy remedy is had, 
without meddling with the property, by proving the demandant's own, or 
his ancestor's, possession, and their illegal ouster, in one of the possessory 

ID Pinch, L. aSK (a) F. N. B. 1. 

jm) F. N. a l&a. Wi lUd. 1. s. 



(71) The twenty years within whicli a /ormettoti in the dtiunder onght to be com- 
meaced under the 11 Jac I. c. 16, begin to rua when the title descends to the first heir 
in tail, unless he lie under a disability; and the heire of such person who suffers the 
twenty veats to elapse without commencing the formedon ore ntterl v excluded, and the 
right of entry is forever lost 3 Brod. & Bing. 317. 6 Bast, 83; and see note 38, ante, 
rreg.— CurnTY. 

(73] It might seem, and has been contended, that a freah title accrues to the issue in 
tnfl or a person who has been barr«d bv the lapse of time, and therefore that such issue 
would have another twenty years in which to bring bia /ormedon. But if this construc- 
tion prevailed at all, it is obvious that it would equally prevail through any number nt 
descents, and would virtually repeal the statute in the most pemiciDUs manner. In the 
case of Tolson v. Eaye, 3 Brod. &. Bing. 317, the court of Common Pleas, therefore, 
determined that the^rs^ descent of the title, within twenty years afterwhich the statute 
requires the formedhn to be sued out, is the descent upon that claimant who, beiuK free 
from any disability, auSeis twenty yeais to elapse witnout asserting his right; and, conae- 

Suently, that the bar which operates upon him equally concludes all claiming as hll 
eirs.-— CoLERiDGB. 
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actions. But in case the right of possession be lost by length of time, or by 
judgment against the true owner in one of these inferior suits, there is no 
other choice: this is then the only remedy that can be had; and it is of 
so forcible a nature, that it overcomes all obstacles, and clears all objecti<m3 
that may have arisen to cloud and obscure the title. And, after issue once 
joined in a writ of right, the judgment is absolutely final; so that a recovery 
had in this action may be pleaded in bar of any other claim or demand. (;) 

The pure, proper, or mere writ of right lies only, we have said, to recover 
lands in fee-simple, unjustly withheld from the true proprietor. (75) But 
there are also some other writs which are said to be in the nature of a writ 
of right, because their process and proceedings do mostly (though not 
entirely) agree with the writ of right: but in some of them the fee-simple 
is not demanded; and in others not land, but some incorporeal hereditament. 
Some of these have been already mentioned, as the writ of right of dower, 
offormedon , etc, , and the others will hereafter be taken notice of under their 
proper divisions. Nor is the mere writ of right alone, or always, applicable 
to every case of a claim of lands in fee-simple: for if the lord's tenant in 
fee-simple dies without heir, whereby an escheat accrues, the lord shall have 
a writ of escheat,(r) which is in the nature of a writ of right.(£) And if one 
of two of more coparceners deforces the other, by usurping the sole posses- 
sion, the party a^rieved shall have a writ of right, de rationabUi 
fiarie,{t)(j6) whi<5i may be grounded on the *seisin of the ancestor [*I95 
at any time during his life; whereas in a nuper obiit (which is a pos- 
sessory remedy) (u) he must be seised at the time of his death. But, waiving 
these and other minute distinctions, let us now return to the general writ of 
right. 

This writ ought to be first brought in the court-baron (») of the lord, of 
whom the lands are holden; and then it is open or patent.- but if he holds 
no court, or hath waived his right, remisit curiam suam, it may be brought 
in the king's courts by writ of pracipe originally; (jit) and then it is a writ 
of right cZse; (>) being directed to the sheriff and not the lord, iz) Also, 
when one of the king's immediate tenants in capite is deforced, his writ of 
right is called a writ of ^w^CT^^ in capite,^-]-]) (the improper use of which, 
as well as of the former pracipe quia dominus remisit curiam,{'/S') so as to 
oust the lord of his jurisdiction, is restrained by magna carta,)ia') and, 
being directed to the sheriff and originally returnable in the king's courts, 
is alK) a writ of right close. {b) There is likewise a little writ of right dose, 
secundum consuetwiinem manerii,(79) which lies for the king's tenants in 
ancient demesne, (c) and others of a similar nature, (rf) to try the right of 
their lands and tenements in the court of the lord exclusively, (e) But the 
writ of right patent itself may also at any time be removed into the county- 
court, by writ o{tolt,{/) and from thence into the king's courts by writ of 

tq) F. K. B. 6. OD.Utt.Ue. (n) C. 24. 

M F. S. B. 14S. (6) F. N. B. 6. 

(() Booth. US. ic) am book [I. oh. S. 

«) F. N. B. 9. \i) Kitchen, tit COp^uM. 

(a) SeejMgelM. U) Bncton, 1. 1, c. U.I. 4,lr. 1, c >, uid(r.t,e. 11, 

(«r) Appeal. Mo. 1. 1 L I*. Oldreoor. t.tenfrMawiwe. OMN. B.tsBnK, 

lz)F.N.B.2. nticb,L,niL maAX.br1t/eienctaiia>».V.V.^iX. 



i) Append. No. I, )<. 



176) rPor the reaaonable part.] 
77) rCoiniiuiid for tfae tenant in ca^te.] 
78I fBecatue the lord lua waived his court.] 
79) [According to the ciutom of the muior.] 



Heniy v. Thorpe, 14 AMiama, 103 
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ponei^g) or recordari /adas,(^So) at the suggestion of either party that there 
is a delay or defect of jnstice.C*) 

In the progress of this action, (»') the demandant must allege some seisin 

of the lands and tenements in himself, (8i) or else in some person 
^196] under whom he claims, and then derive the right ''^from the person 

so seised to himself; to which the tenant may answer by denying 
the demandant's right, and averring that he has more right to hold the lancb 
than the demandant has to demand them: and this right of the tenant being 
shown, it then puts the demandant upon the proof of his title: in which, if 
he fails, or if the tenant hath shown a better, the demandant and his heirs 
are personally barred of their claim; bnt if he can make it appear that his 
right is superior to the tenant's, he shall recover the land against the tenant 
and his heirs forever. Bnt even this writ of right, however superior to any 
other, cannot be sued outat any distance of time. For by the ancient law no 
seisin could be alleged by the demandant, but from the time of Henry the 
First;(i) by the statute of Merton, 20 Hen. III. c. 8, from the time of 
Henry the Second; by the statute of Westm. i, 3 Edward I. c. 39, from the 
time of Richard the First; and now, by statute 3a Henry VIII. c. 2, seisin 
in a writ of right shall be within sixty years. So that the possession of lands 
in fee-simple ud interruptedly, for threescore years, is at present a sufficient 
title against all the world; and cannot be impeached by any dormant claim 
whatsoever.(8a) 

I have now gone through the several ^>ecies of injury by ouster and dis- 
possession of the freehold, with the remedies applicable to each. In consid- 

(ff) lUd. IS. W Appenil No. 1. 1 E. 

(h) r. N. B. S. 1. it) GUnT. L 3, c I. Co. Utt 111. 



(80) [That you cause to be recorded.^ 

(81) A writ of ri^ht cannot be maintained without tdiowineaw aetual seisin bylaking 
the apUfs, either in the demandant himself or the ancestor Trom wbom he claima. i H. 
B. I . And the demandant must alle^ in hia connt that hia ancestor was seised 0/ right, 
as well as that he was seised in his demesne as of fee. a B, & P. 570. 5 &i8t, 373. 
And if the count state that the lauds descended to four women, as nieces and co-heirs of 
J. S.. it must also show how they were nieces. 3 B. & P. 45^. i N. R. 66. Proof of 
possession of land and pernancy of the rents '\a prima facie evidence of a seian In fee of 
the pernor. But proof of fbrtj years' subsequent possession by a daughter, while a son 
and heir lived near and knew the fact, is much stronger evidence that the first possessor 
had only a particular estate. S Taunt. 326. 1 MarSi. 68. The court requires a strict 
observance of the prescribed forms iu this proceeding, and will not assist the demandant 
who applies to rectify omissions or irregularities. 3 N. R. 439. i Marsb, 603. i Tannt. 
415. I Bing. 308. Thecourt will not permit the mise joined ma writ of right to be tried 
by a jury instead of the ^rand assize, though both parties dedre it. t B. & P. 19a. As 
to summoning and swearing the four knights, see 3 Moore, 349. i Taunt & Brod. 17. 
They may be summoned from the grand jury when present at the assizes. lb. As to 
the tender of the demymark, and what the demandant must prove previous to the tenant 
being put upon proof of his title, see Holt C. N. P. 657; and see the precedents in plead- 
ing. 3 Cbitty on PI. 4 ed. 1355 to 139a— CHrrrv. See also Liter c Green, 3 Wheftton 
(if S.) 305 (1817). 

(83) This IS far from being universally true; for an nntntermpted possesaon for sixty 
years will not create a title where the claimant or demandant had no right to enter 
within that time; as where an estate in tail, for life, or for years continues above sixty 
years, still the reversioner may enter and recover the estate; Uie possession most be 
adverse, and lord Coke says, " It has been resolved that although a man has been out of 
possession of land for sixty years, yet if his entry Is not tolled he may enter and Imng 
any action of his own possession ; and if his entry be congeable, and tie enter, he may 
have an action of his own possession." 4 Co. 11, b. — CHRisnAN. See Willard on Real 
Est. & Conv. 537 (a ed.). Williams on Real Prop. 196, 450, 451 (6 ed.) Brown's Limita- 
tions, 736. Angetl on Limitations, 374 (6ed.). Bakin v. Ramb, 13 S. & R. (Fa.) 330, 
366(1835). Jacobs V. Rice, 33 111. 360,371 (1664). Pinckney & Bmen v. Bnirue & 
Steiffleos, 3 Vroom (N. JO »'. H (>864). CuDnlngham v. Frandtien, 36 B. & J. (Tex.) 
34, Ai (1867). Uooce V. The SUte, 14 Vroom (N. J.) 103, 306 (1881). 
iiSa 
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eriug which I have been unavoidably led to touch npon such obsolete and 
abstruse learning, as it lies intermixed with, and alone can explain the 
reason of, those parts of the law which are now more generally in use. For, 
without contemplating the whole fabric together, it is impossible to form any 
clear idea of the meaning and connection of those disjointed parts which still 
form a considerable branch of the modem law; such as the doctrine of 
entries and remitter, the levying of fines, and the sufiTering of common 
recoveries. Neither indeed is any considerable part of that, which I have 
selected in this chapter from among the venerable monuments of our 
ancestors, so *absolutely antiquated as to be out cA force ^ though the [*i97 
whole is certainly out of use: there being but a very few instances 
for more than a century past of prosecuting any real action for land by writ 
ai entry, assise, formedon, writ of right, or otherwise. The forms are indeed 
preserved in the practice of common recoveries; but they are forms and 
nothing else; for which the very clerks that pass them are seldom capable to 
assign the reason. But the title of lands is now usually tried in actions of 
ejectment or trespass; of which in the following chapters. (83) 



CHAPTER XI. 
OF DISPOSSESSION, OR OUSTBR, OP CHATTELS REAL. 

*Having in the preceding chapter considered with some attention [^198 
the several species of injury by dispossession or ouster of the 
freehold, together with the regular and well-connected scheme of reme- 
dies by actions real, which are given to the subject by the common law, 
either to recover the possession only, or else to recover at once the posses- 
sion, and also to establish the right of property: the method which I there 
marked out leads me next to consider injuries by ouster of chattels real; that 
is, by amoving the possession of the tenant from an estate by statute-mer- 
chant, statute-staple, recognizance in the nature of it, or elegit;{^i) or from 
an estate for years. 

I. Ouster, or amotion of possession, from estates held by statute, recog- 
nizance, or eUgit, is only liable to happen by a species of disseisin, or turn- 
ing out of the legal propri^o r, before his estate is determined by raising the 
sum for whidi it is given him in pledge. And for such ouster, though the estate 
be merely a chattel interest, the owner shall have the same remedy as for an 
injury to a freehold; viz. , by assize of novel disseisin, (a) But this 
depends upon the several statutes which *create these respective [*I99 
interests, (i) and which expressly provide and allow this remedy in 
case of dispossession. Upon which account it is that Sir Edward Coke ob- 
serves,(t:) that these tenants are said to hold their estates ut liberum tene- 

(a) P. M. B. ITS. Ben. Vll. c. R, ! 9. 

ft) 8««. Weitm. 2. 13 Kdw. I. c. 18. Stat. <frtiKr- (c)IInBt.43. 

cohvAu, [Ofmerch>nH.]37Ei]«. in. c. 9. Slat. IS 

(83) All the real actions which have been mentioned in this chapter, and all otbera 
whatsoever, with the exceptiona of the writ of right of dower, the writ of dowtr u«de 
nihil habet [From whence she derives no interest], and writ of qttare impedit [Wherefore 
did he hinder], have been abolished; and the title to lands is now always tri^, as it waa 
usually in the time of Blackstone, by an action of ejectment or of trespass. — Stswart. 
In the United States all real and mixed actions are geDeraU]r abolisned except eject- 
ment which is the common law remedy to try the title to landa. 

(i) [He hath chosen.] 

1 183 
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tiuntum,(2') undi their debts are paid: because by the statutes they shall 
have an assize, as tenants of the freehold shall have; and in that respect they 
have the similitude of a freehold,Crf)(3) 

II. As for ousler, or amotion of possession, from an estate for years; this 
happens only by a like kind of disseisin, ejection, or turning out, of the 
tenant frx>m the occupation of the land during the continuance of his term. 
(4) For this injury the law has provided him with two remedies, according 
to the circumstances and situation of the wrong-doer: the writ of tjedione 
JirmtE;{^') which lies against any one, the lessor, reversioner, remainder- man, 
or any stranger, who is himself the wrong-doer and has committed the injury 
complained of; and the writ of quare ejecit infra terminum ,{f>) which lies 
not against the wrong-doer or ejector himself, but his feofiee or other person 
claiming under him. These are mixed actions, somewhat between real and 
personal: for therein are two things recovered, as well restitution of the term 
of years, as damages for the ouster or wrong. 

I. A writ then of ejectione frma, or actiou of trespass in ejectment, i;^') 
lieth where lands or tenements are let for a term of years; and afterwards 
the lessor, reversioner, remainder- man, or any stranger, doth eject or oust 
the lessee of his tenn. ie) In this case he shall have his writ of ejection to 
call the defendant to answer for entering on the lands so demised to the 
plaintiffforatermthat is not yet expired, and ejecting him.(y)(8) And by 
this writ the plaintiff shall recover back his term, or the remainder of it, 
■with damages. (9) 

(d) Bee book U. ch. 10. 

(«) F. N. B. MO. 



(/) Bee Appendix, No. n. 1 1. 



.e of noT«I diaaeiain, as we have aeeti in the notes to the lajft chapter, ii now 



(3) [As a freehold.] 

(3) The assize of nore^ ... 
abwiahed. These tenants therefore have the same rented}' for the ouster of ueiT p 
aion as the tenant of the freehold, — an ejectment. — Stswart, 

(4) One objection in England to the action of ejectment was that it wonld not lie for 
rents, commons and incorporeal hereditaments; but in Pennsylvania the supreme court 
has held that ejectment may be maintained notwithstanding the grant under a lease may 
have been an incorporeal interest. L,andl. and Ten. in Pa. (Ja^son & Gross, 18S4) p. 
731-33. Angell on Limitations, p. 372 (6 ed. 1876). 

(5) ["In treapass for a form;'' tre^usain ejectment.] Thorn v. Reed, i Pike (Ark.) 
490 (1839)- 

(6) [Why he hath ejected within the term.} Sedgwick on Title to I..ands (1 ed.) J 31, 
p. i>. 

(7) See, in general, Adams on ^ectment. Tidd Prac. (Bed.) 518. etc. Rnniagton on 
^ectment, by Ballatine. Com. Dig. Bjcctmeat. r Chitty on PI. {4 ed.) 173. 

In general, ejectment will lie to recover possession of any thing whereon an entry can 
be made, and whereof the aheriff can deliver possession. Bnt an ejectment cannot be 
maintained for a close. (11 Rep. 55. Godb. 53,) a manor, without describiug the quan- 
tity of land therein, (Latch. 61. Latw. Rep. 301. Hetl. 146,] a messuage and tenement, 
(i Bast, 441. Stra. 834;) but after verdict (even pending a rule to arrest the judgment 
on this ground ) the court will give leave to enter the veniict according to the judge's 
notes for the messuage only, (8 East, 357;) nor a messuage or tenement, (3 Wils. 33,) nor 
a messuage situate in the parishes of A. and B., or one of them, (7 Mod. 457,) nor for 
things that lie merely in grant, not capable of being delivered in execution, as an advow- 
aon, common in eross. (Cro. Jac. 146,) a piscary. lb. Cro. Car, 491. 8 Mod. 377. i 
Brownl. 143. Contra, /■«■ Aahursi, J., i T. R. 361. And where the owner of the fee by 
indenture granted to A. free liberty to dig for tin, and all other metals, throughout cer- 
tain lauds thereby described, and the use of all water, water-courses, and to make adits. 
etc.. reserving to himself liberty to drive any new adit and to carry any new water-course 
over the premises gTHuted, habendum for twenty-one years, wiUi right of re.«nti7 for 
breach of covenants, this deed, it was held, did not amount to a lease, but contained a 
mere license to dig, etc., and the grnntee could not maintain ejectment for mines lying 
within the limits oS the set but not connected with the workings of the grantee. 3 B, £ 
A, 7a4— Chittv. 

(81 Redfield v. U. and S. R. R. Co., 35 Barb. 57 ( 1857). 

(9) Cook II. Thornton, 6 Va. 17 (1827) (Rand.). Beach v. Beach, 18 Vt. 398 (1846). 
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^ince the disuse of real actions, this mixed proceeding is become [*200 
the common method of trying the title to lands or tenements. (10) 
It may not therefore be improper to delineate, with some degree of minute- 
ness, its history, the manner of its process, and the principles whereon it is 
grounded. 

We have before seen,(^) that the writ of covenant, for breach of the eon- 
tract contained in the lease for years, was anciently the only specific remedy 
for recovering against the lessor a term from which he had ejected his lessee, 
together with damages for the ouster. (11) But if the lessee was ejected by 
a .stranger, claiming under a title 3uperior(A} to that of the lessor, or by 
a grantee of the reversion, (who might at any time by a common reco^'cry 
have destroyed the term,)(t) though the lessee might still maintain an 
action of covenant against the lessor for non-performance of his contract or 
lease, yet he could not by any means recover the term itself. If the ouster 
was committed by a mere stranger, without any title to the land, the lessor 
might indeed by a real action recover possession of the freehold, but the 
lessee had no other remedy against the ejector but in damages, by a writ of 
efectione/rma, for the trespass committed in ejecting him from his farm.(i) 
But afterwards, when the courts of equity began to oblige the ejector to 
make a specific restitution of the land to the party immediately injured, the 
courts of law also adopted the same method of doing complete justice:( la) 
and, in the prosecution of a writ of ejectment, introduced a species of remedy 
not warranted by the original writ nor prayed by the declaration, 
(which are *ca]culated for damages merely, and arc silent as to any [*2oi 
restitution,) viz., a judgment to recover the term, and a writ of pos- 
session thereupon. (/ ) This method seems to have been settled as early as 
the reign of Bdward XV.\(m) though it hath been 3aid(n) to have first be- 
gun under Henry VII. , because it probably was Aen first apphed to its pres- 
ent principal use, that of trying the title to the land. 

The better to apprehend the contrivance whereby this end is effected, we 
must recollect that the remedy by ejectment is in its original an action 
brought by one who hath a lease for years, to repair the injury done him by 
dispossession. ( 1 3) In order therefore to convert it into a method of trying 
titles to the freehold, it is first necessary that the claimant do take possession 
of the lands, to empower him to constitute a lessee for years, that may be 
capable of receiving this injury of dispossession. For it would be an offence, 

(0) BaecuelB'. wtiale conit MKnled. And per Belkn&p, wb«ii^ a, 

<n) F, N. B. lis. nun Is oniUd From bis term t^ > Blmuer, tbe com- 

[) Bee book 11. ch. <t. mon law Ib that be ib*11 h*ve ft vm ot ekiHont 

I „ _ . .... > ■ ■ ■■ d If be be 



(t) P. 0, Rlc, li, mtfaoneJkMmn'atiiuttmaelion frmie inlnn^m who oiuted bim; uv) 
de (rcQKutniiafi nature. gkplaiBUffiK momn mi ooited by bla leoor, ■ writ of coTenant; ■ 



unTu damaaeiti 
n BnMvtou am 



nf plut aie a 
iqunB&nf /a 



gruiMe of tbe rarenliiD, a wiit o 



_„^ ._ ..Id be «b«ll o. 

fonutbrndt aneaoKt atamot xpedal count, etc] Tlu. Abr. tit. ffed./lnn 2. See 

■tc' fHodMncwfaeinHnill. Et Bnct I. 4 ^ ' 

If, tM lane at otufe de tm 



ideim (() See Appraid. No. II. i*. propept. 

...Hteata (m) T M*. IV. (. Ar Talrtki il Aome jwrt <fM- 

, , .„,. __, r, bri^ ae Hoatfmm.UiMiitlgrtaivemtmieniKipdft ore". 

mnumf.- H^farltuet migraiMe de fCi«n<iin, M«fe ttHaieatu fn qvan daU infra iermimmi eLHnal 

deromaatiieniunn knar, ttamnUraapaM emit, nU arrvt.dBmmtt lo^ in ikmaffa. [1/ • plalntllT 

etc. [Ainitof^ferfliinrj^iiwIalnlMDatiireineralr bring a wilt ol ttnOmiJbmr he AUX raoorer tha 

ui actloii of tresptn, Dad ihe pUlnttff ou onljp remunder of Us teim aa well M in ft euae dtcit 

norm tiut nutol Uieterm wblch U nnezidTeil, biftv termbnm, uA If It be all nin out, he aball 

the «me aa in treapui, a man aluU reoovtr do leeorer the wbole la dunacn.] Bio. Abr. UL qa"" 

damans fbr tnenui not committed, but to be aan- tIttU infra lamiiHim.t. 

mlmd. ButtonwoTerhiilermheniuHtauelvan (n)F.N.azn. 



(loj Parley ii. Craee, 
(ii) Sedgwick and V 
P -45- 
(la) Sedgwick and Wait o 
(13) ChJker v. Chalker, i 
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called in our law mamUnance, (of which in the next book,) to convey a title 
to another, when the grantor is not in possession of the land; and indeed it 
was doubted at first, whether this occasional possession, taken merely for the 
purpose of conveying the title, excused the lessor from the legal guilt of 
maintenance. (o)( 14) When therefore a person, who hath right of entry into 
lands, determines to acquire that possession, which is wrongfully withheld 
by the present teuant, he makes (as by law he may) a fonnal entry on the 
premises; and being so in the possession of the soil, he there, upon the land, 
seals and delivers a lease for years to some third person or lessee; and, having 
thus given him entry, leaves him in possession of the premises. This lessee 
is to stay upon the land till the prior tenant, or he who had the previous pos- 
session, enters thereon afresh and ousts him; or till some other person (either 

by accident or by agreement beforehand) comes upon the land, and 
*202] turns him *out or ejects him. For this injury the lessee is entitled 

to his action of ejectment against the tenant, or this casual ejector, 
whichever it was that ousted him, to recover back his term and damages. 
But where this action is brought against su<;h a casual ejector as is before 
mentioned, and not against the very tenant in possession, the court will not 
suffer the tenant to lose his possession without any opportunity to defend it. 
Wherefore it is a standing rule, that no plaintiff shall proceed in ejectment 
to recover land against a casual ejector, without notice given to the tenant in 
possession, (if any there be,) and making him a defendant if he pleases.(i5) 
And, in order to maintain the action, the plaintiff must, in case of any 
defence, make out four points before the court; viz., title, hctse, entry, and 
ouster.{\(>) First, he must show a good litle in his lessor, which brings the 
matter of right entirely before the court; then, that the lessor, being seised 
or posse.ssed by virtue of such title, did make him the lease for the present 
term; thirdly, that he, the lessee or plaintiff, did enter or take possession in 
consequence of such lease; and then, lastly, that the defendant ousted or 
ejected him.(i7) Whereupon he shall have judgment to recover his term 
and damages; and shall, in consequence, have a writ of possession, which the 
sheriff is to execute by delivering him the undisturbed and peaceable pos- 
session of his term. 

This is the regular method of bringing an action of ejectment, in which 
the title of the lessor comes collaterally and incidentally before the court, in 
order to show the injury done to the lessee by this ouster. This method 
must be still continued in due form and strictness, save only as to the notice 
to the tenant, whenever the possession is vacant, or there is no actual occu- 
pant of the premises; and also in some other cases.(i8) But, as much 
trouble and formality were found to attend the actual making of the lease, 
entry, and ouster, a new and more easy method of trying titles by writ of 
ejectment, where there is any actual tenant or occupier of the premises in 

(0) 1 Ch. Rep. Append. S>. 



(14) BiOwoe of Actions of Law, 459. 

{15) Sedgwick and Wait on Trial of TiUe to Land, 16. 

(16) Evans V. Hinds, a Hill, ao6 (S. C. 1834). 

(17) He was also compelled to prove that the defeadant was in ac 
time of the cotnmencement of his suit. Redfield V. U. and S. B 
57 (1857 J. 

(18) When the remedy by ejectment is pursued in an in{enor court, the fictions of the 
modem system are not apphcable; for inferior courts have not the power of framing 
rules for confessing lease, entry, and ouster, nor the means, if such rules were entered 
into, of enforcing obedience to them, i Keb. 6go, 795. Gilb. Eject. 38. Adams on 
Eject 173, If the rule requiring service of notice upon the tenant in posse.viion cannot 
be observed on account of his having quitted, and Ins plsice of residence is unknown. {1 
Stra. 1064. 4 T. R. 461, 1 Ihe claimant must resort to the ancient practice. (Ad. Eject. 
iHi,) except in particular cases, provided for by the 4 Geo. U. c 38, 11 Geo. IL c 19, and 
57 Geo. III. c. 5a.— CaiTTY. 

11S6 
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dispute, was invented somewhat more than a century ago, by the lord chief 
justice RoIle,(/) who then sat in the court of upper bench; so called 
during the exile of king Charles the *Second, This new method [*203 
entirely depends upon a string of legal fictions; no actual lease is 
made, no actual entry by the plaintiff, no actual ouster by the defendant; but 
all are merely ideal, for the sole purpose of trying the title.(i9) To this 
end, in the proceedings(j) a lease for a term of years is stated to have betai 
made, by him who claims title, to the plaintiff who brings the action, as by 
John Rogers to Richard Smith, which plaintiff ought to be some real person, 
and not merely an ideal fictitious one who hath no existence, as is frequently 
though unwarrantably practiced; (r) (20) it is also stated that Smith the lessee 
entered; and that the defendant William Stiles, who is called ^^ casual ejector, 
ousted him; for which ouster he brings this action. As soon as this action 
is brought, and the complaint fully stated in the declaration,(j) Stiles, the 
casual ejector, or defendaiit, sends a written notice to the tenant in possession 
of the lands, as George Saunders, informing him of the action brought by 
Richard Smith, and transmitting hini a copy of the declaration; withal 
assuring him that he, Stiles the ddendant, has no title at all to the premises, 
and sh^ make no defence; and therefore advising the tenant to appear in 
court and defend his own title: otherwise he, the casual ejector, will suffer 
judgment to be had against him; and thereby the actual tenant Saunders 
will inevitably be turned out of possession. (^)C2i) On receipt of this 
friendly caution, if the tenant in possession does not within a limited time 
apply to the court to be admitted a defendant in the stead of Stiles, he is 
supposed to have no right at all; and, upon judgment being had against 
Stiles the casual ejector, Saunders the real tenant will be turned out of pos- 
session by the sheriff. 

But, if the tenant in possession applies to be made a defendant, it is allowed 
him upon this condition; that he enter into a rule of court(u) to confess, at 
the trial of the cause, three of the four requisites for the maintenance of the 
plaintiff's action; viz., the lease of Rogers the lessor, the entry of 
Smith *the plaintiff, and his ouster by Saunders himself, now made [^204 
the defendant instead of Stiles: which requisites being wholly ficti- 
tious, should the defendant put the plaintiff to prove them, he must of course 
be non-suitedfor want of evidence; but by such stipulated confession oi lease, 
entry, and ouster, the trial will now stand upon the merits of the title only.(2a) 



(pi BtrL Pract IU«. UK. edit 1«T. <•) Append. 

(a) S«« Appena. No. U. H 1, Z. (» VAO.. 



. M>. U. ) 2. 

'lUd, IS. 



(19) An actual entry ia necessary to avoid a fine levied with proclamation a, according 
to the statute 4 Hen. Vtl. c 34, (see "book 1, p. 352;) and the demise laid in the ejectment 
mnst be subsequent to the entry; but that is the only case in which an actual entry is 
required, (2 Stra, 1086. Dong. 4Sa 1 T. R. 741. 4 Bro. P. C. 353. 3 Burr. 1895, 7 T. 
B.. 43J. I Prest. Conv. 307. 9 East, 1^\\ unless it ia an ejectment brought to recover on 
a vacant possession, and not by a landlord upon a right of re-entry under the 4 Geo. II. 
c. aS; in which case the lessor or his attorney must actually seal a lease upon the premi- 
ses to the platntiiT, who mitst be ejected by a real person. See the mode of proceeding, 
1 Crompt. Prac. 198.— Chki<)Tian. The action of trespass in ejectment has qeen insti- 
tuted for the sole purpose of trying the title to lands or tenements. Doe v. G. R. R. & 
Bkg. Co., I Kelly 514, 533 (1846I. 

(10) The practice was reprobated, because it was considered that it provided no 
responsibility for costs in case the defendant succeeded, hut this objection is now 
obviated b^ its being always part of the consent rule that in such case the lessor of the 
plaintiff will pay the costs, and an attachment will lie against him for disobedience of 
this as of every other rule of court Adams on Eject, 135, 29S.— Chitty, 
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This done, the declaration is altered by inserting the name of George Saun- 
6aa instead of William Stiles, and the cause goes down to trial under the 
name of Smith, (the plaintiff,) on the demise of Rogers, (the lessor,) against 
Saunders, the new defendant. And therein the lessor of the plaintiff is bound 
to make out a clear title; otherwise his fictitious lessee cannot obtain judg- 
ment to have possession of the land for the term supposed to be granted. (23) 
But, if the lessor makes out his title in a satisfactory manner, then judgment 
and a writ of possession shall go for Richard Smith the nominal plaintiff, who 
by this trial has proved the right of John Rogers, his suppfsed lessor. Yet, 
to prevent fraudulent recoveries of the possession, by collusion with the ten- 
ant of the land, all tenants are obliged by statute 11 Geo. II. c. 19, on pain 
of forfeiting three years' rent, to give notice to their landlords, when served 
with any declaration in ejectment; and any landlord may by leave of the 
court be made a co-defendant to the action, in case the tenant himself appears 
to it; or, if he makes default, though judgment must be then signed against 
the casual ejector, yet execution shall be stayed, in case the landlord applies 
to he made a defendant, and enters into the common rule;(z4) a right which 
indeed the landlord had, long before the provision of this statute;(j') in like 
manner as (previous to the statute of Westm. 2, c. 3) if iu a real action the 
tenant of the fireehold made default, the remainder-man or reversioner had a 
right to come in and defend the possession; lest, if judgment were had 
gainst the tenant, the estate of those behind should be turned to a naked 
right. (k')(25) But, if the new defendants, whether landlord or tenant, or 
both, after entering into the common rule, fail to appear at the trial, and 
to confess lease, entry, and ouster, the plaintiff, Smith, must indeed be 

<•) stfi. PiMt. iu«. iM, 111, 2a. 1 Hod. ». saik. (w) BiBckiii, 1. 6, c 10, j 14. 



tug in ejectment, where there wu an unsatisfied term raised for the pnipose of si 
an annuity, though the heir claimed the estate snhject to that charge. But a b 
term may be presumed to be surrendered. 3 T. R. 695. I T. R. 758. In Doe o 
demise of Bowennan v. Sybonrn, 7 T. R. 3, lord Kenyon declared that in all cases wtaeK 
trustees ought to convey to the beneficial owner he would leave it to the jury to presume, 
where such a presiunption might reasonably be made, that they had conveyed accord- 
ingly, in order to prevent a just title from being defeated by a matter of form. Btit if 
such a presumption cannot be made, he who has only the equitable estate cannot recover 
in ejectment Jones v. Jones, 7 T. R. 46. The doctrine respecting the presumption of a 
■orrender of a tenn, though assigned to attend the inheritance, still prevails. 3 B. & A. 
710, 783. 3 Bar. & Cres. 616; but see Mr. Sngden's able essay on the subject of presom- 
ing tjie suirender of a term. A peraon who claims under an elegit sued out against the 
landlord cannot recover in ejectment against the tenant whose lease was granted prior 
to theplaintiff's judgment. 8 T. E.. i, — Christian. 

(33) Before the following rules it was necessary for lessor of plaintiff to prove 00 the 
trial the defendant's possession of the premises in question, although the defendant had 
entered into the general consent rule, to confess lease, entry, and ouster. 7 T. R. 317. 
I B. & P. 573. But by rule in King's Bench, M. T. rSao, it was ordered that in every 
action of qectment the defendant shall specif in the consent mle for what premises he 
intends to defend, and shall consent in such rule to confess upon the trial that the 
defendant (if he defends as tenant, or, in case he defends as landlord, that his tenant) 
was, at the time of the service of the declaration, in the possession of such premises; 
and that if upon the trial the defendant shall not confess such possession, as well as 
lease, entry, and ouster, whereby the plaintiff shall not be able further to prosecute hb 
*nit against the said defendant, then no costs shall be allowed for not further prose- 
cnting the same, bnt the said defendant shall pay costs to the plaintiff, in that case to be 
taxeoT In the following year the same rule was adopted by the court of Common Pleas. 
See I Brod, & Bing. 470,— Chitty. 

(J4) Ex fiarie matik, a Bail. 9 fS. C. 1830). 'Township of Union f. Bavliss, 11 Vroom, 
«o,6i{N.J. 1877). 

(3;) A devisee, although he has never been in possession, has been permitted to defend 
■s a landlord noder this statute. 11 Geo. II. c. 19. 4 T. R. 133.— (^OTTv. Newdl ob 
l^Ktment, 3-7 (1891). 
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there *aon-stuted, for want of proving those requisites; but judgment [*30S 
will in the end be entered sgainst the casual ejector Stiles; for the 
condition on which S&unders, or his landlord, was admitted a defendant is 
broken, and therefore the plaintiff is put again in the same situation as if he 
never had appeared at all; the consequence of which (we have seen) would 
have been, that judgment would have been entered for the plaintiff, and the 
sheriff, by virtue of a writ for that puipose, would have turned out Saunders, 
and delivered possession to Smith. The same process therefore as would 
have beeu had, provided no conditional rule had been ever made, must now 
be pursued as soon as the condition is broken. (26) 

The damages recovered in these actions, though formerly their only intent, 
are now usually (since the title has been considered as the principal question) 
very small and inadequate, amounting commonly to one shilling, or some 
other trivial sum. In order therefore to complete the remedy when the pos- 
session has been long detained from him that hath the right to it, an action 
of trespass also lies, after a recovery in ejectment, to recover the mesne pn^ts 
which the tenant in possession has wrongfully received. (27) Which action 

(36) Where an qectment ia defended merely to continue the poagewrJon of the premise* 
and no defence ia nude at the trial, the practke Is for the crier of the cotut, first, to call 
the defendant to confcM lease, entry, and ouster, and then the plaintiff, as in other cases 
of nonsuits, to come forth, or he vill lose hia wilt of nisi priu& Though in this case the 
judgment is given uainst the casual ejector, vet the co^ are taxed as in other cases, 
and if Oie realdefenfint refuses to pay them the court will Kraut an attachment against 
him. Salt. 359. In like manner, u there be a verdict for the defendant, or the nominal 
plaintiff be non-onited without the default of the defendant, the defendant must tax his 
coats and ane out a -writ of execution against the nominal plaintiff; and if, upon tervinK 
the lessor of the plaintiff with hia vnit and a copy of the rule to confess lease, entry, ana 
ouster, the lessor of the plaintiff does not pay the costs, the conrt will grant an attach- 
ment wainst him. 3 Cromp. Pract. 314. In ejectment the unsuccessful party may 
le-try (be some question as often as be pleases without the leave of the conrt; for by mak- 
ing a fresh demise to anoUier nominal character, it becomes the action or a new [>lainti£r 
upon another right, and the courts of law cannot any further prevent this repetition of 
the action than by ordering the proceedings In one qectment to be stayed till the costs 
of a former ejectment, though Drought m another court, be discharged. 3 Bla. Rep. 
1158. Bsmes, 133. But a court of equity, in some instances where there have been 
several trials in ejectment for the same piemises, though the title was entirely legal, has 
granted a perpetual injunction. I P. Wma 673.— Chbisman. 

New proceedings for the recovery of land have been created by the Common-Law 
Procedure Act, 1853, and the former action of ejectment has given place altogether to 
this new procedure. 

The form of action which has been abolished was valuable in this respect,— that it 
allowed no questions to be raised except that of title. If the person who broneht the 
action had a right to possession , he was entiUed to recover, without regard to wheuei the 
person in poaseasion or who took defence to the acticm had ousted him or not. The new 
action is also an action for recovery of the land, without regard to any other claim which 
may exist between the parties. 

An action of qectment is now commenced by the issue of a writ directed to the persou* 
in possession by name, and to all persons entitled to defend the possession of^the pr©- 
perty claimed, which property mast be described in the writ with reasonable certainty. 

Thewrit must state the names of all the persons in whom the title ia alleged to be; ond 
it commands the persons to whom it is directed lo appear, within sixteen days aftw Mrvice 
in the court from which it issued, to defend the possession of the property sued for, or 
•ocb part thereof as they may think fit. It must also contain a notice that m default of 
^^arance they may be turned out of pooseosion. — Stkwart. _ 

It has not been deemed necessary to pursue the new procedure further than is contamed 
in the fortsoing extract The action has been divested of its cumbrous fictions, and all 
the ends of red justice are attained by a aimple and intelligible process. Many of the 
United SUtes had long preceded Bnglaud in this valuable reform; hut several still con- 
tinue to employ the ancient form; and in the circuit courts of the United States, in 
those states in which it was in use when those courU were eaUbliabed, it is rtill 
employed .— Sharswooc. 

(37 ) Beach V. Beach, 30 Vt. 85, 89 (1847). But with reference to mesne profits accrued 
iqi to the day of the verdict, asd in coses where the tenancy existed tmder lease or ogtce- 
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may be bronght in the name of either the nominal plaintiff in the ejectment, 
or his lessor, gainst the tenant in possession, whetiier he be made party to 
the ejectment or sufiers jm^ment to go by default. (_x) In this case the 
judgment in ejectment is conclusive evidence against the defendant for all 
profits which have accrued since the date of the d^nise stated in the former 
declaration of the plaintiff; but if the plaintiff sues for any antettdent profits 
the defendant may make a new defence. (28) 



ment, resort to UiuMpante action iamperMded by sect i of stet. t Geo. IV. c S7, which 
enacts, " Wherever thereafter it shall appear on the trial of any ejectment, at the suited 
a landlord against a tenant, that such tenant or his attorney hath been served with dne 
notice of trid, the plaintiff shall not be non-suited for defaiut of the defendant's appear- 
ance, or of confession of lease, entrr, and ouster; bnt the production of the consent rule 
and undertaking of the defendant shall in all sach cases oe sufficient evidence of lease, 
entry, and ouster; and the judge before whom such cause shall come on to be tried shaU, 
whether the defendant shall appear upon such trial or not, permit the plaintiff on the 
trial, after proof of his right to recover poaaeasion of the wnole or of any part of the 
pTMnises mentioned in the declaration, to go into evidence of the mesne ^x^ta thereof 
which shall or might have accrued from 9ie day of the eipiration or determination of 
the tenant's interest in the same down to the time of the verdict ^ven in the cause, or to 
some preceding day, to be specially mentioned therein; and the jury on the trial finding 
for the plaintiff shall in such cose give their verdict upon the whole matter, both as to 
the recovery of the whole or any part of the premises, and also as to the amount of the 
damages to be paid for such mesne profits. The said act not to bar the landlord from 

bringing trespass for the mesne TOofits to accrue from the verdict or the day si '*— ' 

therein aown to the day of the delivery of possession of the premises r 
ejectment "— ChiTTY. 

The action to recover titesne profits is an action guare dausuftt /regit [Why did he 
break the close], and cannot be maintained without proof of the trespass. Thompson n. 
Bower, Go Barb. 463, 478 (N. Y. 1S71). City of Aptdachicola v. Apalachicola Land Co., 
9Fla. 340, 349(i86r). 

(38) Sumter v. I^hie, i Treadw. loa, 105 (S. C. iSia], The defendant may plead the 
statute of limitations, and by that means protect himself from the payment of all 
mesne profits except those which have accrued within the last nx years. Bull. N. P. 88. 

The common remedy by ^ectment ia generally treated as a mixed action, the party 
interest^ thereby recovering his esiaie and damages for the ouster; bnt as those datnages 
are nominal, and the claimant must in order to recover the intermediate profits resort to 
an action of trespass, such action of ejectment is in snbatance merely for the recovery of 
the estate. But in one instance, in favor of landlords, a remedy by ejectment is given 
nearly resembling the ancient and mixed action; for it is enacted by i Geo. IV. c. 87, 
that npon refusal by a late tenant to deliver up possession npon the expiration of his 

'inancy by lease or written agreement, ani" -"-- ' — '-* ' ^ -' ;-■-- •■<-- i-.-ji-_j 

-n bringing an qectment. may address a _. 

tenant, requiring him to appear in court on the first day of the next term, or if in Wales, 
or the counties palatine of^Chester, I^ncaster, or Durham, on the first day of the assizes, 
or appearance-d^y, there to be made defendant, and to find bail; or in case of his non- 
appearance, upon production of the lease, agreement, etc. and the proper affidavits by 
the landlord, etc., the court ma^^ grant a rule, calling on the tenant to show cause why 
he should not, npon beini? admitted defendant, besides entering into the common rule, 
undertake, in case a verdict should pass against him, to give the plaintiff a judgment, to 
be entered up against the real defendant of the term next preceding the trial, and also 
why he should not enter into a recognizance by himself and two sufficient sureties in a 
reasonable sum (to be named) conditioned to pay the costs and damages which shall be 
recovered by the plaintiff in the action. Upon the rule being made absolute, if the 
tenant do not conform, judgment to be for the plaintiff. The act further provides that, 
whether the defendant appear or not at the trial, the plaintiff may go into proof, and the 
jury give damages for mesne profits down to the verdict or a day specified therein. See 
I Dowl. & Ryl. 433. But when the required undertaking is given, it is provided that if 
it appear to the judge that the Ending of the jury was contrary to the evidence, he may 
order a stay of execution till the fifth day of the next term; and be is bound to make 
this order if the defendant desire it, upon his undertaking to give security not to com- 
mit any kind of waste, or sell the crops, etc. And if the result of the trial under this act 
be against the landlord, the tenant shall have judgment with double costs. 

" It sufficiently appears on the whole record in the gectment, that the plaintiff was in 
pooMssion, that the defendjuit ousted him on a certain day, and detained the poMeawm 
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Such is the modem way of obliquely bringing in question the title to lands 
and tenements, in order to try it in this collateral manner; a method whic^ 
is now univer^ly adopted iu almost every case. It is founded on the same 
principle as the ancient writs of assize, being calculated to try the mere 
possessory title to an estate; and hath succeeded to those real actions, 
*as being infinitely more convenient for attaining the end of justice; [*2o6 
because, the form of the proceeding being entirely fictitious, it is 
wholly in the power of the court to direct the application of that fiction so as 
to prevent fraud and chicane, and eviscerate the very truth of the title. The 
writ ofejectment and its nominal parties (as was resolved by all thejudges)(jv) 
are "judicially to be considered as the fictitious form of an action really 
brought by the lessor of the plaintiff i^ainst the tenant iu possession ; invented, 
under the control and power of the court, for the advancement of justice in 
many respects; and to force the paTti.es to go to trial on the merits, without 
being entangled in the nicety of pleadings on either side."(39) 

(V) Mich. S2 Qm. D. 4Burr.MS. 



Jury may well give damagea for the who! 
V. Cowan, 4 Dall. i^, 139 (Pa. 1794). 

The jndgtueiit " is conclusive aa to title, for the wholg time laid in the demise. Bat 
if the plaintiff would recover the profits beyond the time of the demise, the defendant 
may put him to prove his title, because the record only shows that he recovered the tenn 
ntenhoned in the declaration. Bailey v. Fairplay, 6 Binn. 450, 455 (Pa. 1814). 

The statute i Geo. IV. c. 87 doea not extend to the cose of a leasee holdins; over after 
notice to quit, eiven by himself, where his tenancy has not expired by the effiuz of dme. 
1 Dowl. & RyL 540. And where a tenant holds from year to year, without a lease or 
agreement in writing, it is not within the first section of the statute, (i Geo. IV. c. 87). 
S B. & A. 7^0. But an agreement in wriiing. for apartments for three months certain 
comes within the meaning of the words of the act, where the party holds for any tenn, 
or number of years certain, or from year to year, 5 B, & A, 766. 1 Dowl. & Ryl. 433, ' 
A tenant being in possession, under an aereement that the landlord should grant a lease 
for eight yean, anu that the tenant should pay 401. for every day he held over, continued 
to hoH the whole time, though the lease was never granted; and, npon his holding over, 
notice to quit and demand of possession, with notice of ejectment, was regularly served. 
It was held that the tenant was not to be treated as a tenant from year to year, and that 
the demand of possesion was snfilcient notice within the statute, so as to entitle the 

Slaintiff to the benefit of the undertaking and security required by that statute, a Dowl. 
: Ryl- 5«5. 

The rule nisi, calling; on a tenant to enter into a recognizance under this statute, need 
not specify all the paiticulai^ thereby required, as the court may mould the rule accord* 
ing to its requisites, upon showing cause. 5 B. & A. 766. i Dowl. & Ryl. 433. The 
time within wuich the undertaking and security required by the statute shall be given is 
to be fixed by the court at the time the rule is granted. 3 Dowl. & Ryl. 688. After a 
rule granted in a cause entitled Doe, etc. v. Roe, to which the tenant in poaseasiou 
^>peared, judgment was entered up and execution taken out against the tenant by name, 
and it was held not to be irreeular. 3 Dowl. & R:^l. 330. 

The court, on making a rule absolute under this act (no cause being shown) for the 
tenant's undertaking to give the plaintiff judgment, to be entered np against the real 
defendant, and to enter into a recognizance in a reasonable sum conditioned to pay the 
costs and damages which should be recovered by the plaintiff in the action, ordered the 
tenant to appear in the next succeeding term, to find such bail as was specified in the 
fonner rule; and, on no cause lieine shown to that order, they directed the rule for 
entering up judgment for the plaintiff to be made absolute. The court can only give a 
reasonable sum for the costs of the action, and not for the mesne profits, the amonnl of 
which must be ascertained by the prothonotary. 6 Moore, 54. See further, as to the 
proceedings on this statute, Tidd (8ed.) 54 1. eto,— CmTTY. 

(19I Read V. Read, s Call r6o, 183 (Va. 1804). Actions of ejechnent, as has been ob- 
flerved, ha\-e succeeded to those real actions called possessory actions; but an inconveni- 
i found to result from them which did not follow from real actions, to which it 
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But a writ of ejectment is not an adequate means to try the title of all 
estates; for on those things whereon an entry cannot in &ct be made, no 
entry shall be supposed by any fiction of the parties. Therefore an eject- 
ment will not lie of an advowson, a rent, a common, or other incorporeal 
hereditament :(r) (30) except for tithes in the hands of lay appropriators, by 
the express purview of statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 7,(31) which doctrine hath 
since been extended, by analogy, to tithes in the hands of the clergy:(<i)(32) 
nor will it lie in such cases where the entry of him that hath the right is taken 
away by descent, discontinuance, twenty years' dispossession, or otherwise. 

This action of ejectment is, however, rendered a very easy and expeditious 
remedy to landlords whose tenants are in arrear, by statute 4 Geo. II. c. 28, 
which enacts that every landlord who hath by his lease a right of re-entry in 
case of non-payment of rent, when half a year's rent is due and no sufficient 
distress is to be had, may serve a declaration in ejectment on his tenant, or 
fix the same upon some notorious part of the premises, which shall be valid 
without any formal re-entry or previous demand of rent. And a recovery 
in such ejectments shall be final and conclusive, both in law and equity, 
unless the rent and all costs be paid or tendered within six calendar months 
afterwards. (33) 

(■) Bi«wnl. I». Cm. Car. Ml Btn.H. (a) Cro. Car. 101. 2 LoRlRajiii. 7SR. 



thecontt, the courts of equity will now grant a perpetual injunction torestiain the party 
from bringiug Any farther qectment. See Barefoot v. Pry, Bnnb. 158, pi. 138. Selw. 
N. P. 78o.—ARCaBOIJ). 

Under all the changes of practice and the purposea to which the action (^ejectment U 
applied, it has been permitted to be brought oniyagainst some person in possesaion, ex- 
ercising acts of ownership, and cUiming title; and tliis possession must be exclusive cX 
the public to authorize the action to be brought against an individual as occupant. Red- 
field f. U- 8c S. R. R. Co., 3; Barb. 54, 58 (N. Y. 1S51). As a general rule, any real pro- 
perty for the recovery of which an action of ejectment will lie, may be held adversdy, 
and any interest in luida for whi^ the action will not lie CBimot. Newell on Ejeetment, 

(30) 
jGree , , , . . , 

Taylor's Landlord and Tenant, 588 {7 ed. 1879). 

131 ) Rowan v. Kelsey, 18 Barb. 484, 488 (N. Y. i8s4). 

(33) Browne on Actiona of Law, 461. 

(33] Where there is a anfficieut distress upon the premises, the landlord cannot main- 
tain an ejectment upon his right of re-entry for non-payment of rent under this statute; 
nor can he maintain an action of ejectment for a forfeiture at common law unless he has 
demanded the rent on the last of the specified days forthe payment thereof, jiisl before 
sunset. As where the proviso in a leaae is, "that, if the rent shall be behind and unpaid 
by the space of thirty or any other number of days after the daysof payment, it ahall be 
lawful lor the lessor to re-enter," a demand must be made of the precise rent in arrear 
on the thirtieth or other last day, a convenient time just before and until aunset, upon 
the land, or at the dwelling-house, or the most notorious place, i Saund. 387, n. 16. 7 
T. R. 117- 

Tlie II Geo. II. c. 19, a 16 gives the landlord a sum man* remedy, by application to two 
justices of the peace, where a tenant at rack-rent, or at full three-fourths of the yearly 
valne, being in arrear a year's rent, deserts the premisea and leaves the same uncultivated 
or nnoccutjied and no sufficient distress thereon. In such case, after fourteen days' 
notice, the justices may put the landlord in possesaion; and the 57 Geo. III. c. 53 extends 
the regulation to such tenants as are half a year in arrear. Aa to the proceeding of the 
justice* under these acts, and how far the record of such proceedings will be conclusjre 
in their behalf, see 3 Bar. & Cres. 649. 

Difficulties having frequently arisen, and considerable expenses having been incurred, by 
reason of the refusal of persons who had been permitted to occupy, or who had intruded 
themselves into, parish houses, to deliver up possession of such houses, by stat. 59 Geo. 
III. c. 13, s. 34, two justices are empowered in such cases to cause possession to be deliv- 
ered to church-wardens and overseers. The mode of proceeding is prescribed bv thin 
statute. The visitors and feo&ees of a free grammar-school who have dismissed the 
■chool-niaster for misconduct cannot maintain ejectment for the school-house till they 
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*j. thb'vmXoiquareeJecHin/ra terminum t34)lieth, by the ancient [+207 
law, where the wrong-doer or ejector is not himself in possession of 
the lands, but another who claims under him. As where a man leaseth 
lands to another for years, and, after, the lessor or reversioner entereth and 
maketh a feofiinent in fee, or for life, of the same lands to a stranger: now 
the lessee cannot bring a writ of ejectione firma or ejectment against the 
feoffee; because he did not eject him, but the reversioner; neither can he 
have any such action to recover his tenn against the reversioner who did 
oust him, because he is not now in possession. And upon that account this 
writ was devised, upon the equity of the statute of Westm. 2, c. 24, as in a 
case where no adequate remedy was already provided. (^) And the action 
is brought against the feoffee for deforcing, or keeping out, the original lessee 
during the continuance of his term; and herein, as in the ejectment, the 
plaintiff shall recover so much of the term as remains, and also shall have 
actual damages for that portion of it whereof he has been unjustly deprived. 
But since the introduction of fictitious ousters, whereby the title may be 
tried against any tenant in possession, (by what means soever he acquired it,) 
and the subsequent recovery of damages by action of trespass for mesne joo- 
fits, this action is &Uen into disuse. (35) 



CHAPTER XII. 
OF TRESPASS. 



*IN the two preceding chapters we have considered such injuries to [♦208 
real property as consisted in an ouster or amotion of the possession. 
Those which remain to be discussed are such as may be offered to a man's 
real property without any amotion from it. 

The second species, therefore, of real injuries, or wrongs that affect a man's 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, is that of trespass. Trespass, in its 
largest and most extensive sense, signiSes any transgression or offence against 
the law of nature, of society, or of the country in which we live, wheSier it 
relates to a mati's person or his property. (i) Therefore, beating another 
is a trespass, for which (as we have formerly seen) an action of trespass vi et 
armis in assault and battery will lie; taking or detaining a man's goods are 
respectively trespasses, for which an action of trespass vi et armis, or on the 
case in trover and conversion, is given by the law, (a) so also, non- performance 
of promises or undertakings is a trespass, upon which an action of trespass 
on the case in assumpsit is grounded: and, in general, any misfeasance or act 
of one man whereby another is injuriously treated or damnified is a trans- 
gression or trespass in its largest sense: for which we have already seen(o)^ 
that whenever the act itself is directly and immediately injurious to 
the person or property of *another, and therefore necessarily accom- [*209 
panied with some force, an action of trespass vi et armisii) will lie; 

<M r. N. & lit. (a) See !>•«« 1^ 



wben he might be heard t( 
357, 8 T. R. 109.— Chittv. 

(34I [Whetefcre or why did he eject within the term.] 

Tas) And bM now been tor some timeaboliflhed. 3&4W. IV.c. J?, b. 36.— STBwart. 

(i) Grunaon v. The State, 89 Ind. 533, 536 ( 1883). Watson *. State of Miastarippi, 36 
HiM. 593. 611 (1859). See I Watennan on Treapiss, 33, 34 (1875V 

' " Robinsoi " ' "■ " --- ' " ' 



.-, 7. Woodford, 37 W.Va. 379(1893). 

(3) [By force and anna.] 

1193 
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but, if the iujury is only consequential, a special action of trespass on the case 
may be brought (4) 

But, in the limited and confined sense in which we are at present to con- 
ader it, it signifies no more than an entry on another man's ground without 
a lawfid authority, and doing some damage, however inconsiderable, to his 
real property. (5) For the right oi nteum and htumXfi) or property inlands, 
being once established, it follows as a necessary consequence that this right 
must be exclusive; that is that the owner may retain to himself the sole use 
and occupation of his soil; every entry, therefore, thereon without the 
owner's leave, and especially if contrary to his express order, is a trespass or 
transgression. (7) The Roman laws seem to have made a direct prolubition 

actions of trespass upon the case fbr a canseqnential damage, are frequently vm snbtle. 
See the subject tunch considered in 3 Bt. Rep. S93. In a case where aa action of trespass 
vi et armis was brought against the defendant for throwing a lighted squib in a public 
market, which fell n]>oa a stall, the owner of which, to d^end himself and his c^xids, 
took it np and threw it to another part of the market, where it struck the plaintm and 
put out bis eye, the question was much discussed whether the person injured ought to 
nave brought an action of trespass vi et armis, or an action upon the case; and one of 
the fonr judges strennously contended that it ought to have been an action upon the case. 
But I shoulaconceive that the question was more properly this, — vix., whether an action 
of trespass vi ei armis lay against the original or the intermediate thiower, or whether 
the act of the second thrower was involuntary, (which seems to have been the <^iinion of 
the jury,) or wilful and mischievous, and, if so, whether the first thrower alone ought not 
to have been answerable for the consequences. For if A. throws a stone at B., which, 
after it lies quietly at his foot. B. takes up and throws again at C., it is piesunied that C. 
has his action f^pinst B. only; but if it is thrown at B.. and B., by warding it off from 
himself, gives it a different direction, in consequence of which it strikes C, in that case 
it is wholly the act of A. , and B. most be consiaered merely as an inanimate object, which 
may chance to divert its course. In the case of Leame v. Bray, 3 East, 598, it was decided 
that if one man drives a carriage, being on the wrong side of the nmd, against another 
carriage, thongh unintentionally, the action ought to be trespass vi et armts [With force 
and arms].— Christian. 

If the injurious act be the immediate result of the force originally applied by the 
defendant, and the plaintiff be injured thereby, it is the aul^ect of an action of trespaaa 
vi et armis, by all the cases, both ancient and modern, and it is immaterial whether the 
injury be tvil/ul or not. Newsom v. Anderson, a Ired. 43,43 (K. C. 1841). The contrary 
doctrine was expressed by chief-justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, in Brown v. Kendall (6 
Cnshing, 392). He says, "It is frequently stated by jid^ that where one receive* 
injury uom the direct act of another, trespass will lie. . . . These dicta are no authority, 
we think, for holding that damage received by a direct act of force from anoUier will be 
sufficient to maintain an action of trespass, whether the act was lawful or unlavrfnl, and 
neither wilful, intentional, or careless. We think as the result (rf all the authorities, that 
the mle is that the plaintiff must come prepared with evidence to show that the intention 
was unlawful, or that the defendant was in fanlt, for if the injury was unavoidable and 
the conduct of the defendant was free from blame, he will not be held liable. " This is 

a noted with approval in Loaer v. Buchanan, si N. V. (SSickels). "The selling b^ a 
aeriff, under execution, of more of the goods of a defendant, than are sufficient to satisfy 
the process, will render him liable (to the extent of the sdditional goods sold) to the 
action of trespass. " Roberts v. Beeson, 4 Porter, 164, 16S (Ala. J836). Berry v. Mo. Pac. 
Ry. Co., ta4 Mo. 123, 393 (1S94). " The intent of the wrong-doer is not material to the 
form of the action; neither is it generally important whether the original act was or was 
not legal." 3 Greenleaf on Bvi^nce, J 334. Bristol M^. Co. v. Gndley, 38 Conn. 3oi, 
ai4{l859). 

(5) Landlord and Tenant in Pennsylvania, Jackson & Gross, 6si (3 ed. 1SS4). Binns' 
Jn^ce, 83 (10 ed. Brightly, 189^). As water is a distinct thing from land, no action of 
trespass is snstainable for poisoning the water on a person's land. Mitchell v. Warner, 5 
Conn. 497, 519 (1835), 

(6) [Mine and thine.] 

(7)Worrall p. Rhoads, iWharL 427, 430 (Pa. 1837). Every entir on land without the 
owner's leave, or the license or authority of law, is a trespass. Newkirk f , Sahler, 9 Barb. 
653, 654 (N. Y. 1850). Where A.'s servant by his order took his property on B.'a land 
^er A. had been forbidden croedng the same, and B. detained the property, A. had no 
right to enter to regain possession aher having been forbidden to do so oy B. Newkltk 
1 194 
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necessarj' in order to constitute this injury: "gut alienum /undum ingfedi- 
tur, potest a domino, H is pravideril, prokiberi ne ingrediatur."(hW But 
the law of England, justly considering that much inconvenience may happen 
to the owner before he has an opportunity to forbid the entry, has carried the 
point much further, and has treated everj' entry upon another's lands (unless 
by the owner's leave, or in some very particular cases) as an injury or wrong, 
for satisfaction of which an action of trespass will lie; but determines the 
quantum of that satisfaction, by considering how far the offence was wilful, 
OT inadvertent, and by estimating the value of the actual damage sustained 
(9) 

Every unwarrantable entry on another's soil the law entitles a trespass 6y 
breaking his dose: the words of the writ of trespass commanding the defend- 
ant to show cause qaare clausum querentis /regit. ( 10) For every man's land 
is, in the eye of the law, enclosed and set apart from his neighbor's; and 
that either by a visible and material fence, as one field is divided from 
another by a hedge, or by an ideal, invisible boundary, *existing [*2io 
only In the contemplation of law, as when one man's land adjoins to 
another's io the same field. (i i) And every such entry or breach of a man's 
dose carries necessarily along with it some damage or other; for, if no other 
special loss can be assigned, yet still the words of the writ itself specify one 
general damage, viz., the treading down and bruising his herbage.C^)(i2) 

One must have a property (either absolute or temporary) in the soil, and 
actual possession by entry, to be aUe to maintain an action of trespASs;( 13) 

(6) Iiuft. 2. 1. 12. (c) P. H. B. ST, 88. 

V. Sabler, 9 Barb. 652, 654 (N. V. 1850]. This rale has numy ezctptions. " I may enter 
my ncightior'B cloae to succor his beast wfaose life is in danger; to prevent his beasts from 
being stolen, or to prevent his grain from being consumed or spoiled by cattle; or to 
carry away tny tree which has been blown down upon his land, or to pick up my apples 
which have f^en ftom my trees upon his land, or to take my penonal property which 
another has wrongfully taken and placed there, or to escape from one who thieatens my 
Mfc." I^rec V. Buchanan, 51 N. Y. (6Sickels) 476, 484(1873). 

(8) [" He who entei? on another's land may be reaiated by the owner if he shall have 
previously forbidden it."] 

(9) TrtapaaB for breaking a doee is sustainable without previons notice; but it ia moat 
prudent to serve a notice and proceed for a subsequent trespass, upon which the judge on 
Uie trial will usually certify that the trespass was wilful, which will entitle plainlm to 
lull Costa, though the dam^^ be under 40s. 8 & 9 W. HI. c. 11, s. 4. 3 Wila. 3^5. 6 
T. R. II, 7 T. R. 449- 3 East, 405.— Chitty, 

( jo) [Wherefore he broke his close.] It matters not that there was no actual force, for 
the law implies force, and damage likewiae, in every unauthorized entry. Norvell v. 
Gray's Lessee, i Swan, 96, 103 (Tenn. 1851). 

(11) The Law of Torts; Clerk and Lindaell, 367. The Law of Torts; Hilliard (3 ed.) 
vol. I, p. 533. In Pennsylvania, unless there be a fence around a nun's land, built in 
accordance with the lew, it iano trespass for wondering animals to enter therein, because 
it is the fault of the occupier of the ground to not fence them out Landlord and Tenant 
in Penusylvauia, Jackson & Gross, 656 [i ed. 1884). 

da J Hurd v. R. &B. R. R. Co, 15 VL n6, laa (1853). a Waterman on Trespass, 394 
(1875). In an action of trespass for entering the grounds of another person and sporting 
over them, the jury may take into condderation, in determining their verdict, not only 
the actual damage sustai ned by the plaintiff, but circumstancea of aggravation and inanf t 
on the part of the defendant. Merest v. Harvey, i Marsh, 139. 5 Taunt. 443. — Chittv. 

(13) By the term "property either absolute or temporary " the student might be led to 
snppooe that this action is only maintainable by one who is lawful owner or lawfully in 
po^ession. But the action is founded on possesmou, not ou title. In his origiual com- 
plaint, the plaintiff relies only on bis possession, and disdosea no title; nor will be he 
bound to prove any, unless the defendant destroys the presumption arising from his pos- 
session by showing a title fritna/acie good in himself. Even if it should appear clearly 
that the plaintiff's possession was wrongiiil, he will recover damages in case me defendant 
ia also a wrong-doer and has no title to rely on. Graham v. Peat, i Bast, 244. Catteris 
V. Cowper, 4 Taunt. 547.— Colbridgb. 

Where no one is in possession,— the land being vacant and uncultivated,— the pai^ 
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or, at lea^, it is requisite that the party have a lease and possession of the 
vesture and herbage of the land, (a) (14) Thus, if a meadow be divided 
annually among the parishioners by lot, then, after each person's several por- 
tion is allotted, they may be respectively capable of maintaining an a<^OQ 
for the breach of their several closes:(f) for they have an exclusive interest 
and freehold therein for the time. But before entry and actual possessitxi 
one cannot maintain an action of trespass, though he hath the freehold in 
l^w.(_/')(i5) And therefore an heir before entry cannot have this action 
against an abator; though a disseisee might have it against the disseisor, for 
the injury done by the disseisin itself, at which time the plaintiff was seised 
of the land;(i6) but he cannot have it for any act dotie after the disseian 
until he hath gained possession by re-entry, (17) and then he may well mam- 

Id) DrrajS&. 2 Roll. Abr. »». (/) 2RiiU. Abr.Ul. 

(ej Cio. EUi. 421. 

having the title or right of powession may maintain tresptus. Gillespie v. Dew, i Stew. 
339. Aiken v. Buck, 1 Wend. 466- Goodrich ti. Hathaway, i Venn. 485. It is settled 
that the owner of wild Emd uncultivated land is to be deemed in possesaion so aa to 
maintain trespass until an adverse poesesston is clearly made out. Mather v. Trinity 
Church, 3 Scrg. & Bawle, 513. Cook v. Foster, a Gilman, 651, Smith v. Yell, 3 English, 
470. "In a mere unculIiTated conntrv, in wild and impenetrable woods, in the sullen 
and solitary haunts of beasts of prey, what notoriety could an entry, a gathering of a 
twig or an acorn, convey to civilized man at the distance of hnndreds of miles ? The 
reason of the rule could not apply to such a state of thines; and cessatiie ratione, cessat 
ipsa Ux [The reason ceasing that law is (then) superseaed]. We are entirely satisfied 
that a conveyance of wild or vacant lands gives a constructive seisin thereof in deed to 
the grantee: it attaches to him all the legal remedies incident to the estate." Story, J., in 
Green v. hitet eiai. SCranch, 149.— Shasswood. 

(14) As to the possession and title essential, see Chitty on PI. 159-166. An exclnslTe 
interest in the crop, without an interest in the soil, is sufficient to sustain an action of 
trespass, (3 Burr. i8a6, Bro. Abr. Tresp. 273. Bull. N. P. 85;) but possesion, actual or 
constructive, must be proved, i East, 144. 4 Tannt. 547. 6 East, 60a. Tieqiass wiH 

, .- ^. . . ^. J . ^^ ^^ ^^^1^ because the plaintiff has not the exclusive possession, 
' ' ■ ■ ■■ 1 T. R. 430. If trees are excepted in 

they grow is necessarily excepted also: consequently the 
landlord may maintain trespass ftjr breaking his close, if the tenant cut down the trees. 
Selw. N. P. 1387. Where two fields are separated by a hedge and ditch, the hedge prima 
facie belongs to the owner of the field in which the ditch is not If there is a ditch on 
each nde, the ownership of the hedge must be proved bv acts of ownership. lb. iiSB. 
A persou may cut his ditch to the et^ of Ms own land; out if he goes beyond, he is a 
trespasser on his neighbor's land, though he may cut as wide as he pleases on his own 
land. 3 Taunt. 138.— ChiTTv. 

( 15) Clark V. Smith, 15 Pa. 137, 139 ( 1855 ). Browne on Actions of Law, 418. It is the 
settled law of England that construcUve possession, alone, will not support the action. 
In America, however, the authorities are at variance. Bailey's Onus Probandi, 391 (18S6). 
A mere legal or conWructive possession will not maintain an action of trespass. McClain v. 
Todd's Heirs, 5 T. J. Marsh. ^335, 336 (Kv. 1831 ). The general rule is, that to maintain 
trespass guare dausum fregtt{}Nhy he oroke the close J, there must have been an actual 
possession iu the plaintiff when the trespass was committed or a constructive possession 
in respect of the right being actually vested in him, the ground of the sction being the 
injuryto the possession. Perry v. Carr, 44N. H. 118,110(1863). This doctrine does not 
apply in all cases in this counti^, for as an actual entry into wild and uncultivated land 
would give no notoriety to the possession or the chsnge of property, it is declared to be 
an impracticable and an utterly useless thing, and of course a plaintiff may maintain 
trespass in such cases without actual possession of the premises— without ever having 
made an entry upon the laud. For not to give him such a right would be to expose his 
possession to serious and destructive injury without any adequate remedy or redress. 
Vol if he is seised by a lawful estate of inheritance or in fee, the law presumes that he is 
rightfully in possession to the extent of his boundary, and his seisin is not confined to 
his mere occupancy, or actual cultivation; but if he enters without title, he \? then con- 
fined by metes and bounds strictly to his actual possession. Wilson v. Bushnell, i Ark. 
465, 470, 471 (1839). Followed in Smith v. Yell, 8 Eng. 470, 473 (Ark.) (1848). 

(1SI Storrs V. Felck, 24 W. Vs. 606, 608 [1884). 

(17) Jones V. Leeman, 69 Me. 489, 490 (1879). Holmes v. Seely. 19 Wend. 507, 509 (N. 
Y. 1838). The owner of land cannot be made answerable in damages for dispossesnng 
a trespasser divested of all title. Muldrow v. Jones, i Rice, 64, 71 (S. C. 1838). 
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tain it for the intermediate damage done; for after his re-eatty the law, by a 
kind oi Jus fiostiimimi,(i8') supposes the freehold to have all along continued 
in him.^)(i9) Neither, by the common law, in case of an intrusion or 
deforcement, could the party kept out of possession sue the wrong-doer by a 
mode of redress which was calculated merely for injuries committed against 
the land while in the possession of the owner. But now, by the statute 6 
Anne, c. 18, if a guardian or trustee for any infont, a hustKmd seised jxre 
uxorisX^o) or a person having any estate or interest determinable 
upon a life or lives, shall, after the *detennination of their respective *2i i] 
interests, hold over and continue in possession of the lands or tene- 
ments without the consent of the person entitled thereto, they are adjudged 
to be trespassers; and any reversioner or remainder-man expectant on any 
life-estate may once in every year, by motion to the court of chancery, pro- 
cure the cesiuygue w to be produced by the tenant to the land, or may enter 
thereon in case of his refusal or wilful neglect. And by the statutes of 4 
Geo. n. c. 38, and 11 Geo. II. c. 19, in case, after the determination of any 
term of life, lives, or years, any person shall wilfully hold over the same, the 
lessor or reversioner is entitled to recover by action of debt, either at the rate 
of double the annual value of the premises in case he himself hath demanded 
and given notice in writing to the tenant to deliver the possession; or else 
dottble the usual rent in case the notice of quitting proceeds from the tenant 
himself, having power to determine his lease, and afterwards neglects to carry 
that notice into due ezecution.(2i) 

A man Is answerable for not only his own trespass, but that of his cattle 
also; for, if by his negligent keeping they stray upon the land of another, 
(and much more if he permits or drives them on,) and they there tread down 
his neighbor's herbage and spoil his com or his trees, this is a trespass for 
which the owner must answer in damages,(32) and the law gives the party 



(i8)rReniitter.l 

( 19) Cunningham v. Browning, i Bland, 299, 335 (Md.V Devey c Osborn, 4 Cow. 
319, 338 (N. V: i8j5). Kelson v. Allen & HaniB, i Yerg. 360. 365 (Tenn. 1830). Scher- 
mcrhom [>. Bucll, 4 Denio, 433, 435 (N. Y. 1847). Smith f. Wanderlich, 70 111. 4>6, 436 
{1873). Pnlneri'. Langford, II Mo. 288 (1883). a Watennan on TrespaM, 373, n. (1875). 
After an onster and re-entry, the owner of the land may lay his airtion with a eontinuando 
[Continuance of the trespBas] and recorer mesne profits, as well as danlageH for the 
onster. Smith *. Wnnderlich, 70 111. 4*6, 434 (1873). It does not matter whether the 
re-entry was by recovery in dectment, or wiUiont the aid of the law. Etnrich v. Ireland, 
55 Miss. 390, 401 (1877). Ex'rs of Stevens v. Holliater, 18 Vt 194, 398 (1846). The 
authorities extend the rule to an owner who never had any possMsion till bia entry or 
recovery. Leland v. Tansey, 6 Hill, 318. 331 {N. Y. 1864). 

(k>) fin right of his wife.] [Cesluy que vie — The beneficiary.] 

\ii) See 3 Book, p. iji. Upon these statutes it has been determined that it ia not 
necessary that the notice from the tenant should be in writing; bnt notice from the land- 
lord to Qie tenant most. Burr. 1603. Bla. Rep. 533. And the 4 Geo. IT. extends to 
cases where the tenant holds over fraudulently and perversely only, not where he con- 
tinues his possession under a bona fide claim of right 5 Bsp. 303. See also ib. 315. 
The action for double rent may be maintained after recovery in ejectment. 9 Bast, 310. 
— CHiTTy. 

(la) Dolph V. Ferris. 7 W. & S. 367, 369 (Pa. 1844). L. & I. R. R. Co. v. Shriner, 6 
Ind. 141, 145 (1855I. C, St, L. fit P. R, R. Co. v. Nash, i Ind. App, Co. Rep. 398, 313 
(1890). Bnlpit V. Matthews, 145 111. 345, 349 (1893). Bishop on Non-Contract Law, | 
13JO {1889). I Hilliard's Law of Torts, 565 (3 ed). Unless the entry is through defect 
of fences, which the owner of the land entered ought to repair. Van Lewen v. Lyhe, i 
Comstock, 515. 517 {1848). At common law, the owner of cattle is required to take care 
of them. If they trespass on a neighbor's land, he is responsible, though there ia no 
fence. Such, in the absence of a statute, is the rtile of law in most of our states. Bnt in 
a few of them it is not accepted, so that owners are not responsible for the trespasses of their 
cattle running at large. And, pretty generall3' with us, there are statutes requiring fences. 
"'-■- ' r, |8oi ' " - -■-' " - ■'-■ '--' 



n Non-Contract Law, | Sot (1889). In Vermont, notwithstanding the statutes \\ 
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injured a double remedy in this case, by permitting him to distrain the cattle 
thus damage-feasanl, or doing damage, till the owner shall make htm satis- 
faction, or else by leaving him to the common remedy in foro £onieniioso,(^3) 
by action. And the action that lies in either of these cases of trespass com* 
mitted upon another's laud either by a man himself or his cattle is, the action 
of trespass vi et armis, whereby a man is called upon to answer qtiare vi el 
»rmis dausum ifisias A., apud B., /regit, et bladk ipsius A., ad valentiam 
centum solidorum. Undent nuper eresccfitia cum guibvsdam averiis depastus 

relation to fences, the common law mle prevails, requiring the owueis of cattle to take cate 
(rf them. Keenan v. Cavanangb, 44 Vt. 36& The liability is the same in Indiana, in the 
absence of an order of the board of county commissioneTB. Mich. Southern R. R. Co. 
V. Fisher, 27 Ind. ( ' 



In Missouri and MiasissipiH, the common law liability does not prevail. Gorman v. 
Paciiic R. R. Co., 36 Mo. 441. Vickaburg & Jackson R. R. Co. v. Patton, 31 Miss. 156. 
In Massachusetts, where the parties are not siljoining owners, the common law rule pre. 
vails that each is bound to keep his cattle upon his own lands at his peril. Where, 
therefore, the mule of A. escaped from his field, through an insoffident fence, which B. 
was bound to repair, into B.'s field, from that into the field of C, and thence into the 
field of D., through D.'a insufficient fence, and injured D.'s mare so that she died, it wa» 
held that A, was liable to D. for the injury, although he did not know that the mule was 
vicious. Lyons f. Merrick, 105 Mass. 71. In Kansas, where botb parties choose to do 
otherwise than maintain a partition fence under the statute, the common law governs, 
and each must take care of nia cattle, or be liable for all injuries they may commit 1^ 
roaming. Baker v. Robbins, 9 Kan. 303. Wells v. Beal, ib. 597. 1 Waterman on Tres- 
pass, 279. n. (187s). This common law rule has never been in force in California. Mer- 
ritt V. Hill, 104 Cal. 184. i8j (1S94). This rule does not apply to damage done by cattle 
straving from a highway on which they are being lawfully dnven; in such case the owner 
is liable only on proof of negligence; And the Taw is the same for a town street as for 
a country road. Webb's Pollock on Torts, 612 {Am. ed. 1894). As to injuries committed 
hy stock running at large, the liability of the owner will depend upon whether the local law 
requires them to be kept up, as in England and many of our states, wherever what is com- 
monly known as the "stodc law" prevails, the breach of the duty to keep them up gives 
a right of action if they stray and commit damage, and in such cases the burden does not 
extend beyond proof of the ownership and dam^fe. Bailey's Onus Probandi, la (1886). 
In Michigan, the Act of March 17, t&}7 provided that: " No person shall be entitled to 
recover any sum of money, in any action for damages done upon lands by any beast or 
beasts, unless in cases where, by the by-laws of the proper township, such beasts are pro- 
hibited from ninninE at large, except in cases where sucn lands are enclosed by a fence of 
the same height and description, as is required by the provisions of sect, i, chap. 18, of 
B, S. of 1845." This was enacted only in reference to eitlerior fences; and the exception 
in the act relates to beasts running at la^e, and to lands enclosed as distinguished from 
that unenclosed or wild lands, and not totMJoining enclosures. Accordingly, where one of 
two owners of adjoining lands put cattle upon his own land, from which they entered 
upon the land of^the other (there being no partition fence), be was liable to an action 
therefor. Johnson v. Wing, 3 Mich, 163, 170 (1854). In Nebraska, under the herd law, 
chap. 3 and j. Compiled Statutes, persons having the custody of cattle, though not the 
owners, are liable for trespasses and damage by such cattle upon cultivated lands. The 
common lawof England is not applicable as to trespasses by cattle upon open, uncultivated 
lands. I^flin v. Svoboda, 37 Neb. 368, 371 (1893). The exceptions to the common law 
mle are: (i) Where cattle are being driven along a highway, the owner is not liable in 
trespass it they break into adjoining grounds or houses, provided the driver of such 
cattle was not negligeut, because such use of a highway is lawful. But the public has no 
right to use a highway for the purpose of pasturing cattle. And if animals straying upon 
the highway get upon the adjacent land, the owner is liable for the trespass, (a) There 
is no common law obligation to maintain division or partition fences between the lands 
of contiguous proprietors; but in some states there are statutory provisions concerning 
them. And if a division fence, established by statute, prescription, or agreement, is out 
of repair through the plaintiff's neglect, then the defendant is not liable for the resulting 
trespass of his cattle. The owner of a 6a% is not liable for its mere trespasses, unless he 
accompanies it, or knows that it is in the habit of doing damage. In some states, the 
common law rnle is not in force, and it is held that where it is customary for cattle to 
mn at large on nnencloaed lands, they are not trespassing in doing so, because there is 
an implied license from the land-ownerB. The application of these rules will determine 
what conatilntes a tresjiass hy animals. Brantley on Personal Property, | 81 (1891). 

(93) [In a court of btigation.] i Beven on Negligence (3 ed.) 633. 
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fuii, concuUavit, et amsumpsii, etc.:{hy^2^) for the law always couples tbe 

idea of force with that of intrusion upon the property of another. 

And herein, if any unwarrantable act of the *defendant or his beasts [*2i2 

in coming upon the land be proved, it is an act of trespass for which 

the plaintiff must recover some damages; such, however, as the jury shall 

think proper to assess. 

In trespasses of a permanent nature, where the injury is continually 
renewed, (as by spoiliug or consuming the herbage with the defendant's 
cattle,) die declaration may allege the injury to have been committed by c^n- 
tinuoMon ittaa one given day to another, (which is called laying the action 
with a am/inaand?^{25) and the plaintifT shall not be compelled to bring 
separate actions for every day's separate ofEence.(i) But where the trespass 
is t^ one or several acts, each of which terminates in itself, and being once 
done cannot be done again, it cannot be laid with a conHnuaHdo; yet if theie 
be repeated acts of trespass committed, (as cutting down a certain number of 
trees,) they may be laid to be done, not continiuilty, but at divers days and 
times within a given period. (i)(26) 

In some cases trespass is justifiable, or, rather, entry on another's land or 
house shall not in those cases be accounted trespass; as if a man comes 
thither to demand or pay money there payable, or to execute in a legal 
manner the process of the law. (27) Also, a man may justify entering into an 
inn or public house without the leave of the owner first specially asked, 
because when a man professes the keeping such inn or public house he there- 
by gives a general license to any person to enter his doors.(28) So a land- 
lord may justify entering to distrain for rent; a commoner, to attend his 
cattle commoning on another's land; and a reversioner, to see if any waste be 
committed on the estate; for the apparent necessity of the thing.(/)(29) 
Also, it hath been said that, by the common law and custom of England, 
the poor are allowed to enter and glean upon another's ground after 
the harvest without *being guilty of trespass:(m) which humane [*2i3 
provision seems borrowed bora the M<»aical law.(»)(3o) 

In like manner the common law warrants the hunting of ravenous beasts 
of iffey, as badgers and foxes, in another man's land, because the destroying 

(A) B««Mi. M. (I) S Kep. 14B. 

(i) 2 Roll. Ahr. 64& LonI KathI. 2«). (w) allb. Et. IM. TriaJiperpoii, oh. IS, p, <». 

(t) Salk. e»8, <St. Loid Raym. S2S. 7 UOd. 1S2. (n) LevlL xlx. 9, and ix!lL 2£ Deat. zxlT. 19, eto. 



(34) [Wherefore he broke the close of the said A., at 6., by force and arms, rued, 
timmpled on, and consumed tbe Kraas of the said A., lately growing thereon, with certain 
beasts, to the value rf twenty shillings, etc] 

('5) [By continnation.] 

(36) Bucker v. McNeely, 4 BUckf. 179, 180 (Ind. 1836). The latter mode prevails in 
modem practice, and the form of declaring with a eontinuando has grown obsolete. 
Under the statement that the defendant, on a day named, and on divers other days and 
times between that da.y and the commencement of the suit, trespassed, the plaintiH may 
prove any number of trespasses within those limits, though none ate specified except 
those on the earliest day named. I Stark. R. 351.— CHirrv. 

(37) Binns' Justice, 78 {10 ed. Brtehtly). 

(28) Newkirk v. Sabler, 9 Barb. 654 (N. Y. 1850). Binlow on Torts, 104, *95. 

(19) Landlord and Tenant in Pennsylvania, (Jackson Sl Groaa) 653 (a ed. 1884). 

(30) Two actions of trespass have been brought in the Common Pleas sK^inst gleaners, 
with an intent to try the general question,— vii. , whether such a right existed. In the 
first, the defendant pieced that he, being a poor, necessitous, and indigent person, 
entered the plaintiff 's close to glean; in the second, the defendant's plea was as before, 
with the addition that he was an inhabitant legally setUed within the parish. To theplca 
• in each case tiiere was a general demurrer. Mr. J. Gould delivered a learned judgment 
in favor of gleaning, but tbe other three judRes were clearly of opinion that this claun 
had no fbnndation in law; that the only authority to support it was an extrajudicial 
dictum of lord Hale; that it was a practice incompatible with the exclusive enjoyment 
of property, and was piodnctive of vagrancy and many mischievona consequences, t H. 
Bl. Rep. 51, 51, n. (a.)— CHTTTV. 
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such creatares is said to be profitable to the public. (0)(3t) But in cases 
where a man misdemeaus himself or makes an ill use of the authority 
with which the law intrusts him, he shall be accounted a tre^tasser aft 
initio:{fi)(^2) as if one comes into a tavern and will not go out iu a 
reasonable time, but tarries there all night contrary to the inclinations of the 
owner; this wrongful act shall affect and have relation back, even to his first 
entry, and make the whole a trespass. (?) But a bare non-feasance, as not 
paying for the wine he calls for, will not make him a trespasser; for this is 
only a breach of contract, for which the tavemer shall have an action of 
debt or assumpHt against him.(r) So, if a landlord distrained for rent and 
wilAilly killed the distress, this, by the common law, made him a trespassser 
ab iniHo:(^s) and so, indeed, would any other irregularity have done, till the 
statute 1 1 Geo. II, c. 19, which enacts that no subsequent irregularity of the 
landlord shall make his first entry a trespass; but the party injured shall have 
a special action of trespass or on the case, for the real specific injury sustained, 
unless tender of amends hath been made. But still, if a reversioner, who 
enters on pretence of seeing waste, breaks the house, or stays there all night; 
or if the commoner who comes to tend his cattle cuts down a tree; in these 
and similar cases the law judges that he entered for this unlawful purpose, 
and therefore, as the act which demonstrates sudi his purpose is a tre^)ass, 
he shall be esteemed a trespasser ab initu>.(^t) So also, in the case of 
hunting the fox or the badger, a man cannot justify breaking the soil 
*2t43 and digging him out of his earth; for though *the law warrants the 
huiitiog of such noxious animals for the public good, yet it is held(») 
that such things must be done in an ordinary and usiul manner; therefore, 
as there is an ordinary course to kill them, viz., by hunting, the cotut held 
that the digging for them was unlawful. 

A man may also justify in an action of trespass, on account of the freehold 
and right of entry being in himsdf; and this defence brings tiie title of the 
estate in question.(33) This is therefore one of the ways devised, since the 
disuse of real actions, to try the property of estates; though it is not so usual 
as that by ejectment, because that, being now a mixed action, not only gives 
damages for the ejection, but also possession of the land: whereas in trespass, 
which is merely a personal suit, the right can be only ascertained, but no 
possession delivered; nothing being recovered but damages for the wrong 
committed. 

In order to prevent trifling and vexatious actions of trespass, as well as 
other personal actions, it is (inter alia) enacted by statutes 4,3 Eliz. c. 6, 

(0) Oro. JbC RZL (i) noiili, L. 47. 

Iv) Finch, L. 47. Cro. JK. lU. {(] 8 Bep. 14S. 

ft) I Roll. Abr. sn. («) CR). Jm. iSL 
{r) 8 Ke{iL MT. 

(31) It has been determined that it is lawful to follow a foz with horses and hound* 
over another's gronnda, if no moie damage be done than is neceaaarj for the deatmction 
of the animal by inch a purstiit, (i T. R. 338;) but, in the Earl of Emci v. Capel, Hert- 
ford Assizes, A. a. 1809, 2 Ctaittj Game L. 1381, a different doctrine was laid down by 
lord Bitenborongh, who said, " These pleasures are to be taken only when there ia the 



animal as maji jnittfy the running htm to his earth; bnt then you cannot justify the 
dig^ng for him afterwards: that has been ascertained and settled to be law; but even if 
an Buimal may be pursued with dogs, it does not follow that fifty or sixty people have 
therefore a rJKht to follow the Aogi and trespass on other people's lands." Tht jt"7i 
nnder his lordship's direction, found a verdict for the plaintiff And see i Stark. 351.— 
CmTTV. 



Nott & UcC. 138, 139 (a C. 1819). 
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and 23 & 23 Car. II. c. 9, § 136, that where the jury, who try an action of 
trespass, give less damages than forty shillings, the plaintiff sluill be allowed 
no more costs than damages, unless the judge shall certify under his hand 
that the freehold or title of the land came chiefly in question. (34) But this 
rule now admits of two exceptions more, which have been made by subse- 
quent statutes. One is by statute 8 & 9 W. III. c. 1 1 , which enacts, that in 
all actions of trespass, wherein it shall appear that the trespass was wilful 
and malicious, and it be so certified by the judge, the plaintiff shall recover 
full costs.(35) Every trespass is wilful, where the defendant has notice, and 
is especially forewarned not to come on the land; as every trespass is 
malicious, though the damage may not amount to forty shillings, 
where the intent of the defendant plainly appears to *be to harass [*3i5 
and distress the plaintiff. The other exception is by statute 4 & 5 W. 
and M. c. 23, which gives full costs against any inferior tradesman, appren- 
tice, or other dissolute person, who is convicted of a trespass in hawking, 
hunting, fishing, or fowling, upon another's land. Upon this statute it has 
been adjudged, that if a person be an inferior tradesman, as a clothier for 
instance, it matters not what qualification he may have in point of estate; 
bnt, if he be guilty of such trespass, he shall be liable to pay full costs. (8')(36) 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF NUISANCB. 



*A VBXKD speasa of real injuries to a man's lands and tenements, [^216 
is by nuisance. Nuisance, nocumenium, or annoyance, signifies any 
thing that worketh hurt, inconvenience, or daniage.(i) And nuisances are 
at two kinds: public or a>mmon nuisances, whidi a^ct the public, and are 

(u) Loid Bsjin. IW. 

(3^) And if thU appean Dwm the foce of the pleadings, it is considered tantamonnt to 
the judge's certificate, and tue plaintiff is entitled to his full costs. 2 Jjey. 334. i East, 
350. Selw. N. P. 1334. 6 T. R. a8i. 7 T. R. 650. See, also, past, 401, n. 31.— Arch- 

BOU). 

Bnt by Gtat 3 & 4 Vict. c. 34, explained bj stat 4 & 5 Vict c. 38, these statutes are 
repealed, and tiieir provisiuna are consolidated and extended; it being enacted that If 
the plaintiff in any action of tresi»as, either to the person, or to real or personal prop- 
erty, or for libel, slander, <x malidons prosecution, brought in any 01 her Majestj's 
courts at Westminater, shall recover less damages than 40l(,, he shall not be entitled to 
recover any costs whatever, whether it shall be given upon anj issue tried or judgment 
passed by default, unless the jndge or presiding officer shall certify on the back of the 
record (if the action be in tres^ss) Uiat the action was really brought to try a right 
besides the mere right to recover dajnages for the trespass or grievance for which the 
action shall have bttn brought. — Stewart. 

(35) It has been supposed that the judge must certify in open court after the trial, 
otherwise the certificate is vend, (a Wila 3i ;] bnt the contrary has recently been decided, 
a B. & C. 580, 631.— Ckitty. 

(36) But now, by the staL i & 3 W. IV. c. 33, s. I, this act is repealed; and, by s. 6, all 
certificated persons are allowed to sport, subject to the law of trespass.— STSwakT. 

(i) State V. Matthews, 3 Dev. & Bat. 434, 435 (1837]. Bumham r. Hotchkiss, 14 Conn. 
311, 317 (1S41). Lancaster Turnpike Co. v. Rogers, 3 Pa. 114, 115 (1845). State v. 
Haines, 17 Me. 65, 74 (1849). CaAart c. Gas Co., 33 Barb. 397, 310 {N. V. '856). Bur- 
ditt V. Swenson, 17 Tex. 489,503 (1856). Harv^ v. Dewoody, t8 Ark. 353, 358 (1856). 
Rogeia V. Barker, 31 Barb. 447, 453 (N. Y. i860). NorcniaB v. Thorns, 51 Me. 503, 504 
(1863). GrifSth V. McCullnm, 46 Barb. 568 (N. Y. 1866). Landlord and Tenant in 
Pennsylvania (Jackson & Gross) 741 (3 ed. 1884). 3 Barbour's Rights of Pers. & Prop. 
779. A nniaance, of the sort which is redressed at the suit of thenar^, is anytliing done 
«n one's preimaea or elsewhere, or pot into drcnUtion, at omittea to be done contrary to 
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annoyance to aUthe king's subject5:(3)for which reason we must refer them 
to the class of public wrongs, or crimes and misdemeanors: and private 
nuisances, which are the objects of our present consideration , and may be 
defined, any thing done to the hurt or annoyance of the lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments of another.(a)(3) We will therefore, first, marlc out the 
several kinds of nuisances, and then their respective remedies. 

I. In discussing the several kinds of nuisances, we will con^der, first, such 
nuisances as may affect a man's corporeal hereditaments, and then those that 
may damage such as are incorporeal. 

I. First, as to corporetU inheritances. If a man builds a house so close to 
mine that his roof overhangs my roof and throws the water oS his roof upon 
mine, this is a nuisance, for which an action will lie.(d) Likewise to erect 
a house or o^er building so near to mine that it obstructs my ancient 
♦217] *lights and windows, is a nuisance of a similar nature.(c) But in 
this latter case it is necessary that the windows be ancient, that is, 
have subsisted there a long time without interruption; otherwise there is no 
injury done,(4) For he hath as much right to build a new edifice upon his 
ground as I have upon mine; since every man may erect what he pleases 
upon the upright or perpendicular of his own soil, so as not to prejudice 
what has long been enjoyed by another; and it was my folly to build so 
near another's ground.Ci^Xs) Also if a person keeps his hogs, or other 

m F. N. B. IM. id) Cm. EUi. lU. Uk. 4M. 

a legal duty, vherefrom, throngli the aeparate action of tutnte or of the common ooutM 
of erentB, an infniy fallows to, or dincuy menaces another; or, it is any indictable nui- 
sance which has wroag^ht special hann to the individual. Bishop on Non-Contract Law, 
! 411 (18S9). la Indiana, the statutory definition of a nniaance is this: " Whatever is 
injurious to health, or indecent, or oKnaive to the senses, or an obstruction to the free 
use of property, so as essentially to interfere with the comfortable enjoyment of life or 
propeity, is a nuisance, and the subject of an action." O. &M. Ry. Co. v. Simon, 4oInd. 
37S, 285 (1873). A common tippling- house, in and about which idle and dissolute per- 
sons are encouraged to assemble, and are permitted to drink, swear, quarrel, and shout 
by night aa well as by day, is a nuisance. State v. Beitheol, 6 Blackf. 474, 475 {Ind. 
1843). 
(i) Pemison v. City of Selma, 43 Ala. 398, 400 (1869). 

(3) CaldweU V. Knott, 10 Yerg. an (Tenn. 1836). Carhart v. Aubom Gas Light Co., 
aa Barb. 397, 310 (N. Y. 1856). Burditt v. Swenson, 17 Te*. 489, 503 (1856). Harvey v. 
Dewoody, i8 Ark. 753, 358 {1856). Veazie v. Dwinel, 50 Me. 479, 48a (i86a). State v. 
Close, 35 Iowa, 57°. 57^ (1873}. Paddock v. Somes, loa Mo. 216, 337 ( 1S90). Archbold'a 
Ctim. Pr. and PI. 1751. Webb's Pollock on Torts, 493 (Am. ed. 1894). Binns' Justice, 
78 (10 ed. Brightly, 1895). By hurt or annoyance here is meant, not a physical injury 
necessarily, but an injury to Vox owner or possessor thereof, as respects his dealing with, 
possessing or enjoying them. Cooley on Torts, 670 (3 ed. 1888}, If a railroad company 
occupies a street by its aide tracks and cars and engines, without authority of law, it is a 
public nuisance. And if a property owner suffers special damage in which the public 
does not participate, it becomes, as to such property owner, a private nuisance. Kava- 
nagh p. M & G. R. R. Co., 78 Ga. 271, 273 (1886). 

(4) Robeson and Maxwell v. Pittenger, i Green, 57, 63 {N. J. 1838). 

(5) Where A. bad enjoyed lights made in a building not erected at the extremitr of 
his land, looking upon the premises of B. , without interruption for at least thirty-el^t 
years, and there was no evidence of the time when the lights were first put ont, and C., 
the purchaser of B.'a premises, erected in thdr stead a building which obstructed A. 'a 
lights: held that an action was maintainable for the obstruction, though there was no 
proof of knowledge in B. or his agents of the existence of the windows. Cross w. I,ewis, 
2 B. & C. 686. 4 D. & R. 234, S, C. Where the plaintiff is entitled to lights by means 
of blinds fronting a garden of the defendant's, which he lakes away, and opens an unin- 
terrupted view into the garden, the defendant cannot iustity making an erection to 

firevent the plaintiff from so doing, if he thereby render tne plaintiff's house more dark 
ban before. Cotterell v. Griffiths, 4 Esp. 69. A parol license to put a sky-light over the 
defendant's area (which impeded the light and air from coming to the plaintiff's dwell- 
ing-house through a window] cannot be recalled at pleasure after it has been executed at 
the defendant's expense,— at least not withont tendering the expenses he had been put 
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noisome animals, so near the bouse of another that the stench of them incom- 
modes him and makes the air unwholesome, (6) this is an injurious nuisance, 
as it tends to deprive him of the use and benefit of his houK.C^X?) A like 
injury is, if one's neighbor sets up and exercises an offensive trade; as a 
tanner's, a tallow-chandler's, or the like; for though these are lawful and 
necessary trades, yet they should be exercised in remote places; for the mle 
is, "sic ulere ttta, ut aiienum nan ladas:'\S) this therefore isan actionable 
nuisance. (/) So that the nuisances which affect a man's dwelling may be 
reduced to these three; i. Overhanging it; which is also a ^)ecies of tres- 
pass, for atjus est solum, ejus est usque ad calum:{q) 2. Stopping ancient 
lights: and 3. Corrupting the air with noisome smells: for light and air are 
two indispensable requisites to every dwelling. (10) But depriving one of a 
(f) *Bep. H. (/I Cro.C«r.tia 



to; and therefore no action lies as for a private Duiaanoe in atopping the light and air, 
«tc. and oommiintcating a stench from Uie defooduit'B premisM to the plaintiff'! hoOM 
by means of ancb sky-Iight. Winter v. Brockwdl, 8 Bast, 308. If an andent window 
be Tailed and enlarged, tbe owner of the adjoining land cannot lawfully obstruct tiie 
passage of light and air to any part of the space occupied by the andent window, althongb 
a greater ]>oTtion of light and air be admitted throngh the anobatmcted part of Uie 
enbrged window than was andently enjoyed. Chandler v. Thompson, 3 Camp. 8a Lc 
Blanc, J. To constitute an illegal ob^niction, by bnilding, of the plaintifTs andent 
lights, it is not sufficient that the plaintiff has less light thui he had before, but there 
must be su<^ a privation of light as will render the occupation of his house uncomfort- 
able, and prevent him, if in trade, from carrying on his business as benefidally as he had 
prerionaly done. Back v. Stacy, a C. & P. 485. Beat, L. C. J. C. P. The occnpier of 
one of two houses built nearly at the same time and purchased of the same proprietor 
may maintain a special action on tbe case against tbe tenant of the other for obstructing 
his window-lights by adding to his own building, however short the previous period M 
eDJo}tnent by the {>laintifF. Compton v. Richards, i Price, 27. And where the owner 
of a house divided into two tenements demised one of them to the defendant: held that 
he was Uable to an action on the case for obetnictinj windows existing in tbe house at 
the time of the demise, although of recent constmction, and thongh there was no stipn- 
lation against the obstruction. Rivieri v. Bower, i R. & M. 24. Abbott, [Lord Tenter- 
den,] L. C. J. If an andent ligbt has been completely shut up with bricks and mortar 
above twenty yean, it loses its privilq^. I^wrence v. Obee, 3 Camp. 514. Lord ffllen- 
borough, L- C. J.— ChiTTv. 

(6) Lord Mansfield has said that "it is not necessary that the smell should beunwhcdc' 
some: it is enon^ if It renders the enjoyment of life and property uncomfortable." 
I Burr. 337. 

So also it will be a nuisance if life is made uncomfortable by the apprehension of 
danger: it bos tbei«(bie been hdd to be a nuisance, a misdemeanor, to keep great quan- 
tities of gunpowder near dwelling-honseB. 2 Stra. 1167.— CukisTian. 

(7) Bonner v. Welbom, 7 Ga. 296, 311 (1S49V 

(8) [■' So nae yonr property that you do not injure that of another."] 

(9) [He who owns the soil has it even to the sky.] 

(10) The buildings in which the particular trades are carried on, or the houses which 
may be kept in a oisorderiy manner, or used for unlawful purposes, are not p^r se [By 
themselves] nuisances; but it is the abuse of them only which c •■■—'— " ■■ 



HiUeri'. Bnrch, 31 Tex. 208,110 (1869). The keeping ormanufacturine of gunpowderor 
Fwki does not necessarily constitute a nuisance per se. That depends upon the 



of fireworks does not necessarily c_ , , . 

locality, the quantity, and the surrounding circumstances, and not entirely upon the 
degree rf care used. Heeg v. Licht, 80 N. V. {35 Sickels) 579, 581 (1880). 

Where defendant employed a steam-engine in his busineas, as a printer, which pro- 
duced a continual noise and vibration in the plaintiff's apartment, which adjoined the 
firemtses of the defendant, it was held that this was a nuisance. Duke of Northumber- 
ind V. Clowes, C. P. at Westminster, A. D. 1824.— CBiTTV. 

' e fsctoiv which, by its proximity to a dwelling, injures the st 



Whitney v. Bartholomew, 21 Conn, 213, 219 {1851), The keeping and standing of jacks 
and stallions within the immediate view of a private dwelling is a nuisance. Hayden v. 
Tucker. 37 Mo. 214. 217 (1866). Parrel 1 t. Cook, 16 Neb, 483,485(1884}. 

But the following note of a case describes an injury not exactly coming within either 

of the above three sections. A. has immemorislly had for watering bis lands a chatmel 

throt^b his own field, in a porous field, through the banks of which channel, when filled, 

the water percolates and thence pssses through the contiguous soil of B. below the snr- 

BOOK ni— 14. 130.1 
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mere matter of pleasure, as of a fine prospect by building a wall, or tbe like: 
this, as it abridges nothing really convenient or necessary, is no injury to 
the sufferer, and fe therefore not an actionable nuisance.(^)(i») 

As to nuisance to one's lands: if one erects a smelting-honse for lead 90 
near the land of another, that the vapor and smoke kill his com and grass, 
and damage his cattle therein, this is held to be a nuisance, {k) And by ocm- 
sequence it follows, that if one does any other act, in itself lawfiil, which yet 
being done in that place necessarily tends to the damage of another's 
*2i8] property, it is a nuisance: for it is incumbent on *him to find some 
other place to do that act, where it will be less ofiensive.(i2) So 
also if my neighbor ought to scoiur a ditch, and does not, whereby my land 
is overflowed, this is an actionable nuisance.(i)(i3) 

With regard to oiker corporeal hereditaments: it is a nuisance to stop or 
divert water that used to run to another's meadow, or mill;(A)(i4) tocrampt 
or poison a water-course, by erecting a dye-house or a lime-pit for the use of 
trade, in the upper part of the stream;(/) or, in short, to do any act therein 
that in its consequences must necessarily tend to the prejudice of one's neigh- 
bor. So closely does the law of England enforce that excellent rule <rf 
gospel morality, of " doing to others as we would they should do unto our- 
selves."Ci5) 

2. As to incorporeal hereditaments, the law carries itself with the same 
equity. (16) If I have a way, annexed to my estate, across another's land, 
and he obstructs me in the use of it, either by totally stopping it, or putting 
Jogs across it, or ploughing over it, it is a nuisance: for in the first case I 
cannot enjoy my right at all, and in the latter I cannot enjoy it so commodi- 
ously as I ought. (»«) Also, if I am entitled to hold a feir or market, and 
another person sets up a fair or market so near mine that be does me a preju- 

Ig) * Rep. G8. (t) F. N. B. IM. 

W 1 RdL Abr. M {l)9BeP.S>. 2 RoU. Abr. Ul. 

(0 Btde ou P. K. B. HT. (m) F.N. B. ISt. 2 Roll. Abr. 1«L 

face withont producing visible injnry. B. builds a nev house in his land below the level 
of his soil, in the current of the percolating water. Held tbat A. cannot now jnrtify 
filling his channel, if the percolatitig water mereby injures the house of B. Cowper v. 
Barber, 3 Taunt. 99.--CHrprY. 

(ii)Am. and Bag. ^c. of Law, Title — Nuisance. 

(13) Binns' Justice, 749 (10 ed. Brightlj, 1895). 

( 13) One man has no right to erect a mill-dam on fais own land, so as to throw the 
water beck and overflow the land of another, withont his consent. Donuan v. Ames & 
George, la Minn. 451, 461 (1867). 

( 14) Haymea v. Ganlt, 1 McCord, 543, 544 (S. C. i8aa). After twenty years' nninter- 
mpted eujo^ent of a spring of water, an absolnte right to it is gained by the occupier 
of the close in which it issues above g^roundj and the owner of an odjoininK close cannot 
lawfully cut a drain whereby the Bupply of water by the sprine is mmini^ed. Balston 
V. Bensled, i Camp. 463. Lord Bllenborough, L. C. J. And see Bealey v. Shaw, 6 
East, ao8. a Smith, jai, S. C— CBrrrv. 

The owner of premises may lawfully erect a mill-dam across a stream not nav^ble. 
Id such case the dam will not per se\x^ nuisance, and this is so with any lawful busi- 
ness or erection. But, whenever they are erected, managed or carried on in such places 
or in SDch manner as to become prejudicial to the h^th or comfort of others, they 
become nuisances. State v. Close, 35 Iowa, 570. 573, 574 (1871). 

(i5)Burditt V. Swenson, 17 Tex. 489, 50a (1856). 

( 16) Here we should mention a recent change in the law which limits actions and suits 
relating to incorporeal hereditaments. The prescriptive rights to profits and easements 
over the soil of another were rendered very difficult of proof, as by the ancient rule of 
•**" ~™'*""ri law enjoyment of such righto was to be proved from time whereof the 



memory of man ran not to the contrary, or during l^al memory. This rule was partly 
alleviated by the modem practice of the courts and the doctrine of presutnpium,\>Y 
which proof of enjo3rment aa far aa living witnesses conld speak was held sufficient ti 



taise a presumption of enjoyment tcara a remote era, and a grant would be presumed; 

bnt stilt frequent difficulties arose, to obviate which the statute a & 3 W. IV. c. 71 has 

1904 
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dice, it is a nuisance to the freehold which I have in my market or fair.(w)(i7) 
Bdt, in order to make this out to be a nuisance, it is necessary, i . That my 
market or &ir be the elder, otherwise the nuisance lies at my own door. 2. 
That the market be erected within the third part of twenty miles from mine. 
For Sir Matthew Hale(o) coostrues the diela, or reasonable day's journey, 
mentioned by Bracton,(/) to be twenty miles; as indeed it is usually under- 
stood, not only in our own law,(y) but also in the civil, (r) from which we 
probably borrowed it. So that if the new market be not within 
seven miles of the old one, it is no ^nuisance: for it is held reason- [*3i9 
able that every man should have a market within oue-third of a day's 
journey from his own home; that, the day being divided into three parts, he 
may spend one part in going, another in returning, and the third in trans- 
acting his necessary business there. If such market or fair be ou the same 
day with mine, it '\& prima facie a nuisance to mine, and there needs no proof 
of it, but the law will intend it to be so; but if it be on any other day, it 
may be a nuisance; though whether it u so or not, cannot be intended <x 
presumed, but I must make proof of it to the juiy. If a ferry is erected oa 
a river, so near another ancient ferry as to draw away its custom, it is a 
nuisance to the owner of the old one. For where there is a ferry by pre- 
scription, the owner is bound to keep it always in repair and readiness, for the 
ease of all the king's subjects; otherwise he may be grievously amerced:(j) 
it would be therefore extremely hard if a new ferry were suffered to share 
his profits which does not also share his burden. (18) But where the reason 
ceases, the law also ceases with it: therefore it is no nuisance to erect a mill 
so near mine as to draw away the custom, unless the miller also intercepts 
the water. Neither is it a nuisance to set up any trade, or a school, in a 
neighborhood or rivalship with another: for by such emulation the public 
are like to be gainers; and, if the new mill or school occasion a damage to 
the old one, it is damnum absque injuria. (i)Cig) 

II. Let us next attend to the remedies wtdch the law has given for this 
injury of oaisance.(2o) And here I must premise that the law gives no 
private remedy fijr anything but a privafe wrong. Therefore no action lies 

iv.) F. ti. B. 14S. 3 BolL Abr. 140. (r) Pf. 1 11. 1. 

tot Hak on F. N. R IM. (i) !%o!l. Abr. lU. 

(pi L. 3. C. Ifl. (0 H«le on F. N. B. IB4. 
M 2 InM. UT. 

incorporeal 

(17) Shepardp. Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 15 Wis. 318,330(1863). Bowyer's Com. on 
Const Law of Eng. 176. The law on th« subject of morketa atands practically unaltered 
in any feature of public utility. Att'y-Gcn'I v. Detroit, 71 Mich. 9a, 103 (1888). This 
classification seems rather to depend on accidents of procedure than on any subBtsntiol 
resemblance between interference with peculiar rights of this kind and such injuries to 
the enjoymeut of common rights of property as we have been considering. Webb's 
Pollock on Torti 512 (Am. ed. J894). 

(18) Charles River Bridse V.Warren Bridge, 11 Peters, 433,631 (U. S. 1837). Smith v. 
Harkins, 3 Ired. Eq. 613, 619 (N. C. 1845). Norris v. Farmers' & Teamstew" Co., 6 Cal. 
390.594 (1836). R. &D. B. R. R. Co. el al.v.D. & R. Canal </a/., 3C. E. Gre«i{i8 N. 
J. Kq.) 546. 570 [1867). The jpvntee of a ferry pririlege is entitled to an injunction 
uainst one who, having no license, tmdertakes to operate another ferry in co^>etition 
with that which is licensed. Tugwell & Madison v. Eagle Pass Peny Co., 74 Ttx. 480, 
493 (1888). 

(19) [Damage without injurv. A loss which does not give nse to an action of damagca 
against the person causing it.] 

This shows that the only ground upon which the owner ot an ancient ferry can claim 
protection is the obligation he is under to keep the feny always in a fit state for the use 
of the public. Letton v. Goodden, L. R. a. Bq. Cna. 133, 133 (Bug. 1866). 

(30) The Maine statute (R. S. c. 17, J S) does not define a nuisance, but simply providea 

■ remedy for etrlain injuriee arisiiig from a nuisance at common law. It does not deprive 

a party of bis remedy for otMer injurica ariaing from the same source, but leaves the 
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for a public or common ntiisance, but an indidtn^nt oiiIy,(2r) because, the 
damage being common to all the king's subjects, no fftte can assign his par- 
ticular proportion of it; or, if he could, it would be extremely hard if every 
subject in the kingdom were allowed to harass the offender with separate 
actions. For this reason, no person, natural or corporate, can have an action 

for a public nuisance, or punish it; but only the king in his public 
*22o] *capacity of supreme governor tmd paUr-/amiiias oi the kingdom. (u) 

Yet this rule admits of one exception, where a private person suffers 
some extraordinary damage, beyond the rest of the king's subjects, by a 
public nuisance, in which case he shall have a private satisfaction by 
action. (32) As if, by means of a ditch dug across the public way, which is 
a common nuisance, a man or his horse suffer any injiuy by falling therein; 
there, for this particular damage, which is not common to others, the party 
shall have his action. (w)(23) Also, if a man hath abated or removed a 
nuisance which offended him, (as we may remember it was stated in the first 
diapter of this book that the party injured hath a right to do,)(24) in this 
case he is entitled to no action.(jr) For he had choice of two remedies: 
either without suit, by abating it himself by his own mere act and authority, 
or by suit, in which he may both recover damages and remove it by the aid 
of the law; but, having made his election of one remedy, he is totally pre- 
cluded fiom the other.(25) 

eRe]>.U. 

a law doctrine of nnisance in full force and effect NorcroM v. Thomas, 51 Me. 
503. S05 (1863). 

(31 } Harvey v. Dewoody, 18 Ark, 353, 358 (1856)- S, C R. R. Co. v. Hoore & Pbilpot, aS 
Ga. 39S, 4(8 (1859). Shed v. Hawthorne, 3 Neb. 179, 1S5 (1874). Centre & Treadwdl 
V. Davia, 39 Ga. aio, 317 (1869). 

(33) Pittsburg V. Scott, I Pa. 309, 319 [1845). Cole v. Sprowl, 35 He. 161, 169 (1853). 
Justices etc. v. G. & W. P. R. R. Co., 15 Oa. 39, 63 (1854}. S. C. R. R. f. Moore & 
Philpot, 38 Ga. 398, 418 ((859). Shed V. Hawtbome, 3 Neb. 139(1873). CityofRose- 
buT^ V. Abraham, 8 Ore. 509, 511, 51a (18S0). Poaaian v. Landrr, 133 Ind. 136, 140, 141 
(18^). Dicey on Parlies toActions , 75 (1876). Lansing v. Suuth, 4 Wend. (N. V. 19). 
Abbot f. Uills, 3 Vt 539. Hnghes v. Heiser, I Binn. 4^. 

(13) But the [>Brticnlar damage in this case must be direct, and not consequential, as t^ 
being delayed in a ioumey of importance. Bull. N. P. 36. Corth. 194. And if tlw 
plaintiff bas not acted with ordinary cue and skill, with a view to protect himself from 
the mischief, he cannot recover. 11 Bast, 6a. 3 Taunt. 414. It is upon the same prin- 
ciple that parties aufierin^ special damage by a public nuisance are entitled, under 5 W. 
and M. c. 1 1, s. 3, to receive their expenses in prosecuting an indictment against the 
party guilty of the nuisance. See 16 East, 196. Willes, 71. Cro. Elii. S64. If a party 
living m the neighborhood, and who has been in the habit of pasdng to and fro on a 
highway, is obliged by a nuisance thereto lo take a more circuitons route in bis trannt 
to and m>ui the nearest market-towa to his house, it is a private injury, for which he may 
sue as well as indict. 3 M. & S. 473. So, being delayed four hours by an obstrtiction in 
a highway, and being thereby jireveoted from j>erforming the same journey as many 
times in a day as if the obstruction had not existed, is a sufficient injury to entitle a 
party to sue for tbeobstmction. 1 Biagh. 383. So, if the nuisance prevent the plaintiff 
navigating his barges on a public navigable creek, and compel him to convey his goods 
out of the same over a great distance of land, it is actionable, 4 M. & S. loi. But the 
mere obatrvctiou of the plaintiff in bis business, {i Bsp. N, C. 148. 4 M. &. S. 103,) 
or delaying him a little while in a journey, (Carth. 191,) is not such a damage as 
will entitle the party to bis action: the damage ought to be direct, not consequential. 
Cartb. 191. 

There are also various other injuries which partake of both a criminal and civil nattirc, 
for which both an indictment as well as an action will lte,~~as for a forcible entry, en- 
n order of justices, extortion, or 

(34) Amoskeag Mfg. Co, v. Goodale, 46 N. H. 53,56 (1865). 

(35) Griffith!'. McCullum, 46 Barb. 561, 568 (1866). If one abates a private nuisance, 
he cannot afterwards maintain an assize of nuisance; bot be may maintain an action on 
the case to recover damages. Tate v. Parrisb, 7 T. B. Mon. 335, 33S {Ky , iSz8. J Gleason 
V. Gary, 4 Conn. 418, 411 (183a). 
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The remedies by suit are, i. By action on the case for damages, in which 
the party injured shall only recover a satis&ction for the injury sustained, 
but cannot thereby remove the nuisance. (26) Indeed, every continuance 
of a nuisance is held to be a fresh one;(^) and therefore a frrah action will 
lie, (27) and very exemplary damages will probably be given, if, after one 
Todict against him, the defendant has the hardiness to continue it. (38) 
Yet the founders of the law of England did not rely upon probabilities merely, 
in order to give relief to the injured. They have therefore provided two 
other actions: the assize of nuisance, and the writ of quod permitial prosUr- 
nere;{2q) whidi not only give the plaintiff satisfaction for his injury past, 
but also strike at the root and remove the cause itself, the nuisance that 
occasioned the injury. These two actions, however, can only be taught by 
the tenant of the freehold; so that a lessee for years is confined to bis action 
upon the case.(s')(3o) 

*2. An assise of nuisance is a writ, wherein it is stated that the [*23i 
party injured complains of some particular fact done, ad nocumenlum 
iiberi tenementi sui,{^i) and therefore commanding the sheriff to summon ao 
assize, that is, a jury, and view the premises, and have them at the next 
commission of assizes, that justice may be done therein: (a) and if the assize 
is found for the plaintiff, he shall have judgment of two things: i. To have 
the nuisance abated ; and, 2. To recover damages.(^) Formerly an assize 
of nuisance only lay against the very wrong-dcwr himself who levied or did 
the nuisance, and did not lie against any person to whom he had alienated 
the tenements whereon the nuisance was situated. (32) This was the imme- 



if FlDch, IlSSti 



. Cro.X1U.10Z. 



(01 F. N. B. II 
lb) 8 Hep. 56. 



(a6) Harvey v. Dewoody, :8 Ark. aja. 358 (1856). CoortwriElit v. B. R. & A. W. & M. 
Co., 3oC*l. 573, 576 (1866). Spun V. Hall, 3 L. B. Div. 615, 613 (Eng. 1877). In New 
Jeraey, the remedy for a. nuisance is oDlyby an action on the caac. Porine f. Bergen, 3 
Green's Law Rep. 355, 357 (N. J. 1834). 

(371 Dtmcan v. Markley, Harp. 376, 378 (S. C. 1834). Caldwell v. Knott, 10 Yerg. 30% 
311 (Tenn. 1836). Vedderi-, Vedder, i Dcnio, 257,161 (N. Y.1845), Brady f. Weeks, 3 
Barb. 157, 160 (N. Y. 1848). Brown v. C. & S. R. R. Co., 3 Kern, 486, 493 fN. Y. 1855). 
Miles f. Wingate, 6 Ind. 458, 459 {1855). Conhocton Stone Co. v. B. N. V. &B. R. R, 
Co., 53 Barb. 390, 393 (N. Y. 1868), Pettis v. Johnaoa, s6Ind. 139, 149 (1877). Stein v. 
City of l,af8yette, 6 Ind. App. CL 414, 419 ( i^). Though the party complaining can- 
not, in an action on the case, recover upon the original cause of action, after the expira- 
tion of six years, he-may for itfl continuance any time before the right of entry is barred, 
and recover not only nominal damages, but sucdi actual dam^e as has accrued any time 
within six years. Angell on Limitations, 321. 32a (6ed. {1876), 

(38)Milleri'.Tmeheart, 4 Leigh. 569577 (Va. 1833). Webb's Pollock on Torts, 518, 
519 (Am. ed. 1894). An action for continuing a nuisance cannot be maintained against 
him who did not erect it, without a previous request made to bbn to remove or atMte it. 
Pierson v. Glean, a Green, 36. 

Parties who cause a nuisance \}y acts done on the land of a stranger are liable for its 
continuance; and it is no defence that they cannot lawfully enter to abate the nnisance 
without rendering themselves liable to an action by the owner of the land. Smith v. 
Blliott, 9 Barr. 345. One who demises premises for carrying on a business necessarily 
injurious to the adjacent proprietors is liable as the author of the nuisance. Fish v. 
Dodge, 4 Denio, 317. — Shar5WOOD. 

(39) [That he permit to abate or pnt down.] This action is no longer in use. Vid. n. 
74, c. I. supra. Miller v. Tmeheart, 4Leigh. 569, 577 (Vo. 1833). 

(jol Great F. Co. v. Worater, 15 N. H. 436 ( 1844)- 



(31) [To the damage of his freehold.] 
(33 The - - ■ • . -. 



(33) The writ of nuisance given by the act of Weat a, 13, ed. 1, c. 34, went also against 
the erector of the nnisance and his alienee jointly. Brady v. Weeks, 3 Barb. 157, 161 
(N. Y. 1S48). By an English statute and by the New York statute a writ of nnisance 
can t>e brought against the oriEinal wrong-doer and bis immediate alienee, and no other 



the person electing at the time he was w 



daniafCs must be brought ^(ainat 
has afinicd, against faun and lli« 

igilizcabyGoOl^lc 
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diate reason for maldng that equitable provision in statate Westm. 2, 13 
Edw. I. c. 24, for granting a similar writ in casu amsimtii,(^^^) where no 
former precedent was to be found. The statute enacts that " de ceUro rum 
readant querenUs a curia domini regis, pro et> quod tenemenium traris/erlur de 
una in alium;"{^) and then gives the form of anew writ in this case; 
which only dififers from the old one in this, that where the assize is brought 
against the very person only who levied the nuisance, it is said "quad A. 
[the wrong-doer] injuste levavil tale tufcumentum;" (^5) but, where the lands 
ate aliened to another person , the complaint is against both, ' ' quod A . [the 
wrong-doer] eiB. [the alieneej levaverunt." (c)(^2,&) For every continuation, 
as was before said, is a fresh nuisance, and tjierefore the complaint is as w^ 
grounded against the alienee who continues it as against the aUenor who first 
levied it. 

3. Before this statute, the party injured, upon any alienation of the land 
wherein the nuisance was set up, was driven to his quod permiltat prosUmere, 
which is in the nature of a writ of right, and therefore subject to greater 
delays. ((^) This is a writ commanding the defendant to permit the plaintiff 

to abate, quod permiltat prostemere, the nuisance complained of; 
*222] *and, unless he so permits, to summon him to appear in court, and 

show cause why he will not. {e) And this writ lies as well for the 
alienee of the party first injured, as against the alienee of the party first 
injuring; as hath been determined by ^ the judge3.(_/') And the plaintiff 
sIulU have judgment herein to abate the nuisance, and to recover damages 
against the defendant. 

Both these actions of assize of nuisance, and of quod permiltat prostemere, 
are now out of use, (37) and have given way to the action on the case; in 
which, as was before observed, no judgment can be had to abate the nuisance, 
but only to recover damages. Yet, as therein it is not necessary that the 
freehold should be in the plaintiff and defendant respectively, as it must be in 
these real actions, (38) but it is maintainable by one that hath possession only, 
against another that hath like possession, the process is therefore easier,(39) 
and the effect will be much the same, unless a man has a very obstinate as 
well as an ill-natured neighbor; who had rather continue to pay damages 
than remove his nuisance. For in such a case recourse must at last be had 
to the old and sure remedies, which will effectually conquer the defendant's 

(e) » Rep. 66. (<) P. H. B. 121. 

(d) 3 tort. 4W. j/) S Rep. 100, 101. 



the tenetnent is transferred to another."] 

(35) ["That A. uajusUy levied such a nuisance."] 

(36) P/That A. and B. levied."] 

(37) These were obsolete in practice long before they were abolished. Webb's Pollock 
on Torts, 518 (Am. ed. 1894); and were finally abolished by the statute 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c 
37, I 36. Waggoner v. Jermaine, 3 Denio, 30!, 311 (N. Y. 1846). The writ of nuisance 
is abolished in New York (Code, | 453), but {454 of the Code enacts that " injuries here- 
tofore remediable by writ of nuisance are subjects of action as other injuries, and in such 
action there may be judgment for damages, or for the removal of the nuisance, or both." 
Bllsworth V. Putnam, 16 Barb. 565, 568 {N. Y. 185a). 

(38) Great Palls Co. v. Worster, 15 N. H. 413, 436 (1644). As nal actions can only be 
brought by a tenant in fee, a disseised tenant for years cannot sustain one. Landlord 
and Tenant in Pennsylvania (Jackson & Gross) 733 (a ed. 1884). 

{39) Bonner v. Welborn, 7 Ga. 396, 317 (1849}. It must not be inferred from this that 
the reversioner cannot niiaintain this action, for if the nuisance be calculated to affect hit 
reversionary inteiest, he can maintain an action on the case for damages as well as the 
person in possessioii. See Beddingfield v. Onslow, 3 Lev. 109. Leader v. Moxon, 3 WiU. 
461. 3 Black. 924, S. C— Akchbols. 
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perverseness, by sending the sheriff with his posse eomiiaiits, or power of the 
county, to Wd it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
OF WASTE. 



*Thb fonrth species of injoiy, that may be ofiered to one's real [^223 
property is by was^, or destruction in lands and tenements. What 
shall be called waste was considered at large in a former book:,(a) as it was 
a means of forfeiture, and thereby of transferring the property of real estates. 
I shall, therefore, here only b^ leave to remind the student, that waste is a 
spoil and destruction of the estate, either in houses, woods, or lands; by 
demoli^iiiig not the temporary profits only, but the very substance of the 
thing; thereby rendering it wild and desolate, (i) which the common law 
expresses very significantly by the word vastum; and that this veulum, or 
waste, is either voluntary, or permissive; the one by an actual and designed 
demolition of the lands, woods, and houses; the other arising from mere 
negligence, and want of suf&dent care in reparations, fences, and the like. 
So tb^t my only business is at present to show to whom this waste is an 
injury; and of course who is entitled to any, and what remedy by action. 

I. The persons who may be injured by waste are such as have some interest 
in the estate wasted; for if a man be the absolute tenant in fee-simple, with- 
ont any encumbrance or charge on the premises, he may commit 
whatever waste his *bwn indiscretion may prompt him to, without [^224 
being impeachable, or accountable for it to any one. (2) And, though 
his heir is sure to be the sufferer, yet nemo est hares viventis;{^') no man is 
certain of succeeding him, as weU on account of the uncertainty which shall 
die first, as also because he has it in his power to constitute what heir he 
pleases, according to the civil-law notion of an hares natus^^) and an iares 
/actus;(^) or, in the more accurate phraseology of our English law, he may 
aUene or devise his estate to whomever he thinks proper, and by such aliena- 
tion or devise may disinherit his heir at law. Into whose hands soever, 
therefore, the estate wasted comes, after a tenant in fee-simple, though the 
waste is undoubtedly damnum, it is damnum absque injuria. (6) 

One species of interest whidi is injured by waste is that of a person who 
has a right of common in the place wasted; especially if it be common of 
estovers, or a right of cutting and carrying away wood for house-bote, plough- 
bote, etc. Here, if the owner of the wood demolishes the whole wood, and 
thereby destroys all possibility of taking estovers, this is an injury to the 
commoner, amounting to no less than a disseisin of his common of estovers. 



60 (1881). The actor omission to constitute waste muat be either an iiiTaaion of tiie lord's 
property, or at least be some act or neglect which tends materially to deteriorate the tea- 
enent or to destroy the evidence of its identity . . . and that the action is fonnded 
partly upon the common law and partly npon the statute, and does not depend for its 
•apport on any covenants of the tenant Uoore v. Townshend, 33 N. J. 303, 306 (186a). 
(3) Williamson Real Property, 79(6cd.). A tenant in fee-tail hastheaame uncontrolled 
and unlimited power in committine waste ju a teauit in fee-simple.— Christian. 



3) [No. 

4) [Hdi 

5) !««*' 
(6)[Daa 



]H^ made, or appoiiited.] 
Damage without mjury.] 
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if he chooses so to ccmsider it; for which he has his remedy to recover pos- 
session and damages by assize, if entitled to a freehold in sach common; bat 
if he has only a chattel interest, then he can only recover dam^es by an 
action on the case for this waste and destruction of the woods out of which 
his estovers were to issue.(^) 

But the most usual and important interest, that is hurt by this coromission 
of waste, is that of him who hath the remainder or reversion of the inheri- 
tance, after a particular estate for life or years in being. Here, if the partic- 
ular tenant, (be it the tenant in dower or by curte^, who was answerable 
for waste at the common law.Ctr) or the lessee for life or years, 
♦225] *who was first made liable by the statutes of Marlberge((^ ) and of 
Glocester, ) («) if the particuhir tenant, I say, commits or suffers any 
waste, it is a manifest injury to him that has the inheritance, as it tends to 
mangle and dismember it of its most desirable incidents and ornaments, 
among which timber and houses may justly be redconed the principal. To 
him therefore in remainder and reversion, to whom the inheritance appertains 
in expectancy, (/) the law hath given an adequate remedy. For he, who 
hath the remainder for life only, is not entitled to sue for waste; since his 
interest may never perhaps come into possession, and then he hath suffered 
QO itijuty.(7) Yet a parson, vicar, archdeacon, prebendary, and the like, 
who are seised in right of their churches of any remainder or reversion may 
have an action of waste; for they, in many cases, have for the benefit of the 
church and of the successor a fee-simple qualified; and yet, as they are not 
seised in their own right, the writ of waste shall not say, ad exkaredationem 
ifanttsX&) us for other tenants in fee-simple; but att exkteredatiomm eccU- 
siig,(g} in whose right the fee-simple is holden.(^){io) 

II. The redress for this injury of waste is of two kinds; preventive and 
corrective: the former of which is by writ of estrepement, tiie latter by that 
of waste. 

I. Estrepement is an old French word, signifying the same as waste or 
extirpation: and the writ o{ estrepement lay at the common law, after judg- 
ment obtained in any action real, (A) and before possession was delivered ^ 
Uie sherifi', to stop any waste which the vanquished party mig^t be tempted 
to commit in lands which were determined to be no longer his. But as in 
some cases the demandant may be justly apprehensive that the tenant may 
make waste or estrepement pending the suit, well knowing the weakness 
of his title, therefore the statute of Glocester(i) gave another writ of 



(61 F.N. B.ltt, •Bep.U^ (/) ( 

Id) ta Hen. III. c. 3S. 1%) i 



■) Co. utt Be. 



(7) No peiBon is entitled to an sction of waste against a tenuit for life but he who has 
thr uninediate estate of inheritance in remainder or reversion, expectant npon the estate 
for life. If between the estate of the tenant for life who commits waste, and the snbae- 

Jneut estate of inheritance, there is inteqxwed an estateof freehold toan7peiBoni>(rJ.r«, 
In being,] then, duriae the continuance of snch inteitMsed estate, the action of waste is 
snapendMi; and if the first tenant for life dies during the continuance of snch interposed 
estate, the action is gone forever. Co. LitL 218 b. a Ssund. asa, tiote 7. See further, as 
to the persona who may maintain a writ or action for waste, id. ibid. — CHKtariAN. See 
Rotan v. Fletcher, 15 Johns (N. V.) 104,306(1818). So likewise with respect to a moTt- 
gagor, espedally when the mortgage is not forfeited, his interest in the land is contingent, 
and ma^ be defeated by the payment of the money secnred by the mortgage. The doc- 
trine of the courts of New York has always been that a mor^ge upon real estate is 
Imt a chattel interest, and that the freehold renudns in the mortngor. Soathworth v. 
Van Peit, 8 Barb. (N. V.) 347, 349 (1848). 

(8) TTo hisdlaberison. I 

(9) \yo the disherison of the church.] 

(10) Shcppatd's Touchstone, ia6 u. (i Am. ed. 180B). 
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esirepemenl pendente placito, (11) commanding the sberiff firmly ^o {*226 
inhibit the tenant " ne/aciat vastum vel estrepementum pendente placito 
dido indiscusso. ' ' (A) (12) And by virtue of either of these writs the sheriff 
may resist them that do, or oSer to do, waste; and, if otherwise he cannot 
prevent them, he may lawfhlly imprison the wasters, or make a warrant to 
others to imprison them: or, if necessity require, he may take tbc posse amti- 
tatus to his assistance. So odious in the sight of the law is waste and de- 
struction. (/) In suing out these two writs this difference was formerly 
observed; tiat in actionamerely possessory, where no damages are recovered, 
a writ of estrepement might be had at any time pendente lite, nay, even at the 
time of suing out the original writ, or first process: but, in an action where 
damages were recovered, the demandant could only have a writ of estrepe- 
ment, if he was apprehensive of waste after verdict had;(»i) for, with regard 
to waste done before the verdict was given, it was presumed the jury would 
consider that in assessing the quantum tA damages. But now it seems to be 
held, by an equitable construction of the statute of Glocester, and in advance- 
ment of the remedy, that a writ oi estrepeTneni, to prevent waste, maybe had 
in every stage, as well of such actions wherein damages are recovered, as of 
those wherein only possession is had of the lands; for peradventute, saith the 
law, the tenant may not be of ability to satisfy the demandant his full datn- 
ages.(») And therefore now, in an action of waste itself, to recover the place 
wasted and also damages, a. vfxitoi estrepement will lie, as well before as after 
judgment. For the plaintiff cannot recover damages for more waste than is 
contained in his original complaint; neither is he at liberty to assign or give 
in evidence any waste made after the suing out of the writ; it is therefore 
reasonable that he should have this writ of preventive justice, since he is in - 
his present suit debarred of any further remedial, {o) If a writ of estrepe- 
ment, forbidding waste, be directed and delivered to the tenant himself, as it 
may be, and he afterwards proceeds to commit waste, an action may 
be carried on upon the ^foundation of this writ; wherein the only [*227 
plea of the tenant can be, non fecit vastum contra prohibitionem:(^ij,) 
and. If tipon verdict it be found that he did, the plaintiff may recover costs 
and damages, ( /) or the party may proceed to punish the defendant for the 
contempt: for if, after the writ directed and ddivered to the tenant or hts 
servants, they proceed to commit waste, the court will imprison them for this 
contempt of the writ.(y) But not so, if it be directed to the sheriff, few then 
it is incumbent upon Imn to prevent the estrepement absolutely, even by rais- 
ing i}a& posse ojmitatus, if it can be done no other way. 

Besides this preventive redress at common law, the courts of equity, upon 
bill exhibited therein, complaining of waste and destruction, will grant an 
injunction in order to stay waste, until the defendant shall have put in his 
answer, and the court shall thereupon make further order. Which is now 
become the most tisual way of preventing waste. (14) 

2. A writ of wastei^i^ is also an action, partly founded upon the common 
law, and partly upon the statute of Glocester;(r) and may be brotight by 

a) RcgfaD. 77. (o) 5 Rep. Ua 

m 3 Iiut 8». Wi Moor. lOIX 

In) r, N. a «a, n. (a) Hob. ». 



or devaatatioti dnring the contiiinuice (rf the 

» comitatms—lhK power of the connty.J [PendtttU 6"j!e— Pending mit] 

.- jjj — 1 i. ->aate anlnst prohitadon.] 

la abolished by statute 3 ft 4 Wm. IV. c. 37, •. 36. 
(15) rne ocuon or wnt 01 waate i« now veiy Kldom bronght. Owing to UMge and 
k^i^tion th« more expcditloiu and eaajr lemedy by an action on the caae in the natnra 



113 1 L looi a. 

«lt'']_J[flMM« 

(13) nrtiathed 
( 141 The writ oi 
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him who bath the immediate estate of inheritance in reversion or remainder, 
against the tenant for life, tenant in dower, tenant by curtesy, or tenant for 
years. This action is also maintainable in pursuance of statute(i) Westm. 
3, by one tenant in common of the inheritance against another, who makes 
waste in the estate holden in common. The equity of which statute extends 
to joint-tenants, but not to coparceners; because by the old law coparceners 
might make partition, whenever either of them thought proper, and thereby 
prevent future waste, but tenants in common and joint-tenants could not; 
and therefore the statute gave them this remedy, compelling the defendant 
either to make partition, and take the place wasted to his own share, or to 

give security not to commit any further waste. (/ ) But these tenants 
*228] in common and joint-tenants are *not liable to the penalties of the 

statutes of Glocester, wluch extends only to such as have life-estates, 
and do waste to the prejudice of the inheritance. The waste, however, must 
be something considerable; for if it amount only to twelve pence, or some 
such petty sum, the plaintiff shall not recover in an action of waste; ttam 
de minimis non rural lex. (u) ( i6) 

U\ U Edw. I. c 122. (u) FllkCb. L. Ht. 

(0 3Iiut.4in,W4. 

of waste has been anbstiCnted qnite generally for it, altlioagb under the statntes of some 
lUtea both remedies exist. See 3S Am. & Bn^. Bncy. of Lbtc, 908 (1895.) 

The plaintiff deriTes the same benefit from it as from en action of miste in the tenuity 
where the term is expired and he has got possession of his estate, and consequently can 
only recover damages for the waste; and though the plaintiff cannot in an actioti on the 
case recover the place wasted, where the tenant is still in possesion, as he may do in an 
action of waste in the lenel, yet this latter action was found by experience to be so im- 
peifect and defective a mode of recovering seisin of the place wasted that the plaintiff 
obtained little or no advantage from it; and therefore, where the demise was by deed, 
care was taken to give the lessor power of re-entry in case the lessee committed any waste 
or destruction; and an action on the case was then found to be much better adapted for 
the recovery oi mere damages than an action of waste in the Unuit, It has ^so this 
farther advantage over an action of waste, that it may be tnought by him in the rever- 
aion or remainder for life or years, as well as in fee or in toil; and the plaintiff is entitled 
to costs in this action, which he cannot have in an action of waste. However, this action 
on the case prevailed at first with some difficulty. 3 Jjcv. 130. ^ Burr. 3141. 

But now it is become the nsual action as well for permissive as voluntary waste. 
Some recent decisions have made it doubtful whether an action on the case for pennis- 
■ive waste can be maintaiued against any tenant for years. See i New Rep. 290. 4 
Taunt 764. 7 Taunt 301. i Moore, 100, S. C. See also i Saund. J13, a., n. (i.) Where 
the lessee even covenants not to do waste, the lessor has his election to bring either an 
action on the case, or of covenant against the lessee, for waste done by him during the 
tenn. a Black. Rep. iiii. See, farther, 3 Saund. 353, and i Chitty on PI. 4 ed. 13a, 133. 
— Chittv, 

Where one purchased real estate at a mortga^ sale, thereby acquiring an inchoate 
title which might be defeated by redemption, and after such sale vraste was committed; 
the purchaser, when his title became absolute by failure to redeem, might recover for 
such waste as his title related back to the time of the purchase. Stout ii. Ke^, 3 Doug. 



184, 188 (Mich. 1845). So also where land was sold on execution, and a junior judg- 
ment creditor redeemed the same, he could recover for waste committed between the 
time of the sate and the sheriff's deed to him, though such waste was committed with 
the consent of the judgment debtor who was in possession. Thomas v, Crofut, 14 N. Y. 
14 Kern.) 474, 477 (1856). Where a mortgagee of a reversion of an estate in dower 
entered after condition broken, but not before, it was held that he might maintain an 
action against the tenant for life for waste committed before the breach of the condition. 
Faf V. Brewer, 3 Pick. 303, 305 (Mass. 1825). 

( 16) [For the law does not recognize trifles.] See 3 Bos. & Pul. 86. But the doctrine 
that the smallness of the damages given by the jury shall defeat the action does not 
extend to other actions. See i Dowl. Rep. 209. — Chittv. Tlius a commoner may main- 
tain an action on the case for an injury done to the common by taking away the manure 
which was dropped on it by the cattle; though his proportion of the damages be found 
only to the amount of a farthing. The amallness of the damages is not reason for enter- 
ing a non-suit. Pindar v. Wadsworth, 3 East, 154 (pp. 405, 409of vol. 13 Am. ed.) (1803). 
See Cook f. Chomplain Ttuu. Co., i Denio (N. Y.) 91, 104 (1845). Parker el al. v. 
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This action of waste is a mixed action; partly real, so far as it recovers 
land, and partly personal, so &r as it recovers damages. For it is brought 
for both those purposes; and, if the waste be proved, the plaintiff .shall 
recover the thing or place wasted, and also treble damages by the statute of 
Glocester. The writ of waste calls upon the tenant to appear and show 
cause why he bath committed waste and destruction in the place named, lui 
txharedatiottem, to the disinhersion, of the plaintiff, (tv) And if the defend- 
ant makes default, or does not appear at the day assigned him, then the 
sheriff is to take him a jury of twelve men, and go in person to the place 
alleged to be wasted, and there inquire of the waste done, and the damages; 
and make a return or report of the same to the court, upon which report the 
judgment is founded, (.*:) For the law will not suffer so heavy a judgment, 
as the forfeiture and treble damages, to be passed upon a mere default, with- 
out full assurance that the fact is according as it is stated in the writ. But if 
the defendant appears to the writ, and afterwards suffers judgment to go 
against him by default, or upon a nihil dicil, (when he makes no answer, 
puts in no plea, in defence,) this amounts to a confession of the waste; since, 
having once appeared, he cannot now pretoid ignorance of the charge. 
Now, therefore, the sheriff shall not go to the place to inquire of the &ct 
whether any waste has, or has not, been committed; for this is already 
ascertained by the silent confession of the defendant; but he shall only, 
as in de&ults upon other actions, make inquiry of the quantum of 
*damages. (_j) The defendant, on the trial, may give in evidence [*a29 
any th^g ^t proves there was no waste committed, as that the 
destruction happened by lightning, tempest, the king's enemies, or other 
inevitable accident.(f ) (17) But it is no defence to say that a stranger did 

(a) F. N. B. ». (W Cro. ElU. 18, 290. 

\z) Poph. 34. (if Co. Litt. sa. 



Cbanibliss, u Ga. 135, 337 (185a). In Duvall v. Watera, i Bland ch. 573 (1835). It ia 
•aid: No one could matntam this action unless he had the estate of inheritance in him at 
the time the waste was committed; nor could it be sustained against en eiecntor, for 
waste committed b^ the testatoi, it being a wrong which died with the pereon; nor could 
one coparcener bnn^ an action of waste against another, although one joint tenant or 
tenant in common mtsht have a writ of waste against his co-tenant compelling him either 
to make partition, and take the place wasted, or to give security not to commit further 

HaleMSS. The 
_ an action on the 

case gainst her tenant at will for negligently ke^ng his fire so that the house was 
bnmed; and the whole court held that neither action on the case nor any other action 
ley, becanse at common law, and before the statute of Gloceater, action did not lie for 
waste against tenant for life or yeata, or any other tenant coming in by agreement of 
parties, and tenant at will is not within the statute. But if tenant at will stipulates 
with bis lessor to be responsible for fire by negligence or for other pennissive wsate, with- 
oBt doubt en action will tie on such express agreement The same observation holds 
with respect to tenants for life or years before the statute of Glocester; for though the 
law did not make them liable to any action; yet it did not restrain them from making 
themselves liable by agreement At the common law lessees were not answerable to 
landlords for accidental or negligent burning, for as to fires by accident, it is expressed 
in Fleta that /oriuna ignis vet hujustnodi event&s inopinati omnes lenentes exmsanl; 
pie accident of fif*. or unexpected events of thetkind, excuse all tenants;] and lady 
Shrewsbury's case is a direct authority to prove that tenants are equally excnsable for 
fires by negligence. Fleta, lib. i. c la. Then came the statute of Glocester, which, by 
making tenants for life and years liable to waste without exception, consequently rendered 
them answerable for destmction by fire; but now, by the 6 Anne, c. 31, the ancient law 
ia restored, for the statute of Anne exempts all persons from actions for accidental fire in 
■ny house, except in the case of special agreements between landlord and tenant. See 
14 Geo. III. c. 78, a. 86. It was doubted under this statute whether a covenant to repair 
generally extends to the case of fire, and so becomes an agreement within the statute; 
and therefore, where it is intended that the tenant shall not be liable, it has been nsnal in 
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the waste, fi>r against him the plaintiff hath no remedy; thongh the defend- 
ant is entitled to sue such stranger in an action of treqnss vi et armis, and 
shall recover the damages he h^ suffered in consequence of such unlawfnl 
act.(<i)Ci8) 

When the waste and damages are thus ascertamed, either by confession, 
verdict, or inquiry of the ^eriff, judgment is given in pursuance of the 
statute of Gtocester, c. 5, that the plaintiff shall recover the placewasted, (19) 
for which he has immediately a writ of seisin, provided the particular estate 
be still subsisting, (for, if it be expired, there can be no forfeiture of the 
land, ) and also t^t the plaintiff shall recover treble the damages assessed by 
the jury, which he must obtain in the same maimer as all other danu^es, tn 
actions personal and mixed, are obtained, whether the poiticnlaT estate be 
expired, or still in being.(3o) 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF SUBTRACTION. 



*33o] *SuBTRACTiON,(i) which IS the fifth ^>edes of injuries affiectiiig a 
man's real property, happens when any person who owes any suit, 
duty, custom, or service to anotiKr withdraws or neglects to perform it. It 
differs from a disseisin, in that this is committed wtthont any denial of the 
right, consisting merely of non-performance; fAai strikes at the very title of 
the party injured, and amounts to an ouster or actual dispossession. Sub- 
traction, however, being clearly an injury, is remediable by due course of 
law; but the remedy differs according to the nature of the services, whether 
they be due by virtiie of any tenure, or by custom only. 

I. Fealty, suit of court, and rent are duties and services usually issuing 
and arising ratione ienura,(2') being the conditions upon which the ancient 
lords granted out their lands to their fendatories, whereby it was stipulated 
that they and their heirs should take the oath of fealty or fidelity to their 
lord, which was the feodal bond, or annmuru vinculum,{i) between lord and 
(a) Iaw of HM JVIM, 111 

the caveustit for lepairiug ezprewly to except accidents by fire. See Bus. Co. Ijtt. 57, 
*.— Cbkistiam. 

But it Ib DOW settled that a general unqiulified coTensnt to repair subjects the tenant 
to the expense of rebuilding. 6 T. R. 650. The tenant at all events continacs liable to 

g7 rent 3 Anst. 687. 3 Dowl. 333, i T. R. 310. 4 Taimt 45. 18 Vea. Jr. 115,— 
iiTTY. See Wade v. Malloy, 18 Hun. (N. Y.) 326, 239 (1879). 

(18] [With foice and artna.j The reversioner of a freehold can maintain an action on 
the case againat a stranger who commits waste on the property. Elliott v. Smith, 3 N. 
H. 430.431 (iSaal. Randsll v. aeaveland, 6 Conn. 318, 333 (1827). Ripka c Seixeant, 
7 W. & S. 9, 14 (Pa. 1844). Though an action of waste would not lie. Chaae v. Hazel- 
ton, 7 N. H. 171, 175 (1834). A tenant for life is answerable for waste committed by a 



... , a writ of waste ought to find the place waated. 3 

Bingh. R. 362.— Chitty. 

(so) But this writ of waste has also been abolished, by 3 & 4 W. TV. c. 37, a. 36; and 
there now only remain therefore the two remedies already r^ened to: the firtt. to restrain 
waste by obtaining an injunction in a couit of equity; and the second, to obtain damage* 
for the w^e after it has t>een committed, by an action on the case in a court of law, 
which action lies not only aninet the tenant, but against any stranger by whom an act 
of mate has been committed.— Stewart. 

(i) The anhject-matter of this and the ancceeding ch^itcr if obwdetc. 

'-^ [By i«a>on of the tennre.l 
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tenant; that they should do suit or duly attend and follow the lord's courts, 
and there firom time to time give their assistance, by serving on juries, either 
to decide the property of their neighbors in the court-baron or correct their 
misdemeanors in the court-leet; and, lastly, that they should yidd to the 
lord certain annual stated returns, in military attendance, in provisions, in 
arms, in matters of ornament or pleasure, in rustic employments or 
♦praedial labors, or (which is instar omnium)(^') in money, which [*23i 
will provide all the rest; all which are comprised under the one 
general name of redthts, return, or rent. And the subtraction or non- 
observaoce of any of these conditions, by neglecting to swear fealty, to do 
suit of court, or to render the rent or service reserved, is an injury to the 
freehold of the lord, by duninishing and dq)reciatii^ the value of his 
seignory. 

The general remedy for all these is l^ distress; and it is the only remedy at 
the common law for the two fitst of them. The nature of distresses, their 
incidents and consequences, we have before more than once explained:(a) it 
may here suf&ce to remember that they are a taking of beasts or other per- 
sonal property by way of plei^e to enforce the performance of something due 
from tiie party distrained upon. And, for the most part, it is provided that 
distresses be reasonable and moderate; but in the case of distress for iealty or 
suit of court, no distress can be unreasonable, immoderate, or too Iarge:(^) 
for this is the only remedy to which the party aggrieved is entitled, and there- 
fore it ought to be such as is sufficiently compulsory ; and, be it of what value 
it wiU, there is no harm done, especially as it cannot be sold or made away 
with, but must be restored immediately on satis&ction made. A distress <^ 
this nature, that has no bounds with regard to its quantity and may be 
repeated from time to time until the stubbornness of the party is conquered, 
is called a distress infiniie; which is also used for some ottier purposes, as in 
summoning jurors, and the like. 

Other remedies for subtraction of rents or services are, i. By action of 
debt, for the breach of this express contract, of which enough has been for- 
merly said. This is the most usual remedy when recourse is had to any 
action at all for the recovery of pecuniary rents, to which species of render 
almost all free services are now reduced since the abolition of the 
military tenures. But for a freehold rent, reserved on *a lease for [*232 
life, eto., no action of debt lay by the common law during the con- 
tinuance of the freehold out of which it issued;(f) for the law would not 
suffer a real injury to be remedied by an action that was msx^y personal. 
However, by the statutes 8 Anne, c. 14, and 5 Geo. III. c. 17, actions of 
debt may now be brought at any time to recover such freehold rents, 2. An 
as^ze of morf ttancestor{^ or novel disseisin will lie of rents as well as of 
lands,(^) if the lord, for the sake of trying the possessory right, will make 
it his election to suppose himself ousted or disseised thereof. This is now 
seldom heard of; and all other real actions to recover rents, being in the 
nature of writs of right, and therefore more dilatory in their progress, are 
entirely disused, though not formally abolished by law,(6) Of this species, 
however, is, 3. The writ de amsuetudinibus et servitiisXl) whidi lies for the 
Ic^ against his tenant who withholds from htm the rents and services due by 
custom or tenure for his land.(e) This compels a specific payment or per- 

(a) Beaiuesfl.148. <ifl P. tf. B. IW. 

\bi FlncETL 286. U) ItM. ISl. 

(c) IIMI. AbT. G%. 

[Bqiul to all.] 

I fDeath <rf an anceator.] 
. , It u now abolislied hf statute 3 & 4 Win. IV. c. 37, *. 36. 
(7) [Of customs and aeryiccs.] 
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fonnaace of the rent or service; and there are also others, whereby the lord 
shall recover the land itself in lieu of the duty withheld. As, 4. The writ 
of c^ssavi//(8) which lies by the statutes of Glocester, 6 Edward Z. c. 4, and 
of Westm. 2, 13 Kdw. I.e. 21 and 41, when a man who holds lands of a lord 
by rent or other services neglects or ceases to perform his services for two 
years together; or where a religious house hath lands given it on condition 
of performing some certain spiritual service, as reading prayers or giving 
alms, and neglects it; in either of which cases, if the cesser or neglect have 
continued for two years, the lord or donor and his heirs shall have a writ of 
cessavit to recover the land itself,«<' quod lenens in/adendis servitiisper tiennium 
jam cessavit. i/)i9) In like manner, by the dvil law, if a tenant who held 
lands upon payment of rent or services, or "Jure emphyteutico," neglected to 
pay or perform them per totum trimnium, ( 10) he might be ejected from such 
emphyteutic lauds.(^) But, by the statute of Glocester, the cessavit does 

not lie for lands let upon fee-farm rents, unless they have lain fresh 
^233] and uncultivated for two years, and there be *not sufficient distress 

upon the premises; or unless the tenant hath so enclosed the land that 
the lord cannot come upon it to distrain. (A) For the law prefers the simple 
and ordinary remedies by distress or by the actions just now mentioned to 
this extraordinary one of forfeiture for a cessavit: and therefore the same 
statute of Glocester has provided further, that upon tender of arrears and 
damages before judgment, and giving security for the future performance of 
the services, the process shall be at an end, and the tenant shall retain his 
land; to which the statute of Westm. 2 conforms so far as may stand with 
convenience and reason of law.Ct*) It is easy to observe that the statute(^) 
4 Geo. II. c. 28 (which permits landlords who have a right of re-entry iac 
non-payment of rent to serve an ejectment on their tenants when half a year's 
rent is due and there is no suffici^it distress on the premises) is in some 
measure copied from the ancient writ of cessavit: especially as it may be sat- 
isfied and put an end to in a similar manner, by tender of the rent and c(»ts 
within six months after. And the same remedy is, iu substance, adopted by 
statute. II Geo. II. c. 19, § 16,(11) which enacts that where any tenant at 
rack-rent shall be one year's rent in arrear, and shall desert the demised 
premises, lea^'ing the same uncultivated or unoccupied, so that no sufficient 
distress can be had; two justices of the peace (after notice affixed on the 
premises for fourteen days without efEect) may give the landlord possession 
thereof, and thenceforth the lease shall be void, 5. There is also another 
very effectual remedy, which takes place when the tenant upon a writ of 
assize for rent, or on a replevin, disowns or disclaims his tenure, whereby the 
lord loses his verdict; in which case the lord may have a writ of right, sur 
disclaimer, {i^) grounded on this denial of tenure; and shall upon proof of 
the tenure recover back the land itself so holden, as a punishment to the 
tenant for such his false disclaimer. (/) This piece of retaliating justice, 
whereby the tenant who endeavors to defraud his lord is himself deprived 
of the estate, as it evidently proceeds upon feodal principles, 

(/] F. N. B. 20B. rf) 2 Inn. 401, MO. 

li) Cod. ves. 3. (>) See FK«we- 

(i) F. N. B. aO». 2 Inn. IM. \ti nnoSrt. 270, 271. 



[Bec&aae Uie tenant has Alrauly ceased to do service for two yean.] 

(10) [Pot three whole years.] 

(11 ) And see by 57 Geo. III. c. 51, which gives similu power though only half ■ year's 
rent is in arrear, and although no right of re-entry be reserved.— CHiTTy. 

(13) [On disclaitner.] 
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*so it is expressly to be met with in the feodal constitutions: (m) [*J34 
"vasallus, qui abntgavit fendum. ejusve amditiotum exspoliahirur." 
(■3) 

And, as on the one hand the ancient law provided these several remedies 
to obviate the knavery and punish the ingratitude of the tenant, so on the 
other hand it was equally carefiil to redress the oppression of the lord; by 
furnishing, i. The writ of ne injuste vexes,- (n){i/^) which is an ancient 
writ founded on that chapter(£') of magna carta,(^i$) which prohibits dis- 
tresses for greater services than are really due to the lord; being itself of the 
prohibitory kind, and yet in the nature of a writ of right. (/)( 16) It lies, 
where the tenant in fee-simple and his ancestors have held of the lord by 
certain services, and the loni hath obtained seisin of more or greater ser- 
vices, by the inadvertent payment or performance of them by the tenant 
himself. Here the tenant cannot in an avowry avoid the lord's possessory 
right, because of the seisin given by his own hands; but is driven to this 
writ, to devest the lord's possession, and establish the mere right of property, 
by ascertaining the services, and reducing them to their proper standard. 
But this writ does not lie for tenant in tail; for he may avoid such seisin of 
the lord, obtained from the payment of his ancestors, by plea to an avowry 
in replevin. ( g) 2. The writ of mesne, de medio; which is also in the nature 
of a writ of right,(r) and lies, when upon a subinfeudation the mesne, or 
middle lord,(f) su£^rs his under-tenant, or iena^A paravail, to be distrained 
upon by the lordfiaramouni, for the rent due to him from the meaie lord.(') 
And in such case the tenant shall have judgment to be acquitted (or in- 
demnified) by the mesne lord; andif hemakesdefaultthereiD,or does not ap- 
pear originally to the tenant's writ, he shall be forejudged of his mesnalty, 
and the tenant shall hold immediately of the lord paramount himseU'. 

(«) Peud. l.2,t.M. It) Booth, ISS. 

in) F. S. B. ia (t) Bee book 11. ch. S. jmtm W, (0. 

(o) C. 10. («) F. N. B. m. 

jp) Boolh 1% t>)2lDA.37«. 



e deprived of it."] 
(14) [Do not vnjnstly oppress.] 

(15) Lord Coke (a Inst p. ai) exptesslv denies tbi«, and dtes the writ from GlcnvlUe, 
Mid oayB it ia mentioned in the Mirror. — toLEKincs. 

(16) At common law an action on the case may be snpported by a tenant, or third pet- 
son, affainst a landlord far distiaining for more rent than isdue; and that is now the ninal 
remedy, a Chitty on PI. {4 ed.) 719.— ChTTTY. 

(17) But these several writs have long been obsolete and are now abolished. 3 & 4 W. 
IV. c. 47, B. 36. — Stewart, a tenant may maintain case against his landlord if the land- 
lord diatraina irr^nlarly, or takes goods which are not subject to distress, or distrains for 
more tent than is due. Taylor's Landlord and Tenant (7 ed. 1879), | 729; even though 
the distress taken was not safficient to pay the rent due, for, In snch case, though there 
ia no real damage, there is legal damage. Ibid. J! 735. Where the tenant has overpaid 
the landlord in ignorance of Oie facts, the money bo overpaid is considered bv the law to 
be money received for the use of the tenant, ana the tenant may accordingly, provided 
there have been no laches on his part, recover it in an action. Marriott f. Hampton, a 
Smith's I,ead. Cases, (4 ed.) p. 335, notes. The true ground of recovery in all cases of 
money paid by mistake is that the money has been paid without any consideration. 
Little V. Derby, 3 Cooley, 335, 327 (Mich. 1859). In the second case stated,— that of an 
mider-tenant paying the landlord in de&ult of thcmesnetenant'sdoing so, —the payment 
by the under-tenant is considered a payment pro Umto of the rent due to his immediate 
landlord, the mesne tenant, and may either be deducted from the rent accruing due to 
the mesne landlord, (Carter v. Carter, 5 Bingb. 406,) or sued for in an action as money 
paid to his use. Exall v. Partridge, 8 T. R. 308. Bandy v. Cartwright, 8 E«c. 913. For 
where a tenant underlets the premises, the law implies a dnty on hts part to indemnify 
the under-tenant against all nis covenants with the superior landlord; and the under- 
tenant may have an action on th' case against him for any injnry he may sustain, by 
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*235] *II. Thus far of the remedies for subtraction of rents or other ser- 
vices due by tenure. There are also other services due by ancient 
custom and prescription only. Such is that of doing suit to another's mill: 
where the persons, resident in a particular place, by usage time out of mind 
have been accustomed to grind their com at a certain mill; and afterwards 
any of them go to another mill, and withdraw their suit (their sccta, a 
segftendo) (iS) bom the sadentmiil. This is not only a damage, but an in- 
jury, to the owner; because this prescription might have a very reasonable 
foundation; viz., upon the erection of such mill by the ancestors of the 
owner for the convenience of the inhabitants, on condition that, when erected, 
they should all grind their com there only. And for this injury the owner 
shall have a writ Je secia ad tno/cttdinum,(if){i^) commanding the defend- 
ant to do his suit at that mill.guam ad illvdjacere debet, et solel,(_2o) or show 
good cause to the contrary: in which action the validity of the prescriptidn 
may be tried, and if it be found for the owner, be sh^l recover datnages 
against the defendant, (jtr) In like manner, and for like reasons, the register 
(jf) will inform us, that a man may have a writ oi seda ad fumum, secia ad 
iorrale, etad omnia alia hujusmodi,\2\) for suit due to \ii&fumum, his pub- 
lic oven or bake-house; or to his Iorrale, his kiln, or malt-house; when a 
person's ancestors have erected a convenience of that sort for the benefit of 
the neighborhood, upon an agreement (proved by immemorial custom) that 
all the inhabitants should use and resort to it when erected. But besides these 
special remedies for subtractions, to compel the specific performance of the 
service due by custom, an action on the case will also lie for all of them, 
to repair th€partyinjuredindanjages.(22) And thus mudi for the injury 
of subtraction. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
OF DISTURBANCE. 



*336j *ThB sixth and last species of real injuries is that of dtsturbarue; 
which is usually a wrong done to some incorporeal hereditament, by 
hindering or disquieting the owners in their regular and lawful enjoyment 
of itfa) I shall consider five sorts of this injury: viz., 1. Disturt^nce of 
franchises. 2. Disturbance of common. 3. Disturbance of zvays. 4. Dis- 
turbance of ^wiwm;. 5. Disturbance of /a/roMa^tf. 

I. Disturbance oi franchises happens when a man has the franchise of 
holding a court-leet, of keeping a fair or market, of free-warren, of taking 
toll, of seizing waifs or estrays, or (in short) any other species of franchise 
whatsoever, and he is disturbed or incommoded in the lawful exercise there- 
of. As if another, by distress, menaces, or persuasions, prevails upon the 



(w) F. H. B. US. (if) 

U) Co. BDtr. 181. \a) 



PlDCb, L. VS>. 



reason of any anch breach of covenant Taylor's Landlord and Tenant (7 ed. 1879) | 
738. 

(18) [Prom following-] 

(19) [For suit at his mill.] 

(30I [Which be ongfat, ana was used to do at it.] 

^31) rHis suit at the oven, his suit at the kiln, and all otheis of the same kind.] 
(93) This is now the only action in use for mnst of the injuries specified in this chapter 
the ancient appropriate writs having become so obsolete that few special pleaders, if any, 
would know now to proceed in them. See, further, 3 Sannd. 113, b.— Christian. 
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suitors not to appear at my court; or obstructs the passage to my fair or 
market; or hunts iu my free-warren; or refuses to pay me the accustomed 
toll; or binders me from seizing the waif or estray, whereby it escapes or is 
carried out of my liberty; in every case of this kind, all which it is impos- 
sible here to recite or suggest, there is an injury done to the legal owner; 
his property is damnified; and the profits arising from such his franchise 
are diminished. To remedy which, as the law has given no other 
writ, he is +therefiM"e entitled to sue for damages by a special action [*237 
on the case; or, in case of toll, may take a distress if he pleases. (A) 

II. The disturbance of common comes next to be considered; where any 
act is done, by which the right of another to his common is incommoded or 
diminished. This may happen, in the first place, where one who hath nc 
right of common puts his cattle into the land; and thereby robs the cattle of 
the commoners of their respective shares of the pasture. Or if one, who 
hath a right of common, puts in cattle which are not commonable, as hogs 
and goats; which amounts to the same inconvenience. . But the lord of the 
soil may (by custom or prescription, but not without) put a stranger's cattie 
into the common;((r) and also, by a like prescription for common appurte- 
nant, cattle that are not commonable may be put into the common. (if ) The 
lord also of the soil may justify making burrows therein, and putting in 
rabtMts, so as they do not increase to so large a number as totally to destroy 
the common, (c) But in general in case the beasts of a stranger, or the un- 
commonable cattle of a commoner, be found upon the land, the lord or any 
of the commoners may distrain them damage-feasant:(y) or the commonei 
may bring an action on the case to recover damages, provided the injury 
done be any thing considerable: so that he may lay his action with a per quod, 
or allege that thereby he was deprived of his common. But for a trivial 
trespass the commoner has no action; but the lord of the soil only, for the 
entry and trespass committed. (^)(i) 



ig) lb 



Cm. Elii. 870- Cro. JkC. lie. Lutir. KM. 



( 1} If cattle escape into the common, and are driven out by the owner aa soon as he hu 
notice, thoagb the lord may have his action of trespass, yet the commoner cannot bring 
bis action upon the case, because sufficient feeding still remains for him. But if cattle 
are pennitted to depasture the common, whether they belone to a stranger or are the 
mpmiutnerary cattle of a commoner, an action lies; and it la not necetsary to prove 
specific injury, for the tight of the commoner is injured by such an act, and, if per- 
mitted, the wrong-doer might gain a right by repeated acts of encroachment. i Bla. Rep. 
1233. 4 T. R. 71. 3 East, 154. I Saand. 34^ <>' And where A., bein^ possessed of a 
portion of a lammas-field over which a right of common eiisted part (rf the year, took 
down the customaiy post-aud-rail fence, containing gaps through which the commoner's 
cattle might pass, and built a wail with a single doorway, at wtuch they might enter and 
return, it was held that this was a disturbance of the common right, and an action was 
maintainable, though the abridgment of the right was inconsiderable, i McCleland'a 
K^' 373. (^c farthing damages will sustain the verdict in sncb case. lb.; and i East, 
154. It has been held that a claim of common for all the plaintiff's cattle Uvant [lying 
down] and couchant [resting] on hia land was supported by evidence of a custom for all 
the occupiers of a la:^ common field to turn cattle into the whole field when the com 
was taken oEF, the number of cattle being regnlated by the extent, and not the produce 
of each man's land in the field, although the cattle were not actually maintained on 
such land during the winter, i B. & A. 706. In an action for disturbance of common, 
where the plaintiff stated that he waa possessed of a tnesiuage and land, by reason 
wlier«of he was entitled to the right of common, and it appeared on the trial that he was 
posiessed of land only, it was held that the allegation was divisible, and the plaintiff 
entitled to dama^ pre lanto [For so much]. 3 B. & A. 360. See 15 Bast, 115. The 
declaration must in all cases allege that the plaintiff thereby could not nse his commoti 
in so ample a manner as he ou^t to have done. 9 Co. 113, a. — ChiTTV. 

The passage referred to in the Reports is this: — " If the trespass be so small that the 
commoner has not any loss, but soffident iu ample manner remains for him, no action 
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Another disturbance of common is by surcharging it; or putting more 
csttle therein than the pasture and herbage will sustain, or the patty hath a 
right to do. In this case he that surcharges does an injury to the r^ of the 
owners, by depriving them of their respective portions, or at least 
♦238] *contracting them into a smaller compass. This injury by surcharg- 
ing can, properly speaking, only happen where the common is 
appendant or appur tenant, {K) and of course limitable by law; or where, when 
in gross, it is expressly limited and certain; for where a man hath common 
in gross, sans nombre or without stint, he cannot be a surcharger. How- 
ever, even where a man is said to have common without stint, still there 
must be left sufficient for the lord's own beasts;(t ) for the law will not sup- 
pose that, at the original grant of the common, the lord meant to exclude 
himself (2) 

The usual remedies, for surcharging the common, are either by distraining 
so many of the beasts as are above the number allowed, or else by an a.ction 
of trespass, both which may be had by the lord: or lastly, by a special acti<m 
on the case for damages; in which any commoner may be plaintiff. (7') But 
the ancient and most effectual method of proceeding is by writ ai admeasure- 
ment of pasture. This lies dther where a common appurtenant or in gross 
is certain as to number, or where a man has common appendant or appurte- 
nant to his land, the quantity of which common has never yet been ascer- 
tained. In either of these cases, aswell thelord,(3) as any of the commoners, 

(ft) See book U. Cb. 3. ^i^ Vtam. ZTS. 

to 1 BolL AbT. SW. 

Ilea for it." Hr. Sergeant WUUanis observes tbat this must be nnderatood wiUi aome 
restriction. Undoubtedly if cattle escape into the common and are driven out by the 
owner as soon as he has notice, though the lord may have an action of trespass for the 
ininry to his soil, the commoner cannot bring an acHon npon the case; for uiis seems b> 
fall directly within the mle. But if cattle are pennitUd to depaature the common, 
whether they are a stranger's or the snpemiuncrary cattle of a commoner, whether they 
are driven or escape theic, a commoner may have an action npon the case, in which it 
doesnot seem Jtecessanr for him to ^tqvs anj specificinjury sa3lBXiie&. The consnmption 
of the grass by the otner cattle is of itaelf a diminnbon of the right and profit of the 
commoner, and comudered as a sufficient proof of the damage alleged in the declatatioa; 
for if the Other cattle had not been there, the commoner's cattle might have eaten every 
blade of grass which was consumed by the other. Bemdes, the law considers that the 
right of the commoner is injared by such an act, and therefore allows him to bring an 
action for it to [M'event the wron^-doer from gaining a right l^ repeated acta of encroach- 
ment. For wherever any act injures another's right, and would also be evidence in 
favor of the wrong-doer claiming the right on any future occasion, an action may be 
maintained for such act without proof & any specific injury. Mellor v. Spateman, i 
Sauad. Rep. 546, a., n. 2, citing Wells v. Watling, a Bla. Rep. 1333. Hobaan v. ToAA, 
4 T. R. 71.— CousaiDGH. 

(3) The modem doctrine upon this subject is somewhat difierent; for it is now held 
that a prescription for a sole and several pasture, etc. in ezdnaion of the owner of the 
io\\ for the whoU year \ia(ioA,t%lfi:v.i. Pollexf. 13. i Mod. 74;) for it does not eiclnde 
the lord from all Uie profits of the soil, as he is entitled to the mines, trees, and quarries. 
And though a man cannot prescribe to have common eo nomine [Under that name] for 
] the whole year in exclusion of the lord, { t Lev. a68. i Ventr. 395, ) still, the lord may by 
■ custom be restrained to a qualified right of common during a part of the year, (Yelv. 
i»9;) and it is said the lord may be restrained, together with the commonere, from using 
the common at all during a part of the year, i Saund. 353, n. (a.) See also a H. Bl. 4. 
And it is said to have been clearly held that the commoners may prescribe to have com- 
mon in exclusion of the lord for a part of the year, a Roll. Abr. 167, L. pi. i. — Chitty. 
This seems to be too generally expressed; for the lord's right maybe narrowed down 
to any thing short of absolute exclusion for the whole year. He may, together with the 
commoners, be entirely excluded for a part of the year, his right may be limited to the 
feeding of a limited number for a part of the year, or the commoner may have the pas- 
ture entirely to hia exclusion for a part of the year. Patter v. North, i Saund. Rep. 
353, n. a.— COLBKIDGK. 

(3) Pinch, in the passage dted, expressly says that " the lord cannot have the writ of 
admeaanrement against Su tenants Rircliafging; for he may distrain the surplniage te 
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is entitled to this writ of admeasurement; which is one of those writs that 
are called vuonHel,{k) being directed to the sheriff, {vicecomiii.) and not to 
be returned to any superior court till finally executed by him. It recites a 
complaint, that the defendant hath surcharged, superoneravit, the common; 
and therefore commands the sheriff to admeasure and apportion it; that the 
defendant may not have more than belongs to him, and that the plaintiff 
may have his rightful share. And upon this suit all tlie commoners shall 
be admeasured, as well those who have not as those who have surcharged 
the common; as well the plaintiff as the defendant.(/) The execution of 
this writ must be by a jury of twelve men, who are upon their 
♦oaths to ascertain, under the superintendence of the sheriff, what [*239 
and how many cattle each commoner is entitled to feed. And the 
rule fisr this admeasurement is generally understood to be, that the commoner 
shall not turn more cattle upon the common than are sufficient to manure 
and stock the land to which his right of common is annexed; or, as our 
ancient law expressed it, such cattle only as are Uvant and coiukani{^) upon 
his tenement;(m) which, being a thing uncertain before admeasurement, 
has frequently, though erroneously, occasioned this unmeasured right <rf 
common to be called a common without stint or sans nombrt.^n) a thing 
which, though possible in law,(<i) does in fact very rarely exist.(5) 

If, after the admeasurement has thus ascertained the right, the same 
defendant surcharges the common again, the plaintiff may have a writ of 
second surcharge, de secunda superoneratione, which is given by the statute 
Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c. 8, and thereby the sheriff is directed to inquire by 
a jury whether the defendant has in fact again surcharged the common con- 
trary to the tenure of the last admeasurement; and, if he has, he shall tiien 
forfeit to the king the supernumerary cattle put in, and also shall pay 
damages to the plaintiff. (/) This process seems highly equitable: for the 
first offence is held to be committed through mere inadvertence, and therefore 
there are no damages or forfeiture on the first writ, which was only to ascer- 
tain the right which was disputed; but the second offence is a wilful contempt 
and injustice, and therefore punished very properly with not only damages 
but also forfeiture. And herein the right, being once settled, is never again 

(t) 2 IiuL Sse. Much, L. 314. In) Hanlr.n?. 

(l) F. N. B. ISG. t") I«^ Rbttil WT. 

jn) Bio. Abr. Ut.jir(Mn$>ttm,38. (p) F. N. B. 126. SUutSTD. 



donuige-feasaiiL" And Pitz. N. B. 135, D. is an authority to the aame efect Lord Hale, 
chiiig Kyeral coses from the year-books, is of a difierent opinion. Bnt M these seem 
agreed that the commoner cannot have it ^rainst the lord. — Coi,esidGX. 

(4) [Rising up and lyin^ down, 1. e., when cattle have been long enoi^fa on a man's 
gronnd to lie down and nse up again to feed.] 

(5) The lord may distrain not only the cattle of a stranger, but also so many of a com- 
moner's cattle as snrcfaarge the common. 2 Bla. R. 81S. WiUea, 638. A commoner can 
only distrain the cattle of a stranger, (i Roll. Abt. 330, 405, pi. 5. Yelv. 104,) and not 
of the lord, (a Bnls. 117,) nor where a commoner overcharges the common, 1^ putting 
in cattle that are not levant and eouchani, can another commoner distrain the surplus. Si 
least before admeasuiement. 3 Wils. 387. a Lutw. IJ38. 4 Burr. 3436. But where the 
right of common is limited to a certain number of cattle, without any relation to the 
quantity of land which the commoner possesses, and he puts in a greater number, per- 
haps another commoner may distrain the supemumersTy cattle. 4 Burr. 3431. It seenu 
clear that a claim of common pleaded by an inhabitant, as an inhabitant merely, is bad: 
it must be pleaded either in the name of a corporation for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
or in a one estate. 6 Co. 69, b. 4 T. R. 717. i Saund. 346, f., n. (g.) Bnt if the defend- 
ant be lord of the manor, or one who puts his cattle an the common with the lord's 
license, the commoner cannot maintain an action unless he has sustained a ^ledfic 
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disputed; but only the fact is tried, whether there be any second surcharge 
or no: which gives this neglected proceeding(6) a great advantage over ^e 
modera method by action on the case, wherein the quantum of common 
belonging to the drfendant must be proved upon everj' fresh trial for every 

repeated offence. 
♦340] *There is yet another disturbance of common, when the owner of 
the land, or other person, so encloses or otherwise obstructs it that 
the commoner is precluded from enjoying the benefit to which he is by law 
entitled. 

This may be done either by erecting fences, or by driving the cattle off the 
land, or by ploughing up the soil of the common, (y) Or it may be done by 
erecting a warren therein, and stocking it with rabbits in such quantities 
that they devour the whole herbage and thereby destroy the common. For, 
in such case, though the commoner may not destroy the rabbits, yet the law 
looks upon this as an injurious disturbance of his right, and has given him 
his remedy by action against the owner. Cr)(7) This kind of disturbance 
does indeed amount to a disseisin, and, if the commoner chooses to consider 
it in that light, the law has given him an assize of tiov^/ disseisin, against 
the lord, to recover the possession of his common, (j) Or it has given a 
writ of qtwd permittat,{Z^ against any stranger, as wdl as the owner of the 
land, in case of such a disturbance to the plaintiff as amounts to a total 
deprivation of his common; whereby the defendant shall be compelled to 
permit the plaintiff to enjoy his common as he ought. (/) But if the com- 
moner does not choose to bring a reed action to recover seisin, or to try the 
right, he may (which is the easier and more usual way) bring an action on 
the case for his damages, instead of an assize or a quod permittat. C«)(9) 

There are cases, indeed, in which the lord may enclose and abridge the 
common; for which, as they are no injury to any one, so no one is entitled to 
any remedy. For it is provided by the statute of Merton, 30 Hen. III. c. 4, 
that the lord may approve, that is, enclose and convert to the uses of hus- 
bandry, (which is a melioration or approvement,) any waste grounds, woods, 
or pastures, in which his tenants have common appendant to their 
♦241] estates, provided he leaves *sufficient common to his tenants, accord- 
ing to the proportion of their land. And this is extremely reason- 
able; for it would be very hard if the lord, whose ancestors granted out these 
estates to which the commons are appendant, should be precluded from 
making what advantage he can of the rest of his manor, provided such 
advantage and improvement be no way derogatory from the former grants. 
The statute Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c. 46 extends this liberty of approving, 
io like manner, against all others that have common appurtenant, or in gross, 
as well as against the tenants of the lord who have their common appendant; 
and further enacts that no assize of novel disseisin for common shall lie against 
a lord for erecting on the common any windmill, sheep-house, or other neces- 
sary buildings therein specified: which, Sir Edward Coke says,(ic) are only 

iq) Cro. BU. 198. (() Flnob, L. 175. P. (J. B. VO. 

M Cm. Jac. 1%. U) Cm. Jtc IM. 

(*( r. N. B. 1TB. M 3 tiut. tn. 

(6\ Now aboliBhed, 3 & 4 W. IV. c. a?, a. 36. 

(7) It is the policy of the law not to allow coi 
cases; for an action will best ascertain the just 

If the lord erect a wall, gate, hedKC, or fence round tlie common, to''{>reTent the c 
moner's cattle from going into the common, the commoner may abate the erection, 
becanae it is ioconsistttit with the grant i Burr. 359. 6 T. R. 4S4. — ChiTTY. 
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pat as examples; and that any other necessary improvements may be made 
by the lord, though in reality they abridge the common and m^e it less 
sufficient for the commoners. And lastly, by statute 29 Geo. II. c. 36, and 
31 Geo. II. c. 41, it is particularly enacted that any leads of wastes and 
commons, with the consent of the major part in number and value of the 
commoners, may enclose any part thereof for the growth of timber and 
underwood. ( 10) 

III. The third species of disturbance, that of ways, is very similar in its 
nature to the last; it principally happening when a peison who hath a right 
to a way over another's grounds, by grant or prescription, is obstructed by 
enclosures or other obstacles, or by ploughing across it; by which means he 
cannot enjoy bis right of way, or at least not in so commodious a manner as 
he might have done. If this he a way annexed to his estate, and the obstroc- 
tion is made by the tenant of the land, this brings it to another species c^ 
injuiy; for it is then a nuisance, for which an assize will lie, as mentioned in 
a former chapter, (x) But if the right of way thus obstructed by the tenant 
be only in ^TOM, (that is, annexed to a man's person and unconnected 

with any lands or *tenements,) or if the obstruction of a way [*242 
belonging to a house or land is made by a stranger, it is then in 
either case merely a disturbance; for the obstruction of a way in gross is no 
detriment to any lands or tenements, and therefore does not fall under the 
legal notion of a nuisance, which must be laid ad nontmentum liberi Une- 
mettti;(_y){\i) and the obstruction of it by a stranger can never tend to put 
the right of way in dispute; the remedy, ther^ore, for these disturbances is 
not oy assize or any real action, but by the universal remedy of action on 
the case to recover damages. («) 

IV. The fourth species of disturbance is that of disturbance of tenure, or 
breaking that connection which subsists between the lord and his tenant, and 
to which the law pays so high a regard, that it will not suffer it to be wantonly 
dissolved by the act of a ti^ird person. To have an estate well tenanted is 
an advantage that every landlord must be very sensible of; and therefore the 
driving away of a tenant from off his estate is an injury of no small conse- 
quence. So that if there be a tenant at will of any lands or tenements, and 
a stranger, either by menaces and threats, or by unlawful distresses, or by 



\ IS, p. zi 
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( 10) As the lord mav approve, 
an erection at the peiit of an action. A peison seiaeid in fee of the mate may appnne, 
although he be not lord. 3 T. R. 445. But there can be no approvement against the 
tenants of a manor, who have a right to dig gravel in the waatea and tahe cstovFra, (a T. 
R. 391,) nor against common of turbary, (i TaiiDt, 433;) and although the lord may 
approve against common of pOBtures, bj 30 Hen. UL c. 4, 5 T. R. 411, yet there may be 
other rights of common aguust which he cannot approve. 6 T. S. 741. A custom for 
tenants to approve by the lord's cnnaent and by presentment of the homage does not 
restrain the Kird'a right to apptove. a 1, R. 392, n. The lord may, with conaent of the 
homage, grant part of the sou for bmlding, if the exerdae of the right be immemorial, 
(5 T. R. 417, n. ;) but a caatom for the lord to grant leases of the waate without restric- 
tion is bad in point of law. 3 B. & A. 153. 

The cnltivation of common lands, and the endoanre and management of them, are 
now carried on under private acta of parliament, subject to and adopting the r^nlations 
laid down in the 13 Geo. III. c 81 and 41 Geo. IIL c. 109, which are incorporated Into 
-all special enclosure acts.— Chittv. 

By the general enclosure acts, {41 Geo. IIL e. 109, amended by I & 9 Geo. IV. c sj, 
< & 7 W. IV. c. IIS, B°d 3 & 4 Vict. c. 31,) it is particularly enacted that any lords of 
wastes and commons, with the consent of two-third parts in number and value of tli* 
commoners, may encloae any part thereof for the growth of timber and 
SnwAR'r. 

(ii) [To the detriment of 
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fraud and circumvention, or other means, contrives to drive him away, or 
inveigle him to leave his tenancy, this the law very justly constraes to be a 
wrong and injury to the lord, (a) and gives him a reparation in damages 
against the oSender by a special action on the case. 

V. The fifth and last species of disturbance, but by far the most consider- 
able, is that of disturbance oi patronise; whicii is a hindrance or obstruction 
of a' patron to present his cleric to a benefice. 

This injury was distinguished at common law from another species of 
injury, called usurpation; which is an absolute ouster or dispossession of the 

patron, and happens when a stranger, that hath no right, presenteth 
♦243] a clerk, and he is thereupon *admitted and instituted, (i) In which 

case of usurpation, the patron lost by the common law not only his 
torn of presenting pro hoc vice,(^^) ^^^ ^1^ ^^ absolute and perpetual 
inheritance of the advowson, so liiat he could not present again upon the 
next avoidance, unless in the meantime he recovered his right by a real 
action, viz., a writ of rt^hf 0/ advowson. (c) The reason given for his losing 
the present turn, and not ejecting the usurper's clerk, was that, the final 
intent of the law in creating this species of property being to have a fit 
person ta celebrate divine service, it preferred the peace of the church (pro- 
vided a clerk were once admitted and instituted) to the right of any patron 
whatever. (13) And the patron also lost the Inheritance of bis advowson, 
unless he recovered it in a writ of right, because by such usurpation he was 
put out of possession of his advowson, as much as when by actual entry and 
ouster be is disseised of lands or houses; since the only possession of which 
an advowson is capable is by actual presentation and admission of one's clerk. 
A^, Uierefore, when the clerk was once instituted (except in the case of the 
king, where he must also be inducted) (</ ) the diurch became absolutely 
/uU; so the nsurper by such plenarty, arising from his own presentation, 
became in &ct seised of the advowson: which seisin it was impossible for the 
true patron to remove by any possessory action, or other means, during the 
plenarty or fulness of the chtu^h; and when it became void afresh, he could 
not then present, since another had the right of possession. The only 
remedy, therefore, which the patron had left, was to try the mere right in a 
writ of right of advowson; which is a peculiar writ of right, framed for this 
special purpose, but in every other respect corresponding with other writs of 
right:(£) and if a man recovered therein, he regained the possession of his 
advowson, and was entitled to present at the next avoidance. (/) But in 
order to such recovery he must allege a presentation in himself or some of 
his ancestors, which proves him or them to have been once in possession: for, 

as a grant of the advowson, during the fulness of church, conveys 
*344] *no manner of possession for the present, therefore a purchaser, until 

he hath presented, hath no actual seisin whereon to ground a writ 
of right.(£-) Thus stood the c 



(a) Hal. Aoal. c. 40. 1 Roll. Abr. 108. 
Wi Co. litt. SS7. 
\e\ 6 Sep. 4». 



(el F. M. B. 9 

(h Ibid. 36 
\gS 1 1ni. 3&7. 



(r3)[For this turn.] 

(13) And this preference of the peace of the church to the litigated rightaof patmnt 
was held to prevail in all cases, without any regard to infancy, covertare, or any audi 
like disability of the patron; for it was a maxim of the common law "that he who came 
in by admisaion and inatitutioa came in by a judicial act; and the law nresnmes that the 
bishop who has the care of the souls of all within his diocese, for which he shall answer 
at his fearful and final account, (in respect of which he ought to keep and defend them 
against all heretics and schismatics and other ministers of the devil.) will not door assent 
to any wrong to be done to their patronages, which is of their earthly posseseion, but, if 
the church be liti^ous, that he will inform himself of the truth by a at jure fiaironaitu 
[Concerning the right of a patron], and so do ri^t" 6 Coke, 49.— CHiTTy. 
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But, bi^ops iu ancient times, eiUier by carelessness or collusion, frequently 
instituting clerks upon the presentation of usurpers, and thereby defrauding 
the real patrons of their right of possession, it was in substance enacted by 
statute Westm. 2, 13 Kdw, I. c. 5, § 2, that if a possessory action be brought 
within six months after the avoidance, the patrons shall (notwithstanding 
such usurpation and institution) recover that very presentation; which gives 
back to him the seisin of the advowson. Yet still, if the true patron omitted 
to bring his action within six months, the seisin was gained by the usurper, 
and the patron, to recover it, was driven to the long and hazardous process 
of a writ of right. (14) To remedy which, it was further enacted, by statute 
7 Anne, c. 18, that no usurpation shall displace the estate or interest of the 
patron, or turn it to a mere right; but that the true patron may present upon 
the next avoidance, as if uo such usurpation had happened. So that the 
title of usurpation is now much narrowed, and the law stands upon this 
reasonable foundation: that if a stranger usurps my presentation, and I do 
not piirsue my right within six months, I shall lose that turn without remedy, 
for the peace of the church and as a punishment for my own negligence; but 
that turn is the only one I shall lose thereby. Usurpation now gains no 
right to the usurper with regard to any future avoidance, but only to the 
present vacancy: it cannot indeed be remedied after six months are past; but 
during those six months it is only a species of disturbance. 

Disttu'bers of a right of advowson may therefore be these three persons: 
the pseudo-patron, his clerk, and the ordinary; the pretended patron, by 
presenting to a church to which he has no right, and thereby making it 
litigious or disputable; the clerk, by demanding or obtaining institu- 
tion, *which tends to and promotes the same inconvenience; ami the [*245 
ordinary, by refusing to admit the real patron's clerk, or admitting 
the clerk of the pretender. These disturbances are vexatious and injurious 
to him who hath the right: and therefore, if he be not wanting to himself, 
the law (besides the writ of right of advowson, which is a final and conclusive 
remedy) bath given him two inferior possessory actions for his relief; an 
zssuA oi darrein presentment,{i^) and a writ of quare impedit;{\(i) in which 
the patron is always the plaintiff, and not the clerk. For the law supposes 
the injury to be offered to him only, by obstructing or refusing the admission 
of his nominee; and not to the clerk, whohathnoright inhim till institution, 
and of course can suffer no injury. 

I . An assize of darrein presentment, or last presentation, lies when a man, 
or his ancestors, under whom he claims, have presented a derk to a benefice, 
who is instituted, and afterwards upon the next avoidance a stranger presents 
a clerk, and thereby disturbs him that is the real patron. In which case the 
patron shall have this writ(A) directed to the sheriff to summon an assize or 
jury, to inquire who was the last patron diat presented to the church now 
vacant, of which the plaintiff complains that he is deforced by the defendant: 
and, according as the assize determines that question, a writ shall issue to 
the bishop; to institute the clerk of that patron, in whose fevor the deter- 
mination is made, and also to give damages, in pursuance of statute Westm. 
2, 13 Edw. I, c. 5. This question, it is to be observed, was before the 
statute 7 Anne before mentioned, entirely conclusive as between the patron 
or his heirs and a stranger: for, till then, the full possession of the advowson 
was in him who presented last and his heirs: unless, since that presentation. 



( 14) Down to Queen Anne's day, a uenrpatioti 
mths would utterly destroy the patron's right. 
^'\ Uw, r38. 
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the clerk had been evicted within six months, or the rightful patron had 
recovered the advowson in a writ of right; which is a titie superior to all 
others. But that statute having given a right to any person to bring a 
quare impedil, and to recover (if his title be good) notwithstanding 
♦246] the last presentation, by whomsoever *made; assizes of datrein pre- 
sentment, now not being in any wise conclusive, have been totally 
disused, as indeed they began to be before, (17) a quare impedil being more 
general, and therefore a more usual action. For the assize of darrein pre- 
sentment lies only where a man has an advowson by descent from his ances- 
tors; but the writ of quare impedit is equally remediable whether a man claims 
title by descent or by piu:chase.(<) 

3. I proceed therdc^ secondly, to inquire into the nature(^) of a writ of 
quare impedit. now the only action used in case of the disturbance of patron- 
age; and shall first premise the usual proceedings previous to the bringing 
of the writ. 

Upon the vacancy of a living, the patron, we know, is bound to present 
within six calendar months, (/) otherwise it will lapse to the bishop. But if 
the presentation be made within that time, the bishop is bound to admit and 
institute the clerk, if found suffident;(m) unless the church be full, or there 
be notice of any litigation. For, if any oppositioD be intended, it is usual 
for each party to enter a cowa^iS) with the bishop, to prevent his institution 
of his antagonist's clerk. An institution after a caveat entered is void by the 
ecclesiastical Iaw;(n) but this the temporal courts pay no regard to, and look 
upon a caveat as a mere nullity. (0) But if two presentations be offered to the 
bishop upon the same avoidance, the church is then said to become Htigiaus; 
and, if nothing further be done, the bishop may suspend the admission of 
either, and sufler a lapse to incur. Yet if the patron or clerk on either side 
request him to award a Jus patrtmatus;(ig) he is bound to do it. A Jus 
patronatus is a commission from the bishop, directed usually to his chanc^or 
and others of competent learning: who are to summon a jury of six clergy- 
men and six laymen, to inquire into and examine who is the 
♦247] *rightful patron;{/) and if, upon such inquiry made and certificate 
thereof returned to the commissioners, he admits and institutes the 
clerk of that patron whom they return as the true one, the bishop secures 
himself at all events irom being a disturber, whatever proceedings may be 
had afterwards in the temporal courts. 

The clerk refused by the bishop may also have a remedy against him in the 
spiritual court, denominated a duplex querela:{q^{2o) which is a complaint in 
the nature of an appeal from the ordinary to his next immediate superior; as 
from a bishop to the archbishop, or fr<wn an archbishop to the delegates;(2i > 
and if the superior court adjudges the cause of refusal to be insnfBdent, it 
will grant institution to the appellant. 

Thus for matters may go on in the mere ecclesiastical course; but in con- 
tested presentations they seldom go so for; for, upon the first delay or refusal 
of the bishop to admit his clerk, the patron usually brings his writ of quare 
impedil against the bishop, for the temporal injury done to his property in 

(() 2 idm. wa. (■) ] Burn. an. 

(I) Sn BcaireU't cue, e Rap. U. \o\ 1 Roll. Bep- va. 



(17) Now abolished, 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 37, a. 36. {Quarf emfiedU—VThtnUan did he 
be Uke care.] [Darrein present'menl — The last prcBcntatioii.] 



18) rriiHt b 
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disturbing him in his presentation. And, if the dday arises from the bishop 
alone, as upon pretence of incapacity, or the like, thea he only is named in 
the writ; but if there be another presentation set up, then the pretended 
patron and his clerk are also joined in the action; or it may be brought 
against the patron and clerk, leaving out the bishop; or against the patron 
only. But it is most advisable to bring it against all three: for if the bishop 
be left out, and the suit be not determined till the six months are past, the 
bishop is entitled to present by lapse; for he is not party to the suit;(>') but, 
if he be named, no lapse can possibly accrue till tiie right is determined. If 
the patron be left out, and the writ be brought only against the bishop and 
the clerk, the suit is of no effect, and the writ shall abate;(j) for the right 
of the patron is the principal question in the cause. (O If the 
*clerk be left out, and has received institution before the action [*248 
brought, (as is sometimes the case,) the patron by this suit may 
recover his right of patronage, but not the present turn; for he cannot have 
judgment to remove the clerk, unless he be made a defendant, and party to 
ttie suit, to hear what he can allege against it. For which reason it is the 
safer way to insert all three in the writ. 

The writ of guare impedit{u) commands the disturbers, the bishop, the 
pseudo-patron, and his clerk, to pennit the plaintiff to present a proper per- 
son (without specifying the particular clerk) to such a vacant church, which 
pertains to his patronage; and which the defendants, as he alleges, do 
obstruct; and unless they so do, then that they appear in court to show the 
leflson why they hinder him. 

Immediately on the suing out of the quare impedit, if the plaintiff su^)ecta 
that the bishop will admit the defendaiit's or any other clerk, pending the 
suit, he may have a prohibitory writ, called a ne admUtas,{u'){.'^^^ which 
redtes the contention begun in the king's courts, and forbids the bishop to 
admit any clerk whatsoever till such contention be determined. And if the 
bishop doth, after the receipt of this writ, admit any person, even though the 
patron's right may have been found in a jure patr<mat&s, then the plaintiff, 
after he has obtained judgment in the quare impedit, may remove the incum- 
bent, if the clerk of a stranger, by writ oi scire fadas;{x) and shall have 
aspecial action against the bishop, called &guare incumdra2<it,(s3') to recover 
the presentation, and also satisfaction in damages for the injury done him by 
encumbering the church with a clerk pending the suit and after the ne 
admittas received. (_>-) But if the bishop has encumbered the churdi by 
instituting the clerk before the ne admittas issued, no quare incumbravit lies; 
for the bishop hath no legal notice till the writ of ne admittas is 
served upon *him. The patron is therefore left to his quare impedit [*249 
merely, which, as was bdbre observed, now lies (since the statute 
of Westm. 2) as well upon a recent usurpation within six mouths past, as 
upOD a disturbance witlwut any usurpation had. 

In the proceedings upon a quare impedit, the plaintiff must set out his 
title at length, and prove at least one presentation in himself, his ancestors, 
or those under whom he claims; for he must recover by the strength of his 
own right, and not by the weakness of the defendant's; (2) and he must also 
show a disturbance befiare the action brought. («) Uptrn this the bishop and 

\t\ Hub. 31s. (V) F. N. B. «. 

(•)F.[rB.M. W Hob.l«. 

)•) Y. N, R W. 

f aa) [Do not admit.] [Qmare impedit— 'VThtxtioii did he biader.] 
(iyt [Wherefore he has encumbered. ] Thia writ ia now ab<rii»hed, by 3 &4 W. IV, c 
>7i ■■ 30. iJure patronafus^ThK right of patronage.] 
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the clerk astially disclaim all title: save only the one as ordinary, to admit 
and institute, and the other as presentee of the patron, who is left to defend 
his own right. And upon failure of the plaintiff in m^ing out his own title, 
the defendant is put upon the proof of his, in order to obtain judgment for 
himself, if needful. But if the right be found for the plaintiff on the trial, 
three further points are also to be inquired: i. If the church be full; and, if 
full, then of whose presentation: for if it be of the defendant's presentation, 
then the clerk is removable by writ brought in due time. 2. Of what value 
the living is: and this in order to assess Uie damages which are directed to be 
given by the statute of Westm. 2. 3. In case of plenarty upon a usurpation, 
whether six catendar(d) months have passed between the avoidance and the 
time of bringing the action, for then it would not be within the statute, which 
permits a usurpation to be devested by a quare impedit brought infra tempus 
semes(re.{_%i^ So that plenarty is still a sufficient bar in an action of quare 
impedit brought above sis months after the vacancy happens; as it wai 
universally by the common law, however early the action was commenced. 
If it be found that the plaintiff hath the right and hath commenced 
*25o] his action in due time, then he shall have *judgTuent to recover the 
presentation, and if the church be full by institution of any clerk, to 
remove him; unless it were filled /ffa(6r«fe A'Ar(25) by lapse to the ordinary, 
he not being a party to the suit; in which case the plaintiff loses his presen- 
tation /ri7 hoc vice, (26) but shall recover two years' full value of the church 
from the defendant, the pretended patron, as a satisfaction for the turn lost by 
his disturbance; or in case of insolvency the defendant shall be imprisoned 
for two years, (c) But if the church remains still void at the end of the suit, 
then which ever party the presentation is found to belong to, whether plain* 
tiff or defendant, shall have a writ directed to the bishop ad admittendum 
clericum ,(d ) (,2f) reciting the judgment of the court, and ordering him to 
admit and institute the clerk of the prevailing party; and if upon tiiis order 
he does not admit him , the patron may sue the bistwp in a writ of quare turn 
admisit,(e)(2&) and recover ample satis&ction in damages. 

Besid^ these possessory actions, there may be also had (as hath before been 
incidentally mentioned) a writ (rf rig^ht of advtnusonX^9) which resembles 
other writs of right; the only distinguishing advantage now attending it being 
that it is more conclusive than a quare impedit, since to an action of quare 
impediHjyi) a recovery had in a writ of right may be pleaded in bar. 

There i.s no limitation with regard to the time within which any actions 
touching advowsons are to be brought; at least, none later than the times of 
Richard I. and Henry III.: for by statute i Mar. st. 2, c. 5, the statute of 
limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2 is declared not to extend to any writ of right 
of advowson, quare impedit, or assize of darrein presentment, otj'hs patrona- 
'*w.(3i) And this upon very good reason: because it may very easily happen 
that the title to an advowson may not come in question, nor the right have 
opportunity to be tried, within sixty years, which is the longest period of 
limitation assigned by the statute of Henry VIII. For Sir Edward 
♦351] Coke(/") tells us that therewas a parson of one of his *churches that 

(6) IIDSLMI. U\ lUd. 4;. 

ICI Stat. Wextni. 5. IS Edw. I. c. S. 1 S. (/} I Itut Hi. 

ffl F. N. B. 88. 

(i4J [Within half a ^ear.] 



(38) [Why he has not admitted.] 

(89) The writ of right of adTOwnon has been abolished, 3 & 4 W. IV. i 

■r right of patronage,] 
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had been incumbent there above fifty years; nor are instances want- 
iQg wherein two successive incumbents have continued for upwards of a hun- 
dred years, ig) Had therefore the last of these incumbents been the clerk of 
a usurper, or had he been presented by lapse, it would have been necessary 
and UDavoidable for the patron, in case of a dispute, to have recurred back 
above a century in order to have shown a clear title and seisin by presenta- 
tion and admission of the prior incumbent. But though, for these reasons, 
a limitation is highly improbable with respect only to the length of time, yet, 
as the title of advowson is, for want of some limitation, rendered more pre- 
carious than that of any other hereditament, (especially since the statute of 
queen Anne hath allowed possessory actions to be brought upon any prior 
presentation, however distant,) it might not perhaps be amiss if a limitation 
were established with respect to the number of avoidances, or, rather, if a 
limitation were compounded of the length of time and the number of avoid- 
ances together: for instance, if uo seisin were admitted to be alleged in any of 
these writs of patronage after sixty years and three avoidances were past.(3a) 
In a writ of quart impedit,{2,i) which is almost the only real action that 
remains in common use, and also in the assize of darrein presentment, (34) 
and writ of right, the patron only, and not the clerk, is allowed to sue the 
disturber. But, by virtue of several acts of parliament,(^) there is one 

is) Two lucendTB lucmnbenU of tbe nctorj of adiolttad fa 16(10, the IkUer In 170O. *iid dlad In 1191. 
niolsflel(t.««i-Fftmbc«Diich, InKeiitiCiintlniwdoDe (A) Stat. SJu. I. e. S. 1 W, uid M. c. M. UAnne, 

tauDdred and oue yesre, ol whom the former mi at % c. U. UGea.U.o.lT. 



(31) A quart itnpedii lies for a church, an hospital, and a donativei and, by the eqnitj 
of the statute of Westmitister, it lies for prebends, chapels, TicarsKes. 3 T. R. 650. 
Willes' Rep. 60S. 3 Roll. Abr. 3S0. This action may be brought bjr tne king in right of 
his crown, or on a title by la^se by a common parson, or by several who have the same 
title, by an executor or administrator. To maintain the action, there must be a dia- 
tur)»nce; as, if brought by a purchaser, he may allege a presentation in him from whom 
be purchased the same. Stra. 1007. i Hen. Bla. 376, 530. If there are distinct patrons 
of an advowson iu one and the same church, as where one has the first portion and 
another the second, he who is distnrbed may have a quare impedit, (3 T. R. 646;) and if 
there are diatinct patrons and incumbents, so that the church is divided into moieties, he 
who is distnrbed shall have the writ, to Rep, 136. 5 Rm. loa. i Inst. 18, a. 4 Rep. 
75. And if the right of nomination is in one, and that of presentation in another, the 
quare intpedit will lie h}' tbe person having the nomination against the person who has 
the presentation and obstructs the right. 3 T. R. 651. Rast. 506, b. If there are two 
or more tenants in common, or joint-tenants, they must join in a quare impedit of an 
advowson, for it is an entire thing; and one of them cannot have a quare impedit of a 
moiety or <rf a third or fourth part of an advowson of a cburcb, but they must all join; 
though it ia otherwise of copaiceneis, for if they do not agree die eldest shall have the 
presentation Bro. Joinder in Action, 103. But where A, and B. were the grantees of 
the next avoidance of a church, and before any avoidance A. released his interest to &., 
and then the church became void, it was holden that B. alone should present to the 
church, and if he be disturbed might bring a quare impedit in his own name only. Cro. 
Eliz. 600. If the suit be by an executor or administrator, npon an avoidance in the life 
of the testator, an allegation of the disturbance in the tlfe of the testator ia sufficient. 
R. Sav. 95. I.ntw, 2. See also, as to the right of the executor to bring this action, Vin. 
Abr. Executors, P. pi. 7. Latch, 168, 169. Sir W. Jones, 175- Poph. igo. i Ventr. 30. 
As the defendant is considered an actor in a quare impedit, he may make up the issues, 
(Tldd. Prac. 793,) and may have a trial by proviso, although the plaintiff has not com- 
mitted any laches in proceeding to trial. lb. 820. — CBlTTy. 

And this alteration in the law recommended by the learned commentator has recently 
been carried into effect by stat. 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 37, by which (s. 30) it ia enacted that no 
advowson shall be recovered after three incumbencies occupying a period of sixty years' 
adverse possession; incnmbencies after lapse are to be reckoned within the period, but 
not incumbencies after promotion to biahoprica, (s. 31;) and no advowson shall be recov- 
ered after one hundred years' adverse possession, although three incnmbencies have not 
elapsed. S, 33.— SntWAaT. 

By the statute 6 8c 7 Vic. c. 54, the same period of limitations is applied to a quare 
impedit or any other action or suit to enforce a right In a bi^op as patron to collate to 
or bestow any ecclesiastical benefice. 

(33) [Wherefore did be disturb.] 

f 34) [The last presentation.] 
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species of presentations, iu which a remedy, to be sued in the temporal 
courts, is put into the hands of the clerks presented, as w^ as of the owners 
of the advowson. I mean the presentation to such benefices as belong to 
Roman Catholic patrons; which, according to their several counties, are 
vested in and secured to Uie two universities of this kingdom. And particu- 
larly by the statute of 12 Anne, st. 2, c. 14, s. 4, a new method of proceed- 
ing is provided; viz., that, besides the writs of quart imfiedit,(35) which the 
universities as patrons are entitled to bring, they, or their clerks, may 
♦252] be at liberty to file a bill *ui equity against any person presenting to 
such livings, and disturbing their right of patronage, or his ^j/ay gu€ 
frustdt), or any other person whom they have cause to suspect; iu order to 
compel a discovery of any secret trusts, for the benefit of papists, in evasion of 
those laws whereby this right of advowson is vested in those learned bodies; 
and also (by the statute ti Geo. II. c. 17) to compel a discovery whether any 
grant or conveyance, said to be made of such advowson, were made bona fide 
to a protestant purchaser, for the benefit of protestants, aud for a full consid- 
eration; without which requisites every such grant and conveyance of any 
advowson or avoidance is absolutely null and void. This is a particular law, 
and calculated for a particular purpose: but in no instance but this does the 
common law permit the clerk himself to interfere in recovering a presentation 
of which he is afterwards to have the advantage. For besides that he has 
(as was before observed) no temporal right in him till after institution and 
induction, and, as he therefore can suffer no wtxmg, is consequently entitled 
to no remedy; this exclusion of the clerk from being plaintiff seems also to 
arise from the very great honor and regard which the law pays to his sacred 
function. For it looks upon the cure of souls as too arduous and important 
a task to be eagerly sought for by any serious clergyman; and therefore will 
not permit him to contend openly at law for a charge and trust which it pre- 
sumes he undertakes with diffidence. 

But when the clerk is in full possession of the benefice, the law gives him 
the same possessory remedies to recover his glebe, his rents, his tithes, and 
other ecclesiastical dues, by writ of entry, assize, ejectment, debt, or tres- 
pass, (as the case may happen,) which it furnishes to the owners of lay 
property. Yet he shall not have a writ of right, nor such other similar writs 
as are grounded upon the mere right; because he hath not in him the entire 
fise and right, (0 but he is entitled to a special remedy called a writ ol juris 
utrumXyfi which it sometimes styled the parson's writ of right, (i) 
*253] *being the highest writ which he can have.(0 This li^ for a par- 
son or prebendary at common law, and foravicar by statute 14 Edw. 
■III. c. 17, and is in thenatureof anassize, to inquire whether the tenements 
in question are frankalmoign belonging to the church of the demandant, or 
else the lay fee of the tenant, (m) And thereby the demandant may recover 
lands and tenements, belonging to the church, which were alienated by the 
predecessor; or of which he was disseised; or which were recovered against 
him by verdict, confession, or default, without praying in aid of the patron 
asd ordinary; or on which any person has intruded since the predecessor's 
death. («) But since the restraining statute of 13 Eliz. c. 10, whereby the 
alienation of the predecessor, or a recovery suffered by him of the lands of 
the church, is declared to be absolutely void, this remedy is of very little use, 
unless where the parson himself has been deforced for more than twenty 

Ml F. N. B. « 
(*1B<xi- — 



(■) f.rTb. *«,«. 



[Wherefore did he dlltnrb.] 

(36) rBenefickry's traat.j 

(37) [Wbetber of right] 
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years;(«) for ttie successor, at any competent time after his acceadon to the 
benefice, may enter, or bring an ejectment. (38) 



CHAPTER XVII. 
OF INJURIES PROCEEDING PROM. OR AFFECTING. THE CROWN. 

♦Having in the nine preceding chapters considered the injuries, [*254 
or private wrongs, that may be offered by one subject to another, all 
of which are redressed by the command and authority of the Icing, signified 
by his original writs returnable in the several courts of justice, which thence 
derive a jurisdiction of examining and determining the complaint; I proceed 
now to inquire into the mode of redressing those injuries to which the crown 
itself is a party: which injuries are either where the crown is the aggressor, 
and which therefore cannot without a solecism admit of the same kind of 
remedy;((i) or else is the sufferer, and which then are usually remedied by 
pecuhar forms of process, appropriated to the royal prerogative. In treating 
therefore of these, we wiU consider first the manner of redressing those 
wrongs or injuries which a subject may suffer from the crown, and then of 
redressing those which the crown may receive from a subject. 

I. That the king can do no wrong, is a necessary and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the English constitution; meaning only, as has formerly been ob- 
served, (^) that, in the first place, whatever may be amiss in Uie 
conduct of public a&irs is not ^chargeable personally on the king; [^355 
nor is he, bnt his ministers, accountable for it to the people; and, 
secondly, that the prerogative of the crown extends not to do any injury; 
for, being created for the benefit of the people, it cannot be exerted to their 
prejudice, (f) Whenever therefore it happens that, by misinformation, or 
inadvertence, the crown hath been induced to invade the private rights of 
any of its sabjects, though no action will lie against the sovereign, (rf) (for 
who shall command the king ?)(<r) yet the law hath furnished the subject 
with a decent and respectful mode of removing that invasion, by informing 
the king of the true state of the matter in dispute: and, as it presumes that 
to know of any injury and to redress it are inseparable in the royal breast, it 
then issues as of course, in the king's own name, his orders to his judges to 
do justice to the party aggrieved.(i) 
(0) Booth, an. ("J Piowfl- tsa. 

(a) Bro. Abr. ML juiiSoii, 12: tit prtreooKw, % (d) Jenldns. 5^ 

jb) Book 1. etL 7, pp. M»-24(>. Uf FiDCb, L. BL 

(38) It is now formally abolished, 3 & 4 W. IV. c. *7. a. 36, Until recently, defendants 
in actions of quare impedit [Wherefore did he disturb] were not liable for the payment 
of cortB, and the patrons were thereby sometimes deterred from prosecuting their righta, 
f Edwards v. Bishop of Eieter, 6 Bingh. N. C. 146^ but now, by aUt 4 & 5 W. IV. c. 39, 
plaintiflb are enabled to recover their fnll costs. — Stewabt. 

ri)This maxim has, of course, no place in the American law. If an individual be 
Injured by a public officer, he shall have his redress the same as if the injury was done 
by a private person. If property is taken or injured by the state or those acting under 
ita anthority the owner 18 entitled to compensation. See Hooker r. N. H. & N. Co., 14 
Conn. 146 (1841). Such taking or injury is generally under the right of eminent domain. 
The government is not liable to be sued, except by its own consent given by law. Hill 
w. U.S., 9 How. 386 [U.S. 1850). And the same IB true of the sevenfl states. Theright 
of a debtor of the United States government, when sued by it to interpose a counter- 
claim or counter-credits, rests in all cases upon the provisions of the act of Congress 
grantinK and regulating it (Act of Mareh ,1. 1797, li 3 ajid4); and while, nnderreid act. 
a defendant, upon complying with its conditions, may give id evidence any counter~claim 
he may have in his own right, which is a proper subject of set off, such counterclaim Is 
available only to the extent necessary to defeat the claim of the government, and no 
affirmatiTe inc^ment for any en^cas can be rendered against it. Pe<^le v. Dennison, 84 
N. Y. (39 Stckels) 37a (1881). By statntta 13 and 34 Vic. c 34, proceediugs on bsiialf of 
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The distance between the sovereign and his subjects is such, that it rarely 
cau happen that any personal injury can immediately and direcdy proceed 
from the prince to any private man; and, as it can so seldom happen, the 
law in decency supposes that it never will or can happen at all; because it 
feels itself incapable of furnishing any adequate remedy, without infringing 
the dignity and destroying the sovereignty of the royal person, by setting up 
some superior power with authority to call him to account. The inconve- 
niency therefore of a mischief that is barely possible is (as Mr, I/xke has 
observed)(y) well recompensed by the peace of the public and security of the 
government, in the person of the chief magistrate being set out of the reach of 
coercion. But injuries to the rights oi property can scarcely be committed bj- 
the crown without the intervention of its officers; for whom the law in matters 
of right oitertains no respect or delicacy, but furnishes various methods of 
detecting the errors or misconduct of those agents, by whom the king has been 

deceived and induced to do a temporary injustice. (3) 
♦256] *The common-law methods of obtaining possession or restitution 

from the crown, of either real or personal property, are, i. By peti- 
Hon de droit, or petition of right: which is said to owe its original to king 
Edward the Ftrst.(^) 2, By monstrans de droit, manifestation or plea of 
right: both of which may be preferred or prosecuted either in the chancery or 
exchequer. (A) The former is of use, where the king is in full possession of 
any hereditaments or chattels, and the petitioner su^^ts such a right as 
controverts the title of the crown, grounded on facts disclosed in the petition 
itself; in which case he must be careful to state truly the whole title of the 
crown, otherwise the petition shall abate;(0 and then, upon this answer 
being endorsed or underwritten by the king, soit droit fait al partie, (let 
r^;ht be done to the party, )(/) a commission shall issue to inquire of the 
truth of this suggestion :(£) after the return of which, the king's attorney 
is at liberty to plead in bar; and the merits shall be determined upon issue 
or demurrer, as in suits between subject and subject. Thus, if a disseisor 
of lands which are holden of the crown dies seised without any heir, whereby 
the king is prima facie entitled to the lands, and the possession is cast on 
him either by inquest of oflBce, or by act of law without any office found; 
now the disseisee shall have remedy by petition of right, suggesting the titls 
of the crown, and his own superior right before the disseisin made,(/)(3) 
But where the right of the party, as well as the right of the crown, appears 
upon record, there the party slmll have monslrans de droit, which is putting 
in a claim of right grounded on facts already acknowledged and established, 
and praying the judgment of the court, whether upon those facts the king 
or the subject hatii the right. As if, in the case before supposed, the whole 
special matter is found by an inquest of oflBce, (as well the disseisin, as the 

dying without an heir,) the party grieved shall have monstrans de 
♦257] droit at the common law.Cm) But as this seldom happens, and *the 

remedy by petition was extremely tedious and expensive, that by 
monstrans was much enlarged and rendered almost universal by several 

( *) Btat Tr. vli. ]84. 
(i) Bkln. H». Eut.Entr. Ml. 
■" ■— ••-- ItpaWton, ao. 4Rep.es. 
SiriiaSS. iiHi *Rei>.no. 

a subject to obtain redreas from the crown are umpliBed and mode more effective. The 
party is given a trial in the proper coiiit of law or equity, npon an issue made up snb- 
■tantiallj as in a suit between individoab. 

(J) See Tlie Banker's Case, 14 St. Tr. i, (1690-1696-1700) S. C. Skin. 601, 5 Mod. Vf, r 
Pree. 331; and notes thereto. Broom's Const. Law, 335-944 (3 ed. 1&S5). 

(3) A petition of right will lie foi damages resulting from a breach of contiKCt bv the 
crown'. Windsor etc. Ry. Co. v. Queen etc. Ry. Co., 11 App. Caa. to? (1886). Sec Hep. 
burn's case, 3 Bland ch. (Md. ) 95, loo ( 1830). 



(A) SUn. tat. m) i Rep. M 
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statutes, particularly 36 Edw. Til. o. 13, and 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 8, which 
also allow inquisitions of office to be traversed or denied wherever the right 
t^a subject is concerned, except in a very few cases. (n) These proceedings 
are had in the petty-bag office in the court of chancery; and, if upon either 
of them the right be determined against the crown, the judgment is, quod 
manus domini regis amoveantur el possessio restituahir peienti, salvo jure 
domini regis, -(fi^i^^) which last clause is always added to judgment against the 
ting.C/') to whom no laches is ever imputed, and whose right (till some late 
statutes)(y) was never defeated by any limitation or length of time. And by 
such judgment the crown is instantly out of possession ;(r) so that there needs 
not the indecent interposition of his own officers to transfer the seisin from 
the king to the party aggrieved, 

II. "flie methods of redressing such injuries as the crown may receive from 
the sul:>ject are, — 

I. By such usual common-law actions as are consistent with the royal 
prerogative and dignity. As therefore the king, by reason of his legal 
ubiquity, cannot be disseised or dispossessed of any real property which is 
once vested in him, he can maintain no action which sti|^>oses a dispos- 
session of the plaintiff; such as an assize or an ejectmenti(j)(5) but he may 
bring a quare impedit, (/) which always supposes the complainant to be seised 
or possessed of the advowson; and he may prosecute this writ, like every 
other by him brought, as well in the king's bench(K) as the common pleas, 
or in whatever court he pleases. So, too, he may bring an action of trespass 
for taking away his goods; but such actions are not usual (though in strict- 
ness maintainable) for breaking his close, or other injury done upon 
bis soil or possession, (ff) It would be equally tedious *and difficult, [*358 
to run through every minute distinction that might be gleaned from 
our ancient books with regard to this matter; nor is it in any degree necessary, 
as much easier and more effectual remedies are usually obtained by such pre- 
rogative modes of process as are peculiarly confined to the crown. 

Such is that of inquisition, or inquest of office; which is an inquiry made by 
the king's officer, his sheriff, coroner, or escheator, virtttte officii, {(>) or hy 
writ to them sent for that purpose, or by commissioners specially appointed, 
concerning any matter that entitles the king to the possession of lands or 
tenements, goods or chattels. (:t) This is done by a jury of no determinate 
number, beit^ either twelve, or less, or more. As, to inquire whether the 
king's tenant for life died seised, whereby the reversion accrues to the king; 
whetherA,, who held immediately of the crown, died without heirs, in which 
case the lands belong to the king by escheat; whether B. be attainted of 

(n) SUn, eOS. (() P. V. B. S2. [Wherelbre did he Under.] 

oi21uM.69B. Bait Butr. Ma. (i£\ DvtertgadetamTia.cbiaikUto]!. 

(pi Finch, L. «a (w) Bro. Abr. tit. p^'vg. ISO. F. N. B. Kl. "Itai- 

(a; 21 Jac I. c 2. 1 Ow. ID. c. 16. book. 4 Hen. rv. 4. 
it) Finch, I, iS». {') Finch, U »38, !3I. »». 

{•) Bro. Abr. Ut. prtragaOt^ W. 

(4) [That the liand of the king be removed, and posscMion restored to the petitioticr, 
skving the right of the king.} 

{5) But this objection to an ^ectment does not aeem to apply where the king u lessor 
of the plaintiff: for it is the lessee, and not the lessor, who is supposed by the legal 
fiction to be ousted; and it is held that where the possession L ' — ' — " "— *-' — 



ont taking Uie rereraion out of the crown, and may have his ejectnient t 
possession if be be afterwards ousted, because there is a possession in pai^, „„„ „„. .„ 
the king, and that posaesaion is not privileged by prerogative. Hence it follows that the 
king's Ussee may likewise have an ejectment to punish the trespasser and to recoTcr the 
possession which was taken from him. 3 Leon. 306. do. Bliz.Ui. Adams on Bjectm. 
7a,— CHirrv, See Sedgwick Mid Waft on Trial ofTitle to Lsnd (aed.) iiS snd authori- 
ties there cited. 
(6) [By virtne of their office.] See Cunningham f. Browning, i Bland's Ch, 399. 903 
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treason, whereby Ws estate is forfeited to the crown; whether C. who has 
purchased lands, be an alien, which is' another cause of forfeiture; whrther 
D. be an idiot a naHvitaie,(j) and therefore, together with his lands, ai^«er- 
Uins to the custody of the king; and other questions of like import, coo- 
cerning both the circumstances of the tenant and the value or identity of the 
lands. These inquests of office were more frequently in practice than at 
present during the continuance of the military tenures among us; when, up«)n 
the death of every one of the king's tenants, an inquest of office was held, 
called an inquiHHo post mortem,iS) to inquire of what lands he died seised, 
who was his heir, and of what age. in order to entitle the king to his mar- 
riage, wardship, relief, primer-seisin, or other advant^es, as the circunj- 
stances of the case might turn out. To superintend and regulate the^ in- 
quiries, the court of wards and liveries was instituted by statute 32 Hen. VIII. 
c. 46, which was abolished at the restoration of king Charles the Second, 

together with the oppressive tenures upon which it was founded. 
*259] *With regard to other matters, the inquests of office still remain in 

force, and are taken upon proper occasions; being extended not only 
to lands, but also to goods and chattels personal, as in the case of wreck, 
treasure-trove, and the like; and especially as to forfeitures for offences. For 
every jury which tries a man for treason or felony, every coroner's inquest 
that sits upon a /elo de se or one killed by chance-medley, is, not only with 
regard to chattels, but also as to real interests in all respects, an inquest of 
office; and if they find the treason or felony, or even the flight, of the party 
accused, (though innocent,) the king is thereupon, by virtue of this ajffia 
found, entitled to have his forfeitures; and also, in case of chance-medley, he 
or his grantees are entitled to such things, by way of deodand, as have 
moved to the death of the party. 

These inquests of office were devised bylaw, as an authentic means to give 
the king his right by solemn matter of record, (9) without which he, in gen- 
eral, can neither take nor part from any thing. (/) For it is a part of the 
liberties of England, and greatly for the safety of the subject, that the king 
may not enter upon and seize any man's possession upon twre surmises with- 
out the intervention of a jury, {z) It is, however, particularly enacted by the 
statute of 33 Hen. VIII. c. 20, that in case of attainder for high treason 
the king shall have the forfeiture instantly, without any inquisition of office. 
And as the king hath (in general) no title at all to any property of this sort 
before office found, therefore, by the statute 18 Hen, VI. c. 6, it wasenacted, 
that alt letters-patent or grants of lands and tenements before office found, 
or returned into the exchequer, shall be void. And, by the bill of rights at 
the revolution, i W. and M. st. 2, c. 2, it is declared that all grants and 
promises of fines and fbrf^tures of particular persons before convictictti 

(V) nncli, I., 82. (I) anb. HW. Bxcb. 132. Bob. M7. 

(1835), If the grantee of the commonwealth fait to peifenn the condition of his giaot, 
the remedy U common law, whereby the commonwealth shonid take advantage of the 
fotfeitnre, or in other words resame her rights over the thing granted, wonld be bylnqneat 
of office. White v. King, 5 Leigh. (Va.) 736, 733 (1835). 

(7) rProm his birth.] 

(S) [An inquest after death.] 

(9) State V. Stark. 3 Brevard (a C.) 145, 247 {i8ri). Kennev v. Beverly, 3 Va. (Hen.) 
313, 333 C1808). Alexander v. Greennp, 1 Va, (M.) 134, 149 (1810). Httghes v. Joaxa. 
118 N. V. 67, 75 (1880). An alien may hold real estate afraioat anyone and even Bgaliitt 
the government nntil office found. It ha.i been the policy of the government of the U. 
S. to enconrage the immii^ration of foreignerB- hence, a s}^em of pre-emption has beea 
adopted in allthe territories end new states, in which there has been no diacriminatioB 
between foreigners and native citiieus. People v. Foloom, S Cat 373, 378 (iSss), Sea 
Com, *■. Hite, 6 Va. (Ivdgh.) 588, 595 (1835). 
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(which is here the inquest of office) are illegal and void; which, indeed, was 
the law of the land in the reign of Edward the Third, (a) 

*With regard to real property, if an office be found for the king, [*26o 
it puts him in immediate possession, without the trouble of a for- 
mal entry, provided a subject in the like case would have had a right to 
enter; and the king shall receive all the mesne or intermediate profits from 
the time his title accrued. (*) As, on the other hand, by the ariiculi super 
car^di, (f) ( 10) if the king's escheator or sheriff seize lands into the king's 
hand without cause, upon taking them out of the king's hand again the 
party shall have the mesne profits restored to him. 

In order to avoid the possession of the crown, acquired by the finding ttf 
such office, the subject may not only have his petition of right, which dis- 
closes new facts not found by the <^ce,(ii) and his monstrans de droit, {12) 
which relies on the fects as found; but also he may (for the most part) 
traverse or deny the matter of fiict itself, and put it in a course of trial by 
the common-law process of the court of chancery: yet still, in some fecial 
cases, he hath no remedy left but a mere petition of right. ((/) These 
traverses, as well as the monstrans de droit, were greatly enlarged and regu- 
lated for the benefit of the subject by the statutes before mentioned, and 
others, (r) And in the traverses thus given by statute, which came in the 
place c^ the old petition of right, the party traversing is considered as the 
pIaintiS,(y) and must therefore make out his own title, as well as impeach 
that of the crown, and then shall have judgment guod manus domini regis 
amoveantur, eic.(_i^y 

3. Where the crown hath unadvisedly granted any thing by letters-patent 
which ought not to be granted,(^ ) or where the patentee hath done 

an act that amounts to a forfeiture of *the grant,(A) the remedy to [*26i 
repeal the patent is by a writ of scire/aeias in chancery. (1) This 
may be brought, either on the part of the king, in order to resume the thing 
granted; or, if the grant be injurious to the subject, the king is bound (rf 
right to permit him (upon his petition) to use his royal name for repealing 
the patent in a scire facias. {k) And so also, if upon office untruly found for 
the king he grants the land over to another, he who is grieved thereby and 
traverses the office itself is entitled, brfore issue joined, to a seire facias gainst 
the patentee in order to avoid the grant. (/)(i+) 

4. An information on behalf of the crown, filed in the exchequer by the 
king's attorney-general, is a method <rf suit for recovering money or other chat- 
tels, or for obtaining satisfaction in damages for any personal wrong (m) 
committed in the lands or other possessions of the crown.(i5) It differs 

la) 2 Inst ta. tt) Bee book II. cb. U. 

(6) FiDch, r. B39, K6. W Dyer, !« 

(e) K Edw, I. «. B. c. IB. (i) 8 Le». 220. S InW. » 

(d; nnch.L.BM. jt aVenlT.SM. 

(e) Bt*t, M Bilw. III. c. 11. 38 Bdw. HI. c 1». 2 (11 Bro. Abr tit. tUttjaetia. W. 1)6. 

A 3 Ed«. VI. c a. ("•1 Moor, BTB. 
(/) I.awolNMP]1us,ail.a(B. 

Mr. Jurticc Story in Fairfax v. Hunter, ^ Oraach, 6ai, says: " Breo after oflEce ibood. 
the king i« not adjiidt!«d in poasesdoti, unleaa the poMeaaion were then vacant; for if the 
pwaeaalon were then in auotlieT, the king tntist enter or seize by his officer, before the 
possession in deed shall be adjudged to him." Commonwealth v. Hite, 41 L^h. (Va.) 
588, 594 (1835)- 

(to) [Aiticles upon the chartera.] 

(11) See Com. v. Hite, 6 Va. (Leigh.) 588, 596 {1835). 

f 13) [Sliowing the right.] 

(iSlSeew^i. 



{14) See generally as to writ of scire facias. Tidd 'a Practice, pp, 109010 1133 (4A1K. 

L 1856). Taylor p. Fletcher, 7 B. Monroe (Ky. ) 80, 84 (1846). 

(15) The State v. Ashley, I Ark, ayg, 304 (1840). The People v. Van Ransellar, 7 Barb. 
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{rom an information filed in the court of king's bendi, of which we shall 
treat in the next book, in that tkis is instituted to redress a private wrong, by 
which the property of the crown is affected; that is calculated to punish 
some public wrong, or heinous misdemeanor in the defendant. It is grounded 
on no writ under seal, but merely on the intimation of the king's officer, the 
attorney -general, who "givesthecourt to understand and be informed of "the 
matter in question: upon which the party is put to answer, and trial is had, as 
in suits between subject and subject. The most usual informations are those 
of intrusion and debt: intrusion, for any trespass committed on the lands of 
the crown, («) as by entering thereon without title, holding over after a lease 
is determined, taking the profits, cutting down timber, or the like; and debt, 
upon any contract for moneys due to the king, or for any forfeiture due to 
the crown upon the breach of a penal statute. This is most commonly used 
to recover forfeitures occasioned by transgressing those laws which 
♦262] are enacted for the establishment *and support of the revenue; others, 
which regard mere matters of police and public convenience, being 
usually left to be enforced by common informers, the gui tarn informations 
or actions, of which we have formerly spoken, (a) But ailer the attomej-- 
general has informed upon the breach of a penal law, no other information 
can be received.(/) There is also an information in rem, when any goods 
are supposed to become the property of the crown, and no man appears to 
claim them, or to dispute the title of the king. As anciently in the case of 
treasure-trove, wrecks, waife, and estrays, seized by the king's officer for his 
jise. Uponsucbseizure an information wasusually filed in the king'sexchequer, 
and thereupon a proclamation was made for the owner (if any) to come in 
and claim the effects; and at the same time there Issued a commission of 
appraisement to value the goods in the officer's hands; after the return of 
which, and a second proclamation had, if no claimant appeared, the goods 
were supposed derelict, and condemned to the use of the crown, (y) And 
when, in later times, fcn^dtures of the goods themselves, as well as personal 
penalties on the parties, were inflicted by act of parliament for tran^res- 
sious against the laws of the customs and excise, the same process was adopted 
in order to secure such forfeited goods for the public use, diough the trffender 
himself had escaped the reach of justice. 

5. A writ of qtio warranto^iC) is in the nature of a writ of right for the 
king, against him who claims or usurps any office, franchise, or liberty, to 
inquire hy what authority he supports his claim, in order to determine the 
right, (r) It lies also in case of non-user or long neglect of a franchise, or 
mi»-user or abuse of it; being a writ commanding the defendant to show by 
what warrant he exercises such a franchise, having never had any grant of 
it, orhavingforfdteditbyneglector abuse.(i7) This was originally return- 
jut Cio. Jm. 312. 1 htOD. IB. te'rfl. M. 

(p) HuSrTan. 

(N. Y.) 189, 195(1850). state v. Stark, 3 Brerard (S. C.) loi, 103(1811). It i« only 
where the letters patent aie void on their face, by reason of being iwned contrary to law, 
as against the pronibition of the statute, that saai Kraat will be ndd void In a collateral 
pToceeding. Jackson v. Lawtaa, 10 Johns. 33. FWuelee v. Oswego and SyracnK R. R. 
Co., 7 Barb. 599, 62a (1850). [/» rirw— Against the property.] 

(16J [^nhat warrant.] Crier v. Schackleford, 3 Constn^ Rep. (Treadwa^) 64a, 649 
(1S19). The issuing of a writ of f«o warranto is not a proceeding on the eqnitT side of 
the GOiut, but is a common-lav proceeding. Fulgham v. Johnson, 40 Ga. 164, 166(1869). 

(17) People V. Dashaway, Aaa'n, 114, 118 (189a). State v. Blown, s R. I. i, 7 ([S59). 
SUte V. Hequembonrg, 38 Mo. 539, 538 (1866). Derr v. Foy and Bishop, 1 N. C. (Mnr- 
phey) 58. 85 (1805). The People V. Pease, 30 Barb. (N. Y.) 588, 591 (i860). Thompson 
V. The People, 13 Wend. (N. Y.) 538, 577 (1840). 

It must not be forgotten that, althongh it is said the writ of quo warranto lies against 
1136 
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able before the king's justices at WestmiusteriC i) but afterwards only 
•before the justices in eyre, by virtue of the statutes of quo warranto, [*263 
(18) 6 Edw. 1. c. I. and 18 Edw. I. st. a;((') but since those justices 
have given place to the king's temporary commissioners of assize, the judges 
on the several circuits, this branch of the statutes has lost its effect;(K) and 
writs of quo warranto (if brought at all) must now be prosecuted and deter- 
mined before the king's justices at Westminster. And in case of judgment for 
the defendant, he shall have an allowance of his franchise; but in case of 
judgment for the king, for that the party is entitled to no such franchise, or 
hath disused or abused it, the franchise is either seised into the king's hands. 
to be granted out again to whomever he shall please; or, if it be not such a 
franchise as may subsist in the bands of the crown, there is merely judgment 
of ouster, to turn out the party who usurped iX.{w) 

The judgment on a writ of qiio warranto (being in the nature of awrit of 
right) is final and conclusive even against the crown. (.r) Which, together 
with the length of its process, probably occasioned that disuse into which it 
is now feUen, and introduced a more modem method of prosecution, by 
information filed in the court of king's bench by the attorney -general, in the 
nature of a writ of quo warranto; wherein the process is speedier, and the 
judgment not quite so decisive. This is properly a criminal method of 
prosecution, as well to punish the usurper by a fine for the usurpation of the 
franchise, as to oust him, or seise it for the crown; but hath long been applied 
to the mere purposes of trying the civil right, seising the franchise, or oust- 
ing the wrongful possessor; the fine being nominal only. (19) 

During the violent proceedings that took place in the latter end of the reign 
of king Charles the Second, it was, among other things, thought expedient 
to new-model most of the corporation -towns in the kingdom; for 
which purpose many of those *bodies were persuaded to surrender [*264 
Iheir charters, and informations in the nature of quo warranto were 
brot^ht against others, upon a supposed, or frequently a real, forfeiture of 
their franchises by neglect or abuse of them. And the consequence was, that 
the liberties of most of them were seised into the hands of the king, who 



Tiim who claims or ngnrpa any oSce, B limitation is implied by ttae fact that it is in the 
nature of a writ <rf right for the king. Upon this nrinciple, when an application was 
made for a quo wajranto information to tiy the valiaity 01 an election to the office oT 
church-warden, lord Kenjron said that this was not a nsurpation on the riKhts or preroga- 
tives of the crown, for which only the old writ of quo warranto lay; and that an infonna- 
tion in nature of a quo warranto could only be granted in such cases. 4 T. R. iSt. See 
also 3 Stia. iiqis. Bott pi. I07. And the writ was also refused in a caae of foifeiturc of 
a recorder's place. 2 Stra. 819.— Chitty. 

State V. Graham, 13 Kan. 137, 143(1874), Under the New York statutes an actJon will 
not lie against a mere claimant to an office. Lindsay v. People, i Idaho,''45a ( 1871). 
An iuformstion in the nature of a quo warranto will not lie against a rannicipal corpora- 
tion to enforce the performance of a duty imposed upon it by law. Atty.-Gen. v. Salem, 
103 Mass. 138, 139 (i86g). Sec. 6. ch. 160, R. S. of Wisconsm gives a new proceeding by 
private parties in the name of the state without use of the attorney-general's name or 
office, in cases of local office and in all cases in which that officer f Tuses to act. State f . 
Baker. State v. Kromer, 38 Wis. 71, 83 (1875). 

(18I [By whatwarranL] 

(tg) Minck v. People, 6 111. App. 1J7, ia8 (1880). Donnelly v. People, 11 111, 551, 553 
<i85o). SUte V. Gleaaon, la Fla. 190, 319 (1869). Atty. Gen. v. Delaware and Bound 
Brook R. R. Co., ^ N. J. 383, 386 ( 1876). State v. Hardie. i N. C. (Ire. ) 43, 48 (1840). 
A suit by information in the nature of a quo warranig prosecuted lu the name of the 
state of Texas against a peison charged with unlawfully holding the office of mayor of 
Austin is a civil proceeding. Texas v. De Greas, 53 Tex. 387. 396 (1S80). 
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granted them fresh charters, with such alterations as were thought expedient; 
and, during their state of anarchy, the crown named all their magistrates. 
This exertion of power, though perhaps in summo jure{2o) it was for the 
most part strictly legal, gave a great and just alarm; the new-modeling of 
all corporations being a very lai^e stride towards establishing arbitrary 
power; and therefore it was thought necessary at the revolution to bridle this 
branch of the prerogative, at least so far aa regarded the metropolis, by 
statute 2 W. and M. c. 8, which enacts, that the franchises of the dty of Lon- 
don shall never hereafter be seised or fcn^udged for any forfeiture or misde- 
meanor whatsoever.(2i) 

This proceeding is, however, now applied to the decision of corporation 
disputes between party and party, without any intervention of the preroga- 
tive, by virtue of the statute 9 Anne, c. 20, which permits an information in 
nature of gua warranto to be brought with leave of the court, at the relatitm 
of any person desiring to prosecute the same, (who is then styled the relator, ) 
against any person usurping, intruding into, or unlawfully holding any fran- 
chise or ofBce in any dty, borough, or town corporate; provides for its speedy 
determination; and directs that, if the defendant be convicted, judgment of 
ouster (as well as a fine) may be given against him, and that the relator shall 
pay or receive costs according to the event of the suit.(22.) 

6. The writ of Mandamus{j')(a^) is also made, by the same statute 9 Anne, 
c. 20, a most fall and efiectual remedy, in the first place, for refiisal of admis- 
sion where a person is entitled to an office or place in any such corporatioa; 



( 12} This statute, with regard to coats, extends onlj to cases where the title of a person 
to be a corporate officer — as mayor, bajliff, or freeman —is in question; but an informa- 
tion to trr the right of holding a cinirt is not within it, tnit standa upon the common law 
only, and, bein^ a proeecution in the name of the king, no costs are given, i Burr. 401. 
The court of King's Bench, having a discretionary power of granting information in the 
— ■ >■ ._-..- L_j , ._i.i:_L_j ^ ^^ to guide t' " " ■' - 



e of quo warranto, had long ago established a general nue to guide their diacretloit. 
— viz., not to allow in any case an information in the nature of quo warranto against any 
person who had been twenty years iu the possession of his ftanchiae, {see 4 Burr. 1963;) 
but, having reason to consider this too extensive a limit, they resolved upon a new rule, 
— viz., not to allow snch an information against any peison who had been six years in 
possession. 4 T. R. 284. The legislature, however, minking this too sodden achanee 
in the practice of the court, and because it did not extend to informations filed by the 
attorn ey-generai, enacted, b^ 33 Geo. III. c. 58, that to any information in the nature of 
quo warranto, for the exercise of any corporate ofHce or franchise, the defendant might 
plead that he had been in possession of, or had executed, the office for six years or more. 
And, by s. 3, no defendant shall be affected by any defect in the title of the person from 
whom he derived his right and title, if that person had been in the undisturbed exerdae 
of his office or franchise six years previous to the filing of the information. A title to 
one office which is a qualification to hold another is not within this clause, a H. & S. 
71.— Chitty. 

But, by statute 33 Geo. III. c. 58, no member or officer of any town corporate shall he 
disturbed in the enjoyment of his office or franchise which he has enjoyed for ux years, 
whether the information in the nature of a quo warranto ia exhibited by leave of the 
court or on behalf of the crown by virtue of the royal prerogative. And, bv Uie recent 
statutes 7 W. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 78 and 6 & 7 Vict. c. 89, the application to the court for 
the purpose of calling upon any person to show by what warrant he claims to exercise 
the office of mayor, alderman, or burgess, in any borough within the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act, muat be made within twelve months after the election of the defendant, or the 
time at which he became disqualified. — Stewart. 

See Paris v. Couture etc., to Quebec L. Rep. i, 13 (1883). Dew v. The Judges of Sweet 
Springs. 3 Va. {H. & M.) 1, 36 (r8o8). Bissell i-. M. S. & N. R. R. Co.. ja N. Y. App. 
158, a68 (i860). Butler v. Callahan, 4 N. Dak. 481, 487 (i8g^). The proceeding by 
information in the nature of a yuo warranto is essentially a civil proceeding, and the 
pleadings in it are as much subject to amendment as they are in other civil actions. It 
IS criminal only in form. Florida v. Gleason. 13 Pla. 190 ( 1868-9). 

(33) [We command.] 

lasS 
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and, secondly, for wrongful removal, when a person is legally pos- 
sessed. *These are injuries, for which though redress for the part>' [*365 
interested may be had by assize, or other means, yet as the franchises 
concern the public, and may affect the administration of justice, this pre- 
rogative writ also issues from the court of king's bench; commanding, upott 
good cause shown to the court, the party complaining to be admitted or restored 
to bis ofiSce. And the statute requires, that a return be immediately made to 
the first writ of mandamus; which return may be pleaded to or traversed by 
the prosecutor, and his antagonist may reply, take issue, or demur, and the 
same proceedings may be had, as if an action on the case had been brought, 
for making a f^se return; and, after judgment obtained for the prosecutor, he 
shall have a peremptory writ of mandamus to compel his admission or resti- 
tution; which latter (in case of an action) is effected by a writ of restitu- 
tion. (?) So that now the writ <rf mandamus, in cases within this statute, is 
in the nature of an action; whereupon the party applying and succeeding may 
be entitled to costs, in case it be the franchise of a citizen, burgess, or free- 
man;(a) and also, in general, a writ of error may be had thereupon.(^)(34) 

(() 11 Rep. 70. (») 1 p. Wdh. ml 

(a) Bt«t.l30e0.m.<i.a. 



{14) Besides the cases ariaiiig in coiporationa, wiits of mandBmiu have been granted to- 



adiuit prebendaries, (Stra. 159,) sti appuitot-generel, (Stra. S97,) parish clerks, (Say, R. 
159. Co'wp. 371,) uidaeztona. 3 Lev. 1 8. i Ventr. 1^3. So to admit Kavengers, etc., 
(ib. 3 T. B. 181;) to restore a schoolmaster of a giaffltnar-Bchool foucded br the crown. 
Stra. 58. So to restore a member of a university who had been improperly snqveDded 
Irotn his degrees. In like manner, a mandamns will lie to compel a dean and chqiter 
to fill up a vacancy among canons-residentiary, (i T. R. 653;) s" '" '■'— -~-i~j..»j-.i 
', (i Vcntr. 115;) so to srant the probate of a "~'" '" " " 



So a mandamos lies to the jndge of the prerc^tjve court of Cantertmiy to grant 
tnition to the husband of the wife's estate when the husband has done nothing to depart 
from his right Stra. 891, iiiS. A. mandamus will lie to justices to nominate overseers 
of the poor, although the time mentioned in the 43 Eliz. hM expiied. Stra. 1133. So to 
appoint a surveyor of the highways where the justices had not appointed at the time 
mentioned in the statute 13 Geo. III. c. 78, (4 ^st, 13a;) so to sigii and allow a poor's 
rate, absolute in the first instance, (Say, R. 160;) so to admit a copyholder, directed to 
the lord of the manor, (a T. R. 197, 4^^. 6 East, 431;) so also to the lord to hold and 
the burgesses to attend a court, to present the conveyances of burgsge-tenements. i 
Wils. 383. I Bla. Rep. 60. Bull. N. F. 200. 

Where it does not />«.— It is a general rule that a mandamus does not lie unless the party 
applyinghasnootherspecificlegaltemedy. 1T.R.404. 3T.R.6sa. SeeDong.j36. Thn^ 
it does not lie to a bishop to license a curate of a curacy which had been twice augmented 
by queen Anne's bounty, wherethe right of appointing was claimed by twoaeveraJ parties 
and there had been croas-nominaticois. because the party had another specific remedy by 
guare impedit [Wherefore did he hinder]. So a mandamus does not he to the governor 
and company oi the Bank of England to transfer stock, because the pariy has his remedy 
by assumpsit, {Doug, 533;) nor to insert certain persons in a poor's rate, altliaugh the 
omission is alleged to have been, to prevent their having votes for members of parlia- 
ment. Stra, 1359. The court will not award a mandamus for the licensing of a public 
house, (Stra. 881. Stra. R. 317;) nor tocompel admission to the degree of a barrister 
(Dong. 353) or doctor of civil law as an advocate of the court of arches, (8 East, 313,) 
(theonly mode of appeal is to the twelve judges;) nor to compel any of uie iunsof court 
to admit a person as a student, or to assign reasons for refusitig to admit him, (Wooler f. 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, King's Bench, Mich. T, 1835, 4 B. & C. 5 Dowl. & Ry!.;) nor 
. for a fellow of a college, where there is a visitor; nor to the mavor and corporation of the 
citv of London, to admit a person to the office of auditor who had served it three yt&n 
successively, because contru^ to the custom of the dtv, ( 1 T. R. 4^3;) nor to the college 
of physicians, to examine a doctor of physic who has 'been licensed in order to his being 



admitted a fellow of the college, (7 T. R, 381:) nor to a viffltor where he iaclearlyactinK 
under a visitatorial authority, (a T. R. 345;) nor to restore a minister of an endowed 
dissenting meeting-house, for if he has bent before remlsriy admitted he may try hto 
right In an action for monev had and received, a. T. R. 19B. A mandamus isgranted 
only for public persons ana to compel the performance M publk duties. Hence the 
court will not grant it to a trading-OMpoiation at the instance ot one of its members, to 
«39 
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This writ of mandamus may also be issued, iu pursuance of the statute 1 1 
0«o. I. c. 4, in case within the regular time no election shall be made of the 
mayor or other chief ofEcer of any city, borough, or town corporate, or (being 
made) it shall afterwards become void; requiring the electors to proceed to 
election, and proper courts to be held for admitting and swearing in the 
magistrates so respectively chosen.(2S) 

We have now gone through the whole circle of civil injuries, and the 
redress which the laws of Kngland have anxiously provided for each. In 
which the student cannot but observe that the main difficulty whidi attends 
their discussion arises from their great variety, which is apt at our first 
acquaintance to breed a confusion of ideas, and a kind of distraction 
*366] in the memory; a difficulty not a little increased *by the very 
immethodical arrangement in which they are delivered to us by our 
ancient writers, and the numerous terms of art in which the language of our 
ancestors has obscured them. Terms of art there will unavoidably be iu all 
sciences; the easy conception and thorough comprehension of which must 
depend upon frequent and familiar use; and the more subdivided any branch 
of science is, the more terms must be used to express the nature of these 
several subdivisions, and mark out with sufficient precision the ideas they 
are meant to convey. But I trust that this difficulty, however great it may 
appear at first view, will shrink to nothing upon a nearer and more frequent 
approach, and indeed be rather advantageous than of any disservice, by 
imprinting on the student's mind a clear and distinct notion of the nature of 
these several remedies. And, such as it is, it arises principally from the excel- 
lence of our Knglish laws; which adapt their redress exactly to the circum- 
stances of the injury, and do not furnish one and the same action for different 
wrongs, which are impossible to be brought within one and the same descrip- 
tion; whereby every man knows what satisfaction he is entitled to expect 
from the courts of justice, and as little as possible is left in the breast of the 
judges, whom the law appoints to administer and not to prescribe the remedy. 
And I may venture to ^rm that there is hardly a possible injury, that can 
be offered either to the person or property of another, for which the party 
injured may not find a remedial writ, conceived in such terms as are properly 
and singularly adapted to his own particular grievance. 

In the several personal actions which we have cursorily explained, as debt, 
trespass, detinue, action on the case, and the like, it is easy to observe how 
plaiii, perspicuous, and simple the remedy is, as chalked out by the ancient 
common law. In the methods prescribed for the recovery of landed and 



compel the production of accounts to declare a dmdend. :i B. & A. 630. 5 B. & A. 
S99. The mode of burying the dead is a matter of ecclesiastical cofrnizance, and there- 
fore, where the question was whether a parishioner had a rieht to be buried in a chuFch- 
jard in an iron coffin, which was a new and nnnaual mode, the court refused a mandamus. 
3 B. & A. 806. The court have no power to grant a mandamns to justices to compel 
them to come to a particular decision, as, to made an order of maintenance on a par- 
ticular parish. The admission under a roacdamns gives no right, but only a legal poa- 
seasiou, to enable the party to assert bis right, it he has any. Hence nonfuit electus 
[He haa not been chosen] has been holden not to t>e a good return to a mandamus to 
swear in a church-warden, (Stra. 894. 895,) because it is directed only to a miaisterial 
officer, who is to do bis duty, and no inconvenience can follow; for if the party has a 
right, he ought to be admitted; if he has not, the admieaion will do him no good. 
Wherever the officer is but ministerial, he is to execute hispart, let the consequence be what 
it will. Stia. S95,— Chittv. But the case of ColUns v. The State, 8 Ind. 344, which ic ap- 
proved in Gnlick v. New, 14 Ind. ov is inconsistent with the proposition stated, and 
inanguratesadiffcrentpractice, to this extent, that the courts will not aid, by mandomns, 
on officer illegally elected to m\. possession of the office to which he cUinu to be elected. 
Seal V. R*y, 17 Ind. 554, 558! 1861). 
(35) Chnmasero v. Potts, 9 Mass. 243, 361 (1875). 
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other permanent property, as the right is more intricate, the feodal or rather 
Norman remedy by real actions is somewhat more complex and difficult, and 
attended with some delays. And since, in order to obviate those 
difficulties and retrench those ^delays, we have permitted the rights [*267 
of real property to be drawn into question in mixed or personal suits, 
we are (it must be owned) obliged to have recourse to such arbitrary fictions 
and expedients, that unless we had developed their principles, and traced out 
their progress and history, our present system of remedial jurisprudence (in 
req>ect of landed property) would appear the most intricate and unnatural 
that ever was adopted by a free and enlightened people. 

But this intricacy of our legal process will be found, when attentively con- 
sidered, to be one of those troublesome, but not dangerous, evils, which have 
their root in the &ame of our constitution, and which therefore can never be 
cured without hazarding every thing that is dear to us. In absolute govern- 
ments, when new arrangements of property and a gradual change of manners 
have destroyed the original ideas on whidi the laws were devised and estab- 
lished, the prince by his edict may promulge a new code, more suited to the 
present emergencies. But when laws are to be framed by popular assemblies, 
even of the representative kind, it is too herculean a task to begin the work 
of legislation a&esh, and extract a new system &om the discordant opinions 
of more than five hundred counsellors. A single legislator or an enterprising 
sovereign, a Solon or Lycurgus, a Justinian or a Frederick, may at any time 
form a concise, and perhaps a uniform, plan of justice: and evil betide that 
presumptuous subject who questions its wisdom or utility. But who that is 
acquainted with the difficulty of new-modding any branch of our statute 
laws (though relating but to roads or to parish settlements) will conceive it 
ever feasible to alter any hmdamental point of the common law, with all its 
appendages and consequents, and set up another rule in its stead? When 
therefore, by the gradual influence of foreign trade and domestic tranquillity, 
the spirit of our military tenures began to decay, and at length the whole 
structure was removed, the judges quickly perceived that the forms and delays 
of the old feodal actions (guarded with their several outworks of essoins, 
vouchers, aid-prayers, and a hundred other formidable intrench- 
ments) were ill suited to tiiat *more simple and commercial mode of [*268 
property which succeeded the former, and required a more speedy 
decision of right, to facilitate exchange and alienation. Vet they wisely 
avoided soliciting any great legislative revolution in the old- established foms, 
which might have b«2n productive of consequences more numerous and 
extensive than the most penetrating genius could foresee; but left them as 
they were, to languish in obscurity and oblivion, and endeavored by a series 
a{ minute contrivances to accommodate such personal actions, as were then 
in use, to all the most usefiil purposes of remedial justice: and where, through 
the dread of innovation, they hesitated at going so far as perhaps their good 
sense would have prompted them , they left an opening for the more liberal 
and enterprising judges, who have sat in our courts of equity, to show them 
their error by supplying the omissions of the courts of law. And, since the 
new expedients have been refined by the practice of more than a century, ■ 
and are sufficiently known and understood, they in general answer the pur- 
pose of doing speedy and substantial justice, much better than could now be 
effected by any great fundamental alterations. The only difficulty that attends 
them arises from their fictions and circuities: but, when once we have dis- 
covered the proper dew, that labyrinth is easily pervaded. Our system of 
remedial law resembles an old Gothic castle, erected in the days of chivalry, 
but fitted up for a modem inhabitant. The moated ramparts, the embattled 
towers, and the tropiuMl halls, are magnificent and venerable, but useless. 
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and therefore neglected. The inferior apartments, now accommodated to 
daily use, are cheerful and commodious, though their approaches may be 
winding and difEcult. 

In this part of our disquisitions I however thought it my duty to unfold, 
as far as intelligibly I could, the nature of these real actions, as well as of 
personal remedies. And this not only because they are still in force, still the 
law of the land, though obsolete and disused, and may perhaps, in their turn, 
be hereafter, with some necessary corrections, called out agtda. into 
♦269] common use; but also because, as a sensible *writer has well 
observed, (c) " whoever considers how great a coherence there is 
between the several parts of the law, and how much the reason of one case 
opens and depends upon that of anodier, will, I presume, be far from think- 
ing any of the old learning useless, which will so much conduce to the perfect 
understanding of the modem." And, besides, I should have done great 
injustice to the founders of our legal constitution, had I led the student to 
Imagine that the remedial instrtunents of our law were originally contrii^ 
in so complicated a form as we now preseit them to his view; had I, for 
instance, entirely passed over the direct and obvious remedies by assizes and 
writs of entry, and only laid before him the modem method of prosecuting a 
writ of ejectment. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



♦270] *Having, under the head of redress by suit in amris, pointed out 
in the preceding pages, in the first place, the nature and several 
species of courts of justice, wherein remedies are administered for all sorts of 
private wrongs; and, in the second place, shown to which of these courts in 
particular application must be made for redress, according to the distinction 
of injuries, or, in other words, what wrongs are cognisable by one court, and 
what by another; I proceeded, under the title of injuries cognizable by the 
courts of common law, to define and explain the specifical remedies by action 
provided for every possible degree of wrong or injury, as well such remedies 
as are dormant and out of use as those which are in every day's practice, 
apprehending that the reason of the one could never be clearly comprehended 
without some acquaintance with the other; and I am now, in the last place, 
to examine the manner in which these several remedies are pursued and 
applied by action in the courts of common law; to which I shall afterwards 
subjoin a brief account of the proceedings in courts of equity. 

In treating of remedies by action at common law, I shall confine myself to 
the modem method of practice in our courts of judicature. For tluragh I 
thought it necessary to throw out a few observations on the nature of 
*37t] real actions, however *at present disused, in order to demonstrate the 
coherence and uniformity of our legal constitution, and that there 
was no injury so obstinate and inveterate but which might in the end be 
eradicated by some or other of those remedial writs; yet it would be too irk- 
some a task to perplex both my readers and myself with explaining all the 
niles of proceeding in those obsolete actions, which are frequendy mere pos- 
itive establishments, forma ei figura judicii, ( i ) and conduce very little to 

(c| Hftirk. Abr. Co. LItt. prat. 



(i) [The fonD and sppearance of jndgtnent.] 
ia4S 
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tUtustrate the reason and fiindamentat grounds of the law. Wherever I 
apprehend they may at all conduce to this end, I shall endeavor to hint at 
them inddentsdly. 

What, therefore, the student may expect in this and the succeeding 
chapters is, an account of the method of proceeding in and prosecuting a suit 
upon any of the personal writs we have before spoken of, in the court of 
common pleas at Westminster, that being the court originally constituted for 
the prosecution of all civil actions. It is true that the courts of king's bench 
and exchequer, in order, without entrenching upon ancient forms, to extend 
their remedial influence to the necessities of modem times, have now 
obtained a concurrent jurisdiction and cognizance of very many civil suits; 
but as causes are therein conducted by much the same advocates and attorneys, 
and the several courts and tlieir judges have an entire communication with 
each other, the methods and forms of proceeding are in all material respects 
the same in all of them. So that in giving an abstract or history(a) of 
the progress of a suit through the court of common pleas, we *sha]l [*272 
at the same time give a general account of the proceedings of the 
other twocourts, taking notice, however, of any considerable difiference in the 
local practice of each. And the same abstract will moreover aflbrd us some 
general idea of the conduct of a cause in the inferior courts of common law, 
those in dties and boroughs, or in the court-baron, or hundred or county 
court; all which conform (as near as «ay be) to the example of the superior 
tribunals, to which their causes may probably be, in some stage or other, 
removed. 

The most natural and perspicuous way of considering the subject before us 
will be (I apprehend) to pursue it in the order and method wherein the pro- 
ceedings themselves follow each other, rather than to distract and subdivide 
it by any more logical analysis. The general, therefore, and orderly parts of 
a suit are these: i. The original writ; 2. The process; 3. The Readings; 
4. The issue or demurrer; 5. The trial; 6. The judgment, and its incidents; 
7. The proceeding in nature of appeals; 8. The execution. 

First, then, of the original, or original writ;(3) which is the beginning or 
foundation of the suit. When a person hath received an injury, and thinks 



(a) ladednclneUiiRliistoTytfaestddtntiiiiistTiot and loltntde DDdenundlne mav gle&n nro tt noCa 

•xpeot >atborltl(» to be coniuntlT Olted. as pncti- [For thU busliiesBJ m mach aa b niBliUeiil far bli 

eu kDairt«d|te 1< not lo much to be leumed ftom purpoae. Theae baoli(^pnu(te,astheTaiecaI]ed, 

aiiTbooksolkirwIhiiiieiiietienGeuidattaidance areallpceUjiDncboD<levellDpolntiif«amposltloD 

OQ tbe eonrbL The compiler most tberetnre be tre- aod ttSOA InMniotloD, ao thU tbat which bean the 

qiNDtlrobllsed torelropoalilBownobieTTatloni,— Iale« edttkm Is unwl^ the beet. But Qllbeit't me- 



wbere tbow of asr other night be had. To ■ceom- baSk of a Tei? illlteceiit Memp; and tbon^ (like the 

Mil* and lUiutn^ tbeee remaib. neb nntlemen rat of fall poMhumoiw warki) It hai rathied moat 

aa are derinted for tbe ptDlenloD will Had It neoea- sraaalr br Ignontnt or orelen tnnvriben, jtt It 

aanto peniae the hooka of nlrte. ancient and Baatnusedodttheieasoii ofm^nr part* of onrmod- 

madCTD, If bicb are IraiuCTlpta of pibceedlnm that om raacHoe, from the ftodal In*Ilutloii« and Uie 

bare been had In aome paiticulBi actlmw. A book prlndtlTe conatructlan of our courts, Id a moat clear 



« two of technical learning will also be bund Teij 
oonTenlest, from which a man of llhenl edncatlon 



(3) The more recent pablications of Mr. Set^ Sellon and Mr. Tidd, and thoae of Mr. 
Impey and Mr. I<ec, now afibrd etill won explicit information on tbe subject of Prac- 
tice.— CHrmr. 

(3) Before the passing the 6 Geo. IV. c. 96, one great object of proceeding by npedal 
ongioBl was to compel the defendant to bring a writ of error in perliament, if be in- 
tended to delay; but tbat act having restrained writs of error upon jnc^ments, even 
before verdict, unless the defendant finds bail in error, proceedings are now tuore fre- 
quently by capias in the court of Common Pleas and by latitat in the Kint;'* Bench. — 

AlthoiiKh a scire /aew Is in the nature of an original writ, in that the defendant mUT 

gead to tt, yet otherwise it is considered to be a judicial, not an original writ, and, there- 
re, la not the commencement of the suit. Hopkins v. Howard, 13 Tes. 7-9 (1854). 
Bnt this writ is not used now; the proceeding by summons has superseded it. 
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it worth his while to demRnd a satisfaction for it, he is to consider with him- 
self, or take advice, what redress the law has given for that injury; and 
thereupon is to make application or suit to the crown, the fountain of all jus- 
tice, for that particular specific remedy which he is determined or advised to 
pursue. As, for money due on bond, an action of debt; for goods detained 

without force, an action of detinue or trover; or, if taken with force, 
*273] an action of trespass vi *et armis; or to try the title of lands, a writ 

of entry, or action of trespass in ejectment; or for any conseqnential 
injury received, a special action on the case. To this end he is to sue out, or 
purchase by paying the stated fees, an original, or original writ, from the 
court of chancery, which is the offUina justitia, the shop or mint of justice, 
wherein all the king's writs are framed.(4) It is a mandatory letter fix>m 
the king, in parchment, sealed with his great seal.C*) and directed to the 
■sheriff of the county wherein the injury is committed, or supposed so to be, 
requiring him to command the wrong-doer or party accused either to do jus- 
tice to the complainant, or else to appear in court and answer the accusation 
against him. Whatever the sheriff does in pursuance of this writ, he must 
return or certify to the court of common pleas, together with the writ itself; 
which is the foundation of the jurisdiction of tlmt court, being the king's 
warrant for the judges to proceed to the determination of the cause. For it 
was a maxim introduced by the Normans, that there should be no proceed- 
ings in common pleas before the king's justices without his original writ; 
because they held it unfit that those justices, being only the substitutes of 
the crown, should take cognizance of any thing but what was thus expressly 
referred to their judgment, (f) However, in small actions below the value 
of forty shillings, which are brought in the court-baron or county-court, no 
royal writ is necessary; but the foundation of such suits continues to be (as 
in the times of the Saxons) not by original writ, but by plaini;(d ) that is, 
by a private memorial tendered in open court to the judge, wherein the party 
injured sets forth his cause of action; and the judge is bound of common 
right to administer justice therein, without any special mandate from the 
king. Now, indeed, even the royal writs are held to be demandable of 
common right, on paying the usual fees; for any delay in the granting them, 
or setting an unusual or exorbitant price upon them, would be a breach of 
magna carta 1. 29, ^'nulHvendemtts, nulli negabimus aut differemus,jusHfiam 

vel rectum." {5) 
*274] *Original writs are either optional or peremptory; or, in the 

language of our lawyers, they are either a priecipe, or a si te fecerit 
securum. {e) (6) The precipe is in the alternative, commanding the defendant 
to do the tiling required, or show the reason wherefore he hath not done 
it.(/) The use of this writ is where something certain is demanded by the 



I) lUn. o. 2, ) s. 



') Append. ■So. ID. ] 



(4) But in personal actiona the uk of the original writ is abolished, bj the statute 3 W. 

IV. C. 39, althoneh, as it in still necessary in real actions, some account of it may be 
useful. In the old action of ejectment, which has been before described, but which i* 
now also abolished, although its eiiatcoce was supposed, it was in fact never sued out — 
STEwakt. See Society for Propagating the Gospel v. Whitcomb, i N. H. aa;. 230(1820). 
This writ has been succeeded in ]Dractice b^ proceedings by summons. The substitution 
of a bankrupt's asdgnee as plaintiH in a suit is not to be regarded as the commencement 
of the suit, under the U. S. statute limiting the bringing of such suits to two years. C. & 
N. W. R. R. Co. V. Jenkins, 103 IlL (Freeman) 58S, 594 (1883]. 

(5) ["Tonoonewillwesell, to nonedeny, to none delay either right or justice."] Show 

V. Dutcher, 19 Wend. (N. Y.) ai6, aig (1838). Yager v. Hannah, 6 Hill (N. V. ) 631, 634 
(i&U). See Womsley v. Cummins, 1 Arlc 195, 139 (1838), conceniiiig the time when ■ 
plainUffmay tcnninate hia luiL 

(6) Qlf he gives yon Mcurity.] 
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plaintiff, whidi it is incumbent on the defendant himself to perform; as, to 
restore the possession of land, to pay a certain liquidated debt, to perform a 
specific covenant, to render an account, and the likei in all which cases the 
writ is drawn up in the form of a pracipe or command, to do thus or show 
cause to the contrary; giving the defentunt his choice, to redress the injury 
or stand the suit. The other species of original writs is called a si/eeeril (e 
securum, from the words of the writ; which directs the sheriff to cause the 
defendant to appear in court, without any option given him, provided the 
^mntiff gives the sheriff security effectually to prosecute his daim.(^) 
This writ is in tise where nothing is specifically demanded, but only a satis- 
facti<m in general: to obtain which, and minister complete redress, the 
intervention of some judicature is necessary. Such are writs of trespass, or 
on the case, wherein no debt, or other specific thing is sued for in certain, 
but only damages to be assessed by a jury. For this end the defendant is 
immediately called upon to appear in court, provided the plaintiff gives good 
security of prosecuting his claim. Both species of writs are tested, or wit- 
nessed in die king's own name; "witness ourselves at Westminster," oi 
wherever the chancery may be hdd. 

The security here spoken of, to be given by the plaintiff for prosecuting his 
claim, is common to both writs, though it gives denomination only to the 
latter. The whole of it is at present become a mere matter of form ; and John 
Doe and Richard Roe are always returned as the standing pledges for 
this purpose. The ancient use of them was to answer for the *plain- [*275 
tiff, who in case he brought an action without cause, or &iled in the 
prosecution of it when brought, was liable to an amercement from the crown 
for raising a false accusation; and so the fonn of judgment still is.(A) la 
like manner, as by the Gothic constitutions no person was permitted to lay a 
complaint against another " nisi sub saiplura aui specificaiume trinm lestium, 
quod actionem velUt per sequi;"(i)(j') and as by the laws of Sancho I,, king of 
Portugal, damages were given against a plaintiff who prosecuted a ground- 
less action, (it) 

The day on which the defendant is ordered to appear in court, and on which 
the sheriff is to bring in the writ and report how far he hasobeyedit, is called 
the return of the writ: it being then returned by him to the king's justices 
at Westminster. And it is always made returnable at the distance of at least 
fifteen days from the date or teste, that the defendant may have time to come 
up to Westminster, even from the most remote j»irts of the kingdom; and 
upon some day in one of the four terms, in whidi the court sits for the 
de^tcb of business. (8) 

These tenns are supposed by Mr. Selden(/) to have been instituted by 
William the Conqueror; but Sir Henry Spelman hath clearly and learnedly 
shown, that they were gradually formed ftx)m the canonical constitutions (rf 
the church; being indeed no other than those leisure seasons of the year 
which were not occupied by the great festivals or fests, or which were not 
liable to the general avocations of rural btisiness. Throughout all Christen- 
dom, in very early times, the whole year was one continiial term for hear- 
ing and deciding causes. For tiie Christian magistrates, to distinguish 
themselves from the heathens, who were extremely superstitious in the 
observation of their dies fasti et nefasti,(9) went into a contrary extreme, 

(ir) Attpend. No. n. 1 1. It) Uod. On. HIM. zzli. 46. 

(ki FIncb. L. IBS, Ki {li Jink AnfL L2.19. 

(i) StlemlMnk di) jure fistt. I. 8, a. T. 

« th« specification of tbree witucMeatbat he will prOMcnte 

78TSee"l>Qnbar and Vast f. Loiw's Adm'rs, 4 Va. (H. & H.) all, 919 (1809). 
(9) [Lawfid and nnlawfnl daji.] 
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*276] and admmistered justice upon all days alike. *Till at length the 
church interposed and exempted certain holy seasons fnun being pro- 
filed by the tumult of forensic litigations. As, particularly, the time of 
Advent and Christmas, which gave rise to the winter vacation; the time of 
Lent and £aster, which created that in the spring; the time of Pentecost, 
which produced the third; and the long vacation between Midsummer and 
Michaelmas, which was allowed for the hay-time and harvest. All Sundays 
also, and some particular festivals, as the days of the purification, ascension, 
and some others, were included in the same prohibition; which was estab- 
lished by a canon of the church, A. D. 517, and was fortified by an imperial 
constitution of the younger Theodosius, comprised in the Theodosian code.(OT) 
Afterwards, when our own legal constitution came to be settled, the com- 
mencement and duration of our law-terms were appointed with an eye to 
those canonical prohibitions; and it was ordered by the laws of king Edward 
the Confessor, (m) that from advent to the octave of the epiphany, from 
sepiuagesima to the octave of Easter, from the ascension to the octave of 
Pentecost, and from three in the afternoon of all Saturdays till Monday morn- 
ing, the peace of God and of holy church shall be kept throughout all the 
kingdom. And so extravagant was afterwards the regard that was paid to 
these holy times, that though the author of the MirrorCc) mentions only one 
vacation of any considerable length, containing the months of August and 
September, yet Britton is express,(/) that in the reign of king Edward the 
First no secular plea could be held, nor any man sworn on the evangelists, (7) 
in the times of Advent, Lent, Pentecost, harvest, and vintage, the days of 
the great litanies, and all solemn festivals. But he adds, &at the bishops 
did nevertheless grant dispensations, (of which many ore preserved in 
Rymer's Fcedera,)(r') that assizes and juries might be taken in some 
*2^i] of these holy seasons. And soon afterwards a general ^dispensation 
was established by statute Westm. i, 3 Edw. I. c. 51, which declares, 
that " by the assent of all the prelates, assizes of navel disseisin, mart iPances- 
tor, and darrein presmlment(^i6) ^a\i\x\akcn in advent, septuagesima, and 
Lent; and that at the special request of the king to the bishops." The por- 
tions of time, that were not included within these prohibited seasons, fell 
natursjly into a fourfold divi^on, and, from some festival day that imme- 
diately preceded their commencement, were denominated the terms of St. 
Hilary, of Easter, of the Holy Trinity, and of St. Michael : which terms have 
been since regulated and abbreviated by several acts of parliament; particu- 
larly Trinity term l^ statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 21, and Michaelmas term by 
statute 16 Car. I. c. 6, and again by statute 24 Geo. II. c. 48.(11) 

There are in each of these terms stated days called days in bank, dies in 
banco; that is, days of appearance in the court of common bench. They are 
generally at the distance of about a week from each other, and have teference 
to some festival of the church. (13) On some one of these days in bank all 
original writs must be made returnable; and therefore they are generally 
called the rf/umj of that term: whereof every term has more or less said by 
the Mirror(j) to have been originally fixed by king Alfred, but certainly 



iftheTemu. (g) BeepueW. 



(nl C.lidetfOi^fortnuttdUtiBtfOrl*. 



C. S I 8. (•tea,! IDS. 



iloj [Death of the ancestor, and the last presentation.] 
11) Michaelmas and Hilary are fixed terms, and iiiTariably begin on the wme daj 
erery jrear; but Baater and Trinity are movable, their commencement beln? regnlated t^ 
the Peast of Easter. Hilary and Trinity are called issnabU terms, being the terms after 
-which the jndges go their circnita for the trial of canses wherein issnea have been pre- 

* ' ' ' CHirrv, 

a has five retnm^aya, thereat four. ThcMaiecaUed^<«MfVi/or«m«M«M 
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settled 83 early as the statute of 51 Hen. III. st. 2. But though many of the 
return-days are fixed upon Sundays, yet the court never sits to receive these 
returns till the Monday after:(/) and therefore no proceedings can be held, 
or judgment can be given, or supposed to be given, on the Sunday, (u) 

The first return in every term is, properly ;^>eaking, the first day in that 
term; as, for instance, the octave of St. Hilary, or the eighth day inclusive 
after the feast of that saint: which falling on the thirteenth of January, the 
octave therefore or first day of Hilary term is the twentieth of January. 
And thereon the court sits to talce ess(ngns, or excuses, for such as 
*do not appear according to thesummonsofthewrit: wherefore this [*a78 
is usually called the esseign day of the term, (13) But on every 
return-day in the term, the person summoned has tbree days of grace, beytmd 
the day named in the writ, in which to make his appearance; and if he 
appears on the fourth day inclusive, quarto die post, it is sufficient. (14.) For 
our sturdy ancestors held it beneath the condition of a freeman to appear, or 
to do any other act, at the precise tune appointed. The feodal law therefore 
always allowed three distinct days of citation, before the defendant was ad- 
judged contumacious for not appearing;(w) preserving in this respect the 
German custom, of which Tacitus thus speaks: (zc) " Ulud ex Uberlate viUum, 
quod mm simul nee jussi conveniunl; sed el alter et tertius dies atnetatione 
cohtntium a6sumiiur."(^i^) And a similar indulgence prevailed in the 
Gothic constitution: " illud enim nimia libertatis indicium, concessa teties 
impunilas non parendi; nee enim trinis judicii concessibus panam perdita 
eausa amtumax meruit." (x'ji 16) Therefore, at the beginning of each term, 
the court does not usually(_>') sit for despatch of business till the fourth or 
appearance day, as in HUaiy term on the twenty-third of January;(i7) and 
in Trinity term, by statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 21, not till W\.t fifth day, the 
fourth happening on the great popish festival of Corpus Christi;{3) whidi 

4, 1688, and ITtN, m 

,-, -. , „.7 ftill term then O- — — 

Qto.0.l.etimD<mProe.\TK. onufaiitonthMdar.thoazh Inotbeijeaiitt la no 



(() B«1Mt. 19. SKlk. SET. S Uod. no. dM A. D. 1S14, 1688, and ITtN, and will wain A 

IB) Ijrai. IM. Swann A Broome, B. &. Wch, S 1T9I,) Trlnttr fOD term Chen trnmovn. and 

Qto.0.l.etimD<mProe.\TK. onufaiitonthatdar.thoazh InotbeiTeaiitt lino 

■ - InrMlcal d«T. Vet In IT®, 17W, and iJM, whea 
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jy) See l,6n)rtr. 3.' 
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retum-daya; all the others are fiarticitlar or special return-days. — Chitty. See McAvoy 
V. Tmstees, 38 N. J. Eq. 430, 431 { 1884) . 

(13) At Uie present day, no essoi^ is allowed in any personal action nhktever. even 
Ihongh the defendant be a peer or member of parliament! See 2 Term R. 16. 16 Baat, 
7 (a.)— dnrrv. 

(14) But the appearance need not be entered until eight days after the quarto die post 
[The fourth day after^. 3 Bar. & Crea. 1 10.— Chittv. 

{15) [" There is this fanlt resaltine from their liberty that they come not together at 
tbe time appointed, bnt a second ana a third day are lost by the delay of those who are 
to assemble."] 

(16) [" For the impunity with which they so often neglected to appear was a sign of 
their excessive liberty; nor were the contumadons punished by lowng their cause, as 
three days' grace was allowed. "] 

( 17) Michselma.s Terra always begins on the 6th of November and ends on the i8th of 
the same month. Hilary Term always be^ns on the 23d of January and ends on the iltta 
of Pebraary, — unless either of those four days falls ou a Sunday, and then the term 
begins or ends on the day following. Easter Term begins always on the Wednesday 
fbrtnieht after Easter Sunday, and ends on the Mondav three weeks anerwards. Trinity 
Term Degins always on the Friday after Trinity Suniiay, and ends on the Wednesday 
fortnight after it begins, i Cramp. Prac. i. Tidd, 8th ed. loi, loa.— Christian. 

By the II Geo. IV. and i W. IV. c. 70, s. 6, amended by i W. IV. sess. 1. c. 3, s. 3, it 
is enacted that Hilary Term shall begin on the nth and end on the 3rst day of January; 
Baster Term ahall begin on the 15^ day of April and end on the 8th day of Hay: 
Trinity Term shall b^in on the aid day of Uay and end on the lath day of June; and 
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days are therefore called and set down in the almanacs as the first days of the 
term, and the court also sits till the quarto die post or appearance-day of the 
lost return, which is therefore the end, of each of them.([8) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF PROCESS. 



*279} *Thb next step for carrying on the suit, after suing out the original, 
is called the process; being the means of compelling the defendant to 
appear in court. This is sometimes called original process, being founded 
upon the original writ; and also to distinguish it from mesne or intermediate 
process which issues, pending the suit, upon some collateral interlocutory 
matter; as to summon juries, witnesses, and the like. (a) Mesne process is 
also sometimes put in contradistinction to final process, or process of execu- 
tion; and then it signifies alt such {ffocess as intervenes between the beginning 
and end of a suit. 

But process, as we are now to consider it, is the method taken by the law 
to compel a compliance with the original writ, of which the primary step is 
by giving the party notice to obey it. ( i ) This notice is given upon all real 
precipes, and also upon all personal writs for injuries not against the peace, 
by summons, which is a warning to appear in court at the return of the 
original writ, given to the defendant by two of the sheriff's messengers, 
called summoners, either in person or left at his house or ]and(d) in like 
manner as in the civil law the first process is by personal citation, in Jus 
voai7ido.{c'){^2') This warning on the land is given, in real actions, t^ 
erectinga white stick or wand on the defendant's ground,((/) (whidi 
*28o] stick or wand among the northern nations is called the baculus *nun- 
ciatorius;'){e){^) and by statute 31 Eliz. c. 3., the notice must also 
be proclaimed on some Sunday before the door of the parish church. 

<a) Pluch.L.lte. (<tl D*lt.ofSber. cSl. 

' I61 IbM. 344. SO. \t) SUemb. etjun Baton, f. 1, c «. 

(«) ff 4 «. 1. 



HichaelmBa Term Shall begin on the ad and end on the 15th day of Novetnbci; so tfa>t 
there is now ao uacertainty in this matter. — Stewart. 

(18) [Fourth day after. 1 But the«e rule* are now altered, And the whole law on this 
subject much simplified, by the statute 11 Geo. IV., and r W. rV. c, 70, s. 6, by which it 
is enacted that the first essoigH or general retnm-^y, for every term, shall be the fonrtb 
day before the day of the commencement of the term, both days being included in the 
computation; the second essoign day shall be the fifth day of the term; the thiid ahalt 
be the fifteenth day of the term, — the first day of the term being already included in the 
computation, 

[Tntil lately, matters of law were diqxtsed of in the courts during term, — only the 
judges, indeed, in their cliamt>eis exerctac an ancillary jurisdiction; but their orders are 
not acts of the court, and if disotieyed can oiilj[ be enforced by taming them into rules 
of court, and then obtaining an attachment, which con only be had dcring term. It is 
true that great part of the vacation is occupied in the trial of causes at the sittings and 
assizes; but these trials are not supposed to take place before the court, but before the 
individual judge who tries them. In consequence, however, of the press of business dur- 
ing term, the courts have now received the power of appointing sittings in banc, to be 
hrtd during the vacation, i & 2 Vict. c. 32.— STKWABT. 

But essotgns have been practically abolished, (Price v. Hayes, r Dowl. 448;) and the 
sittings of me courts are now exclusively on the days of the term, or on such days after 
term as may be fixed for sittings in banco [In banc]. — Kekk. 

(1) Dorman v. Bayley, 10 Minn. 383, 384 (1865). Hanna f. Russell, 12 Minn. So, 86 
(1868). See also R^na v. O'Ronrke, 31 Upp. Can. C. F. 388, 405 (1882). Alderaon on 
Jndicial Writs and Process, 12. 

e nonUatory staS^ 
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If the defendant disobeys this verbal monition, the next process is by writ 
of altachmeitl or Pone, so called from the words of the writ, (/) ' 'pone per 
vadium el salvos plegios, put by gage and safe pledges A. B. the defendant, 
etc." This is a writ not issuing out of chancery, but out of the court of 
common pleas, being grounded on the non-appearance of the defendant at 
the return of the original writ; and thereby the sheriflf is commanded to attach 
him, by taking gage, that is, certain of his goods, which he shall forfeit if 
he doth not appear; (^) or by making him find safe pledges or sureties who 
shall be amerced in case of his non-appearance. (A) This is also the first 
and immediate process, without any previous summons, upon actions of 
trespass ^•i et armis, or for other injuries, which, though not forcible, are yet 
trespasses against the peace, as deceit and amspiracycii) where the violence 
of the wrong requires a more speedy remedy, and therefore the original writ 
commands the defendant to be at once attached, without any precedent 
waming.0')(4) 

If, after attachment, the defendant neglects to appear, he not only forfeits 
this security, but is moreover to be further compelled hy-sfirAoS distringas(Jc) 
or distress infinite; which is a subsequent process issuing from the court of 
common pleas, commanding the sherifi* to distrain the defendant from time 
to time, and continually afterwards by taking his goods and the profits of bis 
lands, which are called issues, and which 1^ the common law be forfeits to 
the king if he doth not appear. (/) But now the issues may be sold, if the 
court shall so direct, in order to defi^y the reasonable costs of the 
plaintiff. (m)(5) In like ''banner, by ^e civil law, if the defendant ^281 

(/) AppeiMlli. No. lU. 1 1. {}) ApiXDdiz, No. H. 1 1. 

(a) n^cb, U MS. Loi^Raym. ITl. Il] Appeiid. No. III. |1. 

(tl rinch, U m, 3KL t<") BUL 10 Ota. III. e. tO. 

t4) Upon this writ the sheriff cannot jnadfr entering the defendant's honae and con- 
tioniDg there till the defendant pay him h sum of money for surety for hi« appevance. 
6 T. R- IJ7-— Chitty. See Fife & Co. v. Clark, 3 S. C. 347. 358 (iBas). 

A considerable change was made by stat. 3 W. IV. c. 39 in the mode of commencing 
personal actions. In these the use of the original writ was abolished, and the process in 
all such ictionB, in cases where it was not intended to hold the defendant to tfail or to 
proceed against a member of parliament, according to the provisioas of the banhrupt- 
laws, it was enacted, should be according to the form contained in a schedule to the act, 
and which process was thenceforth to issue from either of the saperior courts, and to be 
called a writ of summons. In every such writ and copy thereof the place and county of 
the rcsidence or supposed residence of the party dtfendant Wfts to be mentioned, and 
every snch writ was to be served in the manner heretofore and in the county therein 
mentioned; and the person serving the same was required to endorse on the writ the 
day of the month and week of the service thereof. The provisions as to writs of sum- 
mons of the statute i W. IV. c 39 were extended, by stat. i & a Vict, c, no, to all 
personal actions in her majesty's superior coorts of law at Westminster; but the process 



a personal actions ia now ref^ulated by "The Common-Law Pro- 
iehprovi' ' * 



cedure Act, 1853," which provides a form of writ similar to that given by the statute i 
W. IV. c. 49, eicept that no county need be mentioned therein, while it is specially pro- 
vided that the defendant may be served in any county. The writ is directed to the 
defendant, whom it commanda that within eight days after the service of the writ on 
him, inclusive of the day of such service, he do cause an appearance to be entered for 
him in the court in which the ELction is brought, in an action at the suit of the plaintiff, 
and reqnires the defendant to t^e notice that in default of his so doing the plaintiff may 
proceed to judgment and execution. The writ is teste'd, i. e.. witnessed in the name of 
the chief-justice or chief-baron, or, in case of vacancy, of a senior puisne judge of Uie 
court out of which it issues, and dated on the day on which it issued. A memorandum 
is subscribed to it, directing its execution within six months from the day of its date, 
after which period it ceases to be of force unless renewed. The defendant may apply to 
set it aside if served after the six months; if it cannot be served within that period, the 
plaintiff may have it renewed from time to time, until service be effected.— STR wart. 

(S) Now, by 51 Geo. III. c. 134, s. 2, continued by 57 Geo, III. c, loi, a distringas 
cannot be issued; but at the foot of the summons or attachment notice as therein directed 
is to be given to defendant to appear, or, in default of an appearance, that plaintiff will 
enter one for him, and proceed thereon as if he had appeared. If, however, the tnmiaoBi 

1349 . 
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absconds, so that the citation is of no effect, ' ' mitlitur adversarius in poaes- 
sitmem bonorutn ejus," {n){b) 

And here, by the common as well as the civil law, the process ended in 
case of injuries without force; the defendant, if he had any substance, being 
gradually stripped of it all by repeated distresses, till he rendered obedience 
to the king's writ; and, if he had no substance, the law held him incapable 
of making satisfaction, and therefore looked upon all further process as nuga- 
tory. And besides, upon feodal principles, the pers(ra of s feudatory was not 
liable to be attached for injuries merely civil, lest thereby his lord should be 
deprived of his personal services. But, in case of injury accompanied with 
force, the law, to punish the breach of Oie peace, and prevent its disturbance 
for the future, provided also a process against the defendant's person in case 
he neglected to appear upon the former process of attachment, or had no 
substance whereby to be attached; subjecting his body to imprisonment bjr 
the writ of mpias ad respondendum. {py^i) But this immunity of the defen- 
daut's person, in case of peaceable Uiough fraudulent injuries, producing 
great contempt of the law in indigent wrong-doers, a capias was also allowed 
to arrest the person, in actions of account, though no breach of the peace be 
su^ested, by the statutes of Marlberge, 52 Hen. III. c. 23, and Westm. 2, 
13 Sdw. I. c. II, in actions of debt and detinue, by statute 25 Edw, III. c. 
17, and in all actions oh the case, by statute 19 Hen. VH, c. 9. Before which 
last statute a practice had been introduced of commencing the suit by bringing 
an original writ of tre^ass quare dausum f regit, {^ for breaking the plain- 
tiff's close in (t/ armiV,' which by the old common law subjected the defend- 
ant's person to be arrested by writ of capias: and then, afterwards, tff 
connivance of the court, the plaintiff might proceed to prosecute for aay 
other less forcible injury. This practice (through custom rather than neces- 
sity, and for saving some trouble and expense, in suing out a special 
*2S2] original "'adapted to the particular injury) still continues in almost 
all cases, except in actions of debt; though now, by virtue of the 
statutes above cited and others, a mpias might be had upon almost every 
species of complaint. 

If therefore the defendant being summoned or attached makes default, and 
neglects to appear; or if the sheriff returns a nihil, or that the defendant 

(■) v%*.\% (0) sEep.11. 

n defendaat, Rnd it be left itx him at hi* 

,_ , ^ „^ in vacation may grant leave to sneont a 

dis/ritteas, with a notice thereon as pointed out in the act, and plaintiff may levy 401.: 
and if aefei]da.nt still make default in appearing, an appeannce may be entered for him, 
and plaintiff may proceed as usual, Theae acts have expired. 

These provisions seem to extend to the process by ■ distringas in the eicheqaer. 
5 Taunt 71, a.; but see 3 Price, a53, 366. 5 Price, jaa, 619. They do not extend to 
persona having privilege of parliament, nor to the process Dy attachment ou e. justifies 
in a coDUtj palatine, j Taunt, 69.— CHITTv, 

The proceeding by distringas Emd outlawry is abolished by the " Common-Law Pro- 
cedure Act, 185a; " and now, if the defendant keeps out of the way, or personal service 
of the writ cannot be cfiected, the plaintiff mnst still uae reasonable efiorts to serve the 
defendant; and upon an affidavit showing such eSbri^ to have been made, and eitlier 
that the writ has come to the defendant's knowledge, or that he wilfully evades senice 
of it, and that he has not appeared to the writ, the plaintiff may obtain an order fvom 
the court or a judge authorizing him to proceed as if personal service had been effected. 
— Stkwakt. See Ward v. Vance, % Pr. Cas, Canada. 130, 131 ( 1863), In the New Eng- 
land states, property attsched remains in the custody of the law until after an appearance 
and until final judgment . Beardaley v. BeecUer, 47 Conn. 40H, 414 (1379). 

(6) ["His adversary is put into pos-iession of his goods."] See Poll, and Mait. Hist, of 
Eng. Law, vol. 11, p. 533. 

(7) [That jou take him to answer.] 

(8) [Why he bath broken his close with force and arms.] 
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hath nothing Vhereby he may be summoned, attached, or distrained; the 
capias now usually issues :(/) being a writ commanding the sheriff to iaiu 
the body of the defendant ^ he may be found in his bailiwick or county, and 
him safely to keep, so that he may have him in court on the day of the return, 
to answer to the plaintiff of a plea of debt or trespass, etc., as the case may 
t>e. This writ, and all others subsequent to the original writ, not issuing out 
of chancery, but from the court into which the original was returnable, and 
being grounded on what has passed in that court in consequence of the 
sheriff's return, are called judicial, not original writs; they issue under the 
private seal of that court, and not under the great seal of England; and are 
leste'd, not in the king's name, but in that of the chief (or, if there be no 
chief, of the senior) justice only. And these several writs, bdng grounded 
on the sheriff's retam, most respectively bear date the same day on which the 
writ immediately preceding was returnable. (9) 

This is the regular and ordinary method of process. But it is now usual 
in practice to sue out the aipias in the first instance, upon a supposed return 
of the sheriff; especially if it be suspected that the defendanti^pon notice of 
the action, will abscond; and afterwards a fictitious original is drawn up, if 
the party is called upon so to do, with a proper return thereupon, in order to 
give the proceedings a color of regularity. When this capias is delivered to 
the sheriff, he by his under-sheriff grants a warrant to his inferior officers or 
bailiffs, to execute it on the defendant. And, If the sheriff of Oxfordshire 
(in which county the injury is supposed to be committed and the action 
is laid) cannot find the defendant in his jurisdiction, *he returns that [*283 
he is not found, iion est inventus, {10) in his bailiwick; whereupon 
another writ issues, called a testatum capias,{ij) directed to the sheriff of the 
county where the defendant is supposed to reside, as of Berkshire, reciting 
the former writ, and that it is testified, testatum est, that the defendant lurks 
or wanders in kis bailiwick, wherefore he is commanded to take him, as in the 
former capias. But here also, when the action is brought in one coanty and 
the defendant lives in another, it is usual, for saving trouble, time, and ex- 
pense, to make out a testatum capias at the first; supposing not only an 
original, but also a former capias, to have been granted, which in feet never 
was. And this fiction, being beneficial to all parties, is readily acquiesced in 
and is now become the settled practice; being one among many instances to 
illustrate that maxim of law, that in jictione juris consistit eequitasXxx) 

But where a defendant absconds, and the plaintiff would proceed to an out- 
lawry against him, an original writ must then be sued out regularly, and afl«' 
thatafra^;a;.(i2) And if the sheriff cannot find the defendant upon the first 

(p) Append. Ha m. 1 2. ( j) IbU. 

(9) Orratheron the quarto die ]>ost [Fourth day after], and then only where the plain- 
tiff means to proceed tooatlawry, in vhich case there mnat be fifteen days at least between 
the /«^and the return of each writ, (Ttye, 60, a Wil& ii7j) but the cuisitor will expedite 
theprocess. Dyer, 175. Tidd,8ed. 10^. UnleMtheplsintiff mean toproceedto outlawry, 
the capiasxaa.y\>t teste' d htfox the onginal, and even before the cause of action accrued, 
provided it be actually taken out afterwards. See Tidd, S ed. 135. 3 Wils. 454. — ChiTTv. 

(10) [That he is not found.] See Chickering v. Failes, 36 IlL 507,517 (1861). Black- 
bum V. Sweet, 38 Wise. 578, 58a ( 1875)- 

(11) [All fiction of law is founded in equity.] By sUt T & a Vict. c. no, arrest on 
mesne process in civil actions is almost entirely aoolished. Where it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of a judge of one of the superior courts that a plaintiff has a cause of action 
■gainst a defendant to the amount of ao/. or upwards, or has sustained damage to that 
amonnt, and that there is probable cause for believing that the defendant is about to 
tfoit Biwland nnless he shall be apprehended, the judge may direct that such defendant 
may be held to bail, and that a writ or writs of capias may be sued oat. — Stbwart. See 
D. S. V. Hundell, 6 Call. (Va.) 145. 350 (1795). [Teilatum capias— Thmt you take the 
p«non testified (or to have been proceeded) against elsewhere.] 

(13) And If in a joint action against several defendants one erf' them keep out of the 
my, the plaintiff may have a writ of exigi facias [That 70a caose to be exacted or de- 
BooK m.— 17. lasi 
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writ of capias, and return a. non est inventtts, there issues out on alias writ, 
and after that a pluries, to the same effect as the former;(r) only after these 
words, "we command you," this clause is inserted, " as we have y^rwtfrfj', " 
or, " as we have 0/9fR commanded youi" — " siatt alias," or " sicut pluries, 
pracepintus." And, if a mm est inventus is returned upon all of them, then 
a writ of exigent or exigi fadasi^i'^ may be sued out,(j) which requires the 
sheriff to cause the defendant to be proclaimed, required, or exacted, in five 
county courts successively, to render himself; and if he does, then to take 
him as in a capias; but if he does not appear, and is returned quinlo 
exactus,{\a^ he shall then be outlawed by the coroners of the county. Also 
by statutes 6 Hen. VIII, c. 4, and 31 Eliz, c. 3, whether the defendant dwells 

within the same or another county than that wherein the exigent is sued 
*284] out, *& writ of prodamatumijt') shall issue out at the same time with 

the exigent, commanding the sheriff of the county, wherein the 
defendant dwells, to make three proclamations thereof in places the most 
notorious, and most likely to come to his knowledge, a month before the out- 
lawry sh^l take place. Such outlawry is putting a man out of the protection 
of the law, so that he is incapable to bring an action for redress of injuries; 
and it is also attended with a forfeiture of all one's goods and chattels to the 
king. And therefore, till some time after the conquest, no man could be out- 
lawed but for felony; but in Bracton's time, and somewhat earlier, process of 
outlawry was ordained to lie in all actions for trespasses vi et armis.ifi){\^ 
And since his days, by a variety of statutes, (the same which allow the writ 
of capias before mentioned,) process of outlawry doth lie in divers actions 
that are merely civil; provided they be commenced by original and not by 
bill,(i>) If after outlawry the defendant appears publidy, he may be arrested 
by a writ of capias utiagatum,(_ui){i6) and committed till the outlawry be 



r) Append. No. m. 1 1. (a) Co. UN. 121 

(•) DM. M 1 Bid. ISl. 

to Ibid. jw) Append. No, II 



Bunded] against that defendant, (Tiye. 155, } and mtut proceed to ontUmy ununst him be- 
fore he can go on against the others, i Stra. 473, i Wils. 78, I Bla, Rep, 90, Tldd, 8 ed. ia6. 
If the defendant be a woman, the proceeding is called a waiver. Litt 1S6. Co. Litt 
IW, b. An infant nnder twelve years cannot be outlawed. Co, Litt. 118, a. — Chitty, 
See I Treadway Const. Rep. (S, C.) 157, 159 (1S12}. 

(13) rThatyou cause to be required,] 

(14) [Required for the fifth time.] See Hahn v. Kelly, 34 Cal. 391, 418 (r868). It U 
not given for equitable relief against a judgment bj; default on publication in an actioti 
for taxes in arrears, that the defendant, a non-resident, had not actual notice of the 
action. Stevenson v, Howard, 14 Mo. App. aja (1883), As to notice by proclamation 
not being of statutory origin see Bssig v. Lower, i3oInd. 339, 246 (1S89}. 

(15) [With force and arms.] Mason v. Massittger & May, 17 la. 161, 367 (1864). In 
Pennsylvania there has never been any process of outlawry in dvil cases. Cdeman's 
Appeal, 75 Pa. 441, 456 (1874). 

{16) [That you take the outlaw.] Upon a spetAel cMias utlagatum. thesberiff iacoui- 
manded to summon a jury to appraise thechattels and value the lands, etc,, of the out- 
law. The sheriff then takes possession of the chattels and of the profits of the land, 
etc, and returns tlie writ Upon a transcript of the proceedings being returned to the 
exchequer, there issues to the sheriff a Vfndittoni exptmas [T^t jou exjiose for sale] 
to all the goods, a sdre Jiriai [That you make knownj to recover the debts, and a 
levari facias [That you cause to be levied] to levy the issues and profits of the lands 
extended. The money raised uuder these writs belongs to the crown; but the plain- 
tiff, either by application to the court of exchec|uer or by petition to the lords of the 
treasury, according to circumstances, may have it paid to him, and may obtain a grant 
of the king's right to levy the profits of the land extended. See Tidd's Practice, 137, 
133. Should the outlawry, however, be reversed, the property of the outlav, if in uie 
king's hands, BluU be restored to him by writ of amoveas manus [That you remove 
the Band], etc. — ArchboU). Outlawry is a judicial nroceeding and cannot be consum- 
mated by lecislative enactment Ibid. In Alabama the term outlaw as used in the act of 
December 28, 1868, signifies a person who belong to a secret organization, the mem- 
bers of which di^itiise themselves to avoid identification in their commission i^ crime. 
Bale Connty f. Gunter, 46 Ala. 118, 138 (1871}. 
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reversed. Which reversal may be had by the defendant's appearing personally 
in court or by attomey,(x) (though in the king's bench he could not appear 
by attorney, (_j') till permitted by statute 4 & 5 W. and M. c. 18;) and any 
plausible cause, however slight, will in general be sufficient to reverse it, it 
being considered only as a process to compel an appearance. But then the 
defendant must pay full costs, and put the plaintiff in the same condition as 
if he had appeared before the writ of exigi facias -was awarded. (17) 

Such is the first process in the court of common pleas. lu the king's bench 
they may aLso (and frequently do) proceed in certain causes, particularly in 
actions of ejectment and trespass, by original writ, with altaehmenl onA 
capias thereon;(^) returnable, not at Westminster, where the common pleas 
are now fixed in consequence oi magna carta, but " ubicunque faeri- 
mus in Anglia," wheresoever the kingshall then be in *Englan<i; [*285 
the king's bench being removable into any part of England at the 
pleasure and discretion of the crown. But the more usual method of proceed- 
ing therein is without any original, but by a peculiar species of process entitled 
a bill of Middlesex: and therefore so entitled, because the court now sits in 
that county; for if it sat in Kent, it would then be a hill of Kent.{a) For 
though, as the justices of this court have, by its fundamental constitution, 
power to determine all oflFences and trespasses, by the common law and cus- 
tom of the realm, (d) it needed no original writ from the crown to give it 
cognizance of any misdemeanor in the county wherein it resides; yet, as by 
this court's coming into any county it immediately superseded the ordinary 
administration of justice by the general commissions of o-r^r andof oyer and ter- 
miner, {c){ii) a process of its own became necessary within the county where 
it sat, to bring in such persons as were accused of committing any forcible 
injury. The bill of Middlesex(if) (which was formerly always founded on 
a plaint of tre^>ass quare dausum fregit, ( ig) entered on the records of the 
courtX') ia a kind oicapias, directed to the sheriff of that county, and com- 
manding him to take the defendant and have him before our lord the king at 
Westminster on a day prefixed, to answer to the plaintiff of a plea of trespass. 
For this accusation of trespass it is, that gives the court of king's bench 
jurisdiction in other civil causes, as was formerly observed; since when once 
the defendant is taken into custody of the marshal, or prison-keeper, of this 
court, for the supposed trespass, he being then a prisoner of this court, may 
here be prosecuted for any other species of injury. Yet, in order to found 
this jurisdiction, it is not necessary that the defendant be actually the mar- 
shal's prisoner; for, as soon as he appears, or puts in bail, to the process, he 
is deemed by so doing to be in such custody of the marshal as will give 
thecourta jurisdictiontoproceed-Cy) And, upon these accounts, *in [*286 
the bill or process a complaint of trespass is always suggested, what- 

li) 3 Roll. Rep. «0. Regul. C. B. A. D. ISM, o. 11. (»> Bto. hXa. Ut, Oytr and nrmfwr, 8. 

(v) Cro. Jac. ei6. Salk. *K. \e\ Bro. Ate. tit JOrMlcMDn. «. S InM. 17. 

(i) Appeud. No, n. f 1. (d) AlqKnd. No. HI. 13. 

J,a) ThiUiWbenUiemurt^atat Oifbrd ^ nMOn it) Tne'a Jui JWur. W. 



defendant was alieadv in prison at plainti&'B suit, etc. 3 Ventr. 46. a Salk. 495. The 

absence of the defendant beyond sea at the time the exigent is promnlKated 1- -"■ 

mon law, giYinnd for a writ a! error to reverse the ontlawry; bnt if defendant wi 



(17) Unless where the ontlawr? was obtained fiw the porpose of oppression, as where 
■ ■ iVentr..' " ""* "^ " " 

_. _-j — . agent is pi 

mon law, grtinnd for a writ (^ error to reverse the ontlawry; bnt if defendant went abroad 
purposely for delay, that fact may effectually bereplied. 2 Roll. H.. 11. la East, 625. — 
Chittv. Id some of onr older states process of outlawry was pennitted and regnlatcd 
by statute; but it never had much practical existence in this conntTy, and is sow wboUy 
disused. I Pars, on Cont. (8 ed.) 433. 

(18] [To hear and deteiTuine.] 

(19) [Why he broke the close.] 
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ever else may be the real cause of action. This bill of Middlesex must be 
served on the defendant by the sheriff, if he finds him in that county; but, 
if he returns " ncnest inventus," then there issues out a writ of /aAVa^(j') (20} 
to the sheriff of another county, as Berks; which is similar to the testatum 
capias in the common pleas, and recites the bill of Middleses and the pro- 
ceedings thereon, and that it is testified that the defendant latitat et dis- 
currit," larks and wanders about in Berks; and therefore commands the 
sheriff to take him, and have his body in court on the day of the return. (21) 
But, as in the common pleas the testatum capias may be sued out upon only 
a supposed, and not au actual, preceding capias;{22) so in the king's bendi a 
iatitat is usually sued out up<m only a supposed, and not an actual, bill 0/ 
Middlesex. So that, in fact, a latitat may be called the first process in the 
cotut of king's beach, as the testatum capias is in the oommon pleas. Yet, 
as in the common pleas, if the defendant lives in the county wherein the 
action is laid, a common capias suffices; so in the king's bench, likewise, 
if he lives in Middlesex, the process must still be by Inll 0/ Middlesex 
only. (23) 

In the exchequer the first process is by writ of quo minus, in order to give 
the court a jurisdiction over pleas between party and party. In which 
writ (A) the plaintiff is alleged to be the king's farmer or debtor, and that the 
defendant hath done him the injury complained of, quo minus suffidens 
existit, by which he is the less able to pay the kmg his rent, or debt. And 
upon this the defendant may be arrested as upon a capias from the common 
pIeasC24) 

Thus differently do the three courts set out at first, in the commencement 
of a suit, in order to entitle the two courts of king's bench and exchequer to 
hold plea in causes between subject and subject, which by the original con- 
stitution of Westminster hall they were not empowered to do. Afterwards, 
when the cause is once drawn into the respective courts, the method of pur- 
suing it is pretty much the same in all of them. 
^287] *If the sheriff has found the defendant upon any of the former 
writs, the capias, latitat, etc., he was ancientiy obliged to take him 
fg) Append. No. m. 1 1. (k) Append, No. m. | «. 

'90) [He i» not fonnd. He lies hidden.] 

If the latitat proTc Ineffectual, an alias [As fotmerij] and after that a pluries 



laJitat. 



'., [As more than once,] or, more properly speaking, an alias or pluries capias, may 
A out. Tidd, 8th ed. 14^. When it is doubtful in what connty the defendant is f 
be found, there may be several writs at the same time into different counties. Id. 



Chitt Rep. 544. In any of these writs there uay be a clause of turn omiilas; command- 
ing the shenJETthat he do not omit on account of any liberty in his county, but that he 
enter the same, etc, and take the defendant, etc., which nan omittas writ may be issued 
in the first instance. Tidd, 8th ed. 145, 146. — CoiTTV, 

(31] [Testatum capias — That you take the person testified.} 

(33) And a latitat cannot be served out of the proper county, though when a pcraon 
has Deen served on the confines of a county, though out of it, the court will not in 
general set aside the service. 4 M, & S. 412, i Chitty's R. 15; and we id. 333.— CHirrv. 
See also Sherman v. Barnes, 8 Conn. 138, 141 (1830). 

{24) In the Exchequer an action msy also be commenced by a venire facias ad resp<m- 
deitdtim, [That you cause to come to snswer,] which is in the nature of an original writ, 
and is the process used in this court against peers and membttrsof the house of commons. 
On this wnt the defendant is summoned; and if he do not appear, a distringas [That 
you distrain] issues, and after that, if necessary, an alias, pluries, or lestatnm dtstrtngas. 
Tidd's Pracface, 67, An action by an attorney or officer of this court is commenced by 
a capias of privilege, and against attorneys, officeia, or prisoners by tnlL Ibid. 68. — 
Akchbold. 

But in this court the defendant cannot be outlawed, as the plaintiff cannot proceed 
therein ty original writ, i Price, 309. Besides, thewritof fiK> mifiiif [By which the leas] 
is a ventre Jacias [That you cause to come] and subpoena ad re^ondendunt [To re- 
spond]. For the process in this court, see Tidd, Bth ed. 154 to 157.— CbiTTV. 
"S4 
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into custody, in order to produce him in court upon the return, however 
small and minute the cause of action might be. For, not having obeyed the 
original summons, he had shown a contempt of the court, and was no longer 
to be trusted at targe. But when the summons fell into disuse, and the eapias 
became in fact the first process, it was thought hard to imprison a man jor a 
contempt which was only supposed: and therefore in common cases, by the 
gradual indulgence of the courts, (at length authorized by statute la Geo. I. 
c, 29, which was amended by 5 Geo. II. c, 27, made perpetual by 21 Geo. 
II. c. 3, and extended to all inferior courts by 19 Geo. Ill, c, 70,) the sheriff 
or proper officer can now only personally serve the defendant with the copy 
of the writ or process, and with notice in writing to appear by his attorney 
in cotut to defend this action; which in effect roiuces it to a mere sum- 
mons. (25) And if the defendant thinks proper to appear upon this notice, 
his appearance is recorded, and he puts in sureties for his future attendance 
and obedience; which sureties are called common baU, being the same two 
imaginary persons that were pledges for the plaintiff's prosecution, John Doe 
and Richard Roe. Or, if the defendant does not appear upon the return v& 
the writ, or within four (or in some cases, eight) days after, (26} the plaint^ 



(35) As to the form of the notice, sec lldd, 8t!i ed. 1G6. If there t>e no notice lo 
appear, when necesaary, or the notice be not properly directed, etc, the defendant nuy 
more the conrt to aet aside the proceedings; bnt any trifling informality in the notice. •• 
setting diiwn the day of the month on vbich the defendant ia to appear, without Hying 
instant, next, or specifying thejAtr, or mentioning an impossible dky, will not invabdate 
it. Tidd, 8th ed. 167. Ajj to the service of the process, see id. 167 to 169. 

If there be no process, or if it be defective in point of form, or in its direction, ttsU, 
or return, or the sttomey's name be not endorsed apon it, the defendant may move the 
conrt to set aside the proceedings for irre^arity ; and a writ having a wrong tetnm will 
not be aided try a correct day being mentioned in the notice (to appear. But he cannot 
take advantage of any eiror or defect in the process after he has appeared to it or token 
the declaration out of the office; for it ia the univeraal practice of the courts that the 
application to set aside [Koceedinga for irregnlarity should be made as early as possible, 
or, as it is commonly said, in the £rst instance; and where there has been an irregn- 
larity, if the party overlook it and take sabsequent steps in the cause, he cannot after- 
wards revert back and object to it. In the Common Pleas the conrt will not quash a 
writ on the ground of its having been served in s wrong county. And it is said that a 
mistake in the process is cured by the plaintifl's entering an appearance for the defend- 
ant, which has been always looked upon as effectual for that purpose as if he had done 
it himself; but it is otherwise where the defendant has not been served with a copy of 
the process, or the notice subscribed thereto is defective. It is also said that no advan- 
tage can be taken of the irregularity of process without having it returned, and before 
the conrt; and where the irre^guUnty complained of is not in the process, bnt io the 
notice to appear thereto, or in the service of it, the rule should be to set aside such 
service, ana not the process Itself. See Tidd, 8th ed. 159, and the various cases there 
collected. 

The pto< 

-ander it. But the court of King's Bench would not grant a rule for amending the writ, 
under which the defendant had been orrested by a wrong name, after actions of false 
imprisonment had been brought for such arrest; so an amendment cannot be made of 
mesne process by adding the name of another person as plaintifl'. A writ returnable on 
a dies not [Not a court day] is altogether void, and cannot be amended by the couti; 
and the courts, we have seen, wilt not in general allow a writ to t>e amended to the 
prejudice of the bail. Tidd, 8th ed. 160, and cases there collected. —CHITTV. 

(36) In all cases where the defendant is served with a copy of the process, he has eight 
days lo file common bail in the King's Bench, or to enter a common appearance in the 
Common Pleas, exclusive of the return-day; and if the laat of the eight days be a Sun- 
day, he has all the next day. i Cromp. Prac 48. i Burr. 56. 

tiHov'h&X. cause o/adion will jnstif^ an arrest, it is a rale that where a debt ia certain, 
or damages may be reduced to a certainty, as in aasnmpdt or covenant for the payment 
of money, < Barnes, 79, So, 108,) the defendant may be arrested aa a matter of course, on 
an ofBdavit stating the canse of action. Tidd, 170. Bnt where damages are altogether 
nncertaiu, as in assumpsit, or covenant, to indemnify, etc., or in ac^ns for a tort or 
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may enter an appearance for him, as if he had really appeared; and may file 
common bail in the defendant's name, and proceed thereupon as if the ddend- 
ant had done it himself. 

Bat if the plaintiff will make affidavit, or assert upon oath, that the cause 
of action amounts to ten pounds or upwards, (27) then he may arrest the 
defendant, and make him put in substantial sureties for his appearance, called 
special bail. In order to which, it is required by statute 13 Car. II. sL 2,0.2, 
that the true cause of action should be expressed in the body of the writ or 
process: else no security can be taken in a greater sum than 40/. This 

statute (without any such intention in the makers) had like to have 
*288] ousted the king's bench of *all its jurisdiction over civil injuries 

without force; for, as the bill of Middlesex was framed only for 
actions of trespass, a defendant could not be arrested and held to bail there- 
upon for breaches of civil contracts. But to remedy this inconvenience, the 
officers of the king's bench devised a method of adding what is called a 
clause of ac eliam(_2S) to the usual complaint of trespass: the bill of Middle- 
sex commanding the defendant to be brought in to answer the plaintiff of a 
plea of trespass, and also to a bill of debt;(t) the complaint of trespass 
giving cognizance to the court, and that of debt authorizing the arrest. In 
imitation of which, lord chief justice North, a few years afterwards, in order 
to save the suitors of his court the trouble and expense of suing out special 
originals, directed that in the common pleas, besides the usual complaint of 
breaking the plaintiff's close, a clause of ac etiam might be also added to the 
writ of capias, containing the true cause of action ; as, " that the said Charles, 
the defendant, may answer to the plaintiff of a plea of trespass in breaking 
bis close; and tAso,ac eliam, may answer him, according to the custom of the 
court, in a certain plea of trespass upon the case, upon promises, to the value 
of twenty pounds, etc."C_/') The sum sworn to by the plaintiff is marked 
upon the back of the writ, and the sheriff, or his officer the bailiff, is then 
obliged actually to arrest or take into custody the body of the defendant, 



1 Prsel, Beg. tit. 



ise"- 
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trespass, there can be no arrest without a special order of the court, or a Judge, < 
affidavit of the circumstances, (id, 171;) and, by rule of H. T. 48 Geo. HI., a pen 
not be held to special bail in trover or detinue without an order. And there a 
cases where an arrest Is not allowed, even though the action be brought for a sum certain. 
Thus, a defendant cannot be arrested on a penal statnte, ( Yelv. 53, ) though he may on a 
remedial one, (7 T. R. 159,) or where the act expressly authorizes an arrest. The defend- 
ant cannot be arrested on a bail-bond, (R. M. 8 Anne,} or replevin -t>ond, (i Salk. 99. 
6T. R. 316. ST. R. 450.) or on a lecogniKance of bail, (Tidd, 8 ed. 171;) nor forgodda 
bargained and sold, or sold without stating a delivery, (la Bast, 39S, i Bingh. 357!) nor 
on a policy of insurance without an aajnstment, or an express promise to pay the 
amount, (5 Taunt, joi. 1 Mareh. ig, S. C.;) but he may be on a guarantee. 9 Price. 
155. So defendant cannot be arrested for more than is equitably due. Thus, he cannot 
be arrested on the penalty of a bond, (6 T. R. 317. 3 East, 409;) but he may if the sum 
is agreed to be for liquidated dam^^. Tidd, 8 ed. 173. He cannot be arrested for 
more than the l>alance dne where there is a set-off. 3 B. & C. 139. 5 B. & A. 513. I D. 
&R. 67, S. C.-ChiTty. 

(37) Now, by Stat. 7 4 8 Geo. IV. c. 71, the debt must amount to 30/., and in Wales 
and the counties palatine to 50/. Intermediate statutes — viz., 51 Geo. III. c. 134, and 37 
Geo. m. c, 171— extended the sum from lol. to 15/., except upon bills of exchange and 
promissory-notes. The statute of the present king contains no such exemption. — Chitty. 

This affidavit must be certain and positive; for an affidavit made upon belief, or with a 
reference to something else, — as where the plaintiff swears the defendant is indebted ta 
him in ten pounds or upwards, as appears by bis books or by a bill delivered, ^witl not 
be sufficient unless the plaintiff is an executor, administrator, or assignee; for then, 
from the nature of hi* situation, he cannot swear more po^tively than from belief or 
from a reference to the accounts of others, i Sellon's Practice, iii. — Cbristian. 

(18) CA.Dd also.] 
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and, having so done, to return the writ with a cepi mrpusiit)) endorsed 
thereon. 

An arrest must be by corporal seizing or touching the defendant's body, (30) 
after which the bailiff may justify bredcing open the house in which he is(3i) 
to take him; otherwise he has no such power, but must watch his opportunity 
to arrest him; for every man's house is looked upon by the law to be his castle 
of defence and asylum, wherein he should suffer no violence:(32) which 
principle is carried so fiir in the civil law, that, for the most part, not so much 
as a common citation or summons, much less an arrest, can be executed 
upon a man within his own walls, (i) Peers of the realm, members 
*of parliament, and corporations, are privileged from arrests; and [*28ij 
of course from outl8wries.(/) And against them the process to 
enforce an appearance must be by summons and distress infinite, (m) instead 
of a capias. Also clerks, attorneys, and ^1 other persons attending the courts 
of justice, (for attorneys, being officers of the court, are always supposed to 
be there attending, ) are not liable to be arrested by the ordinary process of the 
court, but must be sued by bill, (called usually a biU of privilege,') as being 
personally present in co«rt.(M)(33) Clergymen performing divine service, 
and not merely staying in tiie dburch with a fraudulent design, are ka the 
time privileged from arrests, by stat. 50 Edw. Ill, c. 5. and i Ric. II. c. 16, 

(t) iV. 1,4, 18-21. r«) BeepuaSW. 

(I) milulock Ol Paa 3N, W. la) Bn>.S&.tU.Wlfe, W. 12Mod.US. 



(39) [I have taken the body.] 

(30) But this does not seem to be absolutely necessary; for ir a bailiff cciine into a room 
and tell the defeDdaut he arrests him, and lock the door, it is snffidetit, C. T. Hardw. 
301. 1 New Rep. ail. Bull. N. P. 8a. Bare woids, however, will not constitute an 
HTTest. I Ry. & M. C. N. P. a6. It is sufficient that the officer have the authority, be 
near, and actiue in tfae arrest, without bein); the person who actually aneata. Cowp. 65. 

If thedefen&ut be wrongfully taken without process, (a Anst 461. i N. R. 135,) or 
after it is returnable, {% H. Bla. ao,) he cannot be lawfully detained ia cnotody under 
subsequent process at the suit of the same plsintifF, though he may at the suit of third 
persons, a B. & A. 743. i Chit. Rep. 579, S. C— Chittv. 

It ia not necessary that the arrest wotud t>e made by the hand of the bailiff, nor that 
he shonld be actually in sight; yet when an anrst in made by hia assistant or follower, 
the bailiff ought to be so near as to be considered as acting in it. Cowp. 65. — Chkistian. 
See also Genner v. Sparks, 6 Mod. 173 (3 Anne). Emery v. Chesley, 18 N. H. 198 {1846). 
Whiteheads Keys, 3 Allen (Mass.) 495 (186a), 

(31) Thiaappeais to be stated tooextensiTely: i 
by Uw is said to be bis castle; for if he be in the 
may break and enter it to effect his purpose, but he onght to be very certain that the 
defendant be, at the time of such forcible entry, in the house. See Johnson V. Leigh, 6 
Taunt. 346.— Chittv. See Semayne's case, 5 Coke, 91, 

(3a) A bailiff, before he has made the arrest, cannot break open an outer door of a 
house: but if he enter the outer door peaceably, he may then break Open the inner door, 
though it be the apartment of a lodger, if the owner himself occupies part of the house, 
Cowp. I. a Moore, 307. 8 Taunt. 350, S. C. And where a house is let to lodgeia, th« 
owner retaining one room thereof for himself, an officer may break open an inner door 
which leads to a lodger's room for the purpose of arresting him. Williams v. Spencer, 5 
Johns. 353 (181a), But if the whole house be let in lodgings, as each lodging is then 
considered a dwelling-house, in which burglary may be stated to have been committed, 
it has been supposed that the door of each apartment would be considered an outer door, 
which could not be legally broken open to execute an arrest Oystead v. Shed et at.. 13 
Mass. J19 (1816). If, however, a penon who has been arrested escapes, the officer may 
break into such person's house to retake him. Genner v. Sparks, 6 Hod. 173 (3 Anne). 
Allen V. Martin, 35 Am. Dec. 564. 

But to justify breakine open an inner door belonging to a lodger, admittance must be 
first demanded, unless de^ndant is in the room. 3 B. & P. aaj. 4 Taunt 61^ And 
the breaking open an inner door of s stranger cannot be justined on a suspicion that 
defendant is in the room. 5 Taunt. 765, 6 ed, 346.— ChiTTV. 

(33) These privileges are allowed not so much for the benefit of attorneys as their 
clients, (a Wils. 44. 4 Burr. an. 3 Doug. 3S1,] and are therefore confined to attorneys 
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as likewise members of convocation actually attending thereon, by statute 8 
Hen. VI, c. i. Suitors, witnesses, and other persons, necessarily attending 
any courts of record on business, are not to be arrested during their actual 
attendance, which includes their necessary coming and returning. (34) And 
no arrest can be made in the king's presence, nor within the verge of his 
royal palace, (0)(35) nor in any place where the king's justices are actually 
sitting.(36) The king hath moreover a special prerogative, (which, indeed, 
is very seldom exerted,)( p) that he may by his writ of protection privilege a 
defendant from all personal, and many real, suits for one year at a time, and 
no longer; in respect of his being engaged in his service out of the realm. (f) 
And the king also, by the common law, might take his debtor iuto his pro- 
tection, so that no one might sue or arrest him till the king's debt be paid;(r) 

I) 6ae book It. 27G. The vene of the palBoa ol ploTed In ber aerrlce, ibM wu mbtact to other 
J . , X. yfn „ jj^ „^.g .ctioni, leu ibe ml^ht bo Uioa^l to ileUr 

eMoo." Bat king wnunni, In IWI. granted one 
lord Cutta, to ^btect talm from belBg ontlawed 
noHUnc of hli own «i[i«il- by hli tailor, (S let. ijgz :) which Ii the li« that 
uiee; for olb^t queen EUiabeth malotalned man* anean apon oar bot^i, 
nn, yet «he granted few or no pmtectlODt : ana (6) Finch. L. IN. S I.eT. T^ 

ber leann waj that be via no lit Bob)ect to be em- (r) F. M. B. at. Co. Ult. Ul. 



who practice, (l Wile. 331. 4 Bnrr. 3113. 3 Bla. Rep. 1086. i Boa. & Pnl. 4. 3 Ltttw. 
1M7, contra,) or at least have practiced within a year; for it is a rnle that such attorneys 
.as have not been attending tbeir employment in the'King's Bench for the apace of a year, 
-unless hindered by sickness, be not allowed their privil^e of attomeya. R. U. 1654, S. 
1, K. B. & C. P. 3 M. & S. 605.— Cmrrv. 

(34) See, farther as to the privileges from arrest, Tidd, S ed. 103-314. Lee's Diet. tit. 
Arrest, 90, 93. In addition to those named in the text are the followiiig, vii. ; AdiMtnis- 
iraior, as anch, (Yelv. 53;) but not if he has peisonally promised to pay. I T. R. 716. 
Aliens foe debt beyond seas. 38 Geo. III. a 50, s. 9. Ambassadors and servants. 7 
Anne, c. 13. I B. & C. 554- 3 D. & R. 833, 25. Bail, being about to justify, or other- 
wise attending court as bail, i H. Bla. 636. i M. St S. 638. Bankrupt for forty-two 
days, unless before in prison, and after forty-two days, if the time for snirender be 
enlarged, {8 T. R. 4751) also if snmmoued before the commissioiiers relative to his estate, 
thoQ^ several years after his last examination. Id. 534. See the 6 Geo. IV. c. 16, ss. 
117, 118. Barristers attendinK court or on cireuiL 1 H. Bla. 636. Bishops. Consul- 
general. 9 East, 447; sed via. i Taunt 106. 3 M. & S. 384. ExeaUor, as such. 
Feme-covert, (i T. R. 486. 3 H. B. 17;) but if she obtain credit, pretending to be single, 
she may be arrested, (i N. R. 54; and see i Bing. 344. z Uarsh. 40. 7 Taunt. 55. Tidd, 
8 ed. 197;) though if a foreigner and her husband be abroad, she is liable for her debts, 
though neither separated by deed nor having a separate maintenance, (a N. R. 380;) but 
if plMutiff knew ner to be married, she will be dischai^d, (6 T. R. 451. i East, 17, n. 
7 East, 583;) and in such case plaintiff will be ruled to pay costs of motion, (3 Taunt 307;) 
bnt if she cohabit with another man, and trade on her own account, she wilt not be di»- 
charged, (i B. &P.8;) if she, txy mistake, misrepresent her husband to be dead, she will be 
discharged. [ East, 16. Heir, sued as such. Hundredors, as such. Insolvent debtor 
discharged, (3 M. & S. 595.) unless on a subsequent express promise. 6 Taunt 563; sed 
tad. I Chit. R. 374, a. /ruA /^rr, whether a representative or not. 39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 
67, art. 4. Marshal of King's Bench. Officers, non-commissioned, (4 Taunt 557;) but 
Wunteer drill sergeants are not exempt. 8 T. R. 105. Plaintiff attending execulJon of 
inqnii7, etc. 4 Moore, 34. Sailors, under 30/. i Geo. II. st 3, c. 14, s. 15. 33 Geo. 
III. c, 33,3. 13. Sergetmts9X\eiv. 6 T. R. 686. .^uiAitrr attending court, (n East, 439,) 
and insolvent court is such a court, 3Marah. 57, 6 Taunt 336. Warden oii.^ Fleet Wit- 
nesses subp<enaed, or summoned before commissioners under great seal, or attending an 
arbitrator appointed by the court i Chit Rep. 679. 3 B. & A. 253, S. C. 3 Anst. 941. 
3 liast, 189. A creditor attending commissioueiB of bankrupt to prove a debt 7 Ves. 
313. I Ves. & B. 316. a Rose, 24. By mutiny act, witnesses attending court-martial are 
privileged. Bat witnesses are not privileged if they delay by the way. i Chit Rep. 679. 
3 B. & A, 353, S. C. ; sed vid. 7 Price, 699. A reasonable time is allowed for going and 
returning, a Bla, Rep. 1113. a Marsh. 57.— Chitty. 

(35 ) ^cept by an inder of the board of green cloth, or unless the process issue ont of 
the palace court 3 T. R. 735. But an arrest within the verge of the palace has been 
holden in the Common Pleas to be no ground for discharging the defendant oat of 
custody. 7 Taunt 311; and see i Chit. Rep. 375. 3 B. & A. 50a.— Chitty. 

i36) Sea vide i I^v. 106. Process cannot be executed in Kensington palace, ( 10 East, 
I Camp. 47S, ) or within the Tower without leave from the governor. 3 Chit Rep. 
4^, 51.— Chttty. 
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bat by the statute 25 Gdw. III. st. 5, c. 19, notwithstaiiding such 
protection, another creditor may proceed to judgment against *him, [+290 
wifli a stay of execution, till the ting's debt be paid; unless such 
creditor will undertake for the king's debt, and then he shall have execution 
for both. And lastly, by statute 29 Car. II. c. 7, no arrest can be made, nor 
process served, upon a Sunday, except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. (37) 

When the defendant is regularly arrested he must either go to prison for 
safe custody, or put in speciai bail to the sherifF,(38) For, the intent of the 
arrest being only to compel an appearance in court at the return of the writ, 
that purpose is equally answered whether the sheriff detains his person, or 
takes sufficient security for his appearance, called bail, (from the French word 
bailler, to deliver,) because the defendant is bailed or delivered to his sureties, 
upon their giving security for his appearance, and is supposed to continue in 
their friendly custody instead of going to gaol. The method of putting in 
bail to the sheriff is by entering into a bond or obligation, with one or more 
sureties, not fictitious persons, as in the former case of common bail, but real, 
substantial, responsible bondsmen, to insure the defendant's appearance at 
the return of the writ; which obligation is called the bail-6ond.{s)($g') The 
sheriff, if be pleases, may let the defendant go without any sureties; but that 
is at bis own peril: for, after once taking him, the sheriff is bound to keep 
him safely, so as to be forthcoming in court; otherwise an action lies against 
him for an escape. (40) But, on the other hand, he is obliged, by statute 23 
Hen. VI. c. 10, to take (if it be tendered) a sufficient bail-bond(4i) and by 
statute 12 Geo. I. c. 29, the sheriff shall take bail for no other sum than 
such as is sworn to by the plaintiff and endorsed on the back of the writ. 

Upon the return of the writ, or within four days after, the defendant must 
appear according to the exigency of the writ. This appearand is 
^ected by putting in and justifying bail *A> the action; which is [*29i 

(1) Append. Ha Ql. j e. 



(37) Se« construction of this act, Tidd, 8 ed. ai6. AAcr *, negligent escape, the defend- 
ant may be taken on a Snnday. i Lord Raym. ivA. 

The arrest most be made in the tKiunt^ into which the process b issued; au arrest on 
the verge of a county into which the wnt is issued is bad, unless there be s dispute as to 
bonndaries. 3 B. & A. 408.— Chitty. 

^38) Or, by 4^ Geo. III. c. 46, deposit in the sheriff's hands the sum endorsed on the 
wnt, with 10/. m addition to answer costs, etc., and the fine paid, if proceeding by ori^- 
nal; and this deposit is paid into court, and repaid to the defendant on his perfecting bail, 
or rendering himself to prison, (4 Tannt 664. i Bing. 103. Chitty R. 145. 3 M. & S. 
aSt; ) but, if neither of these measures be taken, it is to be paid over to the plaintiS' by 
order of the court. See cases on construction of this act, Tidd, 6 ed. 326, 137. Qusere if 
depomting goods instead of money will do. 7 MocmL 431. — CniTTY. 

(39) An agreement by a. third person with a sheriflTs (fecer to put in good bail, etc., ( r 
T. R. 418, ) or an attorney's undertaking to the office for defendfuit's ap^iearance (f T. R. 
109) or to give bail-bond in due time, are void, and no action lies on it; but if given to 
the plaintiff in the action, it is valid. 4 East, 56a— Chitty. 

(40) But the action may be defeated by putting in bail in the orieinal action, of the 
term in which the writ is returnable, though after the expiration of tne time allowed for 
putting it in, and even after the action for the escape is brought, i Esp. Rep. 87. 1 B. 
* P- 35. 246- ' Taunt, as. i Chit. Rep. S75, a. ; sed vide 7 T, R. 109. 4 East, 568. To 
mevent this, plaintiff should oppose justification of bail, (Tidd, 8ed, 335,) or render. 7 
T. R. 109. a Marsh. 361. t Pnce, 103. 4 M. & S. 397. 

Sheriff cannot sue defendant for money paid when he has discharged him out of cus- 
tody on mesne process without a bail-bond, and has, in consequence of his non-appear- 
ance, been obliged to pay debt and costs. 8 East, 171.— Chitty. 

(41) If he so refuse, be is liable to a speciai action on the case, (Gilb. C. P. ao. Cro. 



196. 6 T. R. 355;) but, to maintain such action, the parties ofocd aa bail must 
have bad sufficient property in the county where the arrest was made. 15 Bast, 3ao. 
—Chitty. 
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oommonly called putting in bail 11^^.(42) If this be not done, and 
the bail that were taken by the sheriff behw are responsible persons, the 
plaintiff may take an assignment from the sheriff of the bail-bond (under 
the statute 4. & 5 Anne, c. t6) and bring an action thereupon against the 
sheri&'s bait. But if the bail so accepted by the sheriff be insolvent persons, 
the plaintiff may proceed against the sheriff himself by calling upon him, 
first to return the writ, (if not already done,) and afterwards to bring in the 
body of the defendant. And, if the sheriff does not then cause sufficient 
hail to be put in and perfected above, he will himself be responsible to the 
plaintifl. 

llie bail above, or bail to the adimi, must be put in either in open court or 
before one of the judges thereof, or else, in the countrj', before a commis- 
sioner appointed for tlut purpose by virtue of the statute 4 W. and M. c. 4, 
which must be transmitted to the court. These bail, who must at least be 
two in number, must enter into a recognizance (O in court or before the 
judge or commissioner in a sum equal (or in some cases double) to that 
which the plaintiff hath sworn to, whereby they do jointly and severally 
undertake that if the defendant be condemned in the action he shall pay the 
costs and condemnation or render himself a prisoner, or that they will pay 
it for him; which recognizance is transmitted to the court in a slip of parch- 
ment entitled a batl-piece.(ju) And, if excepted to, the bail must he perfected; 
that is, they must justify themselves in court, or before the commissioner in 
the country, by swearing themselves housekeepers, (43) and each of them to 
be worth the full sum for which they are bail, after payment of all their 
debts. (44) This answers in some measure to the sfifmlafio or satisdatw 

it) Append. No. 111. ) fi. <■) ndd. 



(4a) In proceedings in the King's Bencli by biU, vluatvet spMal iail is Mot necessaiy 
or has been dispensed with by the conrt, common bail (which are merely nominal) must 
be filed, or in proceedings in the common pUas of King's Bench by origimU., a common 
appearance must be entered. In the King's Bench, where defendant has been served 
with a copy of a bill of Middlesex, or other process therein, common bail ahoold be filed 
at the r«nm. or in eight days, exclusive (not including Sunday, if the last) sfter it. 

5 Geo. II. c. 37, s. I. I Burr. 56. Tidd, 8th ed. 140. 

In piocecdiiiga by origiual iu the King]s Bench, the appearance must be entered with 
the filacer of the county in which the action is laid, witntn eight days after appeannce- 
day or quarto die post [The fourth day after]^ of return of process. 3 B. & C. no. 4 D. 

6 R, 713, S. C. In the Common Fleas the eight days are reckoned from the return-day, 
and not from the qnarto die post of the return of the writ. Id. Ibid. Inipey, C. P. 216, 317. 

By 5 Geo. II. c. 37, to expedite the plaintiff's proceedings, if the defendant, having 
been served with process, shall not appear at the return thereof or within eight days after 
snch retnra. the pIntntifF, upon affidavit of the service of such process, may enter a com- 
mon appearance or file common bail for the defendant, and proceed therein as if such 
defendant had entered his appearance or filed common bail. The plaintiff cannot enter 
such appeHrniice or file common bail till the ninth day. Tidd, l^l.^^aiTTY. 

(43) Or a freeholder, or copyholder, or a long leaseholder. STanuL 148. i Chittj, 
R. 7, 88. 144. 2 Chitty, R. 96, 97.— Chitty. 

(44) Upon special bail being put in, a notice thereof must be given to the plaintiff's 



attorney or agent, whereupon the latter may except to the bail within twenty days after 

notice given, by entering such exception, (4 D. & R. 365:) and notice of the exa" 

t be given to the defendant's attorney liefore the sheriff is ruled, Alexander v 



ler, 34 Nov., 1825, K. B. But where bail is not put in, at the time of ruling the sheriff to 
retnm the writ or brin? in the body, he must put in and perfect bail at hts peril, or ren- 
der the defendant within four days in a town cause, or six davs in a country cause, 
without any exception. 1 BU. R. i'io6. a Chit R. 8i, io3. Tidi. 8th ed. a^e. 

Within a particular time (in genersl. four days) after the exception entered and notice 
given, the hail mnst justify. See Tidd, 357, 358, 359. If they do not mean to do so, 
othciB should be added. 

Previous to the bail justifying, there should be s notice setting forth that the ball 
already put in will on s certain day justify themselves in open court, (3 Chit. R. 10^. 
Tidd, 35a;) or that one or more persons will be added, and justify themselves as good bail 
for the dtiendant. Id. 
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(45)of the Roman laws,(i')which is mutually given by each litigant party to the 
other: by the plaintiff that he will prosecttte his suit, and pay the costs if he 
loses his cause; in like manner as our law still requires nominal pledges of 
prosecution from the plaintiff: by the defendant, that he shall continue in 
court and abide the sentence of the judge, much like our special l»U, but 
with this difference, that the ^dafusiores were there absolutely bound 
judicatum solvere, to see the costs and condemnation *paid at all [*292 
events; whereas our special bail may be discharged, by surrendering 
the defendant into custody within the time allowed by law ; for which purpose 
they are at all times entiUed to a warrant to apprehend him. (a')(46) 

(v) iDM.j.4.t.ti. jy.i. s,(.i. (■) flbow. are. «Hod.m, 



Id the King's Bench, bail are added and /uj'i^n'befote one of the judges sitting in tbe 
bail couit, by virtue oT the 57 Geo. III. c. 11. Tfae bail must be in Weetminstcrliall l>y 
half-past nine in the morning' and If the bail are not ready, and the papers delivered to 
counsel, before ten o'clock, th^ cannot be taken after that hour. Rul. H. T. 59 Geo. 
III. K. B. When there are but tew bail, it ia necessary that they should beveiy punctual 
in the time of their attendance, for if they are not ready irhen the judge takes nis seat, 
he will not nait for them till ten o'clock; but when the bail are numerous, the exact 
time of their attendance is not so material; and on the last day of term they are still 
allowed to justify, asfoimeily, in full court, at its rising. Tidd, tbi. 

In the Common Pleas the bail must justi^ at the sitting of the court only, except on 
the last day of term, when bail who may nave been prevented from attending at the 
nttine of Oie court shall be permitted to justify at the rising of the court. R. M. 51 
Geo. III. C P. 3 Taunt. 569; sed vide 8 Taunt. 56. In the Eichequer, the junior baron 
attends in court ^one, a few minutes t>efore ten o'clock every morning during term; and 
it is expected justifications of bail be then made; and no justification can take [dace 
after tialf-past ten o'clock. 8 Price, 613, R. B. 36 Geo. III. > Chit. 381. 9 Price, 57. 
Tidd, 163. 

To justify themselves, each must swear that he ia worth double the amount of the debt, 
^Ur payment of his own debts. Bnt if the sum exceed 1000/., each ia only required to 
jiutity himself in 1000^. more than that sum. H. 51 Geo. 111. It is not sufficient forbAil 
to swear they are worth a certain sum exclusive of their debta. 4 Taunt 704- There 
most also be an affidavit made of the service of the notice of justification, which must 
Btate the mode of service of aiwh notice. Tidd, Vb^. — CeiTTY. 

(45) [A stipulation and putting in sufficient security.! 

(46) And the bail may render the defendant in their discharge, even after jud^ent; 
and they may take him on a Sunday, (6 Hod. 331; bnt see 9 Bla. R. 1373,) or during his 
examination before commissioners of bankrupt, (t Atk. 238. 5 T. R. zio;) or going into 
a court of justice, ( 1 Selw. Prac. 180. 3 Stark. 131. i D. & R. M. P. C. »o;) and they 
may justify entering the house of a stranger (the outer door being open) to take the 
defendant, though he be not in the bouse, [3 Hen. Bla. 33o;) and if the defendant is in 
custody, either in a civil action or upon a criminal charge, they may in King's Bench 
have a writ of habeas corpus to bring him up to the court, to be surrendered in their dis- 
charge. 7 T. R, 136. when the principal is taken, one of the bail, it is said, must 
always remain with him, ( i Selw. Pr. 180;) but a third person may aaaist in the taking 
and detaining defendant, though the bail do not continue present 3 Taunt. 425. 

Besides the mode of discharging the bail by rendering their principal, there are vari- 
ous other causes for discharging them, such aa the death of the defendant, (Tidd, 193, 
1183;) his bankruptcy and certificate, (1 Burr. 344. Cowp. 834;) his being made a peer, 
or member of parliament, (Dougl. 45. Tidd, 393;) or being sent abroad under the alien 
act, (6T. R. 50, 52. 7T. R. 517, |or under sentence of transportation, (6 T. R. 247:) or 
his being impre^ed or discharged on the 48 Geo. III. c. 133; or by the act of the plain- 
tiff in not deciding in due time; by making a material variance in the declaration from 
the process or affidavit in the cause of action, (a East, 305. a B. & P. 358. 6T. R. 363;) 
or a variance between the affidavit and judgment in Common Pleas; or in declaring in 
■ different county by original in King's Bench; or recovering under a bailable amount; 
or in giving time to the defendant on a cognovit, etc.; or removing the cause from an 
inferior court, or referring to arbitration, or ^ing principal in execution, (Cro. Joe. 330.) 
or any other irregularity in proceeding against the principal. Tidd, 1 182. See the vari- 
ous cases on these points and other ijuali neat ions in Tidd B Prac. 8th ed. 290 to 395, ^1, 
1147, 1182, 1187. — CHirrv. The bail may take their principal wherever he may be found. 
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Special bail is reqtured (as of course) only upon actions of debt, or actions 
on the case in trover or for money due, where the plaintiff can swear that the 
cause of action amounts to ten pounds r (47 ) but in actions where the damages 
are precarious, being to be assessed ad Ubitum{4,S) by a jury, as in actions for 
words, ejectment, or trespass, it is very seldom possible for a plaintiff to 
swear to the amount of his cause of action; and therefore no special bail is 
taken thereon, unless by a judge's order or the particular directions of the 
court, in some peculiar species of injuries, as in cases of mayhem or atrocious 
battery; or upon such special circumstances as make it alMolutely necessary 
that the defendant should be kept within the reach of justice. Also in 
actions against heirs, executors, and administrators, for debts of the deceased, 
special bail is not demandable; for the action is not so properly against them 
in person, as against the effects of the deceased in their possession. But 
special bail is required even of them, in actions for a devastavit, or wasting 
-the goods of the deceased; that wrong being of their own committing. 

Thus much for process; which is only meant to bring the defendant into 
court, in order to contest the suit and abide the determination of the law. 
When he appears either in person as a prisoner, or out upon bail, then follow 
the pleadings between the parties, which we shall consider at large in fix next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XX. 
OF PLEADING. 



*393] *PLXADmos are the mutual altercations between the [daintiff and 
defendant ;( I ) which at present are set down and delivo^d into the 
proper office in writing, though formerly they were usually put in by their 
counsel ore tenus, or viva iwv,(3) in court, and then minuted down by the 
chief derks, or prothonotaries; whence in our old law-Froich the pleadings 
are freqtieatiy denominated ik^ parol. {3) 



die Mich T^ht. Parker v. Bidvell, 3 Conn. S4; and doon may be broken to make snch 
•rresL Read v. Case, 166 (iSai). 

(47) Sereral eztenrionsof tbe smn have taken place; and now, by the last statute, viz., 
7 ft 8 Geo. rv. c 71, the canse of action must amount to 30/.— ChiTTV. 

(4S) [At pleasnre.] 

(i) See Biainard v. Simmone, 58 Hights (la.) 467 {1883). 

(3) [By word of mouth.] 

(J) By Stat. 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 43, power was given to the judges of the superior ixtarts to 
make such alterations In the mode of pleading then in nse in the said courts as they 
might deem expedient. By stat. 13 & 14 VicL c. 16, this power waa extended; and by 
"^e Common-Law Procedure Act, 1853," renewed powerswereagain given to the judges 
for this purpose. The rules of pleading framed under the first statute have been repealed 
under the powers given by the last, but to a great extent also re-enacted, and many alter- 
ations have been made in the forms of pteadiogs. — Strwakt. 

Pleading is the statement in a logical and Lrgal/ortH of the facts which constitute the 
plaintiff's cause of action or the defendant's ground of defence; it is the formal mode of 
•lleffiug on the record that which would be the support or the defence of the party in 
cvictence. Per BuUer, J., 3 T. R. 159. Dougl. 378. " It is [as also observed by ttie same 
learned judge, in Dougl. Rep. 159] one of the first principles of pleading, that there is 
ouly occaaion to %XAKtfacls, which must be done for the purpose of informing the court, 
whose duty it is to declare the law arising upon those facts, and of apprizing the oppoute 
party of what is meant to be proved, in order to give him an opportunity to answer or 
traverse it." And see the observations of lonl C. J. DeGiey, Cowp. 681. From this It 
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The first of these is the dedarali^m, narratio, or count; audently called the 
tal€;{a) in which the plaiatiff sets forth his cause of compl&int at length; 
being, indeed, only an amplification or exposition of the onginal writ upcm 
which his action is founded, with the additional circumstanoK of time and 
place when and where the injury was committed. But we may Femember,(^) 

(a) Append. No. U. { S ; No, m. 1 C (6] Bm wm^St, »& 

will be aeen that Um Ktence of speci&l plesditig may be conndercd under two beads: 
1st. The fads neccMary to be stated, id. The mode of stattng them. ' 
uderatious, the reader mtut be contented with a general outline of thi 
subject. 

1st. Thk Pacts nBCESSARV to BS STatbd.— No ntore should be stated than ia essential 
tocottstitntethecanaeaf complaint or the KTonnd of defence. Cowp. 683. i LordRajm. 
171. And facta only should be stated, ana not arguments or inferences, or matter of law. 
Cowp. 684. 5 Bast, 375. The party can only succeed on the facts as they are allf^ed 
and proved. 

There are Tarioos lacts which need not be stated, thongh it may be Msential that the; 
should be eetabliahed in evidence, to entitle the puty Reading to succeed. 

Thn^ there are facts of which the court will, from ute nature of its office, take notice 
without their being stated: as when the king came to the throne, (a Lord Raym. 794i) 
his privileges, (id. 980,) proclamations, etc., (I Loid Raym. 283. 3 Camp. 44. 4H.& 
S. 533;) but private ordna of council, pardons, and declarations of war, etc., most be 
stated. 3 Utt Bac. R^. 303. 3 M. & S. 67. 11 Ves. 393. 3 Camp. 61, 67. Tbe time 
and place of holding parbaments, and their conrae of proce^inn. need not be stated, 
(i IjarA Raym. 343, 310. i Saund. 131;) butthetrjoumusmust. Lord Raym. 15. Cowp. 
17. /W/m: statutes, and the &cts they ascertain, (i T. R. 145. Com. Dig. Pleader, c. 
76,) the ecclcBiaatical, civil, and marine laws, (Bio. Quare Impedlt, pi. 13. Lord Raym. 
338,} need not be stated; hwiprivaU acta, (Lord Raym. 381. a Dougl. 97,) and foreign 
j^Carth. 373. Cowp. 174) and plantation and forest (3 Leon. 300) laws, must. Common- 
law rights, duties, and general customs, customs of gavelkind, and borough-EngHsh, 
(Dong, ISO. Loid Raym, 175, 1543. Carth. 83. Co. Litt 175. Lord Raym. 1035. Cro. 
Car. 561,) need not be stated; but particular local customs must, i Roll. Rep. 509. 9 
East, 185. Stra. 187. 1387. DoukI. 387. The almanacispartof thelawof the land, and 
the courts take notice thereof, and the Aaja of the week, and of the movable feasts aud 
terms. Dougl. 380. Salk. 369. i Roll. Abr. 534, c. pi. 4- 6 Mod. 81. Salk. 636. So 
the division of England into counties will be noticed without pleading. (3 Inst 557. 
Marsh, 124,) but not so of a leas division (id.) nor of Ireland, i Chitt. Rm. 38, 33. 3 
B. &A. 30i,S. C. 3 D. &R. 15. I B. &C. 16, S. C. The court will take judicial notice 
of the incorporated towns, of tbe extent of ports, and the river Thsmea. Stra. 460. i 
H. Bla. 356. So it will take notice of the meaning of English words and terms of art, 
according to their ordinary acceptation, ( i Roll. Abr. 86, 515;} also of the names and 
quantitiea of legal weights and measures, (i Roll. Abr. 535;) also courts will take notice 
of their own course of proceedings, (i T. R. 118. a Lev, 176,) and of those of the superior 
courts, (1 Co. Rep. iS. Cro. Jac. 67,) the privileges they conferon their officeia, (Lord 
Raym. 869, 898,) of courts of generi^juriBdjction, and the course of proceedings therein; 
as the court of Exchequer in Walesand the counties palatine, (i Lord Raym. 154. i 
Saund. 73;) but the courts are not bound, ex officio, to take notice who were or arc the 
judges of another court at Weatminstei, (a Andr. 74. Stra. 1336;) nor are the superior 
courts, ex officio, bound to notice the cuatiDmB, lawa, or proceediuKS of inferior courts of 
limited jurisdiction, (i Roll, Rep. 105. Lord Raym. 1334. Cro.Biii. 50a,) unlcas indeed 
in courts of error, Cro. Car, 179. 

Where the law presumes a fact, as that a person is innocent of a fraud or crime, or that 
a transaction b illegal, it need not be stated. 4 M. &S. 105, 2 Wito, 147. Co. Litt. 78, 
b. 1B.&A.463. 

Matter which should come more properly from the other side, as it is presumed to lie 
more in the knowledKC of the other party, or is an answer to the charge of the party 
pleading, need not be stated, unless in pleas of estoppel and alien enemy; but this rule 
must be acted upon with caution; for if thcfact in any way constitutes a condition prece- 
dent, to enable the party to avail himself of the charge stated in hia pleading, suui &ct 
should be stated. Com Dig, Pleader, c. Si. i Leon, 18. 1 Saund. 63, b. 4 Camp, aa 
II Bast, 638; and see cases, i Chit, on PI, 106. Stephen, 354- 

Though the facts of a case must be stated in pleading, it ia not neceaaaryto state that 
which IS a mere matter of evidence of sn<^ fact 9 Rep. 9, b. 9 Edw. in. 5. b., 6, a. 
Willes, 130. Raym. 8. 

And though the general rule U that &cts only are to be stated, yet there are some 

iaatuKea In which the atatemcnt in the ple*ding is proper, though it dow aot .aecocd 

^3 
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that ill the king's bench, when the defendant is brought into court by bill of 
Middlesex, upon a supposed trespass, in order to give the court a jurisdiction, 
the plaintiff may dedare in whatever action, or charge him with what«'er 
injury, he thinks proper; unless he has held him to bail by a i^tecial ac 
e/iam, (4) which the plaintiff is then bound to pursue. And so also, in ra^er 
to have the benefit of a atpias^s) to secure the defendant's person, it was the 
ancient practice, and is therefore still warrantable in the common pleas, to 
sue out a writ of trespass guare dausnm f regit, {b) for breaking the plain- 
tiff's close: and when the defendant is once brought in upon this 
*294] *writ, the plaintiff declares in whatever action the nature of his true 
injury may require; as in an action of covenant, or on the case for 
breach of contract, or other less forcible tran^^ession: (c) unless, by holding 
the defendant to bail on a special ac etiam, he has bound himself to dedare 
accordingly. (7) 

<c) 1 Vtotr. us. 



with the real facts, the law allowing a fiction, aa in qectment, trover, detinue, etc. Burr. 
667. I N. R. 140. 

No fact that is not essential to substantiate the pleading should be stated. The state- 
ment of immaterial or irrelevant matter is not only censtuable on the ground of expense, 
but frequently afibida an advantage to the opposite parly, either as the gronnd of a 
Taiiance, oras rendering it incumbent on the party pleading to adduce more evidence 
than would otherwise have been necessary; though, indeed, if the matter unnecessarily 
stated be wholly foreign and impertinent to the cause, so that no allegation whatever on 
the subject was necessary, it will be rejected as snr^lusaTe, it being a maxim that tilik 
periHWiU non vitialur [The useful snail not be vitiated by the nnusefol]. See cases, 
etc., in Chit on PL 308, aog, 210. Besides this, the pleading mustnot state two or more 
facts either of which would of itself, independently of the other, constitute a sufficient 
ground of action or defence. Co. Ijtt. 304, a. Com. IMg. Pleader. C. 33, E. a. 1 Chit, 
on PI. loS. 

3d. The Mods of stating Facts.— The facts should be stated logically, in their 
natuial order; as, on the part of the plaintiff, his right, the injury and consequent 
damage; and these with certainty, precision, and brevity. The facts, as stated, must not 
be insensible or repugnant, nor ambiguons ordonbtful in meaning, nor argumentative, 
nor in the alternative, nor by way of recital, but poative, and according to their legal 
effect and operation. Dougl. S66, 667. 1 Chit on PI. 21 1, Stephen, 378 to 405. 

Certainty signifies a clear and distinct statement, so that it may be understood by the 
opposite party, by the jury, who are to ascertain the truth of such statement, and by the 
court, who are to give judgment. Cowp. 682. Com. Dig. Pleader, C. 17. Leas cer- 
tainty ia requisite vrtien Uie law preanmes that the knowledge of the facts is peculiarly 
in the opposite party; and so when it is to be presumed that the parh- pleading is not 
acquainted with mmute drcumatances. 13 East, iia. Com. D^. Keader, C. a6. 8 
Bast, 85. General statements of facts admitting of almost any proof are ot)jectionab1e, 
(1 M, & S. 441. 3 M. & S. 114;) but where a siHiject comprehends multiplicity of mat- 
ter, there, in order to avoid prolixity, general pleading is allowed. 2 Sannd. 411, n. 4. 
8 T. R. 461. 

In the construction of facts stated in pleading, it is a general rule that every thing shall 
l)e taken most strongly against the par^ pl^dine, (i Saund. 159, n. 8;) or rather, if the 
meaning of the words be equivocal, they shall be construed most strongly against the 
party pleading them, (2 H. Bla. 530;) for it ia to be intended that every person states 
his case as favorably to hira.wlf as possible, {Co. Litt. 30, 36;) but the languape ia to 
have a reasonable intendment and construction, (Com. Dig. Pleader, C. as;) and if the 
■ense te clear, mere exceptions ought not to be regarded, (5 East, 529;) and where an 
expression is capable of diSerent meanings, that shall be taken which will support the 
averment, and not the other which would defeat it 4 Tannt. 49a. 5 East, 357. After 
verdict, an expression should be construed in such sense as would sustain the verdict 
I S. & C, agy.— Critty. 

(4) r And also.] 

' "ifThat you take.] 

rWherefore he broke the close.l 

.., And even then the plaintiff wiu only lose the benefit of the hall, and the court will 
■ot set aside the proceedings. 7 T, R. 80. 8 T. R. 37. 5 Moore, 483. 6 T, R. 363. So 
in the Kind's Bench, where the proceedings are by original, the venue must be laid in 
the county uto which the original was issued; or in bt^ble cases the defietidant will be 



I4f I r^' 
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In locai actioQs, where possession of land is to be recovered, cm- damages 
for an actual trespass, or for waste, etc., affecting land, the plaintiff must lay 
his declaration or declare his injury to have happened in the very county and 
place that it really did hajqien;(8) but in transitory actions, for injuries that 
might have happened anywhere, as debt, detinue, slander, and the like, the 
plaintiff may declare in what county he pleases, and then the trial must be 
had in that county iu which the declaration is laid. (9) Though if the 
defendant will make affidavit that the cause of action, if any, arose not in 
that but in another county, the court will direct a change of the venue or 
visne, (that is, the vidnia or neighborhood in which the injury is declared 
to be done,) and will oblige the plaintiff to declare in the other county; 
unless he will undertake to give material evidence in the first. For ^e 
statutes 6 Ric. II. c. 2, and 4 Hen. IV. c. 18, having ordered a<V writs to be 



dJKliarged; bnt it wonld be otherwise in Common Pleas, (lap. C. P. 159;) and this 
wonld be the only advanta^ gained by the defendant. 

The declaration should la other respects correspoiid with the process, as in the names 
and nntnbers of the parties, the character or tight in which they sue or ate sued; but as, 
according to the present practice of the courts, oyer of the writ cannot be craved, and a 
variance Detween the writ and declaration cannot in any case be pleaded in abatement, 
(i Samid. 318. 3 B. & P. 395, ) and as there are several instances in which the court will 
not set afflde the proceedings on account of a variance between the writ and declaration, 
(6 T. R, 364,) many of the older decisions are no longer apphcable in practice. But if 
the defect appear on the face of the declaration, the plaintiff may plead in abatement, 
or demur accordingly. As to these general requisites, see i Chit, on PI. iii to 139. — 
CHrrrv. ' In dedanng upon a judgment it is neceasary to set forth the place where was 
held the court at whidi the judgment was obtained. Duyckink v. Ins. Co., 3 N. J. 379 
(t85a). 

(8) Actions for every kind of injury to real p roperty are local, as for nuisances, waste, 
etc., unless there be some contract between the parties, on which to ground the action. 
I TannL 379. 11 Bast, 336. And if the land be out of thiii kingdom, the plaintiff has n 



remedy in the English courts, if there be a court of justice to resort to where the land 
is situate. 4 T. R. 503. i Stra. £46. Cowp. iSo. 6 East, 59B. Where an injury has 
been caused in one county, to land, etc. in another, or when the action is founded upon 



. . e material facta which took place in di^rent counties, the venue may be laid 

in either. 3 Taunt 353, overruling 3 Camp. 366. 7 Co. i. 3 Leon, 141. 7 T. R. 583. 
I Chitty on PI. 24a- 

In an action upon a lease for the non-payment of rent, or other breach of covenant, 
when the action is founded on the privity of amtraei, it is transitory; bat not so when 
the action is founded on the privity of estate. 3 T, R. 394. 3 Co. 13. i Saund. 337. 
Tidd, 431. I Chit. 344 to 346. 

In some cases the action, though of a transitory nature, must, by act of parliament, be 
brought in a particular county, as by 31 Eliz. c. 5, s. 3. at Jac. I. c. 4. a. 3. In actions 
or informations ou penal statutes, the venue must be laid where the offence was com- 
mitted. Tidd, 433. I Chit. 346. So actions of case or trespass are local when ^^nst 
justices of the peace, mayors, bailifi of cities or towns corporate, headboroughs, port- 
reves, constables, tithin^-men, church-wardens, etc., or other persons acting in their aid 
and assistance or by their command, for any thins done in their official capacity, (31 Jac, 
I. c. 13, a 5,) or against any peraou or persons for any thing done by an officer of the 



ace 38 Geo. III. c 37, s. 33,) or others acting in his aid, in execution or by reason of his 
office or for anything done in pursuance of the act relating to taxes, etc, 43 G«>' HI' c- 
99, s. 70. And the 43 Geo. III. c. 85, s. 6 extends the above provisions of the 3i Jac. I. 
to all persons in any public employment, or any office, station, or capacity, anywhere 
with a proviso that the action may be brought in Westminster, or where the defendant 
resides. There ore also various oOier provisions in other acts, requiring that the venue 
shall be local, as in the highway, turnpike, militia acts, etc. Attorneys may lay and 
retain the venue in Uiddleaex.— CmTTV. See Pilgrim v. Mellor, r Brad. (IlL) 450 
(1877). 

(9) Ambler and wife v. Norton, 4 Va. (H. & M.) 33, 50 {1809). An action for personal 
injuries arising under a statute of one state may be enforced in another if the statute of 
the state where the canse of action aritea be not inconristent with the known policy, or 
prejudicial to the interest of the state iu ndiich Oie suit is bron^t Nelson c. Chesapeake 
ft Ohio R. R. Co., 88 Va. 971, 974 (1899). 
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laid in their proper counties, this, as the judges conceived, empowered them 
to change the venut, if required, and not to insist rigidly on abating the 
writ: which practice began in the reign of James the First, (rf) And this 
power is discretionally exercised, so as to prevent and not to catise a defect 
of justice. (lo) Therefore the court will not change the venue to any of the 
four northern counties, previous to the spring circuit; because there the 
assizes are holden only once a year, at the time of the summer circuit. And 
it will sometimes remove the ventu from the proper jurisdiction, (especially 
of a narrow and Hmited kind,) upon a suggestion, duly supported, that a 

feir and impartial trial cannot be had therein. (^) 
*395] *It is generally usual in actions upon the case to set forth several 

cases by difierent owni^ in the same declaration; so that if the plaintiff 
&ils in the proof of one, he may succeed in another. As, io an action on the 
case upon an assumpsit for goods sold and delivered, the plaintiff usually 
counts or declares, first, upon a settled and agreed price between him and 
the defendant; as that they bai^ined for twenty pounds: and lest he should 
fail in the proof of this, he counts likewise upon a ^p^^um valebanl: <ii'\ 
that the defendant bought other goods, and agreed to pay him so mudi as 
they were reasonably worth; and then avers that they were worth other 
twenty pounds; and so on, in three or four different shapes,(i3) and at last 
condudes with declaring that the defendant had refused to fulfil any of these 
agreements, whereby he is endamaged to such a value. And if he proves 
the case laid in any one of his counts, though he fails in the rest, he shall 
recover proportionable damages. This declaration always concludes with 
these words, "and thereupon he brings suit, etc.," " inde producii sectaaii, 
^&."(i3) By which words suit or seda (a sequendo) w«e anciently under- 

(d) BotaU, Ut DtUt, IM, b. FItt. Abr. tit Britfe. («) Btn. 91*. Hrloolc >. BftlMUne. Trin. 4 Ota. 



VI'iSl 



At. Fm. 3B1. Strl. PiMt 



(to) This power of changinK tb« veime was extended, byatat 3 & 4 W. IV. c 42, s. u, 
to local actions. — Stbwart. In Wisconsin under the act of 1839, entitled "An act con- 
cerning thesapreme and district conrts," the number of change* unot limited, and the 
change ia limited only when the legal cause therefor cease* to exist. U. S. ex rel. Smith 
V. Dist Court, I Wiaoonsin (Pinney) 571 {1845}. 

(11) [Aemuchasthey were worth.] 

(la) The variations ^ould be substantial; for if the difierent counts be so similar that 
the same evidence would support each of them, and be of any considerable length, 
and vesatlouslj inserted, the court would on application refer it to the master for exami- 
nation and to strike out the redundant counts, and in gross cases direct the costs to be 
paid by the attorn^, i N. R. 389. Rep. T. Hardw. 139. And as to striking out saper- 
fiuous counts, see Tidd, 8 ed. 667, 648. In Bingh. 413, nine counts were allowed in an 
action for slander, though the words used were very few. See i Cbitt. on PI. 3^, 351, 
353, as to the insertion of several counts. There must be no misjoinder of di^rent 
counts; and, in order to prevent the confusion which might ensue if different fonus of 
action, requiring different pleas and different judgments, were allowed to be found in 
one action, it is a general rale that actionsin iana ex contractu [Knxa^fToia a contract] 
cannot be joined with those in form ^jri/^^irJ^ [Arising from ofience or misdeed]. Thus, 
a.'tsumpsit and debt, {^ Smith, 618. 3 ib. 114,) or essumpBit and an action on the case, as 
for a tort, cannot be joined, ( i T. R. 276, 377. i Ventr. 366. Carth. 189;) nor assumpsit 
with trover, {2 I^v. lot. 3 Lev. 99. i Salk. 10. 3 Wils. 354. 6 East, 335. 3 Chitty R. 
343;) nor trover with detinue. Willes, 118. i Chitty on Plead. 183. Debt and detmue 

lenta be different. ; " ' " " 

, on PI. KM. Unless 

, , . _ .JO defect therein will be aided by such preceding count 

Bac Abr. Pleas and Pleader, 16, i.— Chtttv. 

( 13) It does not so conclude in actions gainst attorneys and other oSceia i:^ the court, 
but uins: — "and therefore he prays relief, etc." Andr. 347. Barnes, 3, 167. 

In actions at the suit of an executor or admioistratoT, immediately after the conclonon 

to the damage, etc. , and before the pledges, a profert of the letters teatameotaty, or let- 

1166 
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stood the witnesses or followers of the plaintiff.(/)(r4) For in former times 
the law would not put the defendant to the tronble of answering the charge 
till the plaintiff had made out at least a probable case.(^) But the actual 
production of the mil, the seda, or followers, is now antiquated, and hath 
been totally disused, at least ever since the reign of Edward the Third, 
though the form of it still continues. (15) 

At the end of the declaration are added also the plaintiff 's common pledges 
of prosecution, John Doe and Richard Roe,(i6) which as we before ob- 
served, (A) are now mere names of form, though formerly they were of use 
to answer to the king for the amercfioifint of the plaintiff in case he were 
nonsuited, barred of his action, or had a verdict or judgment against him,(i) 
For if the plaintiff n^lects to deliver a declaration for two terms after the 
defendant appears, or is guilty of other delays or defaults against 
the rules of law in any subsequent *stage of the action, he is [*296 
adjudged nol io follow or pursue his remedy as he ought to do, and 
thereupon a nonsuit or non prosequitur is entered, and he is said to be non- 
pros' d. ( 1 7) And for thus deserting his complaint, after making a false claim 
or complaint, {pro f also damore stut,) he shall not only pay costs to the 
defendant, but is liable to be amerced to the king. A retraxit differs from 
a nonsuit in that the one is negative and the other positive; the nonsuit 
is a mere de&ult and n^lect of the plaintiff, and therefore he is allowed 
to begin his suit again upon payment of costs; but a retraxit, {li) is an 
open and voluntary renunciation of his suit in court, and by this he for- 
ever loses his action. (19) A discontinuance is somewhat similar to a 

(/) SeU. on Fortesc. c. H, ik) aee»«eZ74. 

iff) Bnct 400. Flet 11. ct. {t) » BubtT. 375. i InH. 18». 

teis of Bdminub-atioa, should be made. Bac. Abr. Executor, C Dong. 5, in notes. Bnt 
omiasioti is added nnlesa defendant demur specially. 4 Anne, c. t6, r I. — CbjTTV. 

(14) Harlin's Heirs v. Baatluid, I Ey. 311, Hardin (180S). Bowes v. Austin, 35 SI. 
413, Freeman (1864). 

(15) In this wide sense a writ is pendine, and nndetennined in court until the plaintiff 
has fully recoveced and realized his just demand. Ulsbafer v. Stewart, 71 Pa. 174 Smith 
(187a). 

{ 16) But these pledges need not be stated in proceedings hj onginal, or in the Common 
Pleas, unless in proceedings a^nst attorneys, etc. Summary on PI. 43. Barnes, 163. 
Kor are they necessary in an action at thesnit of the king or queen. 8 Co. 61. Cra. Car. 
161. And no advantage can be taken of the omission in any case, even on special de- 
marrer. 3 T. R. 157, 158.— CHrrrv. 

(17} But unless the defendant take advantage of the plainti&'s neglect, by signing sach 
judgment, the plaintiff may deliver his declaration at any time within a year next after 
the return of the writ. 3 f. B. 123. 5 id. 35. 7 'd. 7; sedvide a N. R. 404. As to when 
the defendant is entitled to, and how he should sign a judgment of, and the coata'on, a 
Bon pros., see Tidd, 8 ed. Index, tit. Non Pros.— CHrrrv. Holmes v. C. & A. R. R. Co. 
94 111. 443, Freeman ( 1880). A nonsuit is not a judgment nor a cause's final determina- 
tion. Under { 379 of the civil code of Wyoming, a district court thereof cannot enter a 
peremptory nonsuit against the plaintiff's will. Malhem v. The Union Pacific R. R. Co. 
3 Wyoming, 446 (18S1). 

!i8) [He hath withdrawn.] 

ti9) Thomason v. Odum, 31 Ala. 113 Shepherd {1857). Hodges v. Council, 86 N. C. 
iSo Kenan (1883). An agreement to dismiss an action is not equivalent to retraxit. A 
retraxit is a voluntary acknowledgment on record by a plaintiff present in court that he 
has no cause of Bction. Olcot i*. Banfil «/(>/. 7 N. H. 474 (1835). If a party commence a 
rait before a justice, and takes an appeal from the judgment of the justice, and after- 
wards pays the coats in settlement of tTiesuit, twelve days before the sittineof the county 
court, and neglects to prosecute the appeal in the appellate court, it wul operate as a 
lelraiit Small v. Hosktns et at. 36 Vermont, 317, Dean (1855), Evans v. McMahon, 1 
Ala. 47, Judges (1S40I. Although defence may mean literally a denial of the truth or 
validity of the complaint, an assertion that the plaintiff has no cause of action, it has 
ceased to mean a justification, and ss now used by courts and judges it is applied to 
the matters which go to Ihepartial ss well as to the total extinction of the plaintiffs 
claim. Bush v. Prosser, i Keman, N. V. 35a (1854). Black on Judgments, 838. It ia 
Book III.— 18. 1167 
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tiou$uit;(2o) for when a plamtiff leaves a chasm in the proceedings of his 
cause, as by not continuing the process regularly from day to day and time to 
time bound, as be ought to do, the suit is discontinued, and the defendant is no 
longer to attend ; ( 2 1 ) but the plaintiff must begin again by suing out a new orig- 
inal, usually paying costs to his antagonist. Anciently, by the demise of the 
king, all suits depending in his courts were at once discontinued, and the plain- 
tiff was obliged to renew the process by suing out a fresh writ from the success- 
or, thevirtueoftheformerwritbeing totally gone, and the defendant no Itmger 
bound to attend in consequence thereof ; but, to prevent the expense as well 
as delay attending this rule of law, the statute t Edw. VI. c. 7, enacts that 
by the death of the king no action shall be discontinued, but all proceedings 
shall stand good as if the same king had been hving. 

When the plaintiff hath stated his case in the declaration, it is incumbent 
on the defendant within a reasonable time to make his defence and to put in 
a. plea; else the plaintiff will at once recover judgment by default or nihil 
dial of the defendant. 

Defence, in its true legal sense, signifies not a justification, protection, or 
guard, which is now its papular signification, but merely an opposing or 
denial, (from the French verb defender) of the truth or validity of the com- 
plaint. (22) It is the contestatio lilis(3^) of the civilians, a general assertion 
that the plaintiff hath no ground of action, which assertion is after- 
*297] wards extended *and maintained in his plea. For it would be ridic- 
ulous to suppose that the defendant comes and defends (or, in the 
vulgar acceptation, justifies) the force and injury in one line, and pleads that 
he is not guilty of the trespass complained of, in the next. And therefore, 
in actions of dower, where the demandant doth not count of any injury done, 
but merely demands her endowment, (^) and in assizes of land, where also 
there is no injury alleged, but merely a question of right stated for the 
determination of the recognitors or jury, the tenant makes no such defence. (./) 
In writs of entry, («) where no injury is stated in the count, but merely the 
right of the demandant and the defective title of the tenant, the tenant comes 
and defends or denies his right, Jus suum; that is, (as I understand it, though 
II) Bwrtal. Knt. lU. (ml Book II, Append. Na V. \^ 



improper to enter a retraxit or a judgment in the nature of a retraxit and fhavin^ the 
effect of a jndement upon the merits without the peraonal consent of the plaintiff in 
the action; luui is the mle of the Ensliah common law, and in the absence of ttatnte, 
sncb is the nile in this country. Hatlock v. Loft, 19 Col. 80, RotniisoD (1S93). Where 
there is a question as to whether the report of referees covers certain matters stated in Uie 
complaint, the plaintiff's attorney, under the first clause of section 772 of the practice 
■ct 1 R. S. 1876, p. 30s, has power to make and file a written retraxit of such matters and 
bind hb client thereby, and such retraxit will cure the omission or defect in such report 
and the court ought thereupon to render judgmeut in the defendant's favor few the matter 
•o released. Barnard v. DsggeU, 68 Ind, 305, 310 (1879). 
(30) Kahn v. Herman, 3 Kelly (Ga.) 172 (i&(7). 

(21) Curtis n. Gaines, 46 Ala. (Jones) 459 (1871). Drinkardr.TheState, 20 Ala. (Shep- 
erd) 12 (1851), Miller v. Martin, 3 N. j. (Halatead) 204 {1825). Exchange Bank of Va. 
V. Hall, 6 W. Va. 450 (1873). The word is also frequently used to indicate that the plain- 
tiff discontinues his action. The judnnent in sucn case is no more than an agreement 
not to proceed farther in that suit against that particular defendant, and ia not a bar to 
any future action against theseme party. Black on Judgments, 839 (1891 ). An aiq>ear- 
ance after a discontinuance waives it; and taking a final judgment for the luuuswered 
part of a csnae of action, at any time during the term, will prevent a dtscontin nance, if 
anch judgment be taken before the entry of a discontinuance. HcDougle v. Gates, 21 
Ind. 66 ( 1863). 

(22) It now means that which is offered by a defendant as sufficient to defeat the com- 

rlaint by denying, justifying or cottCcsMng and avoiding the action. Brower v. Nellis, 
Ind. 326 (tS^). King v. Bell, 13 Neb. 414 (1SS2). 
(33) [The opening of a case before witueases.] 
1268 
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with a small grammatical inaccuracy,) the right of the demandant, the only 
one expressly mentioned in the pleadings, or else denies his own right to be 
such as is suggested by the count of the demandant. And in writs of 
right(«) the tenant always comes and defends the right of the demandant 
and his seisin, juspradicH S. el seisinam ipsius, (p)(2^ (or else the seisin of 
his ancestor upon which he counts, as the case may be,) and the demandant 
may reply that the tenant unjustly defends his, the demandant's, right, and 
the seisin on which he counts, (^) All which is extremely clear if we under- 
stand by defence an opposition or denial, but it is otherwise inexplicably dilB- 
cuh.(^) 

The courts were formerly very nice and curious with respect to the nature 
of the defence; so that if no defence was made, though a sufficient plea was 
pleaded, the plaintiff should recover jndgment;(r) and therefore tile book 
entitled nova narraiiones or the nejo tafysXs) at the end of almost every count, 
narralio, or tale, subjoins such defence as is proper for the defendant to 
make. For a general defence or denial was not prudent in every situation, 
since thereby the propriety of the writ, the competency of the plaintiff, and 
the cognizance of the court, were allowed. By defending the force 
and injury, +the defendant waived all pleas of m)snomer;(0 by [*298 
defending the damages, all exceptions to the person of the plaintiff; 
and by defending either one or the other when and -where it should behoove 
htm, he acknowledged the jurisdiction of the court.(») But of late years 
these niceties have been very deservedly discountenanced, (w) though they 
still seem to be law, if insisted on.(jir) 

Before defence made, if at all, cognisance of the suit must be daimed or 
demanded; when any person or body corporate hath the franchise, not only 
of holding pleas wil^in a particular limited jurisdiction, but also of the 
cognizance of pleas: and that, either without any words exclusive of other 
courts, which entitles the lord of the franchise, whenever any suit that 
belongs to his jurisdiction is commenced in the courts at Westminster, to 
demand the cognizance thereof; or with such exclusive words, which also 
entitle the defendant to plead to the jurisdiction of the court. (_>■) Upon this 
claim of cognizance, if allowed, all proceedings shall cease in the superior 
court, and &e plaintiff is lefl at liberty to pursue his remedy in the special 
jurisdiction. As when a scholar, or other privileged person, of the univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge, is impleaded in the courts at Westminster for 
any cause of action whatsoever, unless upon a question of freehold. («)( 25) 
In these cases, by the charter of those learned bodies, confirmed by act of 
parliament, the chancellor or vice-chancellor may put in a claim of cognizance; 
which, if made in due time and form and with due proof of the facts alleged, 
is regularly allowed by the courts.(a)(26) It must be demanded before full 
defence is made(i) or imparlance prayed; for these are a submission to the 
jurisdiction of the superior court, and the delay is a laches in the 

(n) Append. No. I. jS. ofpfc; tt ver laitt itiill dffenik Ici(Iiiiwiga,jI <iMrm le 

JD Co. Entr. 182. fdtt (Me daire mptmitu; Hper kaU ami ddmSe outt 

Id) Jfov.Nar.TX). edit. MU. gaant H lUtrera. U aeespU la pebr Oe eautdt eammHn 

(0) The true reMonotthla, Mn Booth, Ion Real on trier loitr rlt- JfodTeMoi CHr. «», edit UM. Bee 

Acflons, M, 112,) I could never jet flod ; nllttle did alKi Co. IJtt 127. [Tiuidiited In the text.] 



benndcntandorpilDclplal (w)aBlk,21T. Lonl Rayin. 2BZ. 
ifi fji iiti in. (I) Cutb. 280, ' — ' " "' 



!) Cutb. 280. Lord RaTm. 3 

, _ '-'-- toTm-Ba*. 10 Mod 

I) Tbelo^. dig. I. U. c I. pe^. UT. M See [aigeSS. 



«tif[ <ItfemU tart <t Jartt. lume Oayl enlendrt g»a M fb) Rwt. US, etc 1 CUKr on PI. 3M. 
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♦299] lord of the franchise, and it will -not be *aUowed if it occasions a 
failure of justice, (f) or if an action be brought against the person 
himself who claims the franchise, unless he hath also a power in such cases 
of making another judge.(rf)(27) 

After defence made, the defendant must put in his f^a. But before he 
defends, if the suit is commenced by capias or latitat, without any special 
original, he is entitled to demand one i»(/ar/<tM«,(0 or licenlia loquenai,{2^) 
and may before he pleads have more time granted ^- consent of the court, to 
see if he can end the matter amicably without further suit, by talking with 
the plaintiff; a practice which is^) supposed to have arisen from a principle 
of religion in obedience to that precept of the gospel, " Agree with thine 
adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the way with him, "(f) And it may 
be observed that this gospel precept has a plain reference to the Roman law 
of the twelve tables, which expre^y directed the plaintiff and defendant to 
make up the matter while they were in the way, or going to the pnetor, — 
tuvia. rem iiti pacuntoralo. There are also many otho* previous steps which 
may be taken by a defendant before he puts in his plea. He may, in real 
actions, demand a vien< of the thing in question, in order to ascertain its 
identity and other circumstances. He may crave oyeri^k) of the writ, or of 
the bond, or other specialty upon which the action is brought; that is, to 
hear it read to him ; the generality of defendants in the times of ancient sim- 
plicity being supposed incapable to read it themselves, whereupon the whole 
is entered verbatim upon the record, and the defendant may take advantage 
of any condition or other part of it, not stated in the plaintiff's 
*3oo] declaration. (39) *In real actions also the tenant may pray in aid, or 



Awe itemau. [I «lU tell rou ■ 
nnmeTtr m pope and he eommi 

idtnali cune to blm w 



■nd he eommitWd > itreat crime, 

— „ 11 cune to blm uid nid: ■•■nioa 

trespam brought BgalnrtbJm- hut ritmed:" Bodhe iiald : " Judge me" and thei 

•elf, which vae dinllotred, becBiuo he shoald not antwered, "WeF&Dnot, ftv thon ut (he head of the 

bejodge LnhLiown caow. The anpunent iwed b^ church; judge thyielf.'' And the apoitle Mid' "I 

•ergeantKolfBonbshalfof ihecoRnlianoeleeurioaa lenteiice myMlf to be burned:" and burnad ba 

and woitb tniucriblng ;~J«a vout dtrai un /aUt. wu. *t>d atterwaid* he Taa made a Mint. And la 

■^"^ /'■'^^"^ "5 ypt.^.aiwUJhtf KB omnd thatcaae be was hli own Judn and (berafote It la 

oAwx, et le earditiaii vindmU a lui/ ft aitmina a biu, not ImpRiper tt»t a mui ■Gauld iudn hln^t I 

■'vteeaM:" audit, "jiiaicaTM:"di!» dlto^eM.-ium (<J Append. No. III. It. 

pMnmiui, oiifa eaput a ecdaiie: Jadlca Mpntm." ct If) Otlb. BItt. Com. PL M. 

. TapoiM aS. •■jaUieB «e eremariT- a fliU mntbwtu*.' (a) Matt T. JS. 

(f ajnn fuil un ta^d. Bl lu ceo aa il fail ton juft (A) Aj^nd. No. m, j 6. 



(27) Btitaparty may waive audpreclnde himself from taking any objection to a (led- 
non on thia account; for if a defendant agree to refer the matter to the plaintiff, he can- 
not object to the award that the plaintiff was a judge in his own cause Tbua. in 
Matthew f. Olletton, (4 Mod. aj6. Comb. ai8 Hardr. 44,) which was an action of debt 
upon an award, and a verdict for the plaintiff ; and, upon its being moved in arrest of judg- 
ment, the exception taken waa tliat the matter in difference was referred to the plaintiff 
himBclf, who made an award. Sfd non allocatur [But is not discussed]. And the case 
ot sergeant Harda was remembered by Dolben, Justice,— viz. ;— The sergeant look a horse 
from my lord of Canterbury's bailiff for a deodand, and the archbishop brought hia action; 
and, it cominj? to a trial at the assizes in Kent, the sergeant, by rule of court, referred it 
to the archbishop, to set the price of the horse, which was done accordingly and the 
sergeant afterwards moved the court to set aade the award for the reason now offered: 
but it waa denied by lord Hale and per tolam curiam [By the whole court].— Chitpv. 
Where the judge granting an order in a case to which he is a party, as well as judge, and 
joins in the application for the order, even though he be a party merely in an official 
capacity, the order is void. Nor is the defendant eatopped because the orfer was entered 
by consent of his counsel. Converse v. McArthur, 17 N. Y, (Barbour) 411 (1854) 

(38) [Liberty of speaking.] 

(19) But now a defendant is not allowed oyer of the teril. 1 B. & P. 646. 3 B. St P. 
395' 7 Bast, 383. As to the demand and givmg of oyer, and the manner of setting out 
deeds, etc. therein, see I Saund. 9, (1,1389. (3.) a Saund. 9, (ia,l (it.) 46,(7,) 166. (i > 
405. (1,) 4to. (a.) Tidd. 8 ed. 635 to 638. and Index, Kt, Oyer, i Chitt. on PI. 369 to 
375— CbiTTY. If the defendant demand oyer of the writ, the plaintiff might proceed 
as if no such demand had been made. Wilson fl al. v. Moore el al.. jt N. C. 560 ( 1875). 
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call for assistance of auother, to help him to plead, because of the feeble- 
ness or imbecility of his own estate. Thus, a tenant for life may pray 
in aid of him that hath the inheritance in remainder or reversion; and an 
incumbent may pray in aid of the patron and ordinary; that is, that they 
shall be joined in the action and help to defend the title. (30) Voucher also 
is the calling in of some person to answer the action that hath warranted ttie 
title to the tenant or defendant. This we still make use of in the form of 
common recoveries,(0 which are grounded on a writ of entry; a species of 
action that we may remember relies chiefly on the weakness of the tenant's 
title, who therefore vouches another person to warrant it. If the voudiee 
appears, he is made defendant instead of the voucher; but if he afterwards 
makes default, recovery shall be had against the original defendant, and he 
shall recover over an equivalent in value against the deficient vouchee. In 
assizes, indeed, where the principal question is, whether the demandant or 
his ancestors were or were not in possession till the ouster happened, and the 
title of the tenant is little (if at all) discussed, there no voucher is allowed; 
but the tenant may bring a writ of warrantia charUe against the warrantor, 
to compel him to assist him with a good plea or defence, or else to render 
damages and the value of the land, if recovered against the tenant. (^X3^) 
In many real actions also,(/) brought by or against an infent under the age 
of twenty-one years, and also in actions of debt brought against him, as heir 
to any deceased ancestor, either party may suggest the nonage of the in&nt, 
and pray that the proceedings may be deferr^ till his full age; or (in onr 
legal phrase) that the infant may have his age, and that the ^m>/ may dSeMur-, 
that is, that the pleadings may be stayed; and then thej' shall not proceed 
till his full age, unless it be apparent that he cannot be prejudiced there- 
by.(m)(32) But, by the statutes of Westm. i, 3 Edw. I. c. 46, and of 
Glocester, 6 Edw. I, c. a, in writs of entry sur disseisin in some 
particular cases, and in actions ancestral brought by *an infant, the ^301 
parol shall not demur: otherwise he might be deforced of his whole 
property, and even want a maintenance till he came of age. So likewise in 
a writ of dower the heir shall not have his age, for it is necessary that the 
widow's claim be immediately determined, else she may want a present snb- 
sistence.(ff) Nor shall an infant patron have it in a guan impeditXo) since 
the law holds it necessary and expedient that the church be immediately 
fiUed.(33) 

When these proceedings are over, the defendant must then put m his 
excuse or plea. Pleas are of two sorts; dilatory pleas, and pleas to the action. 
Dilatory pleas are such as tend merely to delay or put off the suit, by ques- 
tioning the propriety of the remedy, rather than by denying the injury: pleas 
to the action are such as dispute the very cause of suit. The former cannot 
be pleaded after a general imparlance, (34) which is an ai^nowledgment of 



(<) Book II. Append. N< 
t) p. N. B. 1*, 
ii) njer, M7. 



iM) mum, L. tao. 

(n) t BolL Abt. 1ST. 
\o) lUd. US. 



(30) De Lancey v. Ganong, s Seld. 9, 16 (1853). 

(31) Chapman v. Holmes, 5 N. J. Hals. 31 (1838). 

(33) Or unless fais K°Brdiaii or next friend ndsfytlie court that it will be for his benefit 
Tesder v. Wise, 3 B^nd (Md ) 43 (1835). 

The general assembly of Maryland faaTCmade a nuterial alteration in the tn-exiatinf 
law in relation to the sale of real estate descended, or deviaed to in&nta, b;^ virtnally 
abolishing the infant's privilege of having the parol to demw in a ereditor'i ndt Tcaricr 
V. Wise, 3 Bland (Md.) « (1835). 

(31) And now, indeed, by statate 11 Geo. IV. and i W. IV. c. 47, s. 10, the pw«l shaU 
not (temtir in any action.— Kaxn. 

(34) If the defendant wish to pKacrre his right to Rich a tJea he mut vary hit fbrm ot 
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the propriety of the action. For imparlances are either ^«»ia/, of which we 
have before spoken, and which are granted of course; or special, with a sav- 
ing of all exceptions to the writ or count, which may be granted by the 
prothonotaiy; or they may be still more special, with a saving of all excep- 
tions whatsoever which are granted at the discretion of the court (^) 

I. Dilatory pleas are,(35) i. To theywnWK-ft'tinof thecourt; ailing, that 
it ought not to hold plea of this injury, it arising in Wales or beyond sea; or 
because the land in question is of ancient demesne, and ought only to be de- 
manded in the lord's court, etc. 2. To the disability of the plaintiff, by 
reason whereof he is incapable to commence or continue the suit; as, that he 
is an alien enemy, outlawed, excommunicated, attainted of treason or felony, 
under & pramunire, not in rentm natura, (^36) (being only a fictitious person,) 

an infant, afeme-covert, oramonk professed. (37) 3. la aia/emenf, 
♦302] which abatement is either of the *wnt or the count, for some defect 

in one of them; as by misnaming the defendant, which is called a 
•misnomer: giving him a wrong addition, as esquire instead of knight; or 
other want of form in any material respect. (38) Or it may be that the 

(p) 12 Hod. liW 

pravcr, bj making it with the reaenratioii of his right, and asking a special impariance, 
which must be entered on the record. Cbamberlin v. Hite, 5 Watts (Pa.) 374 (1837), 

(35) These pleas are not favored by the courts; and they must be filed within fonrdaya 
af^r the day upon which the declaration is delivered, boUi days being inclnsive. I T. R. 
'77- 5 T. R. aio.— Chitty. 

(36] [In the nature of things, or in the world.] 

(37) As to this plea, see i Chit, on PI. 387, 3S8. Whenever the subject-matter of the 
plea or defence is that the plaintiff cannot maintain any action ai any time, in respect of 
the supposed cause of action, it may, and usnallv should, be pleaded in bar; but matter 
which merely defeats the present proceeding and does not show that the plaintiff is for- 
ever precluded should in general be pleaded in abaiement. 4 T. R. aa7. Some matter) 
may be pleaded eitherin abatement or bar; as outlawry for felony, alien enemy, or at- 
tainder, etc. Bac. Abr. Abatement, N. Com. Dig. Abatement, K. 

The defendant may also plead in abatement his or her own personal disability; as in 
case of coverture, when the husband ought to have been joined. 3 T. R. 637. Bac. Abr. 
Abatement, G.— Chitty. Binns' Justice, (Brightly 10 ed.} 7a (1895), 

(38) Pleas in abatement to the writ are so tenned rather from their effects than from 
their being strictly such pleas; for, as oyer of the writ can no longer be craved, no ob- 
jection can be taken by plea to matter which is merelv contained in the writ. 3 B. & P. 
399. I B. & P. 645. But if the mistake in the writ be carried also into the declaration, 
or, rather, if the declaration, which is presumed to correspond with the writ or bill, be 
incorrect in respect of some extrinsic matter, it is then open to the defendant to plead in 
abatement to the writ or bill, ( i B. & P. 648;) and as to such pleas, see i ChiL on PI. 
3^ to 394. Consequently, a misnomer of the defendant, or giving him a wrong ad- 
dition, or other want of form, in the writ, unless it be contained in the declaration, 



I not now pleadable in abatement. See i Saund. 318, n. 3. 3 B. & P. 395. And 
ihe defendant, to take advantage of any defect in the writ, should, in general, before 
appearance move to set it aside for irregularity, i B. & P. 647. 5 Moore, iW. — Chittv. 



It now the writ itself may be amended; and fiirther restrictions have, by the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act, 1853, been impeded on pleas in abatement in addition to those 
previously imposed by statute 3 & 4 W. IV, c. 43. By that statute (s. 8) no plea in abate- 
ment for the non-joinder of anv person as a codefendaat shall be allowed unless it shall 
be stated in such plea that such person is resident within the jurisdiction of the court, 
and unless the place of residence of such person shall be stated with certainty in an 
affidavit verifjdng the plea. And, by s. 11, no plea in abatement for a misnomer shall be 
allowed in any personal action; but, in all cases in which a misnomer wonld but forthat 
act have been pleadable, the defendant may cause the declaration to be amended at the 
cost of the plaintiff, by inseriing the right name upon o judge's summons founded on an 
afGdavit of the right name. And, by 3. 13, in lul actions upon bills of exchange or 
promissory notes or other written instruments, the parties to wnich are designated by the 
initials or some contraction of the Christian or first name, it is sufficient in every affida- 
vit to bold to bail, and in the process or declaration to designate such persons by thesame 
initial letter orcontiactionof the Christian or first name.— Strwakt. See McKenna v. 
Piak, I How. (U. S.) 341-247 (1843). 
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plaintiff is deed; for the death of either party is at once aii abatement of the 
suit. (39) And in actions merely personal, arising ^jr i^/ri:i![>, (40) forwrongs 
actually done or committed by the defendant, as trespass, battery, and slander, 
the rule is that actio personalis morilur cum persona; {g)(^^i) and it never 
shall be revived either by or against the executors or other representatives. 
For neither the executors of tiic plaintiff have received, nor those of the 
defendant have committed, in their own personal capacity, any manner of 
wrong or injury. (42) But in actions arising ex confractuX^i) by breach of 
promise, and the Uke, where the right descends to the representatives of the 
plaintiff, and those of the defendant have assets to answer the demand, 
though the suits shall abate by the death of the parties, yet they may be 
revived against or by the executors:Cr)(44) being indeed rather actions 
against the property than the person, in which the executors have now the 
same interest that their testator had before. (45) 

These pleas to the jurisdiction, to the disability, or in abatement, were 
fisrmerly very often used as mere dilatory pleas, without any foundation of 
truth, and calculated only for delay; but now, by statute 4 & 5 Anne, c. 16, 
no dilatory plea is to be admitted without affidavit made of the truth thereof, 
or some probable matter shown to the coort to induce them to believe it 



(39) But, now, bj the Common-Law Procedure Act, 1852, an action shall no lODger 
abate by the death of either party, bnt mav be contiiiued by the It^al repieaentative of 
■ole plaintiff on hia enteriug (by leave of Uie conrt) a suggestion of the plaintiff 's death 
on the record; or by a survivinR plaintiff when the cause of action BorviTea; or against 
the legal representative of a detendent.— StewasT, 

(40T FFrom wrong done.J 

(41 j [A peiBonal action dies with the person,] An exception to this rule is the statutory 

firovision, giving the right of action to the representativee against any party wbo wrong- 
nlly causes the death of the decedent. Curry v. Hannington, 33 Watts (W. Va.) i8 
(1883). Hadlcy v. Bryais Adm'rs, 58 Ala. 186 (Clark, 1877). Watson v. Loop, it Tex. 
(HarUey) 14 (1854). Wilson v. Knox, 11 N. H. 35a (1S45). Where the plaintiff in an 
action — Uie cause of which does not by law survive — obtainsa judgment, and the defend- 
ant institutes a review of the action, the death of the original plaintifi will not defeat the 
action of review. Knox f. Knox, 11 N. H. 353 (1845). Broom's Parties to Actions, 387. 

(42) By statute 3 & 4 W. IV. < ■ - - 

[nay be maintained by the cxeci 
to his real estate in his lifetii 
months before death and the action brought within one year after the time of the 
death; and an action of trespass, or trespass on the case, may also be maintained against 
executors or administrators tor wrongs committed by the deceased to another's property, 
real or_personal, such injury having Seen committed within six months of the death and 
the action brought within six months after administration taken, — Stswart. See Bige- 
low on Fraud, vol. i, 330, 471. By statutes in England and in this country, representa- 
tives of the deceased party may bnng an action for any injury done to the personal estate 
of the deceased in his lifetime, whereby it has become less beneficial. Carry v. Man- 
nington, 23 W. Va. (Watts) 18 (1883). Pettsf. Ison, u Ga. (Cobb) 153 (1852). Under 
the statnte laws of Iowa (taws of 1863, p. aig) no cause of action tiihei ejr conlrac/u [From 
contract] or ex delicto [From tort] abates by the death of either patty, if from the legal 
nature of the case it can survive. Hence, an action of seduction commenced by the 
injured party who died during its pendency, survived to her administrator. Sbafer v. 
Grimes, 3^ Iowa, 553 (Stites, 1867). Action against a town for peisonat injutr caused 
by defect in a highway will not, under the statutes of Maine, (c 87, sec 8, of the R. S. 
ot' 1857, ) abate by the death of the plaintiff, but may be prosecuted by the administrator 
or executor of the deceased. Booper v. Gorfaam, 45 Hubbard (Me.) 314 (1858). Some 
mistakes in a declaration, such as would be amendable on motion, should be pleaded in 
abatement. Kempton v. Saving's Inst., 53 N. H. 589 (Shirley, 1873). 
(43I [Prom contract.] 

. . y the intestate in bis life ti 

C) 497 (1825). Elar. Rand,4N. H.s6(i8a7). 
^45) Browne's Actions of Law, 361. 
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true. (46) And with respect to the jAeas themselves, it is a. rule, that no ex- 
ception shall be admitted against a declaration or writ, unless the defendant 
will in the same plea give the plaintiff a better;(j)(47) that is, show him how 
it might be amended, that there may not be two objections upon the same 
account. Neither, by statute 8 & 9 W. HI, c. 31, shall any plea in abate- 
ment be admitted in any suit for partition of lands; nor shall the same be 

abated by reason of the death of any tenant. 
*303] *AII pleas to the jurisdiction conclude to the cognizance of the 
court: praying "judgment, whether the court will have further cog- 
nizance of the suit:" pleas to the disability conclude to the person; by praying 
"judgment, if the said A. the plaintiff ought to be answered;" and pleas in 
al»tement (when the suit is by original) conclude to the writ or declaration; 
by praying ' ' judgment of the writ, or declaration, and that the same may be 
qu^Iie^," cassetur, made void, or abated; but, if the action be by bill, the 
plea must pray "judgment of the bill," and not of the declaration; the bill 
being here the origin^, and the declaration only a copy of the bill. 

When these dilatory pleas are allowed, the cause is either dismissed from 
that jurisdiction; or the plaintiff is stayed till his disability be removed; or 
he is obliged to sue out a new writ, by leave obtained from the court:(/) or 
to amend and new-frame his declaration. But when on the other hand they 
are overruled as frivolous, the defendant has judgment of respondeat ouster, 
or to answer over in some better manner. (48) It is then incumbent on him 
to plead. 

3. A plea to the lu^um; that is, to answer to the merits of the comjdaint. 
This is done by coiifessing or denying it. 

A confession of the whole complaint is not very usual, for then the 

defiendant would probably end the matter sooner, or not plead at all, but 

suffer judgment to go by default. Yet sometimes, after tender and refill 

of a debt, if the creditor harasses his debtor with an action, it then becomes 

necessary for the defendant to acknowledge the debt, and [dead the tender; 

adding, that he has always been ready, lout temps prist, and still is ready, 

uncore prist, to discharge it: for a tender by the debtor and refusal by the 

creditor will in all cases discharge the costs, (») but not the debt itself; (49) 

though in some particular cases the creditor will totally lose his 

♦304] money, (v) (50) *But frequentiy the defendant confesses one part of 

(t) Browol. lat. (■) IVentr.n. 

{(j Co. Entr. 271. (g) Utt. { SSB. Co. UtL 20t. 

(46) Sham pleas ore not dilatory pleas within the statute, and an afSdavit is not necca- 
aary ia all cases: thus, a plea of pnvilege as an attorney of the some conrt, to be aued hj 
bill, it is supposed does not require an affidavit. 3 B. & P. 397. i Chit, on PL 401. As 
to the form of the affidavit, see i Chit, on PI. 40a. Tidd, 8 ed. 693,— ChiTTv. 



be counted down. A bag for the money will do, but not a pocket. Bakeman v. Pooler, 
IS N. Y. 638 (WendalJ, 1836). 

{50) That is to say, if the only rleht which A. has to the money arise from the ofler 
which B. makes to him of it, and ue once refuse to accept that offer, he thereby loses 
•11 right, and of course can bring no action. The case pnt by lord Coke is, "If A., 
Tinthout any loane, debt, or duiie preceding, infeoff B. of land, upon condition for the 
payment of a hundred pounds to B., in nature 0/ a gratuitie or gift, in tfaat case if be 
(A.) tender the hundred pounds to him (B.) according to the condition, and he refuseth 
it, B. hath no remedie therefor." Here B. had primarily no title to the land or the 
money: if be does not accent it, therefore, when ofCered, no debt is due to bim, bnt A. 
by the ofier has discharged nis land from that burden wlucfa he had voluntarily imposed 
On it Bnt supposing the land to have been mot^aged by A, to B, for money lent, which 

A. !■ to repay on a certain day, then if the money is duly tendered on the ^y and 
refused, A. Soall have his land again, becanse he has performed the condition; bnt itill 

B. may bring an action for his money. 
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the complaint, (1^- a cognovit acHonem^^i) in respect thereof,) and traverses 
or denies the rest: in order to avoid the expense of carrying that part 

(51) [He hath kcknowledged the actumj 



The pica of tender mnat always, except in the caae above aappoeed, be accMnpanicd 
hj a bnn^ng of the sum tendered into conrt, or the plea is a mere nnllity; and t>ioueh 
the plaintiff denies that the tender was made before he comtnenced the action, or diB- 
putCB the anffidency of the stun tendered, and therefore eoeo on with the action, Btill he 
la entitled to take Uiat snm out of court at once, which Uie defendant by the tender has 
admitted to be faia due. If, however, he neclecte to do so, and a verdict on either point 
Bhould pass for the defendant, the court will then lay hold of the money as a security 
for the defendant's costs. I« Grew v. Cook, i B. & P. 33a. See also Birks v. Trippet, 
I Sannd. Rep. 33, a. note.— Colbkidgb. 

As to the form and requlrites of this plea in aaanmpsit, see 3 Chit on PI. 4th ed. 993; 
in debt, id. 955, and Lee, Prac, Diet, tit "Tender;" and as to the payment of money into 
conrt on, see Tidd, 8th ed. Index, tit "Money;" I,ee, Dirt. tit. " Payment of Money into 
Conrt" As to the replication, etc., see also 3 Chit on PI. 1151 to 1156, and Lee. Diet 
tit "Tender." 

While the general nde is, that it is eaaential to the validity of a tender that the money 
be actually produced and proffered to the plaintiff, yet it is well settl^ that the produc- 
tion of the money is disp^ised with if the party is reodv and willing to pay the same, 
and is about to ^oduce it, but is prevented by the creditor's declaring that he will not 
receive it. 

Rudolph f. Wagner, 36 Ala. (Shepherd) 703 (i860). 

Tender of the whole amonnt, principal and interest, at any time after the debt falla 
dne, but before suit bronght, stops the interest, and discharges the party from costs of a 
Bubseqaent suit Idem. Raymond v. BernaTd, i3 Johns. 374 (1815). 

If suit is brought on the obligation, the obligor must keep his tender good by having 
the money before the court on the trial. St. L. K. & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Clark, 119 Mo. 
(Brown) 372 {1893). 

The osnal tender should not be conditioned. Cothray v. Scanlon, 34 Ga. 555. Ths 
refusal of an absolnte tender of the amonnt dne on a mortgage operates as a discharge of 
the lien, altbough the tender be not afterwards kept good. Potts v. Flaiated, 30 Mich. 
149 (1874); if the refusal be not absolute nor unreasonable, the security is not necessarily 
dlschaifred. Waldron v. Murphy, 40 Mich. 66B (1879). The money should be at hand 
and capable of immediate delivery. 3 Sap. 47 (1803). If a place be not fixed for the 
paytribnt of the debt, it Is the dnty of the debtor to offer to pay the creditor wherever he 
may be, in order that the tender be good. King v. Finch, 60 Ind. 430 (1878). 

An actual production of the money is not necessary if, in making the offM, the credi- 
tor refuse to receive it. Hazard 11. Loring, ro Cash. (Mass. ) 267. 

As questions relative to the Under of a debt or money ere (rf'so frequent occurrence, we 
will courider the respertive rules and decisions under die fallowing heads: 1st. Whatisa 
good tender. 3d. In what cases it may be made. And lastly, the effect and advantages 
gained by it, and how these may be superseded. 

I. What 13 a Good Tbmdbk. — It is s general rule, that, in order to constitute a good 
legal tender, the party should not only M ready to pay, and make an ofinal offer of the 
sum doe, but actually produce the same, unless such production be dispensed with by 
the express declaration of the creditor that he will not accept it, or by some equivalent 
act ro East, 101. 5 Esp. R. 48. 3 T. R. 684. Peake, C. N. P. 88. 1 Cromp. 153. 3 
M. & S. 86. 7 Moore, 59. If the plaintiff do not object to receive the money, it is not 
sufficient for the defendant to prove that he had the money with him and held it in a bag 
under his arm: he ought to have laid it down for him. Id. ibid. Bull. N. P. 157. 6 Bap. 
46. If A. sa^, " I am not aware of the exact balance, but if any be due I am ready to 
pay it," this is no tender. 15 East, 438. 

With respect to the nature of the money tendered, it should be in the cnirent coin of 
the realm, and not in bouk-notes; and see the 56 Geo. III. c. 68, s. 11, by which gold 
coin is declared to be the only legal tender. But a tender in bank-notes is good unless 
particularly objerted to on that account at the time. 3 T. R. 554. 9 B. & P. 526. So is 
a tender of foreign coin made cunent here by royal proclamation. 5 Rep. 114, b. So 
is a tender of provincial bank-notes, or a draft' on a banker, unless so objected to. Peake 
N. P. 3d ed. 339. Tidd, Sth ed. 187, n. f. It seems that as any money coined at the mint 
upon which there is the king's stamp is good, and that all such money is good in propor- 
tion to its value, without a proclamation, such mone^ would be a good tender. 3 Salk. 446. 
With re^>ect to the amount of Uie sum tendered, it should in general be an offer of Iht 
^cifie sum due, nnoualified by any circumstance whatever; and therefore tendenng a 
uxgeT sum, and making cross-demand, is insufficient. 3 D. & R. 305, A tender of 30/. 
In bank-tuMcs, with a teqsest to pay over the difference of fifteen guineas, is not a good 
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to a formal trial, which he has do ground to litigate. A species of this sort 
of confession is the payment of money into a>urt:{w) which is for the most' 

(u} etfl. Piul. K«K. (edit. lalT) 301. 1 Keb. GW. a>lk. »tS. 

tender H to the fifteea gniocKi, tbongh it would have been otbemise if the tender had 
been in gtaneas. 3 Camp. 70. i Camp. 181. 6 Taunt 336. But a tender of a larger 
sum generally is rood. 5 Rep. 114. 8 T. R. 68^; ted vide a E«p. 711. And a tender cf 
a larger sum, and asking change, is good, provided the creditor do not object to it on 
that account, but only demands a larger sum. 6 Taunt 136. Peake C, N. P. SS. lEsp.Cyli 
3 Camp. 70; and see i Gow. C. N. P, iii. A tender of a enm to A., indudingbotn a debt 
due toA., B., andC. and also a debt due to C, is a goodtenderofthedcbt due to the three, 
(3 T. R. 683;) and if several creditors, to whom monej is due in the same right, assemble 
for the purpose of demanding p^ment a tender of the gross sum, which tuey all refuse 
on account of the insufficiency of the amount, is good. Peake C. SS. a T. R. 414. 

To constitute a good tender, it must be an unconditional one in payment of the debt; 
and therefore where a tender of payment was made, accompanied with a protestation 
against the right of the party to receive it, it was held insufficient. 3 Esp. C 91. So la 
a tender accompanied with the demand of a receipt in full. Is Esp. Rep. 48. 3 Camp. 
31; sed vide Peake C. 179. Stark, on Evid. part 4, 1393, n. (g),] or npon condition that 
it shall be received as the whole of the balance due, (4 C^™P- ^5^) or that a partjcular 
document shall be given up to be cancelled, a Camp. 31. To constitute a good tender 
of stock, the buyer must be called on opening the books, (i Stra. 333,} and the defendant 
must do all in lus power to make it good, i Stra. 504. 

Witb respect to the litne of the tender, it should be observed that, in order to avoid the 
defendant's liability to damages for the non-performance of the contract, it should be 
made in the very Qme agreed u^n for the performance of snch contract: a tender after 
such time only goes in mitigation of damages for the breach of the contract, and not 
even then if the tender be not made before the writ sued out. 7 Taunt 487. See at Jac. 
I. c. 16, a. 5. It is said to have been decided by Buller, J., that a tender on the day the 
bill la filed is not available, there being no fraction of a day, {Imp. K. B. 334;) conse- 
quently, if payment of a bill has been demanded on the day it was due, and the acceptor 
plead a sutraequeut tender, it will not avail. 8 Bast, 168. 5 Taunt. 340. I Marsh, Rep. 
36. I Saund. 33, a., note 3, But that doctrine is not law; and it is no answer to a plea 
of tender that tbe plaintiff had, before the tender, instructed his attorney to sue out the 
writ, and that the attorney had applied before the tender for the writ which was after- 
wards sued out, (8 r. R. 619;) and if the plaintiff brings bis action, and diacontinnea it 
and commences another, a tender before the latter action is good, i Moore, 300. To 
constitute a good tender of stock, it should be made on the very day, ( i Stra. 579; ) and 
at the last part of the day it can be accapted. 3 id. 777, 83a. Any party, being an agent 
of the debtor, may tender the money. 3 M. & S. 86. 

With respect to the persons to aiAom the tender should be made, it will suffice if It be 
to the creditor or any authorized agent, i Camp. 477. Tender to an attorney, author- 
ised to issue out a writ, etc, is good. Dougl. 623. And a tender to an agent has been 
held good although the principal had previously prohibited the agent from receiving the 
money if offered, the principal havinr put his business into the hands of hia attorney. 
5 Taunt 307. I Marsh. 55. S. C. A bailiff, who makes a distress, cannot delegate lus 
authority: therefore a tender to his agent is insufficient, (6 Bap. 95;] and a tender to one 
of several creditors is a tender to all, 3 T. R. 6S3. 

adly. In what Cases a Trndsk may bs mads with Effsct.— In general, a tender 
can only be made with effect in cases where the demand is of a liquidated sum, or of a 
sum capable of liquidation by computation. See a Burr. ii30. Therefore a tender can- 
not be pleaded to an action for general damages upon a contract, ( i Vent. 356. a Bla. 
Rep. 837. 3 B. & P. 334. 3 B. & P. 14;) or in covenant, unless for the payment of 
money, (7 Tsunt 4S6. 1 Moore, 300, S. C. 5 Mod. iS. i Lord Raym. 566. 12 Mod. 
376. 3 H. Bla. 837;) or for a tort, (a Stra. 7B7, 906. 7 T. R. 335,) or trespass, a Wila. 
115. It cannot be pleaded to an action for dilapidations, (ST. R. 47. Stra. 906;) or for 
not repairing, {a Salk. 596;) or against a carrier for goods spoiled, thourh the tender 
should be of the invoice -price, (a B. & P. 334;) or for not delivering goods at a certain 
price per ton, (3 B. &. P. 14;) or in an action for a false return, (7 T. R. 335;) or for 
mesne profits, a Wils. 115. But in assumpsit against a carrier for not delivering goods, 
the defendant having advertised that he would not be answerable for any goods beyond 
the value of aol. unless they were entered and paid for accordingly, a tender of the aol. 
would, it aeems, be available, i H. Bla. 399. So a tender may be made with effect to a 
demand for navigation calls, (7 T. R. 36. i Stra. 14a,) or in an action for principal and 
interest due on oonds for payment of moneys by instolmcnta. 3 Burr. 1370. So th« 
penalty of a bond may with effect be tendered, a Bla. 1 190. So the arrears of a bond for 
40/. payable by $1. per anunm. 3 Stra. 814. So a tender may with efiect be made in 
covenant for rent or for the advanced rent of 5/. per acre for ploughing meadow-grounds. 
_ „ _.. =__ _™. .», _ „ A , .^ „ .. _ - "5 alio on , 



3 H. Bla. 837. 7 Taunt. 486. 1 Moore, aoo, S. C. ; and vide a Salk. 596. 
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part necessary upon pleading a tender, and is itself a Icind of tender to the 
plaintjff,(52) by paying into the hands of the proper officer of the court 

(5>) The Hllowiag the defendant to ^y moner into conrt was introduced for the 
purpose of avoiding the hazard of proving a tender; and in all caacs whne there has 
been no tender, or the tender cannot be proved, it should not be pleaded, but the defend- 
ant shonld merely pa^ the admitted claim into court. The cases iti which the proceed- 
ing ia allowed are similar to those in which a tender may be pleaded, and which will be 
fonnd iupra, note (50). One case, however, should be noticed, viz., where the goods 
have been taken under a mistake without any losa to the owner, the court, upon motion, 
will stay the proceedings in an action of trespass a^nst a public officer, upon the 
defendant's undertaking to restore them or to pay their full value with the costs of the 
action. 7 T. R. 53.— Chitty. 

policy of insurance, (19 Geo. 11, c. 37, s, 7. 3 Taunt. 317;) or in debt for penalty for 
exercising trade contrary to ^ Bliz, c. 4. (i Butt. 431;) or for penalty on game-laws, being 
actions popular, and not qui lam. 3 H. Bla. 1053. 1 Stra. 1117. Where a party has 
wrongfully poeewssed himself of gooda. no tender of freight is necessary in order to enable 
the^party to maintain the action. 3 T. R. 385. Justices of the peace, and in like manner 
exase and custom-house officers, and surveyors of highways, are enabled by several 
statutes to tender amends for any thing done by them in the execution of their offices. 
See ante, i book, 354, n. 37, e/ seq. Also by the >i Jac, I. c. 16, s. 5, in case of involun- 
tary trespasses, tender of amends m^ be made. See ante, 16. 

Lastly, As TO The Bppkct of a Tendhk, and tbb Advamtacbs acquirkd bv it.— 
It ^onld in the first [riscc be observed that the debtor is liable for the non-perfoimance 
of his contract if the money be not paid at the time agreed upon: the mere tendering the 
money afterwords is not sufficient to discbarfi^e him from such liabtlily; it goes ODly in 
mitigalion ofdatHages; though, indeed, if a jury should find that no damages were sus- 
tained by reason of the defendant not tendering the money at the time agreed upon, the 
defendant would defeat the action by the tender afterwards. See Salk. 633. 8 ^st, 168. 
I Lord Raym. 354. 7 Taunt. 4S6. The tender of money due on a promiasory bote, 
accompanied with a demand of the note, stops the running of interest. 3 Camp. 196. S 
Bast, 168. 4 Leon. 309, The tender, if pleaded, admits the contract ana facts statnl in 
the declaration. ^ Taunt. 95. Peake, 15. 2 T. R. 375. 4 T. R. 579. If, therefore, the 
defendant's liability is to be disputed, a tender should not be pieced. So if there be a 
special count, and the defendant mean to deuy it. the tender should t>e pleaded to the 
other counts only, (and see Tidd, Bed. 676; J and if there be any donbt as to the sufficiency 
of the tender, it is not advisable to plead it, but more expedient to pay the amount into 
conrt upon the common rule; for if the defendant should not succeed in proving the 
tender he will have to pay all the costs of the trial; whereas, if the money be paid into 
court, and the plaintifi cannot prove more due, he will be liable to pay all coats subse- 
quent to the time of paying the money into court. If the sum teuderM be not sufficient, 
and the plaintiff should sncceed on the general issue, the plsintifF would still be entitled 
to the costs of the issue on the plea of tender. 5 East, 3$3. 5 Taunt. 66o. If the 
defendant bring money into conrt on a plea of tender, the plaintiff may take it out, 
though he deny the tender, i B. & F. 333. The plaintiff, it seems, can gain no advan- 
tage by not taking the money out of court; and it has been said that if the plaintiff wilt 
not take the money, but takes issue on the tender and it is found against him, the de- 



fendant shall have it I B. & P. 334, note a. Lord Saym. 642. 3 Stra. 1017. If the 

SlaintifT should succeed on the trial in proving a laiver sum to be due than that ten- 
ered, though that sum t>e below 4ar., yet the plaintifi will be entitled to costs. Doug. 



44S. But where the debt originally was under 5/. the defendant is, it seems, entitled to 
the benefit of the Court of Requests' Act for London, though he has pleaded a tender (5 
M. & S. 196) ot paid money into court s East, 194. 

A tender not being equivalent to payment itself, and only suspending the plaintiff's 
remedy, 3 T. R. 37. ) ila effect may be superseded by prior or a subsequent demand and 
refusal to pay the precise sum tendered, t Camp. i8r. 5 B. & A. 63a A subsequent 
demand of a larger sum will not suffice, (id.,) nor a subsequent demand accompanied by 
another demand of another sum not due. i Esp- 115. 7 Taunt 313. Such demand 
shonld be made by a person authorized to give the debtor a discharge, i Camp. 478, n. 
I Bep. 113. A demand made by the clerk of the plaintiff's attorney, who was an entire 
stronger to defendant, is insufficient, i Camp. 478. A subsequent application to one 
of two joint debtors, and a refusal, is sufficient i Stark. 333. 4 Esp. 93. Noy, 135. 
Vin. Abr. Evid. T. b. 97. Delivering a letter at defendant's house to a clerk, who 
returned with an answer that the debt should be settled, is prima facie evidence of a 
demand, i Stark. 333. A /fwr demand, and refusal, is an answer to the plea of tender. 
8 East, 16S. I Saund. 33, n. 3. Bull. N. P. 156. i Camp. 478.— ChiTTV. A tender of 

a sum leaa than is due is mad< ■" 

offered is as much as ia due. 
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as much as the defendant acknowledges to be due, together with the costs 
hitherto incurred, in order to prevent the expense of any further proceedings. 
This may be done upon what is called a motion;(^$^) which is an occasional 
application to the court by the parties or their counsel, in order to obtain 
some rule or order of court, which becomes necessary in the progress of a 
cause; and it is usually grounded upon an affidavit, (the perfect tense of the 
verb affido, ) being a voluntary oath before some judge or officer of the court, 
to evince the truth of certain facts, upon which the motion is grounded:(54) 
though DO such (Affidavit is necessary for payment of money into court.(5s) 
If, aSer the money paid in, the plaiutiff proceeds in his suit, it is at his own 
peril: for, if he does not prove more due than is so paid into court, he shall 
be non-suited and pay the defendant C05ts;(56) but he shall still have the 
money so paid in; for that the deiendant has acknowledged to be his 
due.(S7) In the French law the rule of practice is grounded upon principles 
somewhat similar to this; for there, if a person be sued for more than he 
owes, yet he loses his cause if he doth not tender so much as he really does 
owe.(w) To this head may also be referred the practice of what is called a 
set-off: whereby the defendant acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff's 
demand on the one hand, but on the other sets up a demand of his own, to 
counterbalance that of the plaintiff, either in the whole or in part: as, if the 
plaintiff sues for ten pounds due on a note of band, the defendant may set 
off nine pounds due to himself for merchandise sold to the plaintiff, (58) and, 

in case he pleads such set-off^, must pay the remaining balance into 
*305] court.(59) This answers *very nearly to the compensatio, or stoppage, 

of the civil law, (.:>;) and depends on the statutes 2 Geo. 11. c. 22, and 
8 Geo. II. c. 24, which enact, that where there are mutual debts between the 
plaintiff and defendant, one debt may be set against the other,(6o) and either 
pleaded in bar or given in evidence upon the general issue at the trial; which 
shall operate as payment, and extinguish so much of the plaintiff's 
demand. (61) 
(•) ap, u b. «. c 4. (I) flr.ie.a,i. 

(93) A paper pnrimrtiiig to be a motion, filed with the clerk of the court, withont 
notice to any body interested, and which, so far as the record shows, may never have 
come to the knowledKe of the coort or opponng' connsel, ia not snch a motion as may 
tbereaJter be ezhnmed and held sufficient cause for undoing all that has been regularly 



done. Washington Paik Club v. Baldwin, 59 Newell (HI. App.) 64 (1895). 

^54) WilllamB W a/. !>. Stevenson, 103 Ind. 248 [1885). Hood f, Pearson, 67 li 
79). It is not necesoan that an affidavit be ngned by the party swearing to It. Hit*- 
D ei al. V. Ganard, i N. J. (Harr.) 13^ (1837). Binna' Justice (Brightley, 10 ed.) 67 



57 Ind. 374 
lit. Hit*- 



(1879). It ia not necesaan that an affidavit be ngned by the party swearing 

man ei al. v. Ganard, i N. J. (Harr.) las (1837). Binna' Justice (Brightlej, , _, 

(1S951. Signing, though not essential, is better practice. Crist v. Parka, 19 Tex. 135 
(Hartley, 1857). 

(55) By statute 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 43, a. ai, and now by the Common-Law Procednre Act, 
1851, the defendant in all actions (except actions for aaaaitlt and battery, and false Impris- 
onmentj libel, slander, malicious arrest or prosemtion, dim. con., or debauching the 
plaintiff's dau);htcr or servant) may, by leave of the court or a judge, pay into court a 
sum of money by way of compensation or amends. ~Stswakt. The payment of money 
into court, is payment to the plaintiff. Sowle v. Holdridge, 30 Indiana, 209 (1863). 

(56) Voss V. Magnire, j6 Berry (Mo.) 456 (1887). Binns' Justice (Brightley, 10 ed.) 79 

(57)Theeffectof thepayment ofmoneyintoconrt isnearlyaimilor to thatof a tender. 
See tupra, note (50). Lee's P. Diet, a eS. 1013. Tidd, 8 ed. 676. This is the only case 
where a [wrty is bound by the payment of money, (a T. R. 645;) and, thon^ paid In by 
mistake, the court will not order it to be restored to defendant, thongh perhapa in a caae 
of liraDd they would. 3 B. & P. 39a.— CnnTY. 

(58) Binna' Justice (Brightley, ro ed.) 81 (1895). 

(59J Steck V. C. F. Sl I. Co., 143 N. Y. 357 (1" 

(60) A defendant may set off their claims, bu 
dnW. Browne v. Rowe, 10 Texas, 185 (1833). 

(61) But in anch case notice must be given at the time of jdeading the getienl h 
««d as to the mode of lettins off, tee i adtt. on PL 4 ed. 494 to 497. 
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Pleas that totally deny the cause of complaiut are either the geturoi issue, 
or a sfieiiai plea, in bar. 

I. The general issue, or general plea, is what traverses, thwarts, and 
denies at once the whole declaration; without offering any special matter 



In aome cases this plea ta notke is nDnecessary^as where the defendant's demand Is 
more in the nature Dl a (/«tf(MA'oM than a set-off. Thus,a defendant is in all casesentitled 
to retain or cQaim by way of deduction all jnst allowances or demands accruing to him, 
or payments made b^ him, in respect of the saftte transaction or account which forma the 
ground of action : this is not a setofi; but lather a deduction. See i Bla. Rep. 651. 4 
Burr. ai_33, 3xai, And where demands originally cross, and not arising out ofthc same 
transaction, have by snbaeqnent express agreement been connected and stipulated to be 
deducted or set ofi against each other, the oalauce is the debt, and the only snm recover- 
able by suit without any special plea of 9et.oS, though it is advisable in most cases, and 
necessary when the action is on a qiedalty, to plead it 5 T. R. i^. 3 T. R. 599. jt 
Taunt. 76. a Taunt 170. In actions at the suit of asdgnees of bankrupts, a set-off 
need not be pleaded or given notice of, (i T. R. 115, 116. 6 T. R. 58, 59,) though the 
practice is so to plead, or give notice ot such set-off. 

It may be important bere also to observe that these acts were passed more for the 
benefit of the defendants than the plaintiA, and are not imperative; so that a defendant 
may have his right to set off and bring a cross-action for the debt due to him from the 
plaintiff, (1 Camp. 594. 5 Taunt. 14S,] though he cannot safely arrest. 3 B. & Cres. 
139. And where the defendant is not prepared at the time the plaintiff sues him to 
prove the set-off, it is beat not to avail himself of it, for if the defendant should attempt 
but not succeed on the trial in proving the set-off, he could not afterwards sue for the 
amount; and a psrty cannot bring an action for what he has socceeded in setting ofi in 
a former suit against him; though if the set-off were more than sufficient to cover the 
plaintiff 'a demand in the former action, the defendant therein might then maintain an 
action for the surplus. 3 Esp. Rep. 104. Tbongh the defendant does not avail himself 
of the set-off. intending to bring a cross-action, the plaintiff may defeat it by taking a 
verdict for the whole sum he proves to be due to him, subject to be reduced to the sum 
really due on the balance of accounts, if the defendant will afterwards enter into a rale 
not to sue for the debt intended to be set off; or he may take a verdict for the smaller 
sum, with a special endorsement on the pastes, as a foundation for the court to order a 
stay of proceedings, if an action should be brought for the amount of the set-off. i 
Camp. 253. 

The demand, as well of the plaintiff as of the defendant, must be a deM. A set-off is 
not allowed in an action for uncertain damages, whether in assumpsit, covensnt, or for 
a tort, trover, detinue, replevin, or trespass. Bull. N. P. 181. 3 Camp. 319. 4 T. R. 
51a. 1 Bla. Rep. 594. a Bla. Rep. 910. 

The only cases in which a set-off is allowed are in assumpsit, debt, and covenant for 
the non-payment of money, and for which an action of debt or indebitatus might be sus- 
tained, (3 Bla. Rep. 911;) or where a bond in a penalty is given for securing the payment 
o> mon^ on an annuitv, (3 Burr. 830;) or at least stipulated damages, a T. R. 3a. The 
demand to be set off, also, must not be for unliquidated damages, although incurred by a 
penalty. I Bla. Rep. 394. 6 T. R. 48S. i Tatmt 137. 2 Burr. ioa4. 3 Bla. Rep. 910. 
I Tauiit. 137. 5 B. & A. 03. 3 Camp. 339. Peake's Rep. 41. 6 Tannt. 163. 1 Harsh. 
514, S. C. 3 Brod. & B. 89. I M. &. S. 499. 5 M. & S. 539, etc. See cases in i Chitt. 
on PL 4th ed. 486, 487. Stark, ou Bvid. 131a, part 4. The defendant's bringing an 
action or obtaining a verdict for a debt is no waiver of the right to set-off the debt. ^ 
Burr. 1339. 3 T. R. 186. And a Judgment may be pleaded by way of set-off, thonzfa * 
writ of error be depending upon it. (3 T. R. iSS, in notes; ) but not bo after plaintiff be 
take in execution. 5 M. & S. 103. libe debt to be set off must be a ieg-ai and subsiiling 
demand: an equitable debt will not suffice. See 16 East, 36. 136. 7 East, 173. A demand 
barred by the statute of limitations cannot be set off. a Stia. la?!. Peake's Rep. 131. 
Bull. N. P. 180. An attorney cannot set off his bill for business done in court unless he 
has previously, and in a reasonable time to be taxed, delivered a bill s^ned. i Esp. C- 
449. But it IS not neceswry that a month should intervene between the delivery of the 
bill and the trial. Id. 

The debt sought to be recovered and that to be set off must be mutual and due in the 
same right: therefore a joint debt cannot be set off against a separate demand, nor a 
separate debt against a joint one, (a iSiunt. 173. Montague, 33. 5 M. & S. 439,) unless 
it be so expressly agreed between all the parties, (3 Taunt. 170:) and a debt on a joint 
and several bond of several persons may Ik set off to an action brought by only one of 
the obligors. 3 T. R. 3a. A defendant sued for bis own debt may set off a debt due to 
him as surviving partner. (5 T. R. 493. 6 T. R. 58a;) and in an action brought by a> 
ostensible and a dormant partner, the defendant may set off a debt due from the-ostensl- 
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whereby to evade it,(62) As in trespass either vi et armis, or on the case, 
nm at!pabUis:{6:i) not guilty;(>') in debt upon contract, nihil debel,h.e owes 
nothing; in debt on bond, non est/actum, it is not his deed; on an assumpsit, 
non assumpnl, he made no such promi3e.C64) Or in real actions, nul tort, no 
wrong done; nid disseisin, no disseisin; and in a writ of right, the mise or 
issue is, that the tenant has more right to hold than the demandant has to 
demand. These pleas are called the general issue, because, by importing an 
absolute and general denial of what is alleged in the declaration, they amount 
at onc« to an issue: by which we mean a fact affirmed on one side and denied 
on the other. 

Formerly the general issue was seldom pleaded, except when the party 
meant wholly to deny the charge alleged against him. But when he meant 
to distlngui!^ away or palliate the charge, it was always usual to set forth 
the particular facts in what is called a special plea.; which was originally 
intended to apprise the court and the adverse party of the nature and dr- 

ir) AppeDdlz. No. 11. ( L 

ble partner alone, a Esp. C. 469- 7 T. R. 361, n. c, S. C. See Peake, 197. la Ves. 
346. II Ves. 17. Id. 517. 16 East, 130. A debt dae to a man in right of his wife can- 
not be set off in an action against hitn on his own bond. Bull. N, P. I79- A debt dne 
from a wife dum sola [While single] cannot be set off in an action brought by the hus- 
band alone, nnleas the defendant has made himself indiTidnally liable, a Esp. C. 594> 
A debt from an executor in his own right cannot b« set off against a debt to the testator, 
(3 Atk. 691, ) though the executor is residuary legatee. Id. So a debt which accrued to 
the defendant in the life-time of the testator cannot be set off against a debt that accrued 
to the execntor even in that character after the teaUtor's death. Bull. N. P. 180. Willea, 
103, 106. 

Questiona of difficulty frequently arise in cases of set-off, where the ^ent of a fMtr 
deals as principal. The rule in these cases is, that if an agent dealing for a principal, 
but concealing that principal, delivers goods in his own name, the person contiactinK 
with him has a right to consider him as the principal; and though the real principal 
may appear and sue. yet the purchaser may in such case set off any claim he has against 
the agent. 7 T. R. 360. 1 M. & S. 576. a Marsh. 501. Holt, C. N. P. 114. But a debt 
dne from a broker cannot be set off in an action by the principal against the purchaser 
to recover the price of goods sold by the broker, not disclodng his name, a B. & A. 137. 
And if an agent sells goods as his own, or has a lien upon them, and does not part wiUi 
the goods unless the purchaser expressly agrees to pay him, the purchaser in an action 
brought against him by such agent for the price of the goods cannot set off a debt dne 
fn»n the owner to the purchaser, a Chitt R. 387. 7 T. R. 359. But if an a^ent deliver 

foods without payment, and thereby parts with his lien, the purchaser may, in an action 
y the agent, set off a debt due from the principal. 7 Taunt. 243. And where an 
auctioneer had sold to the defendant the goods of A. as the goods of B., it was held that 
this was such a frand that defendant might set off a debt dne to him from B. against the 
price of the goods of A. Id. ibid, i J. B. Moore, 17S. As to set-off in actions, by or 
■gainst assignees of bankrupts, see i Chitt on PI. 493 to 494. Stark, on Evid. part 4, 
106, antf, a book, 47a, k., (n.) And 6 Geo. TV. c. 16, \ 50.— CniTTV. 

(6a) The party who must allege a fact which is traversed, has the affirmative of the 
issue, and the burden of proof— a traverse being in law, not an assertion but a denial of 
the truth of en assertion. The plea of the general issue is not, in form or in substance, 
and does not include, an affirmative allegation of any &ct; it is a mere denial of every 
fact alleged in the declaration material to the plaintiff's case. £endall v. Brcrwnson, 47 
N. H. i^(Hadley) fi866). 

(63) On a joint plea of " not gnilty " in tr^pass vi et armis [With force and arms] 
against two defendants for breaking the plaintiff's cloae and beating his slaves, the 
defendants ought not to be permitted to give in evidence by way of mitigation of dam- 
ages, a license from the plaintiff to one (if Ihem to visit his negro quartera, and chastise 
any of them he might find acting improperly — the battery being committed by the other 
defendant — and no proof appearing that the slaves were acting improperly. Brown ?'. 
May, I Munford (Va.) 391 (1810). 

(64) A plea of payment before breach of contract, and before, or upon actual demand, 
is not a plea in confession and avoidance, but a negative of the plaintiffs cause of action. 
The bunlen of proof is upon the plaintiff. Ddendant's evidence of payment is admtast- 
ble under the general issue. A decision that it was not thus admiasibte would be a 
decision that there is no general issue in assumpsit. Kendall v. Brownson, 47 N. H. aoi 
(Hadley) (1866). 

laSo 
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comstances of the defence, and to keep the law and the fact disrinct. And 
it is an invariable rule, that every defence which cannot be thos q>eciaUy 
pleaded may be given in evidence upon the general issue at the trial. 
But the science *of special pleading having been frequently perverted [*3o6 
. to the purposes of chicane and delay, the courts have of late in some 
instances, and the legislature in many more, permitted the general issue to be 
pleaded, which leaves every thing open, the fact, the law, and the equity of 
the case, and have allowed special matter to be given in evidence at the trial. 
And, though it should seem as if much confusion and uncertainty would fol- 
low from so great a relaxation of the strictness anciently observed, yet expe- 
rience has shown it to be otherwise; especially with the aid of a new trial, in 
case either party be unfairly surprised by the other. 

2. Special pleas, in bar of the plaintiff's demand, are very various, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the defendant's case. As, in real actions, a 
genera] release or a fine, both of which may destroy and bar the plaintiff's 
title. Or, in personal actions, an accord, arbitration, conditions performed, 
nonage of the defendant, or some other fact which precludes the plaintiff 
from his action. (^) A yiMA/ffa/iwi is likewise a special plea in bar; as in 
actions of assault and battery, son assattlt demesne, that it was the plaintiff 's 
own original assault; in trespass, that the defendant did the thing complained 
of In right of some office which warranted him so to do; or, in an action of 
slander, that the plaintiff is really as bad a man as the defendant said he was. 

Also a man may plead the statutes of limitation(u) in bar;(65) or the time 
(i) Appendix, No. IIL I e. (o) See pwes 1S«, IM. 



(65) 1 Barb. Rights Peis. and Prop. 98^. The statute of limitfttioiis must be pleaded, 
when a party woald take advantage of it. It cannot be given in evidence under the 
general issue. Alston v. Alston, 3 Brevard (S. C] 537 {1814). As questions on the 
atatnte of limitations (ai Jac. I. c. 16) so frequently occur, we will consider this subject 
more fully in the following order, viz., Piist, as to what cases the statute ertends, and 
herein in what cases payment of a debt may be presumed at common law. Secondly, 
when the statute begins to take efiiect;and herein of the exceptions contained in the 
statute. Thirdly, what is a good commencement of an action to take the case out of the 
■tatnte; and, Lastly, what acts or admissions will revive the claim. 

PirsL To WHAT Cases Thb Statdth Kxtknds.— The statute does not extend to actions 
of account, or of covenant, or debt on specialty, or other matter of a higher natore, but 
fmly to actions of debt upon alending, or contract without specialty, or lor arrearages of 
tent reserved on parol leases. Hut. 109. i Saund. 38, aSaund. 56 Tidd, Pr. i ed. 
■5. It does not extend to warrants of attorn^, a Stark. 334. It extends to bills of 
exchange, (Carth. 3,) attorneys' fees, (3 Lev. 367,) and to ■ demand for rent on a parol 
demise, i B. & A. M5. 

It does not extend to debl on a bond, (Cowp. 109;) but where the bond has been given 
more than twenty years before the commencement of the action, and no interest has 
been paid npon it, nor any acknowledgment by the obligor of the existence of the debt 
during that period, the law will in general presume it to nave been satisfied, (6 Mod. 23. 
1 Bla, Rep. 533. I T. R. ^70. 3 P. Wms. 395, ) particularly if the debt be large and the 
obligor has been all along in good circumstances, ( i T. R, 271 ;) and in some cases, where 
a bond has been given and interest paid on it within twenty years, the law will presume 
it to have been satisfied; as where it has been given eighteen or nineteen years, and in 
the mean time an account has been settled between the parties without taking any notice 
of the demand, (i Bnrr. 434. i T. R. 371;) but in such case the presumption must l>e 
fortified by evidence of some auxiliary circumstances. Cowp, 314. 1 T. R. 371. i Camp. 
rj. After a considerable length of time, alight evidence is sufficient, i T. R. 371; and 
see Tidd, 8 ed. 17, 18. In assumpsit, though the statute be not pleaded, the jury may 
presame, from the length erf' time and other circumstances, that the debt has been sati.s- 
fied. 3 Stark. C. N. P. 497; and see 5 Esp. 53. 3 Camp. 13. i Taunt. 57a; sed vide t 
D. & R. 16. 

This presumption may be repelled by proof of the recent admission of the debt, or of 
the payment of interest on the bond within twenty years, (l T. R. 370;) or that the 
obligee has resided abroad for the last twenty yean, (i Stark. loi; sed vide i D. & R. 
16;) or that the obligor was in insolvent circnmatancea, and had not the means of pay- 
ment, ( 19 Ves. 196. Cowp. 109. I Stark. 101 ;) or that tbe demand was trifling, (Cowp. 
isSi 
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limited by certaiii acts of parliament, beyond which no plaintiff cao lay bis 



the secnrity remaining with the obligee, is of great weight to rebut presutnption of pay- 
ment thereof, (19 Vea. 199. r Stark. 374;) an endorsement by the obligee, |>ntportitig 
that part of Uie jiriiicipal sum has be^ received, it made after the presumption of pay- 
ment baa arisen, is inadmissible. 1 Stra. 837. a Ves. 43; sed vide i Bamaid, 431. And 
further, if the defendant prodnce direct evidence of the payment of the principal anm 
and interest at a certain time within twenty years, the plaintiff will not be allowed to 
encounter that evidence by an endorsement in the handwriting of the obligee, purport- 
ing that interest was paid at a subsequent time, a Camp. 333. 

Secondly. Wkbn Thk Statdtb bhcins TO TASK BvFBCT.— It does not do so till the 
cause of action is complete and the party is capable of suing on it. Cro. Car. 139. 1 Lev. 
43. Salk. 443. I Bla. Rep. 3^4. No action lies against a consignee of goods for sale, 
for not accounting and returning the eoods undiE^i^ed of until demand; and theicfbre 
the statute does not begin to run until the time when demand is made, r Taunt. 573. 
The statute begins to operate only from the time when a bill of exchange or promissory 
note, etc. is due, and not from the date, (i H. B. 631. 5 B. & A. 3i3;) and no debt 
accrues on a bill payable at sigAl until it be presented for payment. 3 Taunt 333- The 
statute of limitations begins to run from the date of a note payable on demand, i Ves. 
344. 3 Selw. 4ed. 131, 339. Cro. Bliz. 54S; and see Chitty on Bills, 6 ed. 373; sedquerre, 
see Hard. 36. 14 East, 500. i Taunt. 575, 576. Sir W. Jones, 194- n Mod. 444. 15 
Ves. 487. Where a payee of a bill of exchange was dead at the time the bill became 
due, it was held that the statute did not begin to run until letters of administration were 
talcen out, (s B. Sl A. 3I3. Skin. 555;) tmt where the cause of action is complete in the 
lifetime of the testator, then the statute begins to run from that time, and not from the 
granting of the probate. Willes, 37. Where a breach of a contract is attended with 
special damage, the statute runs from the time of the breach, which is the gist of the 
action, and not from the time it was discovered (3 B. & A. 638, 388. 4 Moore, joS. 1 
Brod. & B. 73, S. C.) or the dam^ arose. 5 B. & A. 304. If there is mutual credit 
between two parlies, though the items on both sides are above six years old, with thft 
exception of one item on each side, whicii are just within the period, this is sufficient to 
take the whole out of the statute; for every new item and credit in an account given by 
one party to the other is an admission of there being some unsettled account oetween 
them. 6T. B. 139. sSaund. 137, a., n. (6). But where all the items are on one aide, 
■o that the account is not mntnal, as, for instance, in an accoaut between a tradesman 
and his customer, the last item which happens to be within six years wilt not draw alter 
It those which are of a longer standing. BuU. N. P. 149. 

The exception in the statute respecting merchants' accounts extends only to those 
cases where there are mutual and reciprocal ecconats and demands between two persons, 
and where such accouuts are current and open, and not to accounts stated between them, 
( a Ves.T4Do. Bull. N, P. 149. Sir W. Jones, 401. i Sid. 465. i Ventr. 89;) for no other 
actions are excepted but actions of account. Carth. 336. i Show. 341, S. C. 3 Saund. 
117, a. 3 Mod. 313, and I Mod. 70, 1 Lev. 398. 4 Mod. 105. Peake, 131. 1 Vem. 
456. 1 Vera. 376. It has been considered that by the effect of the above exception 
there can be no limitation to a merchant's open and unsettled account. This opinion, 
however, appears erroneous; and if there is no item in the account or acknowledgment 
of the debt witliiu six years, the statute will take e^t; but, as we have before seen, if 
even the last item of the account is within six years, that preserves all the preceding 
items of debt and credit from the operation of the statute, (6 Ves. 580. 15 Ves. 198. 18 
Vea. 386. a Ves. 200, ace; sed vide opinion of lord Hardwicke mentioned in 19 Ves. 
185. 6 T. R. 189, 193, conl. ;) and from these decisions it appears that merchants' accounts 
stand not upon better grounds in regard to the statute than other parties. The exception 
extends to all merchants, as well in&nd as to those trading beyond sea, ( Peake, C. N. P. 
131. 3 Saund. 137. B. ace. Chanc. Ca. 153, conl.;) and the effect of the exception haa 
also been extended to other tradesmen and persons having mutual dealings. 6 T. R. 
189. Peeke, N, P. 137, overruling; sed vide 7 Mod. 370, cont. Bui in all these cases the 
accounts must be mutual, together with reciprocal demands on each side, and not, iif- in 
the case of a tradesman and his customer, where the items of credit are all on one dde. 
Bull. N. P. 149. 

The exception in the act respecting infants, etc. only extends to plaintiffs, (Carth. 136, 
336. 6Show.99. Salk.4ao, sStra. 836;)but, by 4 i 5 Anne,c. t6, s. 19, it is extended 
to defendants beyond seas at the time of tjie cause of action accruing. If the plaintiff 
be in England when the cause of action accrues, though he afterwards go abroad, the 
time of limitation begins to run from the accruing of the action, (1 Wila. '340 "'"' ^^ 
though one of several plainti^ be abroad when the cause of action accrues. 4T. R. 516. 
1383 
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cause of action. This, by the statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 2, in a writ <^ 
right, is tixty years; in assizes, writs of entry, at other possessory actions 



II extradi to persons absent in Scotlaad, (i BIb. R. a86. i D. & R. 16, ) and the plaintifi; 
though atwcnt there, muat sne within the limited time; bnt it does not extend to penons 
in Ireland, fi Show. 9[,) the latter being considered as beyond the sea, within theimean- 
ing of the aoore provision. Poreigneis living beyond the sea have the same advantage 
of the proviso as nativea leaiding here. 3 Bla. R. 753. 3 Wilfc 145, S. C. Though the 
demand be on a bill of exchange, the plaintiff's absence beyond sea saves the statute. 
Strange, 836. Where the canae of action accrues within the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court at Ben^, whilst the parties are resident there, the statute of limitations, as far as 
Tcapecta a suit in this country, begins to run only from the time of their concurrent 
presence here. 13 East, 439. 

When once the statute has begun to run, nothing stops its course; as where a tenant in 
tail leaves two sons in&nts, and the eldest, having attained the age of twenty-one, diea 
withont issue, the statute begins to run uainst his brother, thoogfa a minor. 4 Tannt. 
82& And see the cases (i wTls. 134. 4T. R. 516] just cited. 

Thirdly, What is a Good Cohmbncbh Snt of an Action to take Ihk Ca3» out o» 
THE Statwtb. See Tidd, 8 ed. 34, 35, 144, 153, 161. 

If the plaintiff, having commenced a suit in due time, die, or, being a feme-sole at the 
commencemmt of the action, many, the repreaentatlve in the one case, or husband and 
wife in the other, if they commence a new action within a reasonable time afterwards, it 
will suffice. See Willes, 359, N. B. 3 Salk. 435. Bull. N. P. 150. A year seems to be 
a reasonable time within this rule, (1 Lord Raym. 434. i Lntw. 356, S. C. a Stn. 907. 
Cro. Car. 394; ied vide 1 I^rd Raym. 383. i Salk. 393, S. C. :) at all events, half a year 
would be. Cowp. 738, 740. 

Lastly, What Acts oa ADUissioirs wiu, kbvivb Thb Claih.— The object of this 
statute was to protect individuals against forgotten claims of so obsolete a nature that the 
evidence relating to the contract might {Mvbably be no longer to be found, and thereby 
might lead to perjury. It proceeds, also, upon the snppoMOon that the d^tor has paid 
but after a lapse of time may have lost his voucher. See 5 M. & S. 76, pff Bayley, J. 3 
B. & A. 142, per Abbott, J. In cases, therefore, where there ia an acknowledgment of 
the debtor or contractor to prove the existence of the debt or obligation, or an express 
promise to pay or perform the same, the statute will not operate to protect him notwith- 
standing the Upse of six years or more nnce the cause of the action may have accrued. 
But if a cause of action arising from the breach of a contract to do an act at a specific 
time be once baned by the statute, a subsequent acknowledgment by the party that be 
broke the contract will not, it seems, take the case out of the statute, ( 3 Camp. 160: and 
see T>eake's Evid. 205. 5 Moore, 105. a B. & C. 379, S. C. 5 B. & A. ao4- 3 B. & A. 
188;) and a subsequent acknowledgment of a treqiaSB will not take the esse out of the 
act. I B. & A. 93. 1 Chit. Rep. 349, S. C. The sufficiency of an acknowledgment to 
take the case out of the statute will be considered, ^n^, where it directly acknowledges 
the debt; sectmdly, where it acknowledges the debt haviug existed, but is accompanied 
by ■ declaration of its being discharged; and thirdly, with reference to the party making 
the admission. 

In tbe^fT^ case, the slightest acknowledgment has been held sufficient, (2 Burr. 1099. 
Bull. N. F. 140. Cowp. ^;) as where the debtor exclaimed to the plainris, " What an 
extravagant bill you have delivered rae !" Peake N. P. 93. So, where the defendant 
met a man in a fair and said that he went there to avoid the plaintiff, to whom he was 
indebted, this was held to save the statute. Loft, 86. In an action by an administrator, 
an agreement for a compromise executed between intestate and defendant, wherein the 
existence of the debt sued, for wss admitted, was deemed sufficient to take the case out of 
the statute. 9 Price, 123. It is sufficient to prove that, a demand being made by a sea- 
man on the owner of a ship for wages which bad accrued during an embargo, he said, 
" if others paid, he should do the same." 4 Camp. 185. A promise, " if there should 
be any mistake it ^lonld be rectified," referring to payments actually made, is sufficient 
1 B. & C. 149. 3 D. & R. 531, S. C; ied quart [Bnt why]. And it makes no difference ; 
whether the acknowledgment be accompanied with a promise or refusal to pay; a bare 
acknowledgment is sufficient. 16 Bast, 420. 2 Burr. 1099, 5 M. & S. 7$. 3 B. & Cres. 
154. The construction of an ambiguous letter or declaration of a defendant on being 
served with a writ or requested to pay a debt, neither admitting or denying it, is strong 
intimation that it is an acknowledgment; since if the defendant knew he owed nothing 
he would have declared so. 3 T. R. 760. i Bin^. 366. A conditional promise to pay 
when able, or by instalments, etc., ia sufficient, without proof of ability or waiting till 
instalment become due. 16 Bast, 4>o. 3 Stark. 98, ^ 5 M. & S. 75; sed vide 3 D. & 
R. 167. Where the original agreement ia in writing, in orixt to take the case ont of the 
statute of frauds, a subsequent promise, or admisuon of the liability to perform such 
agreement ne«d not be in writing to take the case out of the statute of limitations, i B. 
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real, of the seisin of one's ancestors, in lands; and either of their seisin, or 
one's own, in rents, suits, and services, Ji/ty years: and in actions real for 

ft A. 690. An acknontedgment after action bronght ia g5>od. Selw. N. P. tit UmiU- 
UoDB. Burr. 1099. The admisaion to a third peiaon iBBofficient 3 B. ft A. 141. Loft., 
86. 3 B. & C. 154- 

Ou the other haod, where the defendant aaid, "The testator alwajs promised not to 
dietrcas me." this waa held no evidence of a promise to the testator to take the case ont 
of the statnte, (6 Taunt aio;j so a declvation, " I cannot afiord to pay my new debts, 
much more my old ones " ia insufficient, (4 D. ft R. 179;) and so where, in assumpsit by 
an attorney to recover hts chuges relative to the grant 1^ an annuity, evidence that the 
defendant said " he thought it had been settled when the annuity was panted, but that 
he had been in so much trouble since that he could not recollect any thing about it," is 
not ft sufficient acknowledgment of the debt to aave the statute, notvrithatandlng proof 
that plaintiffs bill was not paid when the annuity was granted. 1 J. B, Moore, 340. 7 
Taunt. 608, S. C The referring plaintiff to the defeudant'a attorney, who, be added, 
was in possession of his determination and ability, is not an admission that any thing is 
due, (I New Rep, »;) and where a defendant, on being applied to by the plaintin'a 
attorney for the payment of the debt wrote in answer "mat he would wait on the 

Slaintiff when he should be able to satiafv him respecting the misunderstanding which 
ad occurred between them," this was boldeu not sufficient to take the case ont of the 
statute. Holt, C. N. P. 380; and see 4 Esp. iS^ 5 Esp. 81. A declaration, " I will see 
my attorney and tell him to do what is rignt" u insuffideut 3 D. &. R. 367. Payment 
of money into court on a special count will not save the operation of the atatnte, (3 B. 
ft C. 10. 4 D. & R. 631, S. C.:) it only admits the debt to the amount paid in. Id. 

In the second place, when the defendant makes no express acknowledgment of the 
debt, bnt Bays he is not liable, because it is more than six years dncc, this will not take 
the case out of the statnte. 3 Taunt. 38a 5 Esp. 81. 4 M. ft S. 457. 5 Price, 636. 
Bat an acknowledgment that the defendant had been liable, but was not at the time of 
acknowledgment, oecause the demand was out of date, and that he would not then pay, 
aa it was not then dne, takes the case out of the act. 16 East, 430. 3 Stark. 98, 99. 

If a debtor admit that he was once liable, but that he was discharged by a particular 
mode of performance, to which be with precision referred himself, and where he has 
designated that time and mode of performance so strictly that he can say it is impoadbte 
it bad been discharged in any other mode, there the courts have said, that if the plain- 
tiff can disprove that mode, he lets himself in to recover, W striking from under the 
defendant the only ground on which he professes to rely. 7 Taunt. 6iS. 4 B. & A. 568. 
I Salk. 39. Covrp. 548. Peake, N. P. C. 93. So where a party acknowledges but rdiiaea 
to pay the debt relying on the de6ciency of his legal liability to pay, this will take the 
caae out of the statute, upon proof of liability. 5 M. & S. 75. 6 Rep. 66. But a qualified 
admission by a pafty who relies on an objection which would at any lime have been a 
good defence to the action docs not take the case out of the statute, aa if the defendant 
had said, " If you had presented the protest the same as the rest it would have been 

Slid: I had then funds in the acceptor's hands," {i Stark. 7; see 3 Esp. N. P. C. 155. * 
amp. 161. 3 B. ft A. 759. 4 B. & A. 568. 4 East 599, and cases there cited;) this waa 
held no sufficient acknowledgment Where the defendant, — an executor, — whowassued 
for money had and received from bis testator, was proved to have said, " I acknowledge 
the receipt of the money, but the testatrix gave it me," it waa held insufficient, (Bull. N. 
P. 148;) and so where the defendant, on being applied to for payment of a debt, said, 
"You owe me more money: I have a set-off against it" 3 B. & A. 759. Where a party, 
on being asked for the payment of bis attorney's bill, admitted that Uiere had been such 
a bill, but stated that it had been paid to the deceased partner of the attorney, who had 
retained the amount out of the floating balance in his nands, it seems that, in order to 
take the case out of the statute, evidence is inadmissible to ^ow that the bill had never, 
in fact, been paid in this manner. 4 B. & A. 568. In all cases, unless the defendant 
actually acknowledge that the debt or obligation did originally exist, the statute vHll not 
be avoided. 4 Maule & S. 457. 1 Camp. 160. 

In the third ca-su, with respect to the party from whom the acknowledgment should 
come to render it sufficient, an acknowledgment by an agent or servant intrusted by 
the defendant to transact his business for him will suffice, (5 Bap. 145;) and to will the 
admission of the wife who was accustomed to conduct her nnsband's business. Holt's 
Ca. Ni. Pri. 591. In an action against a husband for goods supplied to his wife for her 
accommodation while he occasionally visited her, a letter written by the wife, acknowl- 
edging the debt within six years, is admissible evidence to take the case ont of the 
■tatute. I Camp. 394; and see a ^1. N. P. C. 5". 5 Bsp. N. P. C. 145. tf a demand ia 
owing from two parties, an acknowledgment by one will avoid the statute. 4 T. R. 516. 
So an acknowle^ment by one of several makers of a joint and several promiaMMj-note 
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lands grounded upon one's own sdsin or possession, such possesion most 
have been within Mrfy years.(66) By statute 1 Mar. st. 2, c. 5, this 



urill take the caae ant of the statute, as against anj one of the other makeis, in a sepa- 
rate action on the note against him, (Dong. 653:) and this though against a surety, (3 
Bingh. 306;) and in an action against A. on the joint and several promissory-note of 
himself and B. to take case out of the statute, it is enough to give in evidence a letter 
written by A. to B. within six yeara, desiring him to setUe the debt 3 Camp. 33; and 
see II East, 585. I Stark. 81. Bnt the acknowledgment of one partner to bind the 
other must in such case be clear and explicit; and therefore it is not sufGcient in order 
to take a case out of the statute, in an action on a promisaoiy-note, to show a payment 
by a joint maker of a note to the payee within six years, so as to throw it upon the 
defendant, to show that the payment was not made on account of the note, i Stark. 
488. Jt has been held that when, one of two drawers of a joint and several promissory- 
note having become baukru^, the payee received a dividend nnder the commission on 
account of the note, this will prevent the other drawer from availing himself of the 
statute in an action brought against him for the remainder of the money due on the 
note, the dividend having been received within six years before the action broi^ht. z 
H. Bla. 340. But in a more recent case, where one of two joint drawers of a 



ecurity, tbey_ then held for their debt, and afterwards received a dividend: it was held 
liiat in an action by the endorsees of the bill against the solvent partner, the statute of 
limitations was a ^x>d defence, although the dividend had been paid by the asaigneea 
of the bankrupt partner within six years, i B. & A. 463; and see 1 B. & C. 14S. a D. & 
R. 363, S. C. So where A. & B. made a joint and several promissory -note, and A. died, 
and ten years after his death B. paid interest on the note, it was bolden, in an action 
thereon arainat the ezecators of A., that the payment of interest hy B. did not take the 

case out ot the statute, ao aa to m'-" " "'-' --='<-- _ ^ ,. ^ 

S. C. An acknowled^ent ^ 
liability to the payee, is not suffii 
3 Stark. 186. 

It is enacted, by 9 Geo. IV, c. 14, that in actions of debt or upon the case, grfnmded 
upon any simple contract, no adcnowl edgments or promise by words only would be 
deemed sufficient evidence of a new or continuing contract, whereby to t^e any case 
oat of the operation of the enactments of the statntes of limitations, or to deprive any 
party of the benefit thereof, unless snch acknowledgment or promise shall be made or 
contained tnf or in some writing to be signed by Qxe party chargeable thereby. And 
that where there shall be two or more jcnnt contractors, or executors or administrators 
of any contractor, no snch joint contractor, executor, or administrator shall lose the 
benefit of the said enactments, or either of them, so as to be chargeable in respect or 
by reason only of any written acknowledgment or promise made and signed by any 
other or others of them. The act not to alter the eSect of any paymentof any principal 
or interest made by any person whatsoever. And in actions to be commenced against 
two or more such joint contractors, or executors or administrators, if it shall appear at 
the trial, or otherwise, that the plaintiff, though barred by either of the said recited acts, 
or this act, as to one or more or snch joint contractors, or executors or administrators, 
shall nevertheless be entitled to recover against any other or others of the defendants by 
virtue of a new acknowledmuent or promise, or otherwise, judgment maybe given and 
costs allowed for the plaintiff as to such defendant or defendants against whom he shall 
recover, and for the other defendantor defendants against the plaintiff. 

By sect. 7, that if defendant in action on simple contract shall plead an abatement to 
the effect that any other person ought to be jointly sued, and issue be joined on such 
plea, and it should appear at the trial that the action could not, by reason of the said 
recited ai^ or the present act, be maintained against the other person named in snch 
plea, the issue joined on such plea should be found against the party pleading the same. 

By sect. 3, no endorsement or memorandum of payment made after the first of Jan- 
nary, 1829, upon any promissory-note, bill of exchange, or other writing, by or on behalf 
of the party to whom such payment shall be made, shall be deemed sufficient proof of 
snch payment, so as to take the case out of the operation of either of the said statntes. 

By sect. 4, said recited acts and the present act shall apply to the case of any debt on 
simple contracts by way of set-off on the partof any defendant, either by plea, notice, 
or otherwise. 

By sect. 8, no memorandom orother writing made necessary by the act shall bedeemed 
to be an agreement within Uie mcanine of the Stamp Acts.— <^rrTv. 

(66) In actions of ejectment the defendant cannot show as a defence that he and his 
grantors hav« been in nnintermpted adverse po— eori on of the land for twenty-one ycus 
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^307] limitBtion does n<M extend to *any suit for advowsoos, upon reasons 
given in a former chapter. (^) But by the statute 31 Jac. I. -c. 2, a 
time of limitation was extended to tiie case of the Idng, viz., sixfy years pre- 
cedent to 19 Feb. i6a3;(c) but, this becoming ineffectual by efflnx of time, 
the same date of limitation was fixed by statute 9 Geo. III. c. 16, to commence 
and be reckoned backwards, from the time of bringing any suit or other pro- 
cess, to recover the thing in question; so that a possession for sixty years is 
now a bar even against the prerogative, in derogation of the ancient maxim 
"nullum tempus occurrii regi.'\fii) By another statute, 21 Jac. I. c. 16, 
twenty years is the time of limitation in any writ of formedon; and, by a con- 
sequence, twenty years is also the limitation in every action of ejectment; for 
no ejectment can be brought unless where the lessor of the pl^ntiff is enti- 
tled to enter cm the lands, (e/) and by the statute 21 Jac. I. c. 26, no entry 
can be made by any man, unless within twenty years after his right shall 
aocTue. (68) Also all actions of trespass, {quare elausum fregit, or otfier- 
wise,) detinue, trover, replevin, account, and case, (except upon accounts 
between merchants,) debt on simple contract, or for arrears of rent, are lim- 
ited by the statute last mentioned to six years after the cause of action com- 
menced, and actions of assault, menace, batto?, mayhem, and imprisonment, 
must be brought within ,^»r years, and actions for words within two years, 
after the injury committed. (69) And by the statute 31 Kliz. c. 5, all suits, 
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___ . Hansel v. Mead, 17 Hun. (N. Y.) 164 (1883). 

(67) ["No time nina ^ainat the king,"] In Maiyland, the lord piuprietaiy was 
tLlwavB held to be bonud bjr the statute of limitations, and ever since the revolntion the 
republic has expressly satgected her rights to its operation. Hepburn's case, 3 Bland 
(Md.) Ill (1830J. 

(68) Some important alterations have been made by two recent statutes as to the limits' 
tion of Actions and suits. By one of these statutes, (3 & 4 W. EV. c. 37, s. 3.) one period 
of limitation is established for bringing snits ajid actions relating to lands and rents, 
it being enacted that after the thirty-fiist ixy of December, 1833, no person shall biing 
an action to recover any land or rent but within twenty yeaa next after the timeatwhic£ 
the right to bring such action shall have first scented, except in cases of disability, when 
|!m years longer is allowed. (9. 16;) but no action or suit shall be brought beyond forty 
years after the right of action accrued. S. 17. By s. 41, no aireata Si dower shall be 
recovered for more than six years; and (a. 43 ) no arrears of rent or interest are to be 
recovered for more than six years. By the other-of these statates, (3 & 4 W. IV, c. 43, 
s. 3,) an action of debt for rent upon an indenture, actions of covenant or debt upon 
bond or other Bpedalty, action of debt or scire facias upon recognizance, action of debt 
npon awards, where the submission is not by specialt;/ or tor fines in respect of copyhold 
estatefl, or for an escape, or for money levied on fieri facias, and actions for penalties, 
damages, or sums of money given to the party Ktieved by any statute, shall be com- 
menced within the following bmes :— Actions of ifibt for rent or covenant, or debt upon 
bond or other specialty, actions of debt or atiw /ot^iu upon recognizance, within itiVK^ 
years after the cause of action; actions by the party grieved, two years after the canse of 
such actions; and other actions within six years after the cause of action. But it is jiro- 
vided that nothing berdn enacted shall extend to anv action by statute specially linutad. 
— STSwart. 

(69) The statute makes an exception for all persons who shall be under m.%e,fime- 
toverts, non compos mentis, [Married women, not of sound mind,] in prison, or abroad, 
when the canse of action accrues; and the limitations of the statute shall only commence 
from the time when their respective impediments or disabilities are removed, (s. 7;) and 
the 4 Anne, c. 16, s. 19 extends this provision to defendants beyond seas at the time the 
cause of action accrues. — Chitty. 

By the statute 9 Geo. IV. c. 14, usually called Lord Tenterden's Act, in actions upon 
any simple contract, no acknowledgment or promise bv words only shall be stifSoent 
endence of a new or continuing contract, whereby to take the case out of the o[>eratiott 
of the statute 31 Jac. I. c. 16; bat any such adtnowledgment or promise most be m writ- 
ing, dgned by the party chargeable thereby. That statute also enacts that, when there 
an several JMnt contractors c^ execnton or admiaistnton of a contractor, one of them 
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indictments, and informations, upon any penal statutes, where any forfeiture 
is to the crown alone, shall be sued within two years; and where the forfeiture 
is to a subject, or to the crown and a subject, within one year, after the 
oSence committed, (70) unless where any other time is specially limited by 
the statute. Lastly, by statute 10 W, III. c. 14, no writ of error, scire facias, 
or other suit, shall be brought to reverse any judgment, fine, or recovery, for 
error, unless it be prosecuted within twenty years.(7i) The use of these 
statutes of limitation is to preserve the peace of the kingdom, and to prevent 
those innumerable perjuries which might ensue if a man were allowed to 
bring an action for any injury committed at any distance of time. (72) 
♦Upon both these accounts the law therefore holds, that " interest [*3o8 
reipublica ut sit finis litium:"{i'^ and upon the same principle the 
Athenian laws in general prohibited all actions where the injury was commit- 
ted yfir years before the complaint was made.(^)(74) If therefore in atfy 
suit the injury or cause of action happened earlier than the period expressly 
limited by law, the defendant may plead the statutes of limitations in bar: as 
upon an assumpsit, or promise to pay money to the plaintiff, the defendant 
may plead non assumpsit infra sex annos; he made no such promise within 
six years; which is an effectual bar co the complaint. (75) 

An estoppel is likewise a special plea in bar; which happens where a man 
hath done some act or executed some deed which estops or preclndes him 
from averring any thing to the contrary. (76) As if tenant for years (who 
liath no freehold) levies a fine to another person. Though this is void as to 
strangers, yet it shall work as an estoppel to the cognizor; for if he after- 
wards brings an action to recover these lands, and his fine is pleaded against 
him, he shall thereby be estopped from saying that he had no freehold at the 
time and therefore was incapable of levying it. 

The conditions and qualities of a plea (which, as well as the doctrine of 
estoppels, will also hold equally, mutatis mutandis, (77) with regard to other 
parts of pleading) are — i. That it be single and containing only one matter; 



Bliall not lose the benefit of the statute by reason of a ivriVU^BiatiMii'^ci^mM/ or pFomise 
made by another: and the statute 19 & 30 Vict. c. 97 contains an enactment to the same 
effect with reapect to a payment by any joint contractoT or joint debtor, or the executor 
or administrator of any contractor. — Kbrr. 

(70) Where the forfeiture is to the crown and a sutiject, a common informer must sue 
within one year, and the crown may prosecute for the whole penalty at any time within 
two years after that year ended. — Chitty, 

(71) But now, by tue Common-Law Procedure Act, 1659, s. 146, error must be brought 
within jijr years.— Stbwart. 

(7a) I Barb. Rights Pera. and Prop. 564. Brown on the Law of Liens. 
{73) [" It is for the public good that there \x an end to contention."] 

(74) Newbum v. Street, 3i Upp. Can. O. B. 498, 500 (i86a). 

(75) Besides these statutes of limitations pointed out by the learned commentator, 
there are various others, as the 4 Anne, c. 16. s. 17, relating to seamen's w^ea; and the 
34 Geo. n. c. 44, B. S, ante, 1 book, 354, n. (60), as to actions against justices, constables, 
etc. : and the 38 Geo. Ill, c. 37, s. 33, as to actions against persons in the cnstoms and 
excise; and the 43 Geo. III. c. 99, s. 70, as to actions against tax-collectors, etc., etc. — 
Chitty. 

{ 76) Grant f/ a/, f. The Savannah etc. Co., 57 Ga.( Jackson) 355 (1874). A verbal promise 
not to plead the statute of limitations, in case a promissory note shall be sufiered to out. 
law, will not avail hy way of estoppel, if the statute be pleaded, becanac txith paitiea are 
equally informed of all the facts. Sliaplev v. Abbott, 4a N. Y. 457 (Hand, 1870). A 
grantee of land, to whom it was conveyed with a covenant against incumbrances, is not 
estofmed in an action against the grantor for breach of covenant, because he had recon- 
Teyed to the grantor, by way of mortage to secure the purchase money, under a afanilar 
covenant. Haynes v. Stevens, 11 N. H. 31 (1840). 

(77) [The necessary changes being made.] 
i>87 
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for duplicity begets coufusion. But by statute 4. & 5 Aune, c. 16, a man 
with* leave of the court may plead two or more distinct matters or single 
pleas; as, in an action of assault and batteiy, these three, not guilty, son 
assauit dem^sneXjS) and the statute of limitations. 2. That it be direct aod 
positive, and not argumentative. 3. That it have convenient certainty of 
time, place, and persons.(79) 4. That it answer the plaintiS's allegations 
in every material point. 5. That it be so pleaded as to be capable of 

trial. (80) 
^309] ^Special pleas are usually in the afEnnative, sometimes in the 
negative;(8i) but they always advance some new fact not mentioned 
in tbe dedaration; and then they must be averred to be true in the common 
form, — " and this he is ready to verify." (82) This is not necessary in pleas 
of the general issue; those always containing a total denial of the &cts before 
advan«d by the other party, and therefore putting him upon the proof of 
them. — 

It is a rule in pleading that no man be allowed to plead specially such a 
plea as amounts only to the general issue, or a total denial of the charge; but 
in such case he shall be driven tp plead the general issue in terms, whereby 
the whole question is referred to a jury. But if the defendant, in an assize 
or action of trespass, be desirous to refer the validity of his title to the court 
rather than the jury, be may state his title specially, and at the same time 
give cffior to the plaintiff, or suppose him to have an appearance or color of 
title, bad, indeed, in point of law, but of which the jury are not competent 
judges. As, if his own true title be, that he claims by feoffinent, with livery 
from A., by force of which he entered on the lands in question, he cannot 
plead this by itself, as it amounts to no more than tbe general issue, »«/ iorf, 
nul disseisin, in assize, or nol guilty in an issue of trespass. But he may 
allege this specially, provided he goes further, and says, that the* plaintiff 
claiming by cohr of a prior deed of feoffment without livery, entered; upon 
whom he entered; and may then refer himself to the judgment of the court 
which of these two titles is the best in point of law.(/)C83) 

When the plea of the defendant is thus put in, if it does not amount to an 



(80) In addition to these qualities, it should be observed that every plea in bar must be 
adapted to the nature of the action and conformable to the count, (Co. Litt. 303, a., 1^, 
b. Bat Abr. Pleaa, I. per tot. i Roll. Rep. 116;) must answer the whole declaration or 
count, or rather all that it assumes in the introductoi7 part to answer, and no more, 
(Co. LitL 303, b. Com. Dig. Pleader, E. i, 36. i Sannd. aS. a B. & P. 417. 3 R & P. 
174;) must aiiniit or confess the fact it jostifies, {3 T, R. 398. i Salk. 394. Garth. 380. 
I Saund. a8;) must be certain, [Com. Dig. tit. Pleader, E. 5, etc.;) and must be true, and 
not too large. Hob. 495. Bac. Abr. tit. Pleas, G. 4. For more particular information 
as to these qualities, see 1 Chitt. on PI. 451 to 4*3; as to their forms and particular parts, 
see id. 467 to 477. 

The same rules which prevail in the construction and allowance of a declaration do to 
in the case of pleas in bar. See ante, 189, notes i, 2, 3. If the plea be bad in part, it is 
so for the whole. Com. Dig. Pleader, E. 36. 3 T. R. 376. 3 B. & P. 174. i Saund. 337. 
The rules as to surplusage tn a declaration here also prevail. Ante, ^93, notes 1, a, 3. — 
Chitty. See Rumberger v. Stiver, 6 Hammond (Ohio) 100 {1833). 

(81) Ralston V. BuUitts, 3 Bibb, (Ky.) 264 (1814). 
(83)Chambera v. Hunt, 3 Harr. (N.J.) 350 (1841). 

(83) But this form of pleading is now abolished, and other fadtities Ibr referring qne*- 
tions of title directly to the court are given by the Common- Law Prooednre Act, 1853. — 
SrawAKT. 
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issue or total contradiction of the declaration, but only evades it, the plaintiff 
may plead again, and reply to the defendant's plea; either traversing it; that 
is, totally denying it; as if in an action of debt upon bond the 
defendant pleads solvit ad diem, that he paid the money when *due; [*3 10 
here the plaintiff in. his replication may totally traverse this plea by 
denying that the defendant paid it; or he may allege new matter in contra- 
diction to the defendant's plea; as when the defendant pleads no award made, 
the fdaintifT may reply and set forth an actual award, and assign a breach;(f') 
or the replication may confess and avoid the plea, by some new matter or dis- 
tinction consistent with the plaintiff's former declaration; as, in an action for 
trespassing upon land whereof the plaintiff is seised, if the defendant shows 
a title to the land by descent, and that therefore he had a right to enter, and 
gives color to the plaintiff, the plaintiff may either traverse and totally deny 
the fact of the descent; or he may confess and avoid it by replying, that true 
it is that such descent happened, but that since the descent the defendant 
himself demised the lands to the plaintiff for a tenn of life. (84) To the 
replication the defendant may rejoin, or put^n an answer, called a rejoinder. 
The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur-rejoinder; upon which the 
defendant may rebut; and the plaintiff may answer him by a sur-rebuiter. 
Which |rieas, replications, rejoinders, sur-rejoinders, rebutters, and sur- 
rebutters answer to the excepiio, replication duplicatio, triplicatio, and quadnt- 
plicatio of the Roman laws.(A)(85) 

The whole of this process is denominated the pleading; in the several stages 
of which it must be carefully observed not to depart or vary from the title or 
defence which the partj- has once insisted on. For this (which is called a 
departure in pleading) might occasion endless altercation. Therefore the 
replication must support the declaration, and the rejoinder mnst support the 
plea, without departing out of it. As in the case of pleading no award made, 
in consequence of a bond of arbitration, to which the plaintiff replies, setting 
forth an actual award; now the defendant cannot rejoin that he hath per- 
formed this award, for such rejoinder would be an entire departure from his 
original plea, whidi alleged tl^t no such award was made: therefore 
he has now no other *choice but to traverse the feet of the replica- [♦311 
tion, or else to demur upon the law of it. 

Yet in many actions the plaintiff who has alleged in his declaration a gen- 
eral wrong may in bis replication, after au evasive plea by the defendant, 
reduce that general wrong to a more particular certainty, by assigning the 
injury afresh, with all its specific circumstances, in such manner as clearly to 

(p) Append. Nu. III. \ 6. (k) Iiwt. 4, \A. Bnct. t.^.tr,h c. 1. 



(84) As to the several r^licatiotu in general, k« i Cbitt on PI. 4th cd. ^ to 518; and 
M to their forme and parta in paiticnlar, id. 518 to 555. The general qualities of a repli- 
cation are that it most answer the plea, and answer so much ofit as it professes to answer, 
or it will be a disconrinuance, (Com. Dig. tit Pleader, F. 4. W. ■x. i Sannd. J38O and 
it most answer the plea directly, not argumeiitatiTely, (ro East, wg;) it mnst not depart 
from the declaration. 2 Saund. 84. a., n. i. Co. Litt 304, a. a Wila 98. See i Cfiitt. 
on PI, 556 to 56a It must be certain; and it is said that more certainty is requisit^n « 
replication than a declaration, though certainty to a common intent is in general suffi- 
cient, (Com. Dig. Pleader, F. 17. 13 East, J63;) and, lastly, it must not be double, or. in 
other words, contain two answeiB to the same plea, (10 East, 73. a Camp. 176, 177. 
Com. Dig. Pleader, F. iS;i and the plaintiff cannot reply double, under the 4 Anne, c. 
16, {Fortes. 335,) unless in replevin, (a B. & P. 368, 376;) and more particularly as to 
these qualities, sec i Chitt. on PI. 556 to 561. An entice replication bad in part is bad for 
the whole. Com. Dig, Pleader. F. as. 3 T. R. 376. i Saund. aS, d. 3.— ChiTTY. 

(85) [E'ception, replication, duplication, triplication, and quadra plication.] Formerly 
but one replication and but one rejoinder were allowed; but the rule has been altered 1^ 
the Common-T.«w Procedure Act, 185a. A party, however, can only have several repU- 
«Mloi», rejoioders, etc. by leave of the court or a judge.— Stkw art. 
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ascertain and identify it, consistently with his general complaint; which is 
called a new or novel assignment. {^f>S As, if the plaintiff in trespass dedares 
on a breach of his close in D. , and the defendant pleads that the place where 
the injury is said to have happened is a certain close of pasture in D., which 
descended to him from B. his father, and so is his own freehold; the |daintiff' 
may reply and assign another close in D. , specifying the abuttals and bounda- 
ries, as the real place of the injtiry.(0 

It hath previously been oteerved(A) that duplicity m pleading mtist be 
avoided. Every plea must be simple, entire, connected, and confined to one 
single point: it must never be entangled with jt variety of distinct, inde- 
pendent answers to the same matter; which must require as many di&rent 
replies, and introduce a multitude bf issues upon one and the same di^mte. 
For this would often embarrass a jury, and sometimes the court itself, and at 
all events would greatly enhance the expense of the parties. Yet it frequently 
is expedient to plead in such a manner as to avoid any implied admission of 
a fact which cannot with propriety or safety be positively afBrmed or denied. 
And this may be done by what is called a protestation; whereby the party 
interposes an oblique aUegation or denial of some lact, protesting (by the 
%&xva.A prolesiando) that such a matter does or does not exist; and at the 
same time avoiding a direct affirmation or denial. Sir Edward Coke hath 

defined(/) a protestation (in the pithy dialect of that age) to be "an 
♦312] exclusion of a conclusion." *F(ff the use of it is, to save the party 

fh>m being concluded with respect to some fact or circumstance, 
which cannot be directly affirmed or denied withont falling into duplicity of 
pleading; and which yet, if he did not thus enter his protest, he might be 
deemed to have tacitly waived or admitted. Thus, white tenure in villenage 
subsisted, if a villein had brought an action against his XorA, and the lord 
was inclined to try the merits of the demand, and at the same time to prevent 
any cmclusion against himself that he had waived his seignory ; he could not 
in this case both plead affirmatively that the plaintiff was his villein, and 
also take issue upon the demand; for then his plea would have been double, 
as the former alone would have been a good bar to the action; but he might 
have alleged the villenage of the plaintiff, by way of protestation, and then 
have denied the demand. By this means the future vassalage of the plaintiff 
was saved to the defendant in case the issue was found in his (the defendant's) 
fevor;(m) for the protestation prevented that conclusion, wluch would other- 
wise have resulted from the rest of his defence, that he had enfranchised the 
4>laintiff,(M) since no villein could maintaun a civil action against his lord. 
So also, if a defendant, by way of inducement to the point of his defence, 
alleges (among other matters) a particular mode of seisin or tenure, which 
the plaintiff is unwilling to admit, and yet desires to take issue on the princi- 
pal point of the defence, he must deny the seisin or tenure by way of i^otes- 
tation. and then traverse the defensive matter. So, lastly, if an award be set 
forth by thcplaintiff, and he can assign a breach in one part of it, (viz., the 
non-payment of a sum of money , ) and yet is afraid to admit the perfbrmance 
of the rest of the award, or to aver in general a non-performance of any part 
of it, lest something shotild appear to have been performed; he may save to 
himself any advantage he might hereafter make of the general non-perform- 

li\ Bio. Ate. tit. Irtttam. VA. MS. 

(0 1 ioM. 134. 
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ance, by alleging tAai by protestation, and plead only the non-payment of 
the money.(o)(87) 

* In any stage of the pleadings, when either side advances or [*3i3 
affirms any new matter, he nsnally (as we said) avers it to be true; 
"and this he is ready to verify." On the other hand, when either side 
traverses or denies the facts pleaded by his antagonist, he usually tenders an 
issue, as it is called^ the language of which is different according to the party 
by whom the issue is tendered; for if the traverse or denial comes from the 
defendant, the issue is tendered in this manner, "andof this he puts himself 
opon the country,'' thereby submitting himself to the judgment of his 
peers;(/) but if the traverse lies upon the plaintiff he tenders the issue, or 
prays the judgment of the peers against the defendant in another form; thus: 
"and this he prays may be inquired of by the country." 

But if either side (as, for instance, the defendant) pleads a special n^^tive 
plea; not traversing or denying any thing that was before alleged, but dis- 
closing some new negative matter; as, where the suit is on a bond, condi- 
tioned to perform an award, and the defendant plesds, negatively, that no 
award was made, he tenders no issue upon this plea; because it does not 
appear whether the iiact will be disputed, the plaintiff not having yet asserted 
the existence of any award; but when the plaintiff replies, and sets forth an 
actual specific award, if then the defendant traverses the replication, and 
denies the making of any such award, he then, and not before, tenders an 
issue to the plaintiff. For when in the course of pleading they come to a 
point which is afBrmed on one side, and denied on the other, they are then 
said to be at issue; all their debates being at last contracted into a single 
point, which must now be determined either in favor of the plaintiff or of 
the defendant. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OP ISSUB AND DBMUKRBR. 

*ISSUB, exitus, being the end of all the pleadings, is the fourth [*3i4 
part or s^ge of an action, and is either upon matter of law. or matter 
of/«d.(i) 

An issue upon matter of law is called a demurrer: and it confesses the 
fiicts to be true, as stated by the opposite party; but denies that, by the law 
arising upon those facts, any injury is done to the plaintiff, or that the 
defen^bmt has made out a legitimate excuse; according to the party which 
first demurs, demoratur, rests or abides upon the point in question. As, if 
the matter of the plaintiff's complaint or declaration be insufficient in law, 
as by not assigning any sufficient tre^ass, then the defendant demurs to the 
declaration: if, on the other hand, the defendant's esctise or plea be invalid, 
as if he pleads that he committed the trespass by authority ^m a stranger, 
without making out the stranger's right; here the plaintiff may demur in 
law to the plea: and so on in every other pari of the proceedings, where 
either side perceives any material objection in point of law, upon which he 
may rest his case. 

(<» AntewL No. UI. { S. (p) VM. No. II. I *. 



'Tli 



>. Finger W 4/., 70 Hargnve (N. C) 48 (1874). 
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The form of sach demurrer is by avemug the declaration or plea, the 
replication or rejoinder, to be insufficient in law to maintain the 
*3i5] action or the defence; and therefore praying *judgment for want of 
sufficient matter alleged, (a) Sometimes demurrers are merely for 
want of sufficient form in the writ or declaration. But in cases of excep- 
tions to the form or manner of pleading, the party demurring must, by statute 
27 Eliz. c, 5, and 4 & 5 Anne, c. 16, set forth the causes of his demurrer, 
or wherein he apprehends the deficiency to consist.{2) And upon either a 
general or such a special demurrer, the opposite party must aver it to be suffi- 
cient, which is called a joinder in demurrer, (i) and then the parties are at 
issue in point of law.(3) Which issue in law, or demurrer, the judges of 
the court before which the action is brought must determine. 

An issue of fact is where the fact only, and not the law, is disputed. And 
when he that denies or traverses the fact pleaded by his antagonist has ten- 
dered the issue, thus, "and this he prays may be inquired of by the country;" 
or, "and of this he puts himself upon the country;" it may immediately be 
subjoined by the other party, " and the said A, B. doth the lite." Which 
done, the issue is said to be joined, both parties having agreed to rest the fate 
of the cause upon the truth of the fact in question.((r) And this issue of 
fact must, generally speaking, be determined, not by ttie judges of the court, 
but by some other method; the principal of which methods is that by the 
country, per pais, (in Latin per patriam,) that is, by jury. Which estab- 
lishment of different tribunals for determining these different issues is in 
some measure ^reeable to the course of justice in the Roman republic, 
where the judiees ordinariiX^) determined only questions of fact, but ques- 
tions of law were referred to the decisions of the ceniumviri.C^Ks) 



is ■«-"■"""" a 



tUd. No. n. j t. 

ClO, dc Orator 1. 1, 



liirthei', becanae the other has not sbowti safficient matter against him. 5 Hod. 133. Co. 
Litt. 71, b. When the t>Ieading is defective in mbslance, a general demurrer-wrll suffice; 
bnt where the objection is to the form, the demmreT must be spedal, Bac. Abr. Plea*, 
N. 5. A special demurrer must not merely show the kind of fault, but the specific fault 
complained of— Chuty. 

(3) A party holding the negative of the issue, after introducing repellaot testimony, 
cannot compel his adversary to join in a demnirer to evidence. Hart v. Cafloaway, 1 
Bibb (Ef.) 463 (iSio). 

There is, in the state of Indiana, no special demurrer under the code, its place being 
occupied by the controlling power of* the court to amend, ftnder more certain, or strike 
out pleadiugs, or parts thereof. Graham v. Vartin, 64 Ind. 571 (1878). 

Since the enactment of the Common Law Procedure Act of 1852, special dcmurren 
have not been in use in England. Now, the court or Judge, upon application, may strike 
out such pleadings as are made to interfere with a lair trial of the cause. Useless and 
fictitimiB pleadings are abolidied. 

(4I [Ordinary judges.] 

(j) Formerly a party could not in any case demur and plead, by way of traverse or 
otherfrise, to flie same pleading at the same time. A defendant could not, for instance, 
answer a declaration, prst, bj a demnrrer, for that it showed no cause of action; and, 
secondly, by pleading m confession and Bvoidance that the plaintiff had leleased the suit; 
for the ofajectiOQ in point of law could not be raised with an issue in fact, the demuirer 
being considered to admit the facts, although in reality this was only for the sake of argu- 
ment. Now, however, a party may plead and demur to the same pleading at the same 
time, if he can satisfy a judge or the court that he ought to be allowed to do so. He 
may — as is but reasonable — be reauired to make an af&davit of the truth of the facta 
stated in the pleas, and of his belief that the objections raised by the demurrer are valid 
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But here it will be proper to observe, that duriug the whole of these pro- 
ceedings, from the time of the defendant's appearance in obedience 
to the king's writ, it is necessary *that both the parties be kept or [*3i6 
continued in court from day to day, till the final determination of the 
suit. For the court can determine nothing unless in the presence of both 
the parties, (6) in person or by their attorneys, or upon default of one of 
them, ajter his original appearance and a time prefixed for his appearance 
in court again. Therefore, in the course of pleading, if either party neglects 
to pat in his declaration, plea, replication, rejoinder, and the like, within the 
times allotted by the standing rules of the court, the plaintiff, if the omissicHi 
be his, is said to be non-suif, or not to follow and pursue his complaint, and 
shall lose the benefit of his writ: or, if the negligence be on the side of the 
defendant, judgment may be had against him for such his default. And, 
after issue or demurrer joined, as well as in some of the previous stages of 
proceeding, a day is continually given and entered upon the record, for the 
parties to appear on from time to time, as the exigence of the case may 
require. The giving of this day is called the continuance, because theret^ 
the proceedings are continued without interruption from one adjournment to 
another. If these continuances are omitted, the cause is thereby discon- 
tinued, and the defendant is discharged situ dieXl) without a day, for this 
turn : for by his appearance in court, he has obeyed the command of the 
king's writ; and, unless he be adjourned over to a certain day, he is no 
longer bound to attend upon that summons; but he must be warned a^esh, 
and the whole must begin de novo.(^Z) 

Now, it may sometimes happen, that after the defendant has pleaded, nay, 
even after issue or demurrer joined, there may have arisen some new matter, 
which it is proper for the defendant to plead; as that the plaintiff, being a 
feme-sole, is since married, or that she has given the defendant a release, and 
the like: here, if the defendant takes advantage of this new matter as early 
as he possibly can, viz., at the day given for his next appearance, he is per- 
mitted to plead it in what is called a plea of puis darrein amtinuance, 
or since the last adjournment. (9) *For it would be uijjust to exclude [*3i7 
him from the benefit of this new defence, which it was not in his 
power to make when he pleaded the former. ( 10) But it is dangerous to rely 
on such a plea, without due consideration; for it confesses the matter which 
was before in dispute between the parties, (e) And it is not allowed to be 
put in, if any continuance has intervened between the arising of this fresh 



(6) Gordon'! BxecutoiB, i Hnnfbnl (Va.) ii (iSio). 

(7) Vet notwithstaadin^ this, it is well aettled that where a suit has been commenced, 
and no order contimiing it has been entered for many terms, the par^ may still keep it 
alive by filing a continuance roll, (Blair v. Gary. ^ Wis. 543;) this is allowed for the 
furtheiBDCe of justice where the right might otherwise be bivred by the statute of limi- 
tations. Pierce v. Kneeland et al., 14 Wia. J44 (Spooner, 1861), 

(8) But these continuances are now become mere matter of form, and ma^ be entered 
at any time to make the record complete.— ColkkidgE, Not now the law in Indiana. 
The spirit of the code practice is that a suit once in the proper court need never go out 
nntil It is decided upon its merits. Baylesa v. Tonsey, 30 Ind. 153 (1863). 

(9) This plea, thongh treated in some respects aa a dilatwy plea, the conn cannot 
refuse to receive, ri Wils, 157. 3 T. R. 554. i Marsh. a8o. .s Taunt 333. 1 Stark. 6a;) 
but it mu.st be verified on oath before it is filed. Freem. »5*- 1 Stra. 493. a Smith's 
Rep. 306, II may be pleaded at nisi prius aawell as in banc, but cannot be amended after 
the assizes are over. Yelv. i8i. Freem. aga. Bull. N. P. 309. See further, t Chitty 
on PI. 4th ed. 569 to 573.— CnrrTY. 

(10) It cannot be relied on, in connection with answers to the original merits. Tlie 
attempt to do so should be met by a motion to compel election. Collins v. Karatop^y, 
36 Turner (Ark.) 331 (1880). 
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matter and the pleading of it: for then the defendant is guilty of neglect, or 
laches, and is supposed to rely on the merits of his former plea. Also it a 
not allowed after a demurrer is determined, or verdict given; because the 
relief may be had in another way, namely, by writ of audita querxlaXn) of 
whidi hereafter. And these pleas puis darrein conHnuante, when tnooght 
to a demurrer in law or issue of foct, shall be determined in like manner as 
other pleas. 

We have said that demurrers, or questions concerning the suffidemy of the 
matters alleged in the pleadings, are to be determined by the judges of the 
court, upon solemn argument by counsel on both sides, and to that end a 
demurrer- book is made up, containing all the proceedings at length, which 
are afterwards entered on rean-d; and copies thereof, called paper-books, are 
delivered to the judges to pcruse.{r2) The recordij) is a history of the 
most material proceedings in the cause, entered on a parchment roll, and 
continued down to the present time; in which must be stated the original 
writ and summons, all the pleadings, the declaration, view, or oyer prayed, 
the imparlances, plea, replication, r^oinder, continuances, and whatever 
further proceedings have been had; all entered verbatim on the roll, and also 
the issue or demurrer, and Joinder therein. (13) 

These were formerly all written, as indeed all public proceedings were, in 
Norman or law Frencb,( 14) and even the arguments of the counsel and ded- 
»ons of the court were in the same barbarous dialect. An evident and 
shameful badge, it mast be owned, of tyranny and foreign servitude; 
*3i8] being ^introduced under the auspices of William the Norman, and 
his sons: whereby the ironical observation of the Roman satirist 
came to be literally verified, that " Gallia causidiais docuit faeunda 
Brilanfu>s."{g-')(i$) This continued till the reign of Edward III,; who, 
having employed lus arms saccessfuUy in subduing the crffwn of Prance, 
thought it unbeseeming the dignity of the victors to use any longer the 
language of a vanquished country. By a statute, therefore, passed in the 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, (A) it was enacted, that for the future all 
pleas should be pleaded, shown, defended, answered, debated, and judged in 
the English tongue; but be entered and enrolled in Latin. (16) In like 
manner as Don Alonso X., king of Castile, (the great-grandfather of our 
Edward III.,) obliged his subjects to use the Castilian tongue in all legal 
proceedings;(i) and as, in 1386, the German language was established in 
the courts of the empire. (^) And perhaps if our legislature had then 
directed that the writs themselves, which are mandates from the king to his 
subjects to perform certain acts or to appear at certain places, should have 
been framed in the English language, according to the rule of our ancient 
law,(/ ) it had not been very improper. But the record or enrollment of those 
writs and the proceedings thereon, which was calculated fbr the benefit of 
(/) Appenit. Na 11. 1 4. No. m. («. (i) Mod. Un. Hiit ii. 311. 

if) -fuv. XT. Ul. It) lUd. Kill. JO. 

i\) Cli. )li Hlir. c 4, IS. 



(11) [The complaint has been heard.] 
(la)The plaintiff, of '"' 



e plaintiff, or bia attorney, muat deliveT pttper-books to tlie Chief juadce uid 
iKiiiui jui^e, and the defendant, 01 his attorney, to the two otber judges. R. M. 17 Car. 
I.— Chitty. 

(i3)Atkineon n. Bank, 85 Maine. 371 (Hamlin, iSSs). 

(14) This is disputed, with grent reason, bj Mr. S^'geant Stephen, Pteading, Appendix, 
p. S3, who thinks that the record was always in Latin. — STEWakT. 

(15) [" Eloqaent Gaol bath Instmcted British lawyers."] 

( 16) Helm r. Pranciscons, i Bland (Md.) 551 (1830]. Blsckatone and some otb«n have 
fallen into what is now nndentood to be the error of soppoaiDg, thst, previaus to this 
sUtBte, even the records were in French. Actual inspection has shown tnat they were in 
iiatln. See on this general matter i Bidi. on Crim. Froc. sec. mi, and anthviitlu tkctv 
dted. 

1994 
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posterity, was more serviceable (because more durable) in a dead and immn- 
tatde Ifmguage than in any flux or living one. The practtcerti, However, 
being used to the Xormaii language, and therefore imagining they could 
express their thoughts more aptly and more concisely in that than in any 
other, still continued to take their notes in law-French; and of course, when 
those notes came to be published, under the denomination of reports, they 
were printed in that barbarous dialect; which, joined to the additional terrors 
of Gothic black letter, has occasioned many a student to throw away his 
Plowden and Littleton, without venturing to attack a page of them. And 
yet, in reality, upon a nearer acquaintance, they would have found noth- 
ing very formidable in the language; which differs in its grammar 
*and ortht^raphy as much from the modem French, as the diction [^319 
of Cliaucer and Gower does &om that of Addison and Pope. Be- 
sides, as the English and Norman languages were concurrently used by our 
ancestors for several centuries together, the two idioms have naturally assimi- 
lated, and mutually borrowed from each other: for which reason the gram- 
matical construction of each is so very much the same, that I apprehend an 
Englishman (with a week's preparation) would understand the laws of 
Normandy, collected in their grand coushimier, as well, if not better, than « 
Frenchman bred within the walls of Paris. 

The Latin, which succeeded the French for the entry and enrollment of 
pleas, and which continued in use fpr four centuries, answers so nearly to 
the English (oftentimes word for word) that it is not at all surprising it 
should generally be imagined to be totally fabricated at home, with little 
more art or trouble than by adding Roman terminations to English words. 
Whereas in reality it is a very unive^al dialect, spread throughout all Europe 
at the irruption of the uorthem nations, and particularly accommodated and 
moulded to answer all the purposes of the lawyers with a peculiar exactness 
and precision. This is principally owing to the simplicity, or (if the reader 
pleases) the poverty and baldness, of its texture, calculated to express the 
ideas of mankind just as they arise in the human mind, without any rhe- 
torical flourishes or perplexed ornaments of style; for it may be observed, 
that those laws and ordinances, of public as well as private communities, 
are generally the most easily understood, where strength and perspicuity, 
not harmony or elegance of expression, have been principally consulted in 
compiling them. These northern nations, or rather their legislators, though 
they resolved to make use of the Latin tongue in promulging their laws, 
as being more durable and more generally known to their conquered subjects 
than their own Teutonic dialects, yet (either through choice or necessi^) 
have frequently intermixed therein some words of a Gothic original, 
which is more or less the case in every country *of Europe, and [*32o 
therefore not to be imputed as any peculiar blemish in our English 
legal Latinity.(m) The truth is, what is generally denominated law-Latin 
is in reality a mere technical language, calculated for eternal duration, and 
easy to be apprehended both in present and future times; and on those 
accouuts best suited to preserve those memorials which are intended for per- , 
petual rules of action. The rude pyramids of Egypt have endured from the 
earliest ages, while the more*modem and more elegant structures of Attica, 
Rome, and Palmyra have sunk beneath the stroke of time. 

As to the objection of locking up the law in a strange and unknown 
tongue, that is of little weight with regard to records, which few have occa- 
sion to read, but such as do, or ought to, understand the rudiments of Latin. 
And, besides, it may be observed of the law-Latin, as the very ingenious Sir 
(m) Tbe tOllovlDg aontenae, "M git<i ad birftaUa It. •monj: Dtbcn of tli« auM atamp. Id Um l>wa of 
<mHt lua olcrtl, If uij one foa oat of hli own cooit the SnnuDdUta on the oraitlneiiE, btfon llM mA 
(ollabt, Md. narnln a mile In the Hodentua of th* Bfth G<ntaiT. Add. 1, a. S. 1 3. 
■"■""f madam juixUcUm ; bat he a»j tneat with 
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John Davis(a) observes of the law-French, "that it is so very easy to be 
learned, that the meanest wit that ever came to the study of the law doth 
come to understand it almost perfectly in ten days without a reader.' ' 

It is true indeed that the many terms of art, with which the law abounds, 
are sufficiently harsh when Latinized, (yet not more so than those of other 
sciences,) and may, as Mr. Selden observes, (0) give offence "to some gram- 
marians of squeamish stomachs, who would rather choose to live in ignor- 
ance of things tbe most useful and important, than to have their delicate ears 
wounded by the use of a word unknown to Cicero, Sallust, or the other 
writers of the Augustan age," Yet this is no more than must unavoidably 
happen when things of modem use, of which the Romans had no idea and 

consequently no phrases to express them, come to be delivered in the 
♦321] Latin tongue. It would puzzle *the most classical scholar to find an 

appellation, in his pure Latinity, for a constable, a record, or a deed of 
feoffment; it is therefore to be imputed as much to necessity, as ignorance, that 
they were styled in our forensic dialect consiabularius, recordum, and feoffa- 
menlnm. Thus, again, another uncouth word of our ancient laws, (for I de- 
fend not the ridiculous barbarisms sometimes introduced by the ignorance of 
modem practicers,) the substantive murdrum, of the verb murdrare, however 
harsh and undassical it may seem, was necessarily framed to express a par- 
ticular offence; since no other word in being, occidere, inUrfUere, nfatre,(_ij) 
or the like, was sufficient to express the intejttion of the criminal, or quo 
animo the act was perpetrated; and therefore by no means came up to the 
notion of murder at present entertained by our law; viz., a killing ttiitk 
malice aforeihoughi. 

A similar necessity to this produced a similar effect at Byzantium, when 
the Roman laws were turned into Greek for the use of the Oriental empire: 
for, without any regard to Attic elegance, the lawyers of the imperial courts 
made no scruple to translate ^ifn commissarios, ^iju>ntuaaafiun<( ;(/) cubiculum, 
tovfiami^iav Xq) Jilium-/amUias, TrmJo-^^uAuic ;(r) repudium, p(i™Mtw;(j) amt- 
Pramissum,Koiiwpoiumoti;{^t)reverentia el obsequium, pcwpcvnu jtai o,9mnn'u»';(uXiS) 
and the like. They studied more the exact and precise import of the words 
than tbe neatness and delicacy of their cadence. And many academical readers 
will excuse me for sug^;estiug that the terms of the law are not more num- 
erous, more uncouth, or more dif&cult to be explained by a teacher, than 
those of logic, physics, and the whole circle of Aristotle's philosophy, nay, 
even of the politer arts of architecture and its kindred studies, or the science 

of rhetoric itself. Sir Thomas More's famous legal question(a') con- 
♦32a] tains in it nothing more difficult than the *definition which in his 

time the piiilosophers currently gave of their maleria primaX'^) 
the groundwork of all natural knowledge; that it is " neque quid, neque 
quanlum, neque quale, neque aliquid eor urn quibus ens detetminatur;"{iO') tx 
its subsequent explanation by Adrian Heereboord, who assures us(j:) that 
" maleria prima non est corpus, neque per formam wrporeitatis, neque per sim- 
plitxm esseniiam: est lamen ens, ei qutdem substantia, licet incompleta; kabet- 

(•> Pret. Rep. (() Ibid, c S. 

lo\ Pref. od Eadmer. it) nM. 82, ell. 

(p) Hot. I, c. 1. (Hi Ibid. ?«. e i 
Cq) Not. B, oUd a 



(17) [To kill, to put to death, to aUy.] 

[18] [Trustees, a bed chamber, the son of a family, a divorce, a bond or engagement 
wherein two ^rties oblige themaelTe* to stand to the artntradon or award of the umpire, 
™pli»'":e.] 



(19) [The primary matter] 
Jaojf'r-**— **— 



c an J put of thoae thinga \tj whid 
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que acHtm ex se entitativum, el Hmul est potenlia suifediva." {21) The law 
therefore, with regard to its techaical phrases, stands upon the same footing 
with other studies, and requests only the same indulgence. 

This technical Latin continued iu use from the time of its first introduc- 
tion till the subversion of our ancient constitution under Cromwell; when, 
among many other innovations in the law, some for the better and some for 
the worse, the language of our records was altered and turned into Kuglish. 
But, at the restoration of king Charles, this novelty was no longer coun- 
tenanced; the practicers finding it very difficult to express themselves so con- 
cisely or significantly in any other language but the Latin. And thus it 
continued without any sensible inconvenience till about the year 1730, when 
it was again thought proper that the proceedings at law should be done into 
English; and it was accordingly so ordered by statute 4 Geo. II. c. 26.(22) 
This provision was made, according to the preamble of the statute, that the 
common people might have knowledge and understanding of what was 
alleged or done for and against them iu the. process aud pleadings, the judg- 
ment and entries, in a cause. Which purpose has, I fear, not brai answered; 
being apt to suspect that the people are now, after many years' experience, 
altogether as ignorant in matters of law as before. On the other hand, these 
inconveniences have already arisen from the alteration; that now many clerks 
and attorneys are hardly able to read, much less to understand, a record even 
of so modem a date as the reign of George the First. And it has much 
enhanced the expense of all legal proceedings; for since the prac- 
ticers are confined (for *the s^e of the stamp-duties, which are [*323 
thereby considerably increased) to write only a stated number of 
words in a sheet; and as the English language, through the multitude of its 
particles, is much more verbose than the Latin, it follows that the number of 
sheets must be very much augmented by the change. (^) The translation 
also of technical phrases, and the names of writs and other process, were 
found to be so very ridiculous (a writ ofnisi prius, quareimpedit, fieri facias, 
habeas corpus, and the rest, not being capable of an English dress with any 
degree of seriousness) that in two years' time it was found necessary to make 
a new act, 6 Geo. II. c. 14; which allows all technical words to continue in 
the usual language, and has thereby almost defeated every beneficial purpose 
of the former statute. 

What is said of the alteration of language by the statute 4 Geo. II. c. 26 
will hold equally strong with respect to the prohibition of using the ancient 
immutable csmrt-hand in writing the records or other legal proceedings; 
whereby the reading of any record that is fifty years old is now become the 
object of science, and calls for the help of an antiquarian. But that branch 
of it, which forbids the use of abbreviations, seems to be of more solid advan- 
tage, in delivering such proceedings from obscurity; according to the precept 
of Justinian ;(ir) " ne per scripturam aliqua fiat in posterum dubitatio , jubemus 
non per siglorum captUmes et compendiosa enigmaia ejusdem codicis iextum 
amscribi. sed per literamm consequentiam exp/anariconcedimus."(2i) But to 
return to our demurrer. 

ft) Pot Instanoe, tbeae itaiee wortt, " unoiduiii " uxordlDg to ibe form of the MataM." 
.^nMB AriuS," ue now cmTerUd loto nrm, (() De emapt (UgaH la. 

(31) ["Primary matter isnotform^ neither by form of corjwreity nor by rimple essence; 
nevertheleae it is a being and certain substance, althon^h incomplete; and has an enti- 
tative action from itself, and is st the same time a sabjective power. "] 

(33) Berrian v. State, a N. J. 33 (Zsbriskie, 1849). 

(33) [" Lest throngh the method of writing the meaning of this code be rendered 
douUfhl to posterity, we command that it be not written in abbreviation or dphers; 
trat that it t>e rendered plain by the r^uUr mcceasion of Ictten."] 
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When the subsUDce of the record is completed, and copies are ddivered 
to the judges, the matter of law upon which the demurrer is grounded is 
upon solemn argument deteimined t^ the court, and not by any trial by jury; 

and judgment is thereupon accordingly given. As, in an action of 
*324] trespass, if the defendant in his plea confesses the fact, but ^justifies 

it eausa venaUonis, tot that he was hunting; and to this the plaintifiT 
demurs, that is, he admits the truth of the plea, but denies the justification 
to be legal: now, on arguing this demurrer, if the court be of opinion that a 
man may not justify trespass in hunting, they will give judgment iai the 
plaintiff; if they think that he may, then judgment is given for the defendant. 
Thus is an issue in law, or demurrer, disposed of. 

An issue of &ct takes up more form and preparation to settle it; for here 
the truth of the matters alleged must be solemnly examined and established 
by proper evidence in the channel prescribed by law. To which examinatioa 
of £u:ts, the name of trial is usually confined, which will be treated ci at 
I large in the two succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

OP THB SEVERAL SPECIES OF TRIAL. 

*335] *Thb uncertainty of legal proceeding^ is a notion so generally 
;. ^-.-r>.. 2'^'-'' adopted, and has so long been the standing theme of wit and good 

' . ' . _«,•.< humor, that he who should attempt to refute it would be looked upon as a 
'^ '^ ' man who was either incapable of discernment himself, or else meant to impose 

upon others. Yet it may not be amiss, before we enter upon the several 
modes whereby certainty is meant to be obtained in our courts of justice, to 
inquire a little wherein this uncertainty, so frequently complained of, con- 
sists; and to what causes it owes its original. 

It hath sometimes been said to owe its original to the number of our muni- 
cipal constitutions, and the multitude of our judicial decisions;(a) which 
occaMon, it is alleged, abundance of rules that militate and thwart with each 
other, as the sentiments or caprice of successive legislatures and judges have 
happened to vary. The fact of multiplicity is allowed; and that thereby the 
researches of the student are rendered mora difficult and laborious; but that, 
with proper industry, the result of those inquiries will be doubt and indeci- 
sion, is a consequence that cannot be admitted. People are apt to be angry 
at the want of ^mplidty in our laws: they mistake variety for con- 
♦326] fusion, and complicated cases for contradictory. *They bring us the 
example of arbitrary governments, of Deumark, Muscovy, and 
Prussia; of wUd and uncultivated nations, the savages of Africa and America; 
or of narrow domestic republics, in ancient Greece and modem Switzerland; 
and unreasonably require the same paucity of laws, the same conciseness of 
practice, in a nation of freemen, a polite and commercial people, and a pi^n- 
lous extent of territory. 

In an arbitrary despotic government, where the lands are at the disposal of 
the prince, the rules of successiou, or the mode of enjoyment, must depend 
npon his will and pleasure. Hence there can be bnt few legal determinations 
^rdating to the property, the descent, or the conveyance of real estate; and 
the same holds in a stronger degree with regard to goods and chattds, aod 

(at 8m tlM pielhoa to Sr Jnhn DbtIhI Bapoit^ noce at taqe. 
WMntn aunr of tba fcUowtnc toflci u« dlMUMBd 
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the contracts relating thereto. Under a tyraanical sway, trade must be con- 
tinually in jeopardy, and of consequence can never be extensive: this there- 
fore puts an end to the necessity of an infinite number of rules, which the 
English merchant daily recurs to for adjusting commercial differences. Mar- 
riages are there usually contracted with slaves; or at least women are treated 
as such: no laws can be therefore expected to regulate the rights of dower, 
jointures, and marriage settlements. Few also are the persons who can claim 
the privileges of any laws; the bull: of those nations, viz. , the commonalty, 
boors, or peasants, being merely villeins and bondmen. Those are therefore 
left to the private coercion of their lords, are esteemed (in the contemplation 
of these boasted legislators) incapable of either right or injury, and of con- 
sequence are entitled to no redress. We may see, in these arbitraiy states, 
how lat^ a field of legal contests is already rooted up and destroyed. 

Again: vkk we a poor and naked people, as the savages of America are, 
strangers to science, to commerce, and the arts as well of convenience as of 
luxury, we might perhaps be content, as some of them are said to be, to refer 
all dilutes to the next man we meet upon the road, and so put a 
short end *to every controversy . For in a state of nature there is no [*327 
room for municipal laws; and the nearer any nation approaches to 
that state, the fewer they will have occasion for. When the people of Rome 
were little better than sturdy shepherds or herdsmen, all their laws were con- 
tained in ten or twelve tables; but as luxury, politeness, and dominion 
increased, the civil law increased in the same proportion, and swelled to that 
amazing bulk which it now occupies, though successively pruned and 
retrenched by the emperors Theodosius and Justinian. 

In like manner we may lastly observe, that, in petty states and narrow 
territories, much fewer laws wilt sufSce than in large ones, because there are 
fewer objects upon which the laws can operate. The regulations of a private 
familyareshort and well known; those of a prince's household are necessarily 
more various and difiuse. 

The causes therefore of the multiplicity of the English laws are, die extent 
of the country which they govern, the oommerce and refinement of its \ 
inhabitants, but, above all, the liberty and property of the subject. These ' 
will naturally produce an infinite fund of disputes which must be terminated ' 
in a judicial way; and it is essential to a free people, that these determina- 
tions be published and adhered to; that their property may be as certain and 
fixed as the very constitution of their state. For though in many other 
countries every thing is left in the breast of the judge to determine, yet with 
us he is only to dedart and ptonounce, not to make or fiew-model, the law. 
Hence a multitude of decisions, or cases adjudged, will arise; for seldom will 
it happen that any one rule will exactly suit with many cases. And in pro- 
portion as the decisions of courts of judicature are multiplied, the law will 
be loaded with decrees, that may sometimes (though rarely) interfere with 
each other: either because succeeding judges may not be apprised of the 
prior adjudication; or because they may think differently from their pre- 
decessors; or because the same arguments did not occur formerly as 
at *present; or. in fine, because of the natural imbecility and imper- [*328 
fection that attends all human proceedings. But wherever this 
happens to be the case in any material point, the legislature is ready, and 
from time to time both may, and frequently does, intervene to remove the 
doubt; and, upon due deliberation had, determines by a declaratory statute 
how the law shall be held for the future. 

Whatever instances therefore of contradiction or uncertainty may have 
been gleaned from our recwds, or reports, must be imputed to the defects of 
human laws in general, and are not owing to any particular ill construction 
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of the English system. Indeed, the reverse is most strictly true. The 
English law is less embarrassed with inconsistent resolutions and doubtful 
questions, than auy other known system of the same extent and the same 
duration. I may instance in the civil law: the text whereof, as collected by 
Justinian and his agents, is extremely voluminous and difiiise; but the idle 
comments, obscure glosses, and jarring interpretations grafted thereupon by 
the learned jurists are literally without number. And these glosses, which 
are mere private opinions of scholastic doctors, (and not, like our books of 
reports, judicial determinations of the court,) are all of authority sufficient 
to be vouched and relied on: which must ne«is breed great distraction and 
confusioa in their tribunals. The same may be said of the canon law; 
though the text thereof is not of half the antiquity with the common law of 
England; and though the more ancient any system of law is, the more it is 
liable to be perplexed witii the multitude of judicial decrees. When there- 
fore a body of laws, of so high antiquity as the English, is in general so clear 
and perspicuous, it argues deep wisdom and foresight in such as laid the 
foundations, and great care and circumspection in such as have built the 
superstructure. 

But is not (it will be asked) the multitude of law-suits, which we daily see 
aiid experience, an argument against the clearness and certainty of 
*339] the law itself? By no means: for *among the various disputes and 
controversies which are daily to be met with in the coutBe of legal 
proceedings, it is obvious to observe how very few arise from obscurity in the 
rules or maxims of law. An action shall seldom be heard of, to determine a 
question of inheritance, unless the feet of the descent be controverted. But 
the dubious points which are usually agitated in our courts arise chiefly from 
the difficulty there is of ascertaining the intentions of individuals, in their 
solemn dispositions of property; in their contracts, conveyances, and testa- 
ments. It is an object indeed of the utmost importance, in this free and 
commercial country, to lay as few restraints as possible upon the transfer of 
possessions from hand to hand, or their various designations marked out by 
the prudence, convenience, necessities, or even by the caprice, of their owners: 
yet to investigate the intention of the owner is frequently matter of difficulty, 
among heaps of entangled conveyances or wills of a various obscurity. The 
law rarely hesitates in declaring its own meaning; but the judges are 
frequently puzzled to find out the meaning of others. Thus the powers, the 
interest, the privileges and pn^rties of a tenant for life, and a tenant in tail, 
are clearly distinguished and precisely settled by law: but, what words in a 
will shall constitute this or that estate, has occasionally been disputed for 
more than two centuries past, and will continue to be disputed as long as the 
carelessness, the ignorance or singularity of testators shall continue to clothe 
their intentions in dark or new-fengled expressions. 

But, notwithstanding so vast an accession of legal controversies, ari^ng 
from so fertile a fund as the ignorance and wilfulness of individuals, these 
will bear no comparison in point of number to those which are founded upon 
the dishonesty and disingenuity of the parties: by either their suggesting com- 
plaints that are also false in fact, and thereupon bringing groundless actions; 
or by their denying such facts as are true, in setting up unwarrantable de- 
fences. Ex facto oritur Jus. Xi") if therefore the fact be perverted or misrepre- 
sented, the law which arises from thence will unavoidably be unjust 
*33o3 or partial. *And, in order to prevent this, it is necessary to set right ' j 
the feet, and establish the truth contended for, by appealing to some :' I 
mode of probation or trial, which the law of the country has ordained for a 1 1 
criterion of truth and felsehood. ' 



(1) [Law btIms from fact.] 
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These modes of probation or trial form in every civilized country the great 
object of judicial decisions. And experience will abundantly show, that above j 
a hundred of our law-suits arise from disputed facts, for one where the law is ^ 
doubted of. About twenty days in the year are sufiicient in Westminster 
hall, to settle (upon solemn argument) every demurrer, or other special point 
of law, that arises throughout the nation: but two months are annually spent I 
jn deciding the truth of facts, before six distinct tribunals, in the several | 
circuits of England: exclusive of Middlesex and l,ondon, which afford a ' 
supply of causes much more than equivalent to any two of the largest circuits. 

TMal, then, is the examination of the matter of fact in issue:(a) of which 
there are many different species, according to the difference of the subject, or 
thing to be tried: of all which we will take a cursory view in this and the 
subsequent chapter. For the law of England so industriously endeavon 
to investigate truth at any rate, that it will uot confine itself to one, or to a 
few, manners of trial; but varies its examination of facts according to the 
nature of the facts themselves: this being the one invariable principle pursued, 
that as well the best method of trial, as the best evidence upon that trial 
which the nature of the case affords, and no other, shall be admitted in the 
Knglish courts of justice. 

TTie species of trials in civil cases are seven. By record; by inspection, or . 
examinalion; by certificate.- by witnesses; by wager of battel; by wager of \ 
law; and by jury. ' 

I. First, then, of the trial by record. This is only used in one par- 
ticular instance: and that is where a matter of record ^is pleaded in 0*73 1 
any action, as a fine, a judgment, or the like; and the opposite party 
pleads, "««/ tiel record," that there is no such matter of record existing: 
upon this, issue is tendered and joined in the following form, "and this he 
prays may be inquired of by Ike record, and the other doth the like;" and 
hereupon the party pleading the record has a day given him to bring it in, 
and proclamation is made in court for him to * ' bring forth the record by him 
in pleading alleged, or else he shall be condemned;" and, on his failure, his 
ant^^ist shall have judgment to recover. The trial therefore of this issue 
is merely by the record; for, as Sir Edward Coke(i) observes, a record or 
enrollment is a monument of so high a nature, and importeth in itself such 
absolute verity, that if it be pleaded that there is no such record, it shall not 
receive any trial by witness,(3) jury, or otherwise, but only by itself, llius 

(b) 1 iiiA. 117, no. 



(3) Cruce V. The Stnte, 59 Ga. 97 (1877). Hickman v. R. R. Co., 30 W. Va. 396, 299 
. (18S7). Under the code of Idabo, trul also meaoa the determination of issues of law. 
Lamkin v. Sterling, i Idaho, lao, 117 (1867); but the civil code of Oregon, see. 175, 
adopts the definition in the text. Or^on v. Spoiea, 4 Ore. 198, 199 ( 1871). A trial is an 
examination before a competent tribunal, according to the Ian of the land, of the factni 
or Uw, or both, put in issue in a cause, for the puipose of determining such issue; and, 
by a court, we understand a permanent organization for the administration of justice. 
BasseU'sCr. PI. 327. 

(3) .^datns V. Betx, i Watts (Pa.) 437 (1834). Simpson v. Watson, ij Mo. App. 431 
(1884). Crocket v. Routes, i Dudley (Gr.) asp {1833). Books of entries are records, — 
they must be received in the condition in which they are found, nor is the court per- 
mitted to presume that any improper alterations have been made and parol evidence 
thereof will not be received. Kerr v. Porter, 1 Tenn. (Overton) 16 (1802). There can 
be no averment in pleadine against a record, though there may be against its opention, 
^therefore no matter of defence can be pleaded^ which existed anterior to tie judg- 
ment. Sbaie V. Becker, 8 S. & K. (Pa.) lAP (183a). An act of the legislature, enrolled 
in the proper office, is a record. Commonwealth v. Martin, 107 Pa. 190 (1884I. The 
judgment of & domestic court of general jurisdiction cannot be impeauied. unless the 
record shows that the court did not have jurisdiction of the subject matter of the octiaa 
or of the person of the defendant. Crim v, Kessing, 89 Cat. 485 (Pomroy) (1891) If it 
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titles of nobility, as whether earl or no earl, baron or no baron, shall be tried 
by the Icing's writ <m- patent only, which is matter of record.(r) Also in case 
of an alien, whether alien friend or enemy, sball be tried by the league or 
treaty between his sovereign and ours; for every league or treaty is of re- 
(»rd,(i/) And also, whether a manor be to be held in ancient demesne or 
not, shall be tried bj' the record of domesday in the king's exchequer. 

II. Trial by inspectum, or examinatum, is when, for &e greater expedition 
of a cause, in some point or issue, being either the principal question or 
arising collaterally out of it, but being evidently the object of senses, the 
judges of the court, upon the testimony of their own sense, shall decide the 
point m dispute. For, where the affirmative or negative of a question is matter 
of such obvious determination, it is not thought necessary to summon a jury 
to decide it; who are properly called in to inform the conscience of the court 
in respect of dubious facts: and therefore when the &ct, from its nature, must 
be evident to the court either from ocular demonstration or other 
♦332] irrefragable proof, there the law departs *from its usual resort, the 
verdict (rf twelve men, and relies on the judgment of the court alone. 
As in case of a suit to reverse a fine for non-age of the cognizor, or to set 
aside a statute or recognizance entered into by an infant; here, and in other 
cases of the like &xX. a writ shall issue to the sheriff;((r) commanding him 
that he constrain the said party to appear, that it may be ascertained, hy the 
view of his body by the king's justices, whether he be of frill age or not; 
" ut per aspedum corporis sui conslare polerit jusiiciariis nosiris, si prtsdictut 
A. sitplenig tglatisnectie."i/y,i^') If however the court has, upcHi inspection, 
any doubt of the age of the party, (as may frequently be the case,) it may 
proceed to take proo^ of the fact; and, particularly, may examine the infant 
himself upon an oath of voire dire, veritatent dictre, that is, to make true 
answer to such questions as the court shall demand of him: or the court may 
examine his mother, his godfather, or the like.(^X5) 

In like manner, if a defendant pleads in abatement of the suit that the 
plaintiff is dead, and one appears and calls himself the plaintifi*, which the 
defendant denies: in this case the judges shall determine by inspection and 
examination whether he be the plaintiff or not.(A) Also, if a man be found 
l^ a jury an idiot a nativilaU, he may come in person into the chancery 
before the chancellor, or be brought there by his fnends, to be inspected and 
examined, whether idiot or not: and if upon such view and inquiry it appears 
that he is not so, the verdict of the jury and all the proceedings thereon are 
utterly void and instantly of no effect. (0 

Another instance in which the trial by inspection may be used is when, 
upon an appeal of mayhem, the issue joined is whether it be mayhem or no 

(0 t Rep, W. 
li) 9 Sep. n. 



is claimed that b statute is not correctly publiahed, or if the fact of its paaawe la denied. 

the (lueation is to be tried and detenutaed by the conrt as one of law. If it M properly 

oiled, authenticated and deposited with tbeiecretary of state, it isa record whicDiscoa- 



ciusive evidence of its passage, and that the act passed as enrolled. Sherman v. Story, 
joCal. 356 fTuttle) (1866)- 

(4) ["That on a view of his person it may appear toourjiuticea whether the aforesaid 
A. be cj full age or not. ' '1 i Sheppard's Touchstone, PresL 7. It is not known that this 
mode of trial was ever adopted in the United States. Metcalf on ContiHcts, 50 Heard's 
ed. (1888). Smith f. The State, 4a Tex. (Ter. & Walk.) 449 {1875). The existence or 
non-existence of a seal is to be determined upon inspection by the conrt. Cromwell V. 
Tales. Ext., 7 Leigh. (Va,) 305 (1836). 

(5) The jury may infer the minority of a witness examined before them. SnodgnM 
V. Bradl^, 3 Grant (Pa.) 43 <i86o). [A nativilaU—VToxa birth.] 
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tnayhetn; this shall be decided by the court upon inspection, for which 
porpose th^ may *call in the assistance of surgeons. (/) (6) And, [^333 
by analogy lo this, in an action of trespass for toayhem, the court 
(upon view of such mayhem as the plamtiff has laid in his declaration, or 
which is certified by the judges who tried the cause to be the same as was 
given in evidence to the jury) may increase the damages at their own 
discretion, (*) as may also be the case upon view of an atrocious battery.(/) 
But then the battery must likewise be ^eged so certainly in the dedaration 
that it may appear to be the same with the battery inspected. 

Also, to ascertain any circumstances relative to a particular day past, it 
hath been tried by an inspection of the almanac by the court. Thus, upon 
a writ of error from an inferior court, that of I/ynn, the error assigned was 
that the judgment was given on a Sunday, it ^>pearing to be on 26 February, 
26 Bliz. , and upon inflection of the tdmanacs of that year it was fband 
that the 26th of Pebruarr in that year actually fell upon a Sunday: tiiia was 
held to be a sufficient tnal, and that a trial by a jury was not necessary, . 
although it was an error in &ct; and so the judgment was reversed.(M)! 
But in all these cases the ju^es, if the>- conceive a doubt, may order it to be 
tried by jury. 

III. The trial by ixrii/Uaie is allowed in such cases where the evidence of 
the person certifying is the only proper criterion of the point in dispute. I 
For, when the fact in qnefltion lies out of the cognizance of the court, the 
judges must rely on the solemn averment or information of persons in snch 
a station as affords them the most clear and competent knowledge of the 
truth. As therefore such evidence (if given to a jury) must have been 
conclusive, the law, to save trouble and circuity, permits the fiict to be 
determined upon such certificate merely. Thus, i. If the issue be, whether 
A. was absent with the king in his army out of the realm in time of 
war; this shall be tried(«) by the certificate of the mareschal of *the t*334 
king's host in writing under his seal, which shall be sent to the 
justices. 2. If, in order to avoid an outlawry or the like, it was alleged 
that the defendant was in prison, ullra mare,(_j) at Bordeaux, or in the 
service of the mayor of Bordeaux, this should have been tried fay the certi- 
ficate of the mayor; and the like of the captain of Calais.(o) But when this 
was law(/) those towns were under the dominion of the crown of England. 
And therefore, by parity of reason, it should now hold that in similar cases 
arising at Jamaica or Minorca, the trial should be by certificate from the 
governor of those islands. We also find(;) that the certificate of the queen's 
messenger, sent to summon home a peeress of the realm, was formerly held a 
sufficient trial of the contempt in refttsing to obey such summons. 3, For 
matters within the realm, the customs of the city of London shall be tned by 
the certificate of the mayor and aldermen, certified by the mouth of their 
recorder;(y) upon a snrmise from the party alleging it, that the custom 
ought to be thus tried; else it must be tried by the country.(j) As, the 
custom of distributing the effects of freemen deceased, of enrolling appren- 
tices, or that he who is free of one trade may use another; if any of th^ or 
other similar pcnnts come in issue. But this rule admits of an exertion 
where the corporation of London is party or interested in the suit; as in an 

1 RolL Abr. gn. (o) 9 Rep. SI. 

,., 1 eid. KM. (p) 1 RolL Abr. HS. 

Hanlr. Wt. fif DT«r, IW, 177. 



(6) All Appeak of maTliem an now abolUbed. 59 G«o. nL c 46.—SltWWAMa. 

(7) [Beyond •HLj 
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action brought for a penalty inflicted by the custom; for there the reason of 
the law will not endure so partial a. trial; but this custom shall be determined 
by a jury, and not by the mayor and aldermen certifying by the mouth of 
their recorder.(/) 4. In some cases the sherifT of London's certificate shall 
be the final tnal; as, if the issue be whether the defendant be a citizen of- 
I/mdon or a foreigner,(«) in case of privilege pleaded to be sued only in the 
city courts. Of a nature somewhat similar to which is the trial of the privi- 
lege of the university, when the chancellor claims cognizance of the 
*33S] cause because one of the parties is a ''privileged person. In this 
case, the charters confirmed by act of parliamoit direct the trial of 
the question, whether a privileged person or no, to be determined by the 
certificate and notification of the chancellor under seal, to which it hath also 
been usual to add an affidavit d the&ct; but if the parties be at issue between 
themselves, whether A. is a member of the university or no, on a plea of 
privilege, the trial shall be then by jury and not by the chancellor's certi- 
ficate;(v) because the charters direct only that the privilege be allowed on the 
chancellor's certificate when the claim of cognizance is made by him, and not 
where the defendant himself pleads his privilege; so that this must be left to 
the ordinary course of determination. 5. In matters of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, as ptarriage, and of course general bastardy; and also excommu- 
niaiHons and orders, these and other like matters shall be tried by the 
bishop's certificate, (w) As, if it be pleaded in abatement that the plaintiff 
is excommunicated, and issue is joined thereon; or, if a man claims an estate 
by descent, and the tenant alleges the demandant to be a bastard; or, if on a 
writ of dower the heir pleads no marriage; or, if the issue in a guare im- 
peding) be whether or no the church be full by institution; all these, being 
matters of mere ecclesiastical cognizance, shall be tried by certificate from 
the ordinary. But, in an action on the case for calling a man bastard, the 
defendant having pleaded in justification that the plaintiff was really so, this 
was directed to be tried by ajury:(:ir) because, whether the plaintiff be found 
either a general or special bastard, the justification will be good; and no ques- 
tion of special bastardy shall be tried by the bishop's certificate, but by a 
jury. Cy) For a special bastard is one bom before marriage of parents who 
afterwards intermarry; which is bastardy by our law, though not by the 
ecclesiastical. It would therefore be improper to refer the trial of that ques- 
tion to the bishop, who, whether the child be bom before or after 
*336] marrii^, will be *sure to return or certify him legitimate. (^) Abilily 
of a clerk presented,(«) admission, institution, and deprivation of a 
clerk, shall also be tried by certificate from the ordinary or metropolitan, 
because of these he is the most competent judge;(d) but iyiduction shall be 
tried by a jury, because it is a matter of public notoriety, (r) and is likewise 
the corporal investiture of the temporal profits. Res^nation of a benefice 
may be tried in either way;(rf) but it seems most properly to foil within the 
bishop's cognizance. 6. The trial of all customs and practice of the courts 
shall be by certificate from the proper officers of those courts reqwctivdy; 
and what retum was made on a writ by the sheriff or under-sheriff shall be 
only tried by his own certificate.(f) And thus much for those several issues 
or matters tk foct which are proper to be tried by certificate. 



(a) Seeboakl. ch. 11. 

]b) 3 Inst CU. Sbov. PmL c n. 3 RdL i 

(c) D7er,22g. 
Id) ZBoU. Ate. M. 
a,eatLOta».m* le) iBap. n. 



(8) [Wherefore be impede*.] 
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IV. A foarth species of trial is that by witnesses, per lesles, without the \ 
intervention of a jury. This is the only method of trial known to the civil I 
law in which the judge is left to form in his own breast his sentence uponl ' 
the credit of the witnesses examined; but it is very rarely used in our law, 
which prefers the trial by jury before it in almost every instance, (9) Save 
only that when a widow brings a writ of dower, and the tenant pleads that 
the husband is not dead; this, being looked upon as a dilatory plea, is in 
fevor of the widow, and for greater expedition allowed to be tried by witnesses 
examined before the judges; and so, saith Finch, (/) shall no other case in 
ffwrlaw. But Sir Edward Coke(^) mentions some others; as to try whether 
the tenant in a real action was duly summoned, or the validity of a challenge 
to a juror: so that Finch's observation must be confined to the trial of direct 
and not collateral issues. And in every case Sir Kdward Coke lays it down' 
that the affinnative must be proved by two witnes.ses at the least. ( 10) 

*V. The next species of trial is of great antiquity, but much dis- [*337 
used; though still in force if the parties diooseto abide by it: Imeau 
the trial by wager of batul.{\\) This seems to have owed its original to the 
military spirit of otu* ancestors, joined to a superstitious frame of mind; it 
being in the nature of an appeal to Providence under an apprehension and 
hope (however presnmptuous and unwarrantable) that Heaven would give 
the victory to him who had the right. The decision of suits by this appeal 
to the God of battles is by some said to have been invented by the Burgundi, 
one of the northern or German claus that planted themselves in Gaul. And 
it is true that the first written injunction of judiciary combats that we meet 
with is in the laws of Gundebald, a. d. 501, which are preserved in the Bur- 
gundian code. Yet it does not seem to have been merely a local custom of 
titis or that particular tribe, but to have been the common usage of all those 
warlike people from the earliest times.(A) And it may also seem, from a 
passage in Velleius Paterculus, (i) that the Germans, when first they became 
known to the Romans, were wont to decide all contests of right by the sword; 
for when Quintilius Varus endeavored to introduce among them the Roman 
laws and method oj trial, it was looked upon (says the historian) as a " novi- 
tas incognita disapiina, ut solita armis decemi jure lerminarentur." {12) 
And among the ancient Goths in Sweden we find the practice of judiciary 
duels established upon much the same footing as they formerly were in our 
own country. (j) 

This trial was introduced into England, among other Norman customs, by | 

(/) L.43S. (<) /.S.cUS. 

Iff) IaU.S, {}) mvTah.dejvrtSvtmL\,ii.1. 



(9) By Diimeroaa local acta for the recovery of small debts, the claim of a creditor may 
be sustained by his own oath without the intervention of a jury, — Chittv. By statute 
51 & S3 Vict c 49, i 14, in any cause of action other than a criminal proceeding by the 
crowtij if all the parties interested not under disability consent, in case of any matter 
requinng a prolonged, scientiGc or local inveati^tion, which cannot, in the conrts or 
jtMge's opinion, be conveniently made before a luiy, or conducted by the court through 
natvdinary officers, or in case the dispute wholly or partly concerns this accoaat, l£e 
court or judge may at any time cause the whole matter to be submitted to an arbitrator 
or referee, especially agreed upon by the parties, or before an official referee or officer of 
the court. 

( 10) In courts of law in general, it suffices to prove a fact by one witness. In courts | 
of equity it is sometimes otiierwise, and two witnesses are required. Vide post, ch. rj 
and note. — C ui T iy . 

(11) Now abolished, by 59 Geo. IIL c. 46, passed in consequence of ■ defendant having 
wwed hisbattel in Afford v. Thornton, i B. & Aid. 405. — STRWABT. 

(13) ["The introduction of a custom never before heard of, that matters which had 
ahraj* Men decided by anns should be determined by law."] 
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William the Conqueror; but was only used in three cases, one military, one 
cnminal, and the third civil. The first io the court martial, or court of 
chivalry and honor; (£) the second in appeals oi ielony,(/) of which we 
shall speak in the next book; and the third upon issue joined in a 
*338] *writ of right, the last and most solemn decision of real property. 
For in writs of right the j'tts pr(;prielalis,{i^) which is frequently a 
matter of diffictdty, is in question; but other real actions being merely ques- 
tions of the JUS possessionis, ( 14) which are usually more plain and obvious, 
our ancestors did not in them appeal to the decision of Providence. Another 
pretext for allowing it upon these final writs of right was also for the sake 
of such claimants as might have the true right, but yet, by the death of wit- 
nesses, or other defect of evidence, be unable to prove it to a jury. But the 
most curious reason of all is given in theMirror,(w) that it is allowable upon 
warrant of the combat between David for the people of Israel of the one party, 
and Goliath for the Philistines of the other party; a reason which pope 
Nicholas I. very seriously decides to be inconclusive. (n) Of battle, there- 
fore, on a writ of right, {0) we are now to speak; and although the writ of 
right itself, and of course ibis trial thereof, be at present much disused, yet, 
as it is law at this day, it may be matter of curiosity, at least to inquire into 
the forms of this proceeding as we may gather them from ancient authors. (/) 

The last trial by battle that was waged in the court of common pleas at 
Westminster ( though there was afterward5(f ) one in the court of chivalry in 
1631, and another in the county palatine oil)urAam(r) in 1638) was in the 
thirteenth year of queen Elizabeth, A. D. i.<)7i, as reported by Sir James 
Dyer,(j) and was held in Tothill fields, Westminster, "turn sine magna /uris 
amsultorum periurbatione," {1$) saith Sir Henry Spelman,(0 who was him- 
self a witness of the ceremony. The form, as appears from the authors before 
cited, is as follows: 
— --^ When the tenant in a writ of right pleads the general issue, viz., 

*339] that he hath more right to hold than the ^demandant hath to recov^, 
and offers to prove it by the body of his champion, which tender is 
accepted by the demandant; the tenant in the first place must produce his 
champion, who by throwing down his glove as a gage or pledge thus wages 
or stiptilates battle with the champion of the demandant; who, by taking up 
ttie gage or glove, stipulates on his part to accept the challenge. The reason 
why it is waged by champions and not by the parties themselves in civil 
actions is, because if any party to-the suit cUes, the suit must abate and be at 
an end for the present, and thereibre no judgment could be given for the lands 
in question if either of the parties were slain in battle:(w) and also that no 
person might claim an exemption fiv>m this trial, as was allowed in critninal 
cases where the battle was waged in person. 

A piece of ground is then in due time set out of sixty feet square, enclosed 
with lists, and on one side a court erected for the ju(^es of the court of 
common pleas, who attend there in their scarlet robes; and also a bar is pre- 
pared for the learned sergeants-at-law. When the court sits, which ought to 

■t) Co. Utt. 281. Ml. 

'*> 3 Hmvk. P. C. tf . tq) Soatiw. Ooll. Vol. 3, put t, fol. lU. U Kjm. 

t)c.s,i3a. x^' 

.) DtiTtifart 3, aau. 1. m. 6, c 32. (f I Cra. Car. &U. 

1 A-vpeaS. No. 1. i B. (ij DTffl, 801. 

^J Otanvll. L % c. S. nt WK. 9k*. M. 1 Xm (1) Oka*. KB. 

Mr.HLi>rvll,|KiMn(.fol.3ZI,(edlt.UH,)Y(u-I>oak. j«) Qo.UU.9*. i>nmtl dN WWMt M<- 

« u_ ,y^ , ^^ tiDtii. L. 411. Djar, SOI, 3 UkiL 



(.13,) [Right of property.] 

CMURifht of poMHioa.] 

(15) [" Not wiOiont great dMnitMKe at the Uwycn."] 
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be by sunrising, proclamation is made for the parties and their diampions, 
who are introduced by two knights and are dressed in a coat of annor, with 
red sandals, bare-le^ed fi-om the knee downwards, bare-headed, and with 
bare arms to the elbows. The weapons allowed them are only batons or 
staves of an ell ItMig, and a four-oomered leathern target; so that death very 
seldom ensued this civil combat.^ In the court military, indeed, they fought 
with sword and lance, according to Spelman and Rushworth; as likewise in 
France only villeins fought with the buckler and baton, gentlemen armed at 
all points. And upon this and other circumstances, the president Montes- 
quieuCv) hath with great ingenuity not only deduced the impious custom of 
private duels upon imaginary points of honor, but hath also traced the heroic 
madness of knight errantry from the same original of judicial combats. But 
to proceed. ) 

*Wfaen fhe champions thns armed with batons arrive within the [*340 
lists or place of combat, the champion of the tenant then takes 
his adversary by the hand and makes oath that the tenements in dispute are 
not the right of the demandant; and the champion of the demandant then, 
taking the other by the hand, swears in the same manner that they are; so 
that each champion is, or ought to be, thoroughly persuaded of the truth of 
the cause he fights for. Next, an oatb against sorcery and enchantment is 
to be taken by both the champions, in this or similar form; — " Hear this, ye 
justices, that I have this day neither eat, drank, nor have upon me, neiUier 
bone, stone, nor grass, nor any enchantment, sorcery, or witchcraft, whereby 
the law of God may be abased or the law of the devil exalted. So help me 
God and his saints." 

The battle is thtts begun, and the combatants are bound to fight till the 
stars appear in the evening; and if the champion of the tenant can defend 
himself till tbe stars appear, the tenant shall prevail in his cause; for it is 
sufficient for him to maintain his ground and make it a drawn battle, he 
being already in possession; but if victory dedares itself for either party, for 
him is judgment finally given. This victory may arise from the death of 
dther of the champions; which, indeed, hath rarely happened; the whole 
ceremony, to say the truth, bearing a near resemblance to certain rude 
athletic diversions, which are probably derived from this original, Or, 
victory is obtained if either champion proves recreant, that is, yields, and 
pronounces the horrible word of craven; a word of disgrace and obloquy 
rather than of any determinate meaning. ( 16) But a horrible word it indeed 
is to the vanquished champion; since, as a punishment to him for forfeiting 
the land of his principal 1:^ prouncing that shamefiil word, he is condemned 
as a recreant amitUre liberam legem, {il^ that is, to become in&mous, and 
not to be accounted liber el legalis Aomf,-(i8) being supposed by the event to 

<■) E^ I. b. as, D. » u 



(16) The word " 

which it is employed. It is of Anglo-Saxoi: , , ,, -, 

beg, or to implore, — which to do of an adversary in combttt waa hdd to be cowardly 
and diahonorable, however hopetese the conflict, in the ^e of chivAlr7. See Kendall's 
lent on Trial by Battle, 143, n.— Chtttv. 
I [To lose his Aree law.] 
,__, [A free and Uwfnl man.] One who waa drafted into the military aervice 
of ^e United Statea, failed to leport for dnty, and waa imstered by the pnnoat- 
' •--■ ••■.-.■. . .-^-] ,mj convictf " ' — """ — ^ 



1 of his district aa a deserter, without due trial e 
«t 1866, JntM 4, fbr dWnncbiaing d caert ers,) waa not thereby deprived 01 any civil 
right or nivilMe. The said act wm held to be uncoBStitatioiiM. lacCaSertv v. Gayer 
ef*l. 59 Fd. 117(1868). 
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proved foresworn, and therefore never to be put upon a jury or admitted 

as a witness in any cause. 
■341] *This is the form of a trial by battle; a trial which the tenant or 

defendant in a writ of right has it in his election at this day to 
demand, and which was the only decision of such writ of right after the 
Conquest, till Henrj' the Second by consent of parliament introduced the 
grand assise, {w) a peculiar species of trial by jury in concurrence therewith, 
giving the tenant his choice of either the one or tiie other. Which example 
of di«»untenancing these judicial combats was imitated about a century 
afterwards in France, by an edict of Louis the Pious, A. d. 1260, and soon 
after by the rest of Europe, The establishment of this alternative, Glanvil, 
chief justice to Henry the Second, and probably his adviser herein, considers 
as a most noble improvement, as in fact it was, of the law.(x) 

VI. A sixth species of trial is by wager of iawXig) vadiaiio legis, as the 
foregoing is called wager of battle, vadiatio duelli; because, as in the former 
case, the defendant gave a pledge, gs^, or vadium, to try the cause by battle; 
so here he was to put in sureties or vadios that at sudi a day he will make 
his law, that is, to take the benefit which the law has allowed him.(^) For 
our ancestors considered that there were many cases where an innocent man 
of good credit might be overborne by a multitude of false witnesses, and 
therefore established this species of trial, by the oath of the defendant him- 
self; for if he will absolutely swear himself not chargeable, and appears to 
be a person of reputation, he shall go free and forever acquitted of the debt 

or other cause of action. 
*342] *This method of trial is not only to be found in the oodes of almost 

all the northern nations that broke in upon the Roman Empire and 
established petty kingdoms upon its ruins;(£) but its original may also be 
traced as far back as the Mosaical law. " If a man deliver unto his neighbor 
an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any beast, to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or 
driven away, no man seeing it; then shall an oath of the Lord be between 
them both, that he hath not put his hand unto his neighbor's goods; and the 
owner of it shall accept thereof, and he shall not midte it good."C(i) We 

— , ,.„ _„. JoM me&iu avoid tbe greaMt Df ftU pnnlBluiieaU. an un- 

lam •oJubrifn' anuutttur. uf. ittln^ndo guxl fBl> domI- expected and ptemftture dealh or at Icut the diB- 

iet in VSxrft ttKemmto nn, divJH tsmum dfconim gnce and perpetaal Infamy alliicbed to that tiMt 

IKw'nl AoBifiK* ombfjniHin. Ax per hoe condvgit, in- and odloua inyri proDonaced to the vanqulibed. 

teperalM tt pmnaturc mortft vUimmn evadere tuoptt- This legal InMltutton pioceeda alao from Ihe hlsbnt 

rtmn, vti talbm pemmit tnlmiim opproMum iUtu eqpltri for the right «bloh after niaoT and ICHig 

infiM el inverniaull nrrM, tuod <n ore vliH ttirvKer delaya can Karcety be BBcectalned by bBttltk It >~ 



ii,'eoti>etulli>iin. EnmilaleHemvHaimi 
. Jmeaim, mujdpoti' 

p«dM<r. [The gnuid 



eM tuiallf M'l InMiitlo. Jui mim, moA poU muOat a determined.) L. 2, 
z -'■"'riKoBnrti evineUar per avelhnn.per benell- {v) f"- U". IH. 



Ely be aecectalned by taxao, u hf 
GODunodlotuIr and eipedltlooilr 



lonffa dUaUoRa vix evineUar per dufUUm, Mr tKnqf- (v) Co. Lilt. IH. 

cbmiiHui nmttltatllmUamiiUKUaielna:^eralCiiiei- (ij Sp. L. b. 18, c. II. aOernb. dejme Si 

peditur. [The gnuid anUe l« a certain royal fdvor B. Feud. 1. 1. 1 1, 10, 18. 

' tothepeopleby ttaeclemeucyDflbeUUK.lQ <aj Kiod. zzll. 10. 
with bu DoUea; by wMch the llree and »■ 



(19) The right to wage law in an action of debt on simple contract atill exists. See 
Barry *. RobinaoQ, I Boa, & Pnl, New Rep. 297. In the case of King v. Williams, (a B, 
Si C. 538, ) the defendant having waged his law, and the master assigiied a day for him 
to come in and perfect it, he applied by hisconnsel, to the court to assign the nmnberof 
compurgators with whom he SDOuld come to perfect it, on the ground that, the number 
being uncertain, it was the duty of the court to say how many were necessary; but the 
court, being disinclined to assist the revival of this obsolete mode of tKal, refused the 
application, and left the defendant to bring such number as he should be advised were 
sufficient; and observed, that if the plaintiff were not satisfied with the number brought, 
the objection would be open to him, and then the court would hear both sides. The de- 
fendant afterwards prepu^ to bring eleven compurgators; but the plaintiff abandoned 
the action. 3 B. & C. 538. 4 Dowl. & Ryl, 3.— CHrtTV. 

Abolished by 3 & 4 W. IV. c. 43, s. 13.— Stbwakt. 
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Chap. 2z] of PRIVATE WRONGS. 342-343 

shall likewise be able to discern a. manifest resemblance between tbis species 
of trial, and the canonical purgation of the popish dei^y when accused of 
any capital crime. The defendant or person accused was in both cases to 
make oath of his own innocence, and to produce a certain number of com- 
purgators, who swore they believed his oath. (30) Somewhat similar also to 
this is the sacramentum dedsionis, or the voluntary and decisive oath of the 
civil Iaw;(d) where one of the parties to the suit, not being able to prove his 
charge, offers to refer the decision of the cause to the oath of his adversary; 
which the adversary was bound to accept, or tender the same proposal back 
i^in; otherwise the whole was taken as confessed by him, But, though a 
custom somewhat similar to this prevailed formerly in the city of London, (f) 
yet in general the English taw does not thus, like the civil, reduce the 
defendant, in case he is in the wrong, to the dilemma of either confession or 
perjury: but is indeed so tender of permitting the oath to be taken, even 
upon the defendant's own request, that it allows it only in a very few cases, 
and in those it has also devised other collateral remedies for the party injured, 
in which the defendant is excluded from his wager of law. 

*The manner of waging and making law is this. He that has [*343 
waged, or given security, to make his law, brings with him into 
court eleven of his neighbors: a custom which we find particularly described 
so early as in the league between Alfred and Guthmn theDane;((/) for by 
the old Saxon c<mstitution every man's credit in courts of law depended ' 
upon the opinion which his neighbors^had of his vo'acity. The defendant, 
then standing at the end of theBar, is admonishtd^by the judges of the 
nature and danger of a false oath, (ff) And if he still persists, he is to repeat 
ttiis or the like oath; — "Hear this, ye justices, that I do not owe unto Rich- 
ard Jones the sum of ten pounds, nor any penny thereof, in manner and 
form as the said Richard hath declared against me. So help me God." 
And thereupon his eleven neighbors, or compurgators, shall avow upon 
their oaths that they believe in their consciences that he saith truth; so tiiat 
himself must be sworn (fc_/i^A'/a/^, (21) and the eleven ^creduHiai^. (/)(22) 
It is held indeed by later authorities.C^) that fewer than eleven compurgators 
will do: but Sir Edward Coke is positive that there must be this number; 
and his opinion not only seems founded upon belter authority, but also upon 
better reason: for as wager of law is equivalent to a verdict in the defend- 
ant's favor, it ought to be established by the same or equal testimony, 
namely, by the oath of twelve men. And so indeed Glanvil expresses it,CA) 
"jurabit duotUdma manu:"(2i) and in 9 Henry III., when a defendant in 
an action of debt waged his law, it was adjudged by the court ' ' guod defendat 
se duodecima manu."{i)(.H) Thus, too, in an author of the age of 
Edward the First, (A) we read, "adfudtai^iu reus ad legem suam duodecima 
manu.'X^s) And the ancient treatise, entitled, DyverdU des courts, ex- 
pressly confirm Sir Edward Coke's opinion. (/) 

<» Ood. 1. 1. 13. (0 FtU. Abr. tit. lev. T8. 

(ej Bro. Abr. tit fcv gaaer. 77. it) Henff/iam mofma, o. 5. 

id) C«p.S. WUk. C. Z. JMt. Sac jl) llanintiaet- out Iiqr i< movM de Jvsr (wc In|f, 

f et BkUi. 681. K. fix in mfendn m <(mr eonfdMu fM A di»ti< M<a-. 



w , vu. iu«. tra. [He Bluill b»Te Bleven ,. _.— __. 

Iff) I Veott. 171. Is, thtttber bellere iDtbelrooaKteocethMlMipoke 

)t| £. 1, 0. e. lt>e tniU.] Fol. ai», edit. UBt. 

(ao) Anson on Contrada, 3 Am. ed. 477 (b,). Chue & Another v. Breed, 5 Om7(lbM.) 
440,450(1855). 

in) [Of hu fidelity.] 

(33) [Of their belief.] 

(33) [" He shall swear by twelve men."] 

{34) ["ThftthedefcadhimMlfbr twelve tneo."] 

(35) ["Thedefenduit bIiaII be •djtidged to make hit law by twelve men."] 
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*344] *It must be however observed, that so long as the custom con- 
tinued of producing the seda, tiie suit, or witnesses to give proba- 
btlit>- to the plaintiff's demand, (of which we ^toke in a former chapter,) 
the defendant was not put to wage his law unless the secia was first produced 
and their testimony was found consistent. To this purpose spealcs magna 
carta, c. 28. " Nullus ballivus de caUro ponal aliquem ad l^em mani- 
/eslam," (that is, wager of battle,) "nee ad jurametiium," (that is, 
w^:eT of law,) " simpUti ioguela sua," (that is, merely by his count or 
declaration,) "sine tesUbus fidelibus ad hoc induciis."(^26) Which Fleta thus 
explains:(m) " si petens seciam produxerii, et amarrdes inveniantur, tunc reus 
■poterit vadiare legem suam amlra petentem el conlra sectam suam prQlatam; 
sedsi secla variabilis invenialur, extuac non tenebitur legem vadiare amtra 
tectum ilium." {2j) It is true, indeed, that Fleta expressly limits the number 
of compurgators to be only double to that of the secta produced; "ui si duos 
vel tres testes produxerit ad probandum, oportet quod de/ensia /tat per quatuor 
vel pet sex; ita quwi pro quolibet teste duos producat juratores, usque ad 
duodecim," {2^) so that according to this doctrine the eleven compui^tors 
were only to he produced, but not all of them szvom, unless the secta con- 
sisted of six. But though this might possibly be the rule till the production 
of the secta was generally disused, since that time the duodecimo manus seems 
to have been generally required, (m) 

In the old Swedish or Gotfiic constitution, wager of law was not only per- 
mitted, as it still is in criminal cases, unless the fact be extremely clear 
(gainst the prisoner, (o) but was also absolutely required, in many eivil cases: 
which an author of their own(/) very justly chaises as beings the source of 
frequent perjury. This, he tells us, was owing to the pnspish ecclesiastics, 
who introduced this method of purgation from their canon law, and, 
*345] having sown a plentiful crop of oaths *in all judicial proceedings, 
reaped afterwan^ an ample harvest of perjuries: for perjuries were 
punished in part by pecuniary fines, payable to the coffers lof tiie church. 
But with us in England wager of law is never required; and is theo only 
admitted where an action is brought upon such matters as may be supposed 
to be privately transacted between the parties, and wherein the de^dant 
may be presumed to have made satisfaction without being able to prove it. 
Therefore it is only in actions (tf debt upon simple contract, or for amerce- 
ment, (39) in actions of detinue, and of account, where the debt may have 
been paid, the goods restored, or the account balanced, without any evidence 
of either; it is only in these actions, I say, that the defendant is admitted to 
wage his law:(y)(3o) so that wager of law lieth not, when there is any spe- 
cialty (as a bond or deed) to charge the defendant, for that would be can- 
cell^, if satisfied; but when the debt grdweth by word only: nor doth it lie 
in an action of debt, for arrears of an account settled by auditors in a fonner 

^m^L^c.^^^^ ^^ ^ ^_^__^ ^^^^ (p) BatnibocA.di furt mam. L I.e.*. . 



(a6) [" No bailiff aliall put anyone to his «u^ of battle or to his waser of law, on hi* 
rimple dedaratioii, without faithful witnesses bronsht for that punKMc."'] 

(37) [" If the plaintiff bring his witnesBcs and the^ agree in their tesUmony, then the 
defendant may wage his law against him, and sgainat his suit; but if the aoit vary In 
their testimonj, be will ttaeoceforward not be bound to wage his taw against that snit"] 

(a8) ["That if he bring two or three witnesses to prove the fact, the defence mnst be 
made by four or six. so that for every witness he mnst bring two inrors np to twelve."! 

(m) In a court not of record; for ifthe amercement waitt imposMk by a court of leoord, 
ttie defendant could not wage his law. Co. UtL 995, •.— CouuDoa. 

,„, „ j^j 



(30) HcHnmiy «. Bawwm, 3 HiU {N. Y.) 69 {1B4*). 
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Chap. 22] OF PRIVATE WRONGS. 345-346-347 

action.(r) And b; such wager of law (when admitted) the plaintiff is per- 
petually barred ; for the law, in the simplicity of the ancient times, presumed 
that no one would forswear himself for anyworldly thing.(j) Wager of law, 
however, lieth in a real action, where the tenant alleges he was not legally 
summoned to appear, as well as in mere personal contracts. (/) 

A man outiawed, attainted for false verdict, or for conspiracy or perjury, 
or otherwise become infamous, as by pronouncing the horrible word in a 
trial by battle, shall not be permitted to wage his law. Xeitber shall as 
in&nt under the ^e of twenty-one, for he cannot be admitted to his oath; 
and therefore, on the other hand, the course of justice shall flow equally, 
and the defendant, where an in&nt is plaintiff, shall notwager his law. But 
a feme-covert, when joined with her husband, may be admitted to wage her 
law, and an alien shall do it in bis own language, (u) 

*It is moreover a rule, that where a man is compellable by law to P346 
do any thing whereby he becomes creditor to another, lie defendant 
in that case shall not be permitted to wage his law; for then it would be in 
the power of any bad man to run in debt first against the inclinations of his 
creditor, and afterwards to swear it away. But where the plaintiff hath given 
voluntary credit to the defendant, there he may wage his law; for by giving 
him sudi credit the plaintiff has himself borne testimony that he is one whose 
character may be trusted. Upon this principle it is that in an action of debt 
against a prisoner by a gaoler for his victuals, the defendant shall not wage 
his law; for the gaoler cannot refuse the prisoner, and ought not to suff^ him 
to perish for want of sustenance. But otherwise it is for the board or diet of 
a man at liberty. In an action of debt brought by an attorney for his fees, 
the defendant cannot wage his law, because die plaintiff is compellable to be 
his attorney. And so, if a servant be retained according to ttie statute of 
laborers, 5 Eliz. c. 4., which obliges all single persons of a certain age, and 
not having other visible *means of livelihood, to go out to service; in an 
action of debt for the wages of such a servant the master shall not wage his 
law, because the plaintiff was compellable to serve. But it had been other- 
wise had the hiring been by special contract, and not according to the 
statute, (w) 

In no case where a contempt, trespass, deceit, or any injurj' wi/A force is 
alleged against the defendant, is he permitted to wage his law:(x) for it is 
impossible to presume he has satisfied the plaintiff his demand in such cases 
where damages are uncertain and left to be assessed by a jury. Nor will the 
law trust the defendant with an oath to discharge himself where the private 
injury is coupled as it were with a public crime, that of force and violence; 
which would be equivalent to the purgation-oath of the civil-law, which ours 
has so jusUy rejected. 

♦Executors and administrators, when charged for the debt of the [*347 
deceased, shall not be admitted to wage their law:(>) for no man can 
with a safe conscience wage law of another man's contract; that is, swear 
that he never entered into it, or at least that he privately discharged it. The 
king also has his prerogative; for as all wager of law imports a reflection on 
the plaintiff for dishonesty, therefore there shall be no such wager on actions 
brought by him. (a) And this prerogative extends and is communicated to 
his debtor and accomptant, for on a writ of ywc min«s in the exchequer for a 
debt on simple contract, the defendant is not allowed to wager his 1rw.(«) 

Thus the wager of law was never permitted but where the defendant lx>re 
a fair and unreproachable character: and it also was conflned to such cases 

[r) 10 Rep. in. (Zt lUd. Rarm. ZM. 

hi nocb, L. 411. {it FiDcb, L. an. 

In) Co. un. Mt. )a\ at. tin. at. 

j») 00. UN. IM, 
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where a debt might be supposed to be discharged, or satis&ction made in 
private, without any witnesses to attest it: and many other prudential 
restrictions accompanied this indulgence. But at length it was considered 
that (even under all its restrictions) it threw too great a temptation in the 
way of indigent or profligate men; and therefore, by degrees, new remedies 
were devised, and new forms of action were introduced, wherein no defendant 
is at liberty to wage his law. So that now no plaintiff need at all apprehend 
any danger from the hardiness of his debtor's conscience, unless he volun- 
tarily chooses to rely on his adversary's veracity by bringing on obsolete 
instead of a modern action. Therefore, one shall hardly hear at present of 
an action of debt brought upon a simple contract; that being supplied by an 
action of trespass an Ike case for the breach of a promise, or assumpsit; wherein, 
ttiough the specific debt cannot be recovered, yet damages may, equivalent 
to the specific debt. And, this being an action of trespass, no law can be 
waged therein. So, instead of an action of detinue to recover thever> thing 

detained, an action of trespass on the case in trover and conversion 
♦348] is usually brought;(3i) *wherein, though the horse or other specific 

chattel cannot h& had, yet the defendant shall pay damages for the con- 
version equal to the value of the chattel ; and for this trespass also no wager of 
law is allowed. In the room of actions of account, a bill in equity is usually filed, 
wherein, though the defendant answers upon his oath, yet such oath is not 
conclusive to the plaintiff, but he may prove every article by other evidence, 
in contradiction to what the defendant has sworn. So that wager of law is 
quite out of use, being avoided by the mode of tmnging the action; hut still 
it is not out of force. And therefore, when a new statute inflicts a penalty, 
and gives an action of debt for recovering it, it is usual to add, in which no 
wager of law shall be allowed: otherwise a hardy delinquent might escape any 
penalty of the law, by swearing he had ne\'er incurred , or else had discharged it. 
These six species of trials that we have considered in the present chapter 
are only had in certain special and eccentrical cases; where the trial by the 
country, fier pais, or by jury would not be so proper or effectual. In the 
next chapter we shall consider at large the nature of that principal criterion 
of truth in the law of England. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
OF THE TRIAL BY JURY. 



*349] *The subject of our next inquiries will be the nature and method 
of the trial fyjury; called also the trial per pais, or fy the amntry; 
a trial that hath been used time out of mind in this nation, and seems to 
have been coeval with the first civil government thereof. Some authors have 
endeavored to trace the original of juries up as high as the Britons them- 
selves, the first inhabitants of our island; but certain it is that they were in 
use among the earliest Saxon colonies, their institution being ascribed by 
Bishop Nicholson(a) to Woden himself, their great legislator and captain. 
Hence it is, that we may find traces of juries in the laws of all those nations 
which adopted the feodal system, as in Germany, Prance, and Italy; who had 
(a) Dt jiKt BoBnaan, p. U. 



(31) Angel on Limitstioii of Actions (6 ed.) 13. 
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all of them a tribunal composed of twelve good men and true, ' ' boni hom- 
ines," usually the vassals or tenants of the lord, being the equals or peers of 
the parties litigant; and, as the lord's vassals judged each other in the lord's 
courts, 30 the king's vassals, or the lords themselves, judged each other in 
the king's court, (i) In Sngland we find actual mention of them so early as 
the laws of king Ethelred, and that not as a new invention, (r ) Stiemhook(rf) 
ascribes the invention of the jury, which in the Teutonic language is denom- 
inated nembda, to Reguer, king of Sweden and Denmark, who was contem- 
porary with our king Egbert. Just as we are apt to impute the 
invention of this, and some *other pieces of juridical polity, to the (*35o 
superior genius of Alfi^ the Great; to whom, on account of his 
having done much, it is usual to attribute everything; and as the tradition of 
ancient Greece placed to the account of their own Hercules whatever achieve- 
ment was performed superior to the ordinary prowess of mankind. Whereas 
the truth seems to be, that this tribunal was universally established among 
all the northern nations, and so interwoven in their very constitution, that 
the earliest accounts of the one give us also some traces of the other.Ci) Its 
establishment however and use, in this island, of what date soever it be, 
though for a time greatly impaired and shaken by the introduction of the 
Korman trial by battle, was always so highly esteemed and valued by the 
people, that no conquest, no change of goveiument, could ever prevail to 
abolish it. In magna carta it is more than once insisted on as the principal 
bulwark of our liberties; but especially by chap. 29, that no freeman shall be 
hurt in either his person or pTOf^rty;" nisi" per legale judicium parium sua- 
rum vel per legem terra." {2) A privilege which is couched in almost the 
same words with that of the emperor Conrad, two hundred years befbre:(f) 
" netno beneficiutn suum perdai, nisi secundum amsuetudinem anlecessorutn 
iwstrorum et per judiiium parium suorum.''^^) And it was ever esteemed, 
in all countries, a privilege of the highest and most beneficial nature. 

But I will not misspend the reader's time in fruitless encomiums on this 
method of trial; but shall proceed to the dissection and examination of it in 
all its parts, from whence indeed its highest encomium will arise; since, the 
more it is searched into and understood, the more it is sure to be valued. 
And this is a species of knowledge most absolutely necessary for every gen- 
tleman in the kingdom: as well because he may be frequently called upon to 
determine in this capacity the rights of others, his fellow-subjects, as because 
his own property, his liberty, and his life, depend upon maintaining, in its 
legal force, the constitutional trial by jury. (4) 

(e) WUk. LL. Aiigl. Sax. 117. 



( I ) The Athenians, accordln); to Sir Win, Jon«a, had trials by jury. Sir Wm. Jonea on 
Bailment, 74.— Chittv. See Forsi^'a History of Trial by Jary foTB narrative of inch 
method of trial among the nations of the north. 

(a) [" Unless by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land."] State 
V. Keeran, 5 R. I. (Ames) 497-5°* ('859)- 

(3) [" ^o mBo shall he deprived of his property but according to the custom of our 
predecessors, and by the judgment of his peets."] 

(4) State V. Keeran, 5 R. I. 497 (1858). Cregicr r/, Bunton, 3 Slrab. (S, Car.) 487-500 
(1848). Cruce V. The State, 59 Ga. 83-97 (1877). The right to a trial by jury, is by 110 
means so extensive as is commonly supposed: in man^ cases a person may be deprived 
ttf property and may be subjected'^ to imprisonment without the intervention of a jury; 
but he can never be subject to capital punishment or to any punishment which would 
render him infamous and deprive him of bis political rights as a citizen without a trial 
by jury. In civil proceedings, in all suits at common law, above a fixed snm deemed 
relatively anall. the jurisdiction of which is given to inferior courts, a person may claim 
Ibe right to trial by a jury. But this right may be regulated by the lq[islatiire In ceitsiu 
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*35i] *Trials by jury in civil causes are of two kinds; exiraordiHary and 

ordinary. The extraordinary I shall only briefly hint at, and cchi- 

fine the main of my observations to that which is more usual and ordinary. 

The first species of extraordinary trial by jury is that of the grand assise, 
which was instituted by king Henry the Second in parliament, as was men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, by way of alternative offered to the choice of 
the tenant or defendant in a writ of right, instead of the barbarous and 
unchristian custom of dueling. For this purpose a writ de magna assisa 
eligenda{^) isdirectedto the sheriff. (/)(6) to return four knights, who are to 
elect and choose twelve others to be joined with them, in the manner men- 
tioned by Glanvil;(^) who, having probably advised the measure itself, is 
more than usually copious in describing it; and these, all together, form the 
grand a.ssize, or great jury, which is to try the matter of right, and must 
now consist of sixteen jurors. (A)(7) 

Another species of extraordinary juries is the jury to try an attaini; vhv^ 
is a process commenced against a former jury, for bringing in a false verdict; 
of which we shall speak more largely in a subsequent chapter. At present I 
shall only observe, that this jury is to consist of twenty-four of the best men 
in the county, who are called the grand jvay in the attaint, to distinguish 
them from the first or />eiii jury ; and these ate to hear and try the goodness 
of the former verdict.(8) 

With regard to the orkina/y trial by jury in civil cases, I shall pursue the 
same method in considering it, that I set out with in explaining the nature of 
prosecuting actions in general, viz., by ibUowing the order and course of 
the proceedings themselves, as the most clear and perspicuous way of treat- 
ing it. 
*352] *When therefore an issue is joined, by these words, " and this the 
said A. prays may be inquired of by the country, "or, " and of this 
he puts himself upon the country, — and the said B. does the like," the court 
awards a writ of venire facias upon the roll or record, commanding the sheriff 
"that he cause to oome here, on such a day, twelve free and lawful men, 
liberos et legales kQmines,(j)) of the body of his county, by whom the truth of 
the matter may be better known, and who are neither of kin to the aforesaid 
A. nor the aforesaid B., to recognize the truth of the issue between the said 
parties, "(t) And such writ was accordingly issued to the sheriff. 

Thus the cause stands ready for a trial at Ike bar of the court itself; for all 
trials were there anciently had, in actions which were there first commenced; 
which then never happened but in matters of weight and ctMiseqnence, all 
trifling suits being ended in the court-baron, hundred, or county courts: and 

(y)r.N.B.4. (ft) FlQCb, I. 411. ILeon.m. 

t«) £. 3, C. 11, 1^ (0 AKWDd. No. III. { 4. 



ways, provided its fundamental reqni^tei are not impaired; that ia, provided ita number, 
nnauimitT, and impartiality are not violated. Profit on jDry Trials. 149. 

(5) [Of choosing the grand asalee.] 

(6) BaUey'9 Onua Probandi, 576 (1886). 

{7) It seems not to be ascertained that any specific number above twelve is absolutely 
necessary to constitute the grand assize; bnt it is the osuat course to awear upon it the 
four knights and twelve others. Viner, Trial, Xe. 

See the proceedings upon a writ of right before the sixteen Vecognitors of the grand 
asaize, in 3 Wils. 541.— Chitty. 

As the writ of right baa beeu abolished, this mode of trial can no longer be resorted 
to.— SXBWART. 

(8) But, by Stat 6 Geo. IV. c. so, s. 60, this kind of trial b^- jury i.s abolished, and a 
' "■ ' led against by way of indictment or information. 



T for such an offence may be proceeded aj 
—Stewart. 
(9) State V. Albee, 61 N. H. 413-5 (1881). 
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indeed all causes of great importance or difficulty are still usually retained 
upon motion, to be tried at the bar in the superior courts. But when the 
usage began to bring actions of any trifling value in the courts of Westmin- 
ster hall, it was found to be an intolerable burden to compel the parties, wit- 
nesses, and jurors to come from Westmoreland perhaps or Cornwall, to try 
an action of assault at Westminster. A practice therefore very early obtained, 
of amiinuing the cause from term to term, in the court above, provided the 
justices in eyre did not previously come into the county where the cause of 
action aro8e;(y ) and if it happened that they arrived there within that inter- 
val, then the cause was removed from the jurisdiction of the justices at West- 
minster to that of the justices in eyre. Afterwards, when the justices in eyre 
were superseded by the modem justices of assize, (who came twice or thrice 
in the year into the several counties, ad aipiendas assisas, to take or try 
writs of assize, oi mori it ancestor, (^10) novel disseisin, nuisance, *and [*353 
the like,) a power was superadded by statute Westm, 2, 13 Edw. I. 
c. 30, to these justices of assize to try common issues in trespass, and other 
less important suits, with direction to return them (when tried) into the 
court above, where alone the judgment should be gives. And as only the 
trial, and not the determination, of the cause, was now intended to be had is 
the court below, therefore the clause, of nisi prius (11) was left out of the 
conditional coniimtances before mentioned, and was directed by the statute to 
be inserted in the writs of venire /aaas;{i2) that is, "that the sheriff shoold 
cause the jurors to come to Westminster (or wherever the king's court should 
be held,) on such a day in Easter and Michaelmas Terms; nisi prius, tmless 
before that day the justices assigned to take assizes shall come into his said 
cotmty. ' ' By virtue of which the sheriflf returned his jurors to the court of 
the justices of assize, which was sure to be held in the vacation before Easter . 
and Midiaelmas Terms; and there the trial was bad. 

An inconvenience attended this provision-, principally because, as the 
sheriff made no return of the jury to the court at Westminster, the parties 
were ignorant who they were till they came upon the trial, and therefore 
were not ready with their challenges or exceptions. For this reason, by the 
statute 42 Edw. III. c. 11, the method of trials by nin'^ftH; was altered; 
and it was enacted that no inquests (except of assize and gaol-delivery) 
should be taken by writ of nisi prius, till after the sheriff had returned the 
names of the jurors to the court above. So that now in almost every civil 
cause the clause of nisi prius is left out of the writ of venire facias, which 
is the sheriff's warrant to warn Uie jury; and is inserted in another part of 
the proceedings, as we shall see presently. 

For now the course is, to make the ^eriff's venire returnable on the last 
return of the same term wherein issue is joined, viz., Hilary or Trinity 
Terms; which, from the making up of the issues therein, are usually called 
issuaile terms. And he returns the names of the jurois in a ^"^^ (a little 
pane, or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to the writ. This jury 
*is not summoned, and therefore, not appearing at the day, must [*354 
unavoidably make default. For which reason a compul^ve process 
is now awarded against the jurors, called in the common pleas a writ of 

(J) AnfKT doMtw iHm jnrUiu ok jH^Morili de artmtcMrMadpwtoHiHL" B)Kt. L I. »-. I, & U. 



(to) fDeath of the ancertor.l 

(ii) [UnlcM before.] 

(ii) [That yon make to come.} 
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habeas corpora juratorum,{ii) and in the king's bench a(fiV/rtn^<u,(i4)com' 
manding th« sheriff to have their bodies or to distrain them by their Unds and 
goods, tbat they may appear upon the day appointed. The entry therefore on 
the roll or record is, (A) "that the jury is respited, through defect of the jurors, 
till the first day of the next term, then to appear at Westminster, unless be- 
fore that time, viz., on Wednesday the fourtii of March, the justices of our 
lord the king, appointed to take assizes in that county, shall have come to 
Oxford, that is, to the place assigned for holding the assizes." And there- 
upon the writ commands the sheriff to have their bodies at Westminster on 
the said first day of next tenn, or before the said justices of assize, if before 
that time they come to Oxford; viz., on the fourth of March aforesaid. And, 
as the judges are sure to come and open the circuit commissions on the day 
mentioned in the writ, the sheriff returns and summons the jury to appear 
at the assizes, and there the trial is had before the justices of assize and nisi 
privs: among whom (as hath been said)(/) are usually two of the judges of 
the courts of Westminster, the whole kingdom being divided intosix(i5) 
circuits for this pnrpose.Ci6)< And thus we may observe that the trial of 
common issues, at nisi prius, which was in its original only a collateral in- 
cident to the original business of the justices of assize, is now, by the vari- 
ous revolutions of practice, become their principal civil employment: hardly 
any thing remaining in use of the real assizes but the name. 

If the sheriff be not an indifferent person; as if he be a party in the suit, 
or be related by either blood or affinity to either of the parties, he is not then 
trusted to return the jury, but the ventre shall be directed to the conaiers, 
who in this, as in many other instances, are the substitutes of the sheriff, to 
execute process when he is deemed an improper person. If any exception 
lies to the coroners, the venire shall be directed to two clerks of the 
*355] court, or two persons of the county *named by the court, and 
swom.(m) And these two, who are called elisors, or electors, shall 
indifferently name the jtuy, and tiieir return is final; no challenge being 
allowed to their array. 

Let us now pause a while, and observe (with Sir Matthew Hale)(n) in 
these first preparatory stages of the trial, how admirably this constitution is 
adapted and framed for the investigation of truth beyond any other method 
of trial in the world. For, first, the person returning the jurors is a man of 
some fortune and consequence; that so he may be not only the less tempted 
to commit wilful errors, but likewise be responsible for the faults of either 
himself or his officers: and he is also bound by the obligation of an oath 
bithfully to execute his duty. Next, as to the time of their return.- the 
panel is returned to the court upon the original venire, and the jurors are to 
be summoned and brought in many weeks afterwards to the trial, whereby 
the parties may have notice of the jurors, and of their sufficiency or insuffi- 
ciency, characters, connections, and relations, that so th^r may be challenged 
upon just cause; while at the same time by means of the compulsory process 



S.'l 
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(13) [That you have the bodies of the jorors.] 

(14) [TTiat you diatiain.] 

(15) Now seven. — Stswart. 



precept iaaned to him for that purpose W the jndj 



gtmunoned being made aod kept in the dieii&'B office for inspection seven days before the 
coramission-day, and • copy of it annexed to the record. Com. Law Froc. Act, 165a, B. 
105-109, — Stewart . 
Thii ia not the picsent law. 
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(of dislringas, or habeas corpora) the cause is not like to be retarded through 
defect of jurors. Thirdly, as to ike place of their appearance: which in 
causes of weight and consequence is at the bar of the court, but ia or- 
dinary cases at the assizes, held in the county where the cause of action 
arises, and the witnesses and jurors live: a provision most excellently calcu- 
lated for the saving of expense to the parties. For though the preparation 
of the causes in point of pleading is transacted at Westminster, whereby the 
order and uniformity of proceeding is preserved throughout the kingdom, 
and multiplicity of forms is prevented; yet this is no great charge or trouble, 
one attorney being able to transact the business of forty clients. But the 
troublesome and most expensive attendance is that of jurors and witnesses 
at the trial; which therefore is brought home to them, in the country, 
where most of them inhabit. Fourthly, the persons be/ore *wkom [*356 
th^ are to appear, and before whom the trial is to be held, are the 
judges of the superior court, if it be a trial at bar; or the judges of assize, 
delegated from the courts at Westminster by the king, if the trial be hddin 
the country: persons whose learning and dignity secure their jurisdiction 
from contempt, and the novelty and very parade of whose appearance have 
no small influence upon the multitude. The very point of their being 
strangers in the county is of infinite service, in preventing those factions 
and parties, which would intrude in every cause of moment, were it tried 
only before persons resident on the spot, as justices of the peace, and the 
like. And, the better to remove all su^icion of partiality, it was wisely 
provided by the statutes 4 Edw. III. c. 2, 8 Ric. II. c. 2, and 32 Hen, VIII. 
c. 24, that no judge of assize should hold pleas in any county wherein he 
was bom or inhabits.(i7) And, as this constitution prevents party and Ac- 
tion irom. intermingling in the trial of right, so it keeps both the rule and 
the administration of the laws uniform. These justices, though thus varied 
and shifted at every assizes, are all sworn to the same laws, have had the 
same education, have pursued the same studies, converse and consult to- 
gether, communicate their decisions and resolutions, and preside in those 
courts which are mutually connected and their judgments blended together, 
as they are interchangeably courts of appeal or advice to each other. And 
hence their administration of justice and conduct of trials are consonant and 
uniform; whereby that confusion and contrariety are avoided, which would 
naturally arise from a variety of uncommunicating judges, or from any 
provincial establishment. (18) But let us now return to the assizes. 

When the general day of trials is fixed, the plaintiff or his attorney must 
bring down the record to the assizes and enter it with the proper officer in 
order to its being called on in course. If it be not so entered, it cannot be 
tried; therefore it is in the plaintiff's breast to delay any trial by not carrying 
down the record: unless the defendant, being feaifiil of such neglect in the 



amending the laws relative to juran and jaries, a 
Mt of January, 1836.— CnrrTV. 

Besides the trial at bar and that at nisi prius, there is another mode of trial by jury, 
which is given by stat 3 & 4 W. FV. c 43, a, 17, and ia applicable only to causes where 
the debt or demand does not exceed 3o/, In such cases, if the court or one of the judges 
be satbfied that the trial will involve no difficult question of law or fact, they will make a 
rule or order that the issue be tried by the sheriff of the county where the action is 
brought, or any jodTe of a court of record for the recovery of debts ia auch county. In 
ptUBuance of the nile or order, a writ of trial is directed to such judge or sheritf, com- 
manding him to try the issue and tetnm the proceedings to the court, that jndgment 
may be given accordingly. — Strwart. 
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plaintiff, and willing to discbarge himself from the action, will htm- 
*357] self undertake to bring on *the trial, giving proper notice to the 

plaintiff. Which proceeding is called the trial by proviso; by reason 
of the clause then inserted in the sheriff's venire, viz., "proviso, provided 
that if two writs come to your hands, (that is, one from the plaintiff and 
another from the defendant, ) you shall execute only one of them. ' ' But this 
practice hath begun to be disused since the statute of 14 Geo. II. c. 17, which 
enacts that if, after issue joined, the cause is not carried down to be tried 
according to the course of the court, the plaintiff shall be esteemed to be 
non-suited, and judgm^it shall be given for the defendant as in case of a 
non-suit. In case the plaintiff intend to try the cause, he is bound to give 
the defendant (if he lives within forty miles of London) eight days' notice 
of trial, and if he lives at a gpreater distance, then fourteen day's notice, in 
order to prevent surprise;(i9) and if the plaintiff then changes bis mind and 
does not countermand the notice six days before the trial, he shall be liable 
to pay costs to the defendant for not proceeding to trial, by the same last- 
mentioned statute.(2o) The defendant, however, or plaintiff, may, upon 
good cause shown to the court above, as upon absence or sidmess of a material 
witness, obtain leave upon motion to defer the trial of the cause to the next 
assizes.(2i) 

But we will now suppose all previous steps to be r^^larly stilled, and 
the cause to be called on in cotut. The record is then handed to the 
judge, to peruse and observe the pleadings, and what issues the parties are 
to maintain and prove, while the jury is called and sworn. To this end the 
sheriff returns his compulsive process, the writ of habeas corpora, {22) or 
distringas, {2i) with the panel of jurors annexed, to the judge's officer in 
court. The jurors contained in the panel are either special or common jurors. 
Special j uries were originally introduced in trials at bar when the causes were 
of too great nicety for the discussion of ordinary freeholders, or where the 
sheriff was suspected of partiality, though not upon such apparent cause as 



(19) Thia practice ia confined to cansea tried in London and Middleaez. Tidd, S ed. 
8li. In all causes tried at an aSBizea, ten daya' notice suffice. Tidd, 8 ed. 815. — CHTTTV. 

f») At the sittings in London or Westminster, when defendant resides within forty 
miles from London, two days' notice of countermand before it is to be tried la sufficient, 
lidd, 8 ed. 81, n.— Chkistian. 

(ai)Wbere there hare been no proceedings within four terms, a full term's notice of 
trial must be eiven previous to the assizes or sittings; unless the cause haa been delayed 
by the defendant himself, by an injunction or other means. 3 Bla. Rep. 7S4. 3 T. R. 
530. If the defeudaut proceeds to trial by ^rcn^o, he mnat give the same notice as would 
have been required from the plaintiff, i Cramp, Prac. Jig. Sometimes the conrtaimpoM 
it as a condition upon the defendant that he shall accept short notice of trial, which in 
country causes shall be given at the least four days before the commission-day, — one day 
being exclusive, and the other inclusive. 3 T. R, 6c». But in town causes, two days' 
notice seems to be sufficient in such a case. Tidd, 350. — Cbristian. 

This statute, so far as it relates to jud^ent, as in case of a non-suit, is r»ealed by th« 
Common-Law Procedure Act, 1S51, which, however, enables a defendant aiter the plain- 
tiff haa neglected to bring on the.cause for trial within a certain period after issue has 
been jmned, to give the plaintiff twent}^ days' notice to bring the cause on for trial at 
the next sittings or assizes. If the plaintiff again selects to trv the canse, the defendant 
may obtain jud^ent for bis costs of suit In case Uie plaintiff intends to try the cause, 
he IS bound to give the defendant ten days' notice of trial, in order to prevent surprise, 
and if the pluntiff then changes his mind and does not countetmand the notice four 
days before the trial, he shall be liable to pay costs to the defendant for not proceeding 
to trial, by the same last-mentioned statute, llie defendant, however, or plaintiff, may, 
upon good cause shown to the court above, as upon absence or sickness of a material 
witness, obtain leave, upon motion, to defer the trial of the cause till the next asriMS.— 
Stewart. 

(n) [That yon have the bodies.] 

(aj) [That you distrain.] 
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to warrant an exception to him. He is in such cases, upon motion in court 
and a rule granted thereupon, to attend the prothonotary or other proper 
officer with his freeholders' book: and the officer is to take 
♦indifferently forty-eight of the principal freeholders in the presence [*358 
of the attorneys on both sides; who are each of them to strike off 
twelve, and the remaining twenty-four are returned upon the panel.(24) 
By the statute 3 Geo. II. c. 25, either party is entitled, upon motion, to have 
a special jury struck upon the trial of any issue, as well at the assizes as at 
bar; he paying the extraordinary expense, unless the judge will certify (in 
pursuance of the statute 24 Geo. II. c. 18) that the cause required such spe- 
cial jury, (25) 

A common jury is one returned by the sheriff according to the direction 
of the statute 3 Geo. II. c. 25, which appoints that the sheriff or officer shall 
not return a separate panel for every separate cause, as formerly; but one and 
the same panel for every cause to be tried at the same assizes, (26) containing 
not less than forty-eight nor more than seventy-two jurors: and that their 
names, being written on tickets, shall be put into a box or glass; and when 
each cause is called, twelve of these persons, whose names sh^ be first drawn 
out of the box, shall be sworn upon the jury, unless absent, challenged, or 
excused; or unless a previous view of the messuages, lands, or place in ques- 
tion shall have been thought necessary by the court:(o) in which case six or 
more of the jurors returned, to be agreed on by the parties, or named by a 
judge or other proper officer of the court, shall be appointed by special writ 
of habeas corpora or distringas to have the matters in question shown to them 
by two persons named in the writ ; and then such of the j ury as have had the 
view, or so many of them as appear, shall be sworn on the inquest previous 
to any other jurors. These acts are well calculated to restrain any suspicion 
of partiality in the sheriff, or any tampering with the jurors when re- 
turned. (27) 

As the jurors appear, when called, they shall be sworn, unless chailettged 
by either party. Challenges are of two sorts: challenges to the array, and 
challenges to the polls. 

♦Challenges to the array are at once an exception to the whole [♦ssg 
panel, in which the jury are arrayed or set in order by the sheriff in 
his return; and they may be made upon account of partiality or some default 
in the sheriff or his under-officer who arrayed the panel. (28) And, generally 
spealcing, the same reasons that before the awarding the venire were sufficient 
to have (Greeted it to the coroners or elisors will be also sufficient to quash the 
array when made by a person or officer of whose partiality there is any 



la Jury TiiaU, \ 73. 
, Bkjaid V. Mclnnes, , 

(16) SUte V, Potter, iS Conn. 166-175 (1846). 

(17) The qualification of both common and apedal jnrymen is now rq^nlated by itat. 6, 
G«>. IV. c. 50, by which all other acta are repealed.— STBw ART. 

(aSjQninebaneBank v. Tarboi:, 10 Conn. 510-517(1850)- People f. McKay, iS Johns. 
N. Y. 3>i-2i8 (1820). Conkey v. Bank, 6 Wis. 447-449 (1S58). By onr law * sheriff is 
a mere miniaterisl officer. The clerk arrays the panel and a challenge to the array msy 
be taken to the mode in which the jury were smnmoned, or the manner in which the 
jury list was made np and the manner in which thej were drawn or selected and also to 
any default on the part of the clerk, who is for many pnipoaes substituted for the sheriff. 
The challenge must be in writiDg and the person challeneing most be prepared to prove 
the cause alleged then and there, and if he omit to challenge the array before the fnll 
Jnry have appeared, he cannot take advantageof it afterwatds. The Law of Self Defence: 
Anthony, 315 and attthoritiei there dted. Also 1 Archbold Crim. Pr. and PI. 511 and 
authorities there cited; and State V. Knight, 43 Me. 
W. Va. 32-36(1883). 
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tolerable ground of suspicion. (29) Also, though there bt do personal 
objection agaiqst the sheriff, yet if he arrays the panel at the nomination or 
under the direction of either party, this is good cause of challenge to the 
array. Formerly, if a lord of parliament had a cause to be tried, and no 
knight was returned upon the jury, it was a cause of challenge to the 
array:(^) but, an unexpected use having been made of this dormant 
privilege by a spiritual lord,(y) it was abolished by statute 24 Geo. II. c. 18. 
But still, in an attaint, a knight must be returned on the jur>-.Cr)(3o) 
Also, by the policy of the ancient law, the jury was to come de vicinelo, 
from the neighborhood of the vill or place where the cause of action was 
laid in the declaration: and therefore some of the jury were obliged to be 
returned from the hundred in which such vill lay; and, if none were returned, 
the array might be challenged for defect of hundredors. Thus the Gothic 
jury, or nembda, was also collected out of every quarter of the country: 
" Innos, trinos, vel eitam senos, ex singulis lerrHorii quadranlitius."{^s){-^i) 
For, living in the neighborhood, they were properly the very country, or /aw, 
to which both parties had appealed, and were supposed to know beforehand 
the characters of the parties and witnesses, and therefore they better knew 
what credit to give to the &cts alleged in evidence. But this convenience 
was overbalanced by another very natural and almost unavoidable incon- 
venience: that jurors coming out of the immediate neighborhood 
♦360] would be apt *to intermix their prejudices and partialities in the 
trial of right. And this our law was so sensible of that it for a long 
time has been gradually relinquishing this practice; the number of necessary 
hundredors in the whole panel, which in the reign of Edward III. were con- 
stantly «.tr,(0 being in the time of Fortescue(«) reduced Xa four. After- 
wards, indeed, the statute 35 Hen. VIII. c, 6 restored the ancient number of 
six; but that clause was soon virtually repealed by statute 27 Eliz. c. 6. 
which required only two. And Sir Kdward Coke(T') also gives us such a 
variety of circumstances whereby the courts permitted this necessary number 
to be evaded, that it appears th^ were heartily tired of it. At length, by 
statute 4 & 5 Anne, c. 6, it was entirely abolished upon all civil actions, ex- 
cept upon penal statutes; and upon those also by the 24, Geo. II. c. 18, the 
jury being now only to come de corpore a>miiatus, from the body of the 
county at large, and not de vidneto, or from the particular neighborhood. (32) 
The array, by the ancient law, may also be challenged if an alien be party 
to the'sttit, and, upon a rule obtained by his motion to the court for a jury de 
medieiate HnguaXii') such a one be not returned by the sheriff, pursuant to 
the statute 28 Edw. III. c. 13, enforced by 8 Hen. VI. c. 29, which enact, 
that where either party is an alien bom, the jury shall be one half denizens 
and the other aliens, (if so many be forthcoming in the place,) for the more 
impartial trial; a privilege indulged to strangers in no other country in the 
world, but which is as ancient with us as the time of king Ethelred, in whose 
statute de monticolh Wallia, (34) (then aliens to the crown of England, ) cap. 
3, it is ordained that " duodeni legates homines, quorum sex Walli ei sex 



ij Slieniboolfdfiure (MA. L 



<39)'nie People V. Felker, 61 Mich, 114-116 ( 

(30) Prince V. The State, 3 Ala, 353, 26a (Stewart & Porter, 1833). 



Two, three, or even six, from every quarter of the counliy."] 
(31) See an excellent note, Co. LitL 125, a. b. (n.}.— CHrrrv. Seeabo, £ 
61 N. H. 433-^15 {1881). State v. Kemp., 34 Minn. 61-63 {'886). 

(33) rConsJsting of half foreiKQcrs and half natives.] 

(34) [Of the mountaiDeers of Wales. ] 
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Attgli erunt, Angli et Wailu jus dicunlo.'\^^) But where both parties are 
aliens, no partiality is to be presumed to one more than another; aud there- 
fore it was resolved soon after the statute 8 Hen. VI. (zv) that where the issue 
is joined between two aliens (unless the plea be had before the mayor of the 
staple, and thereby subject to the restrictions of statute 27 Edw. III. st. 2, c. 
S) the jury shall all be denizens. And it now might be a question 
how far the *statute 3 Geo. II. c. 25 (before referred to) hath in civil [*36i 
causes undesignedly abridged this privilege of foreigners by the 
positive directions therein given concerning the manner of impaneling 
jurors, and the persons to be returned in such panel.(36) So that (unless 
this statute is to be construed by the same equity whidi the statute 8 Hen. 
VI. c. 29 declared to be the rule of interpreting the statute 2 Hen. V. st. 2, 
c. 3 concerning the landed qualifications of jurors in suits to which aliens 
were parties) a court might perhaps hesitate whether it has now a power to 
direct a panel to be returned de medieiale lingua, and thereby alter the 
method prescribed for striking a special jury or balloting for comtnon 
jurors. (37) 

Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions to particular jurors,(38) 
and seem to answer the recusatio judiiis{^C)) in the civil and canon laws; by 
the constitutions of which a judge might be refused upon any suspicion of 
partiality. ( x) By the laws of Kngland also, in the times of Bracton ( y) and 
Fleta,(z) a judge might be refused for good cause; but now the law is other- 
wise, and it is held that judges and justices cannot be challenged, (a) For 
the law will not suppose a possibility of bias or favor in a judge, who is 
already sworn to administer impartial justice, and whose authority greatly 
depends upon that presumption and idea. (40) And should the fact at any 
time prove flagrantly such, as the delicacy of the law will not presume before- 
hand, there is no doubt but that such misbehavior would draw down a heavy- 
censure fixMn those to whom the judge is accountable for his conduct. 

But challenges to the polls of the jury (whoare judgesof feet) are reduced 
to four heads by Sir Edward Coke;(i) propter honoris respedum; propter 
de/edum; propter of edum: astA propter delidum.{^i) 

I . Propter honoris respedum; as, if a lord of parliament be impaneled on 
a jury, he may be challenged by either party, or he may challenge him- 
self. 

*2. Propter de/edum; as if a juryman be an alien bom, (42) this is [*362 
defect of birth; if he be a slave or bondman, this is defect of liberty, 
and he cannot be liber et legtUis homo. (43) Under the word homo also, though 

(w) Yew-book. 
Xi) Ood. S, 1. 1& 
(»} £.8,0.15. 

(m) [" Let twelve lawfnl men, of whom six shBll be Welsh and six Bngllsb, give their 
vercEct (or English and Welsh."] 

(35> Richard's Case, ii Leigh- (Va.) 690-700 (1841). 

(37) From the enactments of the statute 6 Geo. IV. c. 50. and especially aection 47 
thereof, it would seem that a jur^- de medieUUe lingtta [Consistinx half of foreigners and 
half of natives] is now allowed only upon trials for felony or miademeanor.— KHRR. 

{38) It is widiin the province of the legislature to fix the number of jurors a ^rty may 
challenge, provided it does not interfere with the constitutional right to trial by an 
impartial jury. Proffiitt on Jury Trial, 149. Cnice w. Stote, 57 Ga. 83, (1877). DowHne 
*. The State, 5 Miss. 664-685 (1846). 

!39) tObjection to the judge.] 
4o)Bowyer's Com. on Const. Law of Eng. 30a. 
,41) [On account of dignity, on account of mcotnpetency, on account of partiality, on 
account of the commission of some offence.] 
UaJ Bailey's Onus Probandi, 576 ("886). Shumacker v. The State, s Wis. 334-338 



(43) [A free and lawfnl man.] 
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a name common to both sexes, the female is however excluded propter de/ec- 
turn sexus;(_m) except when a widow feigns herself with child, in order to 
exclude the next heir, and a supposititious birth is suspected to be intended; 
then upon the writ de venire inspia'endoX^s) a jury of women is to be im- 
paneled to try the question whether with child or not.(i;)(46) But the prin- 
cipal deficiency is defect of estate sufficient to qualify him to be a juror. This 
depends upon a variety of statutes. And, first, by the statute of Westm. 2, 13 
Edw. I. c. 38, none shall pass on juriesin assizeswithin the county, butsuch 
as may dispend 20J. by the year at the least; which is increased to 401, by 
the statutes 21 £dw. I. st. i, and 2 Hen. V. st. 2, c. 3. This was doubled 
by the statute 27 Eliz. c. 6, which requires in every such case the jurors to 
have estate of freehold to the yearly value of 4/. at the least. But, the value 
of money at that time decreasing very considerably, this qualification was 
raised by the statute 16 & 17 c5r. II. c. 3 to 20/. per annum, which being 
only a temporary act, for three years, was suffered to expire without renewal, 
to the great debasement of juries. However, by the statute 4 & 5 W, & M. 
c. 24, it was again raised to 10/. per annum in England and 61. in Wales, of 
freehold lands or copyhold; which is the first time tiiat copyholders (as such) 
were admitted to serve upon juries in any of the king's courts, though they 
bad before been admitted to serve in some of the sheriff's courts, by statute 
1 Ric. III. c. 4, and 9 Hen, VII. c, 13. And, lastly, by statute 3 Geo, II. 
c. 25, any leaseholder for the term of five hundred years absolute, or for any 
term determinable upon life or lives, of the clear yearly value of 20/. per 
annum over and above the rent reserved, is qualified to serve upon juries. (47) 
When the jury Ssde medietate lin^uaX^^) t^^i is, one moiety of the English 

tongue or nation, and the other of any foreign one, no want of lands 
♦363] shall be *cause of challenge to the alien; for, as he is incapable to 

hold any, this would totally defeat the privilege. (</) (49) 
3. Jurors may be challenged profiler affedam, (50) for suspicion of bias or 
partiality. This may be eitiier a principal challenge, or la the favor. (51 ) A 
principal challenge is sudi where the cause assigned carries with it prima 
fade evident marks of suspicion either of malice or favor: as, that a juror is 
of kin to either party within the ninth degree;(^)(52) that he has been arbi- 



it) Flncb, L. 401. 



(44) [Becanse not of the male aei. ] 

(45) [Of inspecting pregnancy.] 

(46) Bobinsoti's Caae, 131 Mass, 376-3?? (1881). 

{47) Ajnror must be twenty-one years; and, if above sixty, he is erempted, though not 
disqualified, from serring. He must also posaeae freehold or copyhold property of the 
clear yearly value of ten pounds, or have leasehold property, held by lease for twenty-one 



In the United States a juror's qualifications are nsnally such as the law of the individual 
state requires of one of its electors. 
(48H*'iAj«/rvr, p. 360] 

(49) Inability upon the part of persons called to serve as jurors, to speak the Eng- 
lish language, and to understand it when spoken, does not necessarily disqiialUy them 
from serving as jurors under the statutes of^ Colorado. Town of Trinidad v. Simpson, 
5 Colo. 63HS7 (1879). 

(50) Robinson V. The State, i Ga. 563-571 (1*46)- State v. Baldwin, 3 S. Car. I^aw 
(Brevard) 309-313 (1813). 

(51) State V. Baldwin, I Const. Rep. (S. Car.) 289, 296 (1813). 

(Sa) Bayard v. McLane, 3 Harrington (Del.) 139-150 {1844). Coleman v. Lukens, 3 
W. &8. (Pa.) 39-43 (1842). Abbott^s Trial Brief; Crim. Causes, 136. 
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trator on either si<ie;(53) that he has an interest in the cause; that there is 
an action depending t^tween him and the party; that he has taken money 
fijr his verdict; that he has formerly been a juror in the same cause; (54) that 
he is the party's master, servant, (55) counsellor, steward, or attorney, or of 
the same society or corporation with him;(56) all these are principal causes 
of challenge, which, if true, cannot be overruled, for jurors must be omm 
fxceptione majores. (57) Challenges to the favor are where the party hath no 
principal challenge, but objects only some probable circumstances of sus- 
picion, as acquaintance and the like;C/) the validity of which must be left to 
the determination of triers, whose ofBce it is to decide whether the juror be 
favorable or unfevorable. (58) The triers, in case the first man called be chal- 
lenged, are two indifferent persons named by the court; and if they try one 
man and find him indifferent, he shall be sworn; and then he and the two 
triers shall try the next; and when another is found indifferent and sworn, 
the two triers shall be superseded, and the two first sworn on the jury shall 
try the rest.(^)(59) 

4. Challenges propter delictum are for some crime or misdemeanor that 
affects the juror's credit and renders him in&mous. As for a conviction of 
treason, felony, perjury, or conspiracy; or if for some infamous offence he 
hath received judgment of the pillory, tumbrel, or the Uke; or to be 
branded, *whipt, or stigmatized; or if he be outlawed or excommu- [*364 
nicated, or hath been attainted of fJalse verdict, /ri7»(Mn(V<r, or forgery; 
or lastly, if he hath proved recreant when champion in the trial by battle, 
and thereby hath lo6t his liberam legem. A juror may himself be examined 
on oath of voir dire veritaietn dicere, (60) with regard to such causes of chal- 

(/) Id the netaAda. or Jury of the ancient OoUu, /ota." [''They might opeulj otdeot to uidaltn^ 

three challenges onW wen ktlowed to the favor, letuaa three for a probstde ouw; and aren man 

bul the priDdpal challenges were Indeflnlle. " U- (nr a cause that was pngnaal aDd minlfnat "] 

cdMt poZom extdpere, a Mmper ex probt^iii cotua tnt Btiemhoak, L 1. c. 4. 

njituUari.' tHam jifuru a eaata pr-avniwlf d moni- If) Co, lAU. lU. 



(S3) Hasceig v. Tripp, lo Mich. ai6-3i8 (i8^). O'Connor v. The State, 9 PU. 315- 
133 (i860). In this matter relation bv affinity is the «ame as by cousangninity, but the 
affinity ceases with a dissolution, by the death of one of the married partiea, of the n 



_i by which it was created. Proffatt on Jtuy Trials, { 174. Pox v. Hilts, i Conn. 
395-309 { 1814). It is not a principal catue of challenge to a juror that the plaintiff has 
had against the juror a suit tike the one alxiut to t>e tried, and inTOlving Itke Issues, it 
not appeoriiig that the suit is still pending. At moat it is only cause of (Uiallenge to the 
favor. Austin & Ellis v. Cox el al., 60 Ga. 530 (1877). 

(54) Hawkins v. Andrews, 39 Ga. 118-119 (1869). 

{55} Central R. R. Co, v. Mitchell, 63 Ga. 113-180 (1879). 

(56) In the case of the City of Boston v. Baldwin, 139 Mass. 317 (iS8^), it was held 
that a member of the common council of the city was not competent to sit as a jnror, the 
city being a party to the suit. 

(57) [Above all exception.] The People v. Bodine, r Denio (N. Y.) 381-305 fi84.s). 

(58) Bailey's Onus Frobandi, 577 ( 1886). In some states of this union this office is 
uow exercised by the Judge. The State v. Potter, 18 Conn. 166-171 (1846). 

(59) The question of chiallenge to the array, and incidentally to die polls and triers, 
underwent much discttsdon in The King v. Edmonds, 4 B. & A. 476; and in that case it 
was determined that no challenge, either to the array or to the polls, can be taken until a 
full jury shall baye appeared; £at the disallowing a challenKe is not a ground for a aew 
trial, but for a venire aenovo [To come anew]; tliatevet^chulenge, either to the array or 
to the polls, ought to be propounded in such a way that it may t>e put at the time upon the 
nisi prim record, so that when a challenge is made the adverse party may either demur or 
counterplead, or he ma; deny what is alleged for matter of challenge: and it is then only 
that triers can be appointed. It was also thereby determined that the whole special jury- 
panel cannot be chaUenged for the supposed unindifierency of the Master of^the Crown 
Office, he t>eing the officer of the court appointed to nominate the jury. And a material 
point was also n]le4 in the same case,— namely, that it is not oompetetit to ask jurymen, 
whether special or talesmen, whether they liave not, pieTiously to the trial, expressed 
(^inioiis hostile to the defendants and their cause, in order to found a challenge to the 
pK^ls on that ground: t>ut such expressions must be pitntA by extrinsic eyidcnce. But 
■ee now stat. 6 Geo. IV. c. 50. sa. 37, 89.— CHITTV. 

(60J [Free law,] [To sp^ the truth,] 
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lenge as are not to his dishonor or discredit; but not with re^rd to any crime, 
or any thing which tends to his disgrace or disadvantage. (A)(6i) 

Besides these challenges, which are exceptions against the fitness of jurors, 
and whereby tliey may be excluded from serving, there are also other causes 
to be made use of by the jurors themselves, which are matter of exemption; 
whereby their service is excused, and not excluded. As bj- statute Westm. 2, 
13 Cdw. I, c. 38, sick and decrepit peisons, persons not commorant in the 
county, and men above seventy years old; and by the statute 7 & 8 W. III. 
c. 32, infants under twenty-one. This exemption is also extended, by divers 
statutes, customs, and charters, to physicians and other medical persons, 
counsel, attorneys, officers of the courts, and the like; all of whom, if im- 
paneled, must show their special exemption. Clergymen are also usually 
excused, out of favor and respect to their function : but, if they are seised of 
lands and tenements, they are in strictness liable to be impaneled in respect 
of their lay-fees, unless they be in the service of the king or of some bishop: 
"in obsequio doinini regis, vel alicujus episcopi." {i){62) 

If by means of challenges, or other cause, a sufficient number of tmex- 
ceptionable jurors doth not appear at the trial, either party may pray a tales. 
A lales is a supply of such men as are summoned upon the first panel, in 
order to make up the deficiency, (63) For this purpose, a writ of decern tales, 
ecto ialesX(i4) and the like, was used to be issued to the sheriff at common 
law, and must be still so done at a trial at bar, if the jurors make defaults 
But at the assizes or nisi prius, by virtue of the statute 35 Hen. VIII, 
*365] c. 6, and other subsequent *statutcs, the judge is empowered at the 
prayer of either party to award a iales de £ircumslantt^us,(j )(^6^) of 
persons present in court, to be joined to the other jurors to try the cause; 
who are liable, however, to the same challenges as the principal jurors. This 
is usually done, till the legal number of twelve be completed; in which patri- 
archal and apostolical number Sir Bdward Coke(^) hath discovered abun- 
dance of mystery. (/) 

When a sufficient number of persons impaneled, or laUs-men, appear, 
they are then separately sworn, well and truly to try the issue between the 
parties, and a true verdict to give according' to the evidence; and hence they 
are denominated the jury, yaraii, and jurors, se. Jura /ores. (66) 

We may here again observe, and observing we cannot but admire, how 
scrupulously delicate, and how impartially just, the law of Gngland approves 
itself, in the constitution and frame of a tribunal, thus excellently contrived 
for the test and investigation of truth; which appears most remarkably, 1. 
lu the avoiding of frauds and secret management, by electing the twelve 
jurors out of the whole panel by lot. 2. In its caution against all partiality 
and bias, by quashing the whole panel or array, if the officer returning is 
suspected to be other than indifferent; and repelling particular jurors, if 

<h) Co. UtL 1M, b. maiu, tells ub tbit UDong the inb&ljItanlB of Nof' 

(J r. S. B. 166. Xfg. Brev. 179. mj, from whom the Normam H well u the D»iie» 

(/) Append. No. II. M- wen deacended. agTMt veneration won paid to the 

Ikj 1 InM. ISfi. number ttnfliif: " nihtt •aneUtu, niUI snd^ua /ulL- 

(I) PauauiIaH relates tbat at Che trial of Kan, for ptrimU actiin ipto hoc nunino ueefa giutdam eatt 

murrlAr. In thp tvairi denominated ATeopaffU9 from rHigi^-" \'' Nothing waa more nored, THAhln|r more 

.„... ^_- ^._ .__ ^ yenerable tban thla number, anthongh It oootalned 

wlChlnicselfaaonietblngascred.") Difnerl. EpUelar. 

of this numiMT to Che Nor- 49. 9pelm. Gluffi. 329. 

(6i) Abbott's Trial Brief, Crim. Causes, 127. Bailey's Onus Prwbandi, 577 (1886). 
Slate v. Baldwin, 3 S. Car. Law (Brevard) 309-311 (1813). 
(6a) They are now excused, bv 6 Geo. IV. c. ja— ChiTTY. 

(63) [A tales of ten; a tales of eight ] 

(64) ProSatt on Jury Trials, 191. { 141. 

(65) [A tales from the by-standers.] Atitfaony on Setf-Defence, 300. In the United 
States an order of court is made, but no writ issued. 

(66) Mix K. Woodward, 11 Connecticut, 263 ( 1837). 
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probable cause be shown ctf malice or favor to either parly. (67) The pro- 
digious multitude of excepticms or challenges allowed to jurors, who are the 
judges of iact, amoants nearly to the same thing as was practiced in the 
Roman republic, before she lost her liberty: that the select judges shottld 
be appointed by the praetor with the mutual consent of the parties. 
*Or, as Tully(»») expresses it: " neminem volueruni majores nostri, [*366 
non modo <U existimatitme cujusquam, sed ne pecuniaria quidem de re 
minima, esse judicetn; nisi qui inter adversarioi amvenissel." (69') 

Indeed, these seUcti judices{f>g) bore in many respects a remarkable resem- 
blance to our juries: for they were first returned by the praetor; de decuria 
senaloria amscribuntur; then their names were drawn by lot, till a c^tain 
number was completed; in urnam sortito mitlunlur, ut de pluribus neces- 
sarius numerus conjici posset; then the parties were allowed their challenges; 
post urnam permiltiiur aecttsalori, ac reo, ui ex illo numero rejicianl quos put- 
averint sibi, aut inimicos, aitt ex aliqua re incommodos fore :(jo) next they 
struck what we call a tales; rgectione celebrala, in eorum ixum qui rejecH 
fuerttnt subsoriiebalur prator alios, quibus tile judicum leg^timus numerus 
eomplerelur;(j i) lastly, the judges, like our jury, were sworn; kis perfedis, 
jurabanl in leges jtidices, ut obstricH religiime judiearent. (m) 

The jury are now ready to hear the merits; and, to fix their attention the 
closer to the facts which they are impaneled and sworn to try, the pleadings 
are opened to them by counsel on that side, which holds the affirmative of the 
question in issue. For the issue is said to lie, and proof is always first 
required, upon that side which affirms the matter in question: in which our 
law agrees with the civil;(o) " n incumbil probatio, qui dicit, non qui negat; 
cum per rerum naiuram. Jaclum-neganfis probatio nulla sH."(j2) The 
opening counsel briefly informs them what has been transacted in the court 
above; the parties, the nature oi the action, the declaration, the plea, repli- 
cation, and other proceedings, and. lastly, upon what point the issue is 
joined, which is there set down to be determined. Instead of which, (/) 
formerly the whole record and process of the pleadings was read to 
♦them in English by the court, and the matter in issue clearly [*367 
explained to their capacities. The nature of the case, and the 

(n) Pro OaaMo, «!. judUa KlatI of the Romuii. and Uie iorln of tha 

in) AMon. in Oe. Vtr. 1, «. A launed wilier of aiKlliib, OiM he Is tempted to concfiide thM ttie 

oar owD, Dr. PetUnRaL luth shown Id ui ekbonle latter are derived Ihim the tonner. 

work dmblKhed a. d. 1TK> m> dudj reMmblucM (a) >/. 22, 1. 1. Cod. 4, 19, 3t. 



work dmblKhed a. d. 1TK> m> dudj reMmblucM jo) Ff.22,S.l 
belften the iuuurrat [Jodgwi] ol the Oieeki, tbe W Pwteec. c. 



(67) The rejection of a competent juror is gronnd of error, although the jurort who 
Bctnally try the ewe are competent; it is a ri^t of a party to require that the range of 
selection eball not be limited by eidudins; without cause a cot^>etent juror frmn the 
panel. Hildreth v. City of Troy, 101 N. V. (Sickles) 334 (1886). But where the trial 
judge eicnsed two jurors, one of whom, summoned nnder the general venire, lived at 
a dbtance from the court-house, and in his stead was called a juror from that vicinity; 
but the prisoner, afterwards put upon his trial for murder committed at the court-house, 
did not eihaust his peremptoiv challenges, //etd. that there was no ground for arrest- 
ing thejudgment. State v. GiU, 14 S. C. (Shand,) 4(0 (1880). 

(68) [" Our ancestors would have no judge concerning thereputaUon of a n 



coDCeming the smallest pecuniary matter, unless he was ^reed upon by the contending 
(69) [Chosen judges.] 



ro) [Afterthe UMnes were drawn, both the prosecutor and the defendant weie allowed 



to rqect all those from the number whom they thought might from any cause be tm- 
friendly or ill-disposed toward them.] 

(71) [These bein^ rejected, the pretor drew others to supply their place, by whom the 
lawful number of judges was completed.] 

(73) ["The proof lies on him who asserts the fact, not on him who denies it, as from 
the nature of things a negative is no proof."] 
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evidence intended to be produced, are next laid before them by counsel also 
on the same side: and when their evidence is gone through, the advocate on 
the other side opens the adverse case, and supports it by evidence; and thai 
the party which began is heard by way of reply. 

The nature of my present design will not permit me to enter into the 
numberless niceties and distinctions of what is, or is not, legal evident to a 
JHry-{?) I shall only therefore select a few of the general heads and leading 
maxims relative to this point, t<%ether with some observations on the manoer 
of giving evidence. 

And, first, evidence signifies that which demonstrates, makes clear, or 
ascertains the truth of the very fact or point in issue, either on the one side 
or OD the other; and no evidence ought to be admitted to any other point. 
Therefore upon an action of debt, when the defendant denies his bond by the 
plea of non est faclum,{;j^) and the issue is, whether it be the defendant's 
deed or no; he cannot give a release of this bond in evidence: for that does 
not destroy the bond, and therefore does not prove the issue which he has 
chosen to rely upon, viz., that the bond has no existence. (74) 

Again: evidence in the trial by jury is of two Idnds, either that which is 
given in proof, or that which the jury may receive by their own private 
knowledge. (75) The former, or f»'Oo/s, (to which in common spendi the 
name of evidence is usually confined,) are either written, or parol, that is, 
by word of mouth. Written proofs or evidence are, — i. Records, and 2. 
Ancient deeds of thirty years' standit^, which prove themselves ;(7 6) 
*368] but, 3. Modem deeds, and 4.. Other ^writings, must be attested and 
verified by parol evidence of witnesses. And the one general rule 
that runs through all the doctrine of trials is this, — that the best evidence 
the nature of the case will admit of shall always be reqtiired, if possitde to be 
had; but, if not possible, then the best evidence that can be had shall be 
aUowed.(77) For if it be found that there is any better evidence existing 

(g)TblilaadmlnblTWellperK)niwdlnlocdchler- clwiD of the whole, and which hath latelj been 

baioD OHbert'B eicallent treatise of evldeooe-'a eiwiafledliito aTeirnBeftilnork.Tbe IntraductloD 

KOtk which It !■ ImpOBlUe to aliBtnct or abridM of&c Law of Nisi FrloB, 4to, ITtT. 
without losing some beauty and destroying the 

(73) [It is not his deed.] 

(74) Binns' Jtisticc (BT%ht]y, to ed.) 414. St^ar v. Bgglegton, 5 Calls (Va.) 449 
(1885). 

(75) Smith V. The State, 43 Tex. 444 (1875). 

(76) The same rule applies to wills 611117 yi 
laid down in books of evidence without sufficiCu.. w.^.i.u..uuu w. .._ f.u...^..,, ». ■^. ».« 
extent of its ajipllcation. There seems to be danger in permitting a deed to be read 
merely because it bears date above thirty years beft^ ita production, and in requiring no 
evidence, where a foigery may be committed with the least probability of detecUon. 
Chief-Baron Gilbert lays down, that where possesnon has gone agreeably to the limita- 
Uona of a deed bearing date thirty years ago, it Ta»y be read without any evidence of its 
execution, tbough the subscribing witnesses be atill living. Law of Bv. 94. For sach 
possession affords so strong a presumption in favor of the authenticity of the deed as to 
enpersede the necessity of any other proof of the validity of its origin, or of ita due exe- 
cution. The court of King's Bench have determined that the mere production of a 
parish certificate dated above thirty years ago was sufficient to make it evidence, without 
giving any account of the custody from irtiich it was extracted, j T. R, 959 — Cmtis- 
riAK. 

(77) No rule of law is more frequently cited and more generally misconceived than 
this. It is certainty true when rightly understood; but it is very limited in its extent 
and application. It signifies nothing more than that, if the best le^al evidence cannot 
possibly be produced, the next best Ugal evidence shall be admitted. Evidence may be 
dividea into primary and secondary; and Uie secondai? evidence is as accnrately defined 
' " ' -' ■ ~ . . ... ^j^j ^ better evidence can never justify 

IT the cofnea of copies, etc. Where there 
are exceptions to general rales, these exceptions are as much recognized by the law as 
the general rale; and, where boundaries and limits are established by the law for every 
I3«6 
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than is produced, the very not producing it is a presumption that it would 
have detected some falsehood that at present is concealed. Thus, in order 
to prove a lease for years, nothing else shall be admitted but the very 
de^ of lease itself, if in being; but if that be positively proved to be 
burned or destroyed, (not relying on any loose negative, as Uiat it cannot be 
found, or the like,) then an attested copy may be produced; or par^ 
evidence be given of its contents. (78) So, no evidence of a discourse with 
another will be admitted, but the man himself must be produced; yet in some 
cases (as in proof of any general customs, or matters of common tradition or 
repute) the courts admit of hearsay evidence, or an account of what persons 
deceased have declared in their lifetime; bat such evidence will not be received 
of any particular facts. (79) So, too, txx)ks of account or shop-books are not 
allowed of themselves to be given in evidence for the owner; but a servant 
who made the entry may have recourse to them to refresh his memory; and 
if such servant (who was accustomed to make those entries) be dead, and his 
hand be proved, the book may be read in evidence;(0 for as tradesmen are 
often under a necessity of giving credit without any note or writing, this is 
therefore, when accompanied with such other collateral proofe of fairness and 
regularity,(j) the best evidence that can then be produced. However, this 
dangerous species of evidence is not carried so far in England as abroad;(/ ) 
where a man's own books of accounts, by a distortion of the civil law, (which 
seems to have meant the some thing as is practiced with us,)(») with 

law or NU PtluH, 2£6. tOi adnKattoMimifirta (IcMlareB (HHiiCiMI. [PflraM 

Sklk. 28C. InstruineDta, or manomod*, unlen mpported by 

Oitll. dAMTKit. 2,30,11. ottiereTtdei]ce,*ie not Blon* niSlclent pnxtf. For 

,-, Jnitnimoifa domaUca, wu oAutotfe, •< ivn It U » d>n(«n>iu pncedant to An credit to anr 

«lAt ipimpte odnJntaiUt lUtfiiMnliir, ml probattOMm memorandiUD l>r irhicli tike wiltet nukai anollisr 

■;4a non n(fflf<(mt. Cod. t,l(,S. Sam aaittto wi' m«ii hli debCoiJ lUd. (. T. 
tifelDMW>a(,ii(riMrl|i(wc (reilalw, {ua nrnuftiMi^ 

case tbat can possibly oocnr, it is immateiul what we call the rule end what the excep- 
tion. — Christi A M . 

Some of tbe numerona cases which arc fonnd even in modem books may be dted for 
illnstrstion and in confirmation of the text and note. 

If the snbscribinK witness be living and within the jnriadiction of the court, he must 
be called to prove die execution; or if be cannot be found, and that fact be satisfactorily 
explained, proof of his handwiitinE will beauSdent evidence of the execution. Barnes 
V. T^ompowAy, 7 T. R. a66. And the witness of the eiecndon is necessary; acknowl- 
edgment of the party who execnted the deed cannot be received. Johnson v. Mason, i 
Esp. 89. At least only as secondaiy evidence. Call, Bart v. Donning, 4 East, 53. And 
acknowledgment to a subscribing witness by an obligor of a bond that he has execnted 
it is sufficient Powell v. Blackett, 9 Bsp. 87; and see Grcllier v. Neale, Pcake, 146. 
Bnt a mere bystander may not be received to supply tbe absence of the subscribing wit- 
ness, (McCraw v. Gentry, 3 Cam^. 332,) or only as Bccondary evidence. See the next 



If the apoaient attesting witness deny that he saw the execntion, secondary evi- 

i is admissible; that is to say, the bandwiitiiie of the obl^or, etc, may be proved. 

Lev V. Ballard, 3 8q>. 173, n. And, as a gener^ rule, it seems that wherever a sub- 



scribing witness appean to an instrument, note, etc., he must be called, 01 his absen ce 
explained. See Higgs v. IHxon, a Stark. 180. Breton v. Cope, Feake, 31.— Chittv. 
See also i Arch, Crim. Pr. & Pt. 415. 

(78) Carpenter v. Dawe, 10 Indiana, 115 (1858). 

(79) It is a general rule that the mere recital of a fact— that is, the mere oral assertion 
or written en^ by an individual that a particular fact is true — cannot be received in 
evidence. But the objection does not apply to any public documents made under lawful 
authority, such as gaiwttes, proclaroations, public surveys, records, and other memoriala 
of a similar description, and whenever the declaration or entry is in itself a fact and is 
[»rt of the «j geita. Stark, on Evid. p. i, 46, 47- But it is to be carefully observed 
that neither the declarations nor any other acta of those who are mere strangers, or, as it 
is usually termed, any r« inter alios acta [A transaction between other parties}, is admis- 
sible in evidence agdnst any one, as affording a presumption against Um in the way of 
admisBon, or otherwise. lb. 51. — Chittv. 

In cases of customs and prescriptive rights, hearsay or tndilional evidence ia not 
admitted until some instances of the custom or exercise of the right claimed are fiist 
proved. The declarations of parents respecting their marriage, and the legitimacy of 
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*369] the suppletory oath of *the mercliant, amount at atl times to full 
proof.(8o) But as this kind of evidence, even thus regulated, would 

their cbildrea, are Hdmitted after their decease as evidence. And heaiBay ib also received 
respecting pedigrees and the death of relations abroad. Bull. N. P. 394. a Esp. 784. . 
What has been said in conveisation in the hearing of any party, if not contradicted by 
hitn, may be given in evidence; for, not being dented, it amounts to a species of confes- 
sion. But it can only be received where it must be presumed to have been heard by the 
party; and therefore in one case the court stopped the witness from repeating a conver- 
sation which had passed in a room where the prisoner was, bat at the time while she had 
fainted away. It has been the practice of the quarter-Bessions to admit the declarations 
of paupers respecting their settlements, to be received as evidence after their death, or, 
if hving, where they could not be produced. See 3 T. R, 707, where the judges of the 
King's Bench were divided upon the legality of this practice, and where the subject of 
hearsay evidence is much discussed. Por many years, whilst lord Mansfield presided in 
the court of King's Bench, the court were unanimously of o{nnion that the declarations 
of a pauper respecting his settlement might after his death be proved and given in evi- 
dence. When lord Kenyoa and another judge were introduced, the court were divided, 
and the former practice prevailed; but when the court were entirely changed, they deter- 
mined that this hearsay evidence was not founded on any principles of law, and that the 
evidence at the quarter-sessions in the cases of settlement ought to be the same as that 
in all other courts, in the trials which could respectively be brought before them, a Bast, 
54, 63. The court of King's Bench has decided that a father's declaration of the place 
of the birth of his son is not evidence after the father's death. 8 Bast, 539. But it would 
not, probably, be difficult to prove that this is of the nature of pedigree, and ought to be 
admitted, as the father's declaration of the time of his son's birth, which has always been 
legal evidence. In criminal cases, tbe declarations of a person who relates in exlremis, 
[In his last moments,] or under an apprehension of dying, the cause of his death, or any 
other material circumstance, may be admitted in evidence; for the mind in that awful 
state is presumed to be under as great a religious obligation to disclose the truth as is 
created by the administration of an oath. But declarations of a deceased person ought 
not to be received nnlesa the conrt is satisfied from the circumstances of the case that 
they were made under the impression of approaching dissolution. Leach's Cases, 400. 
But the declarations of a felon at the place of execution cannot be received, as he is 
incompetent to give evidence upon oath, and the situation of a dying man is only thought 

auivalent to that of a competent witness when he is sworn. Ibid. 376. By the i & 9 
1. & Mar. c. 13, depositions taken before a justice of peace In cases of felony may be 
read in evidence at the trial, if the witness dies before the trial. But as the statute con- 
fines this to felony, and asit is an innovation npon the common law, it cannot beeztended 
to any misdemeanor, 1 Salk. 281.— Christian. 

(So) Although in England the shop-book of a tradesman is not evideuce without the 
oath of the clerk who made the entry, yet in the United States, in the early periods of 
settlement, as business was generally carried on by the principal, and few shop-keepers 
kept clerks, the book of original entries, proved by the oath of the plaintiff, has, from 
the necessity of the case, generally, if not univeisoily, been admitted. It has been con- 
fined, however, to the case of goods sold and delivered and work and labor done. It is 
necessaiy, however, that the book should appear to be the book in which the first entiy 
was made contemporaneously with the original transaction which it professes to recora. 
It is not necessary, indeed, that it should be in the form of a journal or day-book. Entries 
in ledger-form have been admitted, or in a pocket memorandum -book. Still, the entry 
must have been made within a reasonable time after the transaction, — not further than 



a reasonable time after the b 
twenty-four, or at most forty-eight, hours. It should not be made until the contract is 
complete, the work done, the goods delivered, or, at least, so far set aside and distin- 
galshed as that the property has passed. Where, however, entries are first made on a 
■late or a blotter, which is afterwards destroyed and the transfer made in due time to the 



a which would go to show that it . . „ 
transactions. Poultney el al. v. Ross, i Dall. 339, Curren v. Crawford, 4 Serg. & 
Rawie, 5, Ingraham v. Bocklus, 9 Serg. & R. 385. Hartley v. Brookes, 6 Whart 189, 
Patton V. Ryan, 4 Rawle, 40B. Rhoads v. Gaul, 4 Rawle, 404. Parker v. Donaldson, i 
Watts & Serg. 30, Cof^^swell v. Dolliver, 3 Mass. 317, Case v. Potter, 8 Johns. 3ii, 
Linnell v. Sutherland, 11 Wend. 568. It would encumber this note to go fnrUier in the 
citation of cases from every state in the Union in support of Uiis species of evidence. 
Since the parties themselves are now competent witnesses in England, the original entry 
may evidently be efiectually used as a memorandum to refresh the memory. — Seiars- 
WOOD. Parol evidence cannot be given as to the contents of a libelous publication, 
althongh the conrt refused to issue a subpana duces tecum [A subpoena that you bring 
with (book* or papers)]. Gray c Pentland, 3 Rawle (Pa,) 33 (iSij). 
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be much too hard upon the buyer at any long distance of time, the statute 7 
Jac. I. c. 12, (the penners of which seem to have imagined that tbeboolcs 
themselves were evidence at common law) confines this species of proof to 
such transactions as have happened within one year before the action brought; 
unless between merchant and merchant in the usual intercourse of trade. For 
accounts of so recent a date, if erroneous, may more easily be unraveled and 
adjusted. 

With regard to parol evidence, or witnesses: it must first be remembered, 
that there is a process to bring them in by writ of subpama ad testifican- 
dum:(^&\) which commands them, laying aside all pretences and excuses, to 
appear at the trial on pain of 100/. to be forfeited to the king; to which the 
statute 5 Eliz. c. 9, has added a penalty of 20/. to the party aggrieved, and 
damages equivalent to the loss sustained by want of his evidence. But no 
witness, unless his reasonable expenses be tendered him, is bound to appear 
at all; nor, if he appears, is he bound to give evidence till such charges are 
actually paid him;(82) except he resides within the bills of mortality, and is 
summoned to give evidence within the same. This compulsory process, to 
bring in unwilling witnesses, and the additional terrors of an attachment in 
case of disobedience, are of excellent use in the thorough investigation of 
truth: and, upon the same principle, in the Athenian courts, the witnesses 
who were summoned to attend the trial had the choice of three things: either 
to swear to the truth of the fact in question, to deny or abjure it, or else to 
pay a fine of a thousand drachmas, {y) 

All witnesses, of whatever religion or country, that have the use of their 
reason, (85) are to be received and examined, except such as are infamous, 

(d| PotL ADtlq. b. 1. C a. 

(81} [A snbpcena to give evidence.] Binn'a Justice (Bright.) (10 ed.) 8a. 

(8a) Ogdcn v. Gibbons, a N. J. (Soutli.) 51S-S33 (1819). In some states it is beld that 
an e^iert catuot be reanired to testiry as auch by giving his professional opinion luileaa 
compensated therefor, by a professional fee. Busman v. The State, 59 Ind. I (1S77). 
Dills V. The State, 59 Ind. 15 (1877). In Ala. and Tex. the rale is otherwise. Expose 
Dement, 53 Ala. 389. Sumner v. The State, 5 Tex. App. 365. 

[83] A Mohamm^an may be sworn upon the Alcoian, and a Gentoo according to the 
cnatom of India; and their evidence may be received even in a criminal caae. Leach's 
Cases, 5a. I Atk. ai. But an atheist, or a peison who has no belief or notion of a God 
or a future state of rewards and punishments, oaght not in any instance to be admitted 
as a witness, i Atk. 45. B. N. P. aoa. See PeaEe, Rep. 11, where Buller, J., held that 
the proper question to be asked of a witness is, whether he believes in Goid, the obliga- 
tion of an oath, and in a fature state of rewards and punishmetits.— Chtttv. 

I have known a witness rejected and hissed out of court who declared that he doubted 
of the existence of a God and a future state. But I have since heard a learned judge 
declare at nisi prius that the judges had resolved not to permit adult witncBses to be 
interrogated respecting their belief of a Deity and a fiitnre state. It is probably more 
conducive to the courseof justice that thisshoold be presumed till thecontiary Is proved; 
and the most religious witness may be scandalized by the imputation which the very 
question conveys. 

Quakers, who refuse to take an oath under any form, b^ the 7 & 8 W. III. c. 34 are 
permitted in judicial proceedings to make a solemn afBrmation ; and if such sffinnation, 
like an oath, is proved to be falK, they are subject to the penalties of perjuij. But this 
does not extend to criminal cases. 8 Geo. I. c. 6. aa Geo. 11. c. 30 and c. 46. 

Their ufGrmations are received In pena] actions, as for bribery. See Atcheson v. Bve- 
ritt, Cowp. 38a, where this subject is largely discussed. 

Lord Mansfield lays down generally that an afBrmation is not refused where the action, 
though in form of a criminal action, in substance is a mere action between party and 
party. Lord Mansfield there laments that snch an exception had been made b^ the 
Ic^latnre. — Christian. In Maden et ax. v. Catanach, 5 Law Times (N. S.) a88 (1861), 
it was held that every witness mnst be sworn according to some religious form, and the 
witness having declared herself destitute of any religious belief, comd not be so sworn, 
and so could not be received as a witness; and where it was proved that a person offered 
as a witness, had, within three months before the trial, often deliberately and publicly 
declared his ditb^lef in the existence of a God and a fhtnre state of rewaras and pnnish- 
1329 
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or such as are interested in the event of the cause. All others are competent 
witnesses; though the jury from other drctimstanccs will judge of their 
*37o] CTr<ft'Mi/y. (84) *Infamous persons are such as may be challenged 
as jurors propter deit£tum,(^8$) and therefore never shall be admitted 
to give evidence to inform that jury with whom they were too scandalous to 
associate. (86) Interested witnesses may be examined upon a voir dtre,(&7) 
if suspected to be secretly concerned in the event; or their interest may be 
proved in court. Which last is the only method of supporting an objection 
to the former class: for no man is to be examined to prove hia own infamy.(88) 

ments, it was held that he coold not, on beiae called to be swoni, and objected to, be 
admitted to denj those declarations, or to state nis recantatiDii of them, and his present 
belief in a God. But that he might be restored to competency on giving satisTactory evi- 
dence of a change of mind some time before the trial, so as to repel the presumption 
arising from hia former declarations of his infidelity, ezistin? at the time he is called to 
be sworn. Jackson v. Gridley, 18 Johns. (N. Y.) 99 (iSaof. A person who does not 
believe in any punishment in a future state, though he bdieves in the existence of a 
Snpreme Being, and that men are punished in this life for their atns, is not a competent 
witness. Atwood v. Welton, 7 Conn. 66 (1838). But generally in the United States 
a belief in God and punishment for a wrongful act, either during life or after its ter- 
mination, is sufficient to qualify a witness who is objected to on t£c ground of lack of 
religious belief. 

(&t) UcCafferty c. Guger, 59 Pennsylvania, 109 (186S). 

(851 [On account of incompetency.] 

(86) " The old cases upon the competency of witneaata have gone npon very subtle 
grounds; but of late years the courts liave endeavored as far as pcMsible, consistent with 
authorities, to let the abjection go to the credit rather than to the competency of a wit- 
ness." I/>rd Mansfield, i T. R. 300. 

It is now established that if a witness does not immediately gidn or lose by the event 
of the canae, and if the verdict in the cause cannot be evidence either for or against him 
in any other suit, he shall be admitted as a competent witnesa, thon^ the cimunatancea 
of the case ma^ in some degree lessen his credibility. 3 T. R. 37. The interest must be 
a present, certain, vested interest, and not uncertain or contingent, [ Doug. 134. I T. R. 
163. I P. Wins. 287:) therefore the heir-apparent is competent in support of the claim 
of the ancestor, though the remainderman, having a vested interest, is incompetent. 
Salk. 383. I/d. Raym. 734. A clerk of the company of wir«^rawets is competent in an 
action agunst a person for acting as an assistant, although the verdict might cause the 
defendant to be sworn, upon whiui the clerk would obtain a fee. See Stark, on Bvid. 
P- 4. 745- 

A servant of a tradesman from necessitjr is permitted in an action by his master to 
prove the deliverer of goods, though he himself may have pnrloiued them; but in an 
action brought against the master for the negligence of hia aervsnt, the servant cannot 
be a witness for ais master wiChont a release; for his master may afterwards have his 
action a^inst the servant, and the verdict recovered against him may be given In 
evidence in that action to prove the damage which the master has sustained. 4 T! R. 589. 

By the 46 Geo. III. c. .^7, it is enacted that a witness cannot refuse to answer a ques- 
tion relevant to the matter in issue, the answering of which has no tendency to accuse 
himself or to expose him to a penalty or forfeiture, by reason only that the answer to 
such queation may establish, or tend to establish, that be owes a debt or is subject to a 
civil sait. 

This statute was passed because upon a point which arose at lord Melville's impeadi- 
ment the high living authorities of the law were nearly divided, whether a witness was 
compellable to answer such a question. But surely it was agreeably to the law of Eng- 
land that a man should be compelled to be honest, and where, if he avoided the question, 
injustice would be done both between the parties before the court and afterwards between 
the witness and some other party. — ChkisTIan. 

(87) [To speak the truth.] 

(88) A witness may be examined with regard to hia own Infamy, if the confeadon of it 
does not subject him to any future punishment; as a witness may be asked if he has not 
stood in the pillorr for perjury, (4 T. R. 440;) but he cannot be entirely rejected as a 
witness without the production of the record of conviction, by which he is rendered in- 
competent. 8 Bast, 77.— ChkisTIAK. 

Though it bos been held in some other cases that a witness b not bound to jfuavrsnch 
questions. 4 St Tri. 748. i Salk. 1^3. 4 Bap. aij, 343. It is quite cleat that a man Is 
not bound to answer any questions, either In a cotut of law or equity, which may tend to 
criminate himself, or whidi may render him liable to a penalty. Stra. 444. 3 Taunt. 434. 
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And no counsel, attorney, or other person, intrusted with the secrets of the 
cause by the party himself, shall be compelled, or perhaps allowed, to give 
evidence of such conversation or matters of privacy, as csme to his lcQowl«lge 
by virtue of such trust and confidence :(»)( 89) but he may be examined as 
to mere matters of fact, as the execution of a deed or the like, which might 
have come to his knowledge without being intrusted in the cause. 

One witness (if credible) is sufficient evidence to a jury of any single facts, 
though undoubtedly the concurrence of two or more corroborates the proof. 
Yet our law considers that there are many transactions to which only one 
person is privy; and therefore does not always demand the testimony of two, 
as the civil law universally requires. " Unius responsw testis omnino non 

(u) Law of Md PiliM, vn. 

4 St. Tri, 6. 6 ib. 649. 16 Vw. 14*- a Ld- Raym. io88, Mitford's Cb. PI, 157, As to 
questions which merely di^race the witness, there is some difBcnlty. See Stork. OB 
Evid. pL a, 139. Still, a tritneas is is nocase legally tftawi/e/CTi^ to allege his owa turpi- 
tude, or give evidence which involves his own infamy (a Stark. Rep. lib. 8 Bast, 78. 11 
Bast, 3in> or impeaches his own solemn acts, {5 M. & S. 344- 7 T. R. 604, ) unless he be 
rendered incompetent by s legal interest in the event of the canse, or in Uie record. It 
seems to be a universal rule that ^pariiceps eriminis [Participator in the crime^ may be 
examined as a witness in both ciTil and criminal caaes, provided he has not been incapaci- 
tated by a conviction of crime. As a clerk who had laid ont money which he hu] 
embeizied in illegal insurances was held to be a competent witness for the master against 
the insurer. Cowp. 1517. So a man who has pretenaed to convey lauds to another may 
prove that he bad no title, Ld. Raym. looS. A co-osHgnee of a ship ma^ prove that he 
had no interest in the vessel. CitM in 1 T. R. 301. ^e parents may mvc evidence to 
bastardize their issue, (6T. R. 330, 331,) or to prove the legitimai^, {ib.:) though It ia 
said that the sole evidence of the mother, a married woman, shall not be snfficieiit to 
bastardize her child. B. R. H. 79. 1 Wils. 34a— ChiTTv. 

The first inroad on the systematic exclusion of evidence, which was the result of the 
former state of the law, was made by the statute 3 8c 4 W. IV. c. 43, s. 96, which enacted 
that " in order to render the rejection of witnesses on the ground of intmet lees treqnent, 
if any witness shonld be objected to as incompetent, on the ground that the verdict or 
judgment in the action would be admissible iu evidence, for or against him, he should 
nevertheless be examined; but in that case the verdict or jn<^ment should not be 
admissible for or against him or anyone claiming under him." A much greater im- 
provement was, however, effected by the sta tute 6 & 7 Vict c. 85. which removed incom- 
petency by reason of incapacity from crime or on the ground cf inleresi in all persona, 
except the Parties to the suit, or the persons whose rights were involved therein, such as 
the real plaintiff in the fictitious action of ejectment, or any person iu whose immediate 
and individual behalf any action was brought or defended, or the husband or wife of such 
persona. The advsntages found to flow from this alteration in the law led to the statute 
14 &. 15 VicL c. 99, by the first section of which the proviso in the statute 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
85 {which excluded all persons directly interested in the suit) was repealed. By the 
Mcond section, the parties and the persons in whose behalf any action, suit, or otbec 
proceedjoff is brought or defended are made (except as therein excepted) competent and 
eompellaUe to give evidence on behalf of either or any of the parties to the suit in any 
court of justice. The third section of the statute provides that it shall not render any 
person charged with an offence competent or compellable to give evidence against him- 
self, nor shall it render any person compellable to answer any question tending to crimi- 
nate himself, nor shall it in any criminal proceeding render any husband competent or 
compellable to give evidence for or against hia wife, or any wife competent or compel- 
labte to give evidence for or against her husband. The fourth section of the statute 
further provides that it shall not apply to any proceeding instituted in consequence of 
adultery, or to any action for breach of promise of marriage. It was decided soon after 
it bad become law that the second section of the statute did not render a wife aduiiisible 

05 a witness for or against her husband; and accordinsly the statute 16 & 17 Vict. c. 83 
was passed, enacting that the husbands and wives of the parties to any suit, or of the 
persons on whose behalf any such i«v>ceeding is brought or defended, shall thereafter be 
CMupetent and compellable to give evidence on behalf of either .party or any of the jior- 
tiea. Ndther husband nor wife is compellable, however, to disclose any communication 
ninde or received during marriage; and neither party is a competent witness in a criminal 
IMOceedJng, or in any proceeding instituted in consequents of adultery.— Kerr. 

{89) But the principles and policy of this rule restrain it to that confidence only which. 
is placed in a connnel or solicitor, and which must necesaarily be inviolable where Uie 
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audialur. (^X^o) To extricate itself out of which absurdity, the modern 
practice of the civil-law courts has plunged itself into another. For, as they 
do not allow a less number than two witnesses to he^piena /«^/M,(9i)they 
call the testimony of one, though never so clear and positive, semi-plena 
probaHo{^<yi) only, on which no sentence can be founded. To makeup there- 
fore the necessary complement of witnesses, when they have one only to a single 
fact, they admit the party himself (plaintiff or defendant) to be examined 
in his own behalf, and administer to him what is called the suppletory oath; 
and, if his evidence happens to be in his own feivor, this immediatdy con- 
verts the half proof into a whole one. (93) By this ingenious device satis- 
fying at once the forms of the Roman law, and acknowledging the superior 
reasonableness of the law of England: which permits one witness to be suffi- 
cient where no more are to be had: and, to avoid all temptations of perjury, 
lays it down as an invariable rule, that nemo testis esse debet in propria 

causa. {g^") 
*37i] *Positiv6 proof is always required, where from the nature of the 

case it appears it might possibly have been had.(95) But next to 
positive proof, circumstantial evidence or the doctrine of presumptions must 
take place; for when the fact itself cannot be demonstratively evinced, that 
which comes nearest to the proof of the &ct is the proof of such circumstances 
which either necessarily, or usually, attend such facts; and these are called 
presumptions, which are only to be relied upon till the contrary be actually 
proved. Slabitur prasumptioni donee probetur in contrariumj^y') Violent 
presumption is many times equal to fuU proof;C^) for there tiiose circum- 
stances appear, which necessarily attend the foct.(96) As if a landlord sues 
for rent due at Michadmas, 1754, and the tenant cannot prove the payment, 
but produces an acquittance for rent due at a subsequent time, in full of all 
demands, this is a violent presumption of his having paid the former rent, 
and is equivalent to fiiU proof; for though the actual payment is not proved, 

(■) Ood.ias,>. [I) iMd.s. 

(r) CautLsn. 

Nse of advocates and legal asNstanta is admitted. But the purposes of jniblic justice 
snpenede the delicacy ra eveiy other specica of confidential commuaicatioa. In the 
trial of the dncheaa m Kingston, it waa determined that a friend might be bound to 
disclose, if necessaiy in a court of justice, secrets of the moat sacred natun which one 
sex could repose m the other; and that a surgeon was bound to communicate any 
information whatever which he was posaesaed m in consequence of his professional 
attendance, ii St. Tr. 143, 346. And those aecrets only commnnicated to a counsel or 
attorney are inviolable in a court of justice which have been intrusted to them whilst 
acting in their respective characters to the paTty as their client 4 T. JR. 431. 753-— 

CBKlSTIAIf. 

(90) [The evidence of one witness may not be admitted.] 

(91) TPuII proof.] 
(9a) [Half proof.] 

(93)GUlettf^ aL v. Sweat, i Oilman (111.) 475. 

(94] [No one should be a witness in bis own behalf.1 Law of Witnesses, Rapttlje, 39. 
Gilmore v. Bowden, la He. 413 (1835). In equity no decree can be made on the oath of 
one witness against the defendant's answer on oath, (Ventr. 161. 3 Ch. C. 123, 69;) and 
one witness is not sufScient against the husband, although it be supported by the answer 
of the wife, for she cannot be a witness against her husband, a ib. y>. 3 P. Wms. zjS, 
Bot a decree may be made on the evidence of a single witness, where the evidence of the 
other party is feusified or discredited by strong circumstances. 3 Vem. 554. a Atk. 19, 
3 ib. 419. 1 Bro. Ch. C. 53. In high treason, when it worlci corruption of blood, two 
witnesses are necessary, by 7 W. III. c. 3. So two are necessary in perjury. 10 Mod. 
195; post, 4 book, 150. In all other cases the effect of admissible evidence, whether given 
by one or more witnesses, is solely for the consideration of the juiy. See Stark, on Bvid. 
M>- 3. 398, 399.— Chtcty. 

(95) Scott V. State, 19 Tex. App-saj (1885). 

(96) Rowan v. Lamb. 4 Green. (Iowa) 418 (1854). 
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yet the acquittance in full of all demands is proved, which could not be 
without such payment; and it therefore induces so forcible a presumption, 
that no proof shall be admitted to the contrary, (a) (97) Probable presumption, 
arising from such circumstances as usually attend the fact, bath also its due 
weight: as if, in a suit for rent due in 1754, the tenant proves the payment 
of the rent due in 1755; this will prevail to exonerate the tenant,(^) unless 
it be clearly shown that the rent of 1754 was retained for some special reason, 
or that there was some fraud or mistake; for otherwise it will be presumed 
to have been paid before that in 1755, as it is most usual to receive first the 

(a) eiib. E*id. lei. (A) Co. utt ns. 



(97) Th« author does not, perhaps, literally mean here that no evidence ironld be 
recftved, if in fact it could be produced, to rebut even the most violent preaomption, for 
the maxim which he has cited above implies the contrary; but I suppose him to mean 
that such a presumption is so weighty that no evidence will countervail it. Even in Uii* 
light it is too strongly expressed; for the acquittance might undoubtedly be shown to 
have been ziven by mistake, or extorted by menace, or drawn from the party by frnud. 
So in lord Coke's instance; — " If one be mnne throw the bodie with a sword in a hcmw, 
whereof he instantly dieth, and a man is aeene to CMue out of that hotue with a bloody 
sword, and no other man was at that time in the honae." The party here might have 
mn himself tbrongh the body, in spite of the endeavors of the other to the contran; 
and if a witness had seen that frmn an opposite window, undoubtedly he would be 
received to destroy the violent presumption arising from the apparent circumstances. 
Indeed, if witnesses are receivable, as they daily are, to contradict or explain away posi^ 
live plooi, of course they must, a fortiori [By a stranger reason], be so to rebut pre- 
flnmptive proof. 

Bnt there are presnmptions in law which are not controvertible; that is, where the law 
has declared that sn<± a consequence always follows such a fact, and therefore withdraws 
that consequence from the decivon of the jury. These, therefore, are not the proper 
subject of evidence as we understand the word here; and therefore when the causing 
fact is proved, as no evidence aliunde [Of another kind] is required, so none will be 
admitted to rebut the consequence. Thus, if a coufiirscy to imprison the king's person 
be proved, the law presumes an intention to kill him. Post 19& See Feame v. Hutch- 
inson, 9 Ad. & Ell. 641.— C01.EXIDGK. 

Presumptions are of three kinds: ist, I,egal presumptions, made by the law itself; 2d, 
Legal piesumplions, to be made by a jury, of law and fact; 3d, Natural presumptions, or 
presTUUptions of mere fact. 

ist. Legal presumptions are in some cases absolute, as that a bond or other specialty 
was executed upon a good consideration. (4 Burr, 3325,) so long as the deed or bond 
remains unimpeached; but it may be impeached on the ground of fraud, and then the 
consideration becomes the subject'of inquin'. But in the case of bills of exchan^, the 
presumption that it was accepted for a good consideration may be rebutted by evidence. 
So where a fine has been levied, it will be implied that it has been levied with proclama- 
tions, (3 Co, 86, b,,) unlew rebutted, (Bull. N. P- 139,) and some other like instances; but 
ihe presumption in favor of innocence is, it has been held, too strong to be overcome 
by any artificial intendment of law. 2 B. & A, 386, ad. Presumptions of law and fact, 
•a that adverse enjoyment, unquestioned for twenty years, of an incorporeal heredita- 
ment, presumes > grant; that a t>ond has been satisfied upon which no interest has been 
Bid, nor other acknowledgment made of its existence, for a like period, {2 Stra. 836. 2 
1. Eaym. 1370;) that there has been a conversion in the case of trover where the 
defendant refuses to deliver them up. 3d. Natural presumptions. It is the peculiar 
province of the jury to deal with presumptions of this class; yet, where the particular 
facts are inseparably connected according to the usual course of nature, the courts them- 
selves will draw the inference; as when a child has been born within a few weeks after 
access of the husband, ita bastardy will be inferred, without the aid of a jury. 8 East, 19^ 
All cases of circumstantial evidence may be more or less within this class. And it is 
obvious that the case put in the text belongs to this division, upon which Mr. Christian 
has made the foliowine remark:— 

" This can scarcely be correct I should conceive that proof may be admitted to repel 
■II presumptions whatever; and even if a receipt should he produced expressly for Uie 
rent of the year 1754, still, the landlord might show that it had been obtained by mistake 
or fraud, and that no rent bad been received at the time." In a case of a similar nature 
tried before Abbott, C. J. , at Guildhall, a. d, 1834, the landlord adduced evidence to show 
the mistake, and recovered. — Chittv. 
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reuts of longest standing. Light, or rash, presumptions have no weight or 

validity at all.(98) 
*373] *llie oath administered to the witness is not only that what he de- 
poses shall be true, but that he shall also depose the w)u>U truth; so. 
that he is not to conceal any part of what he knows, whether interrogated 
particularly to that point or not.(99) And all this evidence is to be given 
in open court, in the presence of the parties, their attorneys, the counsel, and 
all bystanders, and before the judge and jury; each party having liberty to 
except to its competency, which exceptions are publicly stated, and by the 
judge are openly and publicly allowed or disallowed, in the face of the 
country; which must curb any secret bias or partiality that might arise in 
his own breast. And if, either in his directions or decisions, he mistakes 
the law by ignorance, inadvertence, or design, the counsel on either side may 
require him publicly to seal a biU of ext^Hons, stating the point in which he 
is supposed to ert; and this he is obliged to seal, by statute Westm. 2, 13 
Edw. I. c. 31,(100) or, if he refuse so to do, the party may have a compulsory 
writ against him,(i:) commanding him to seal it, if the fact alleged be truly 
stated:(ioi) and if he returns that the fact is untruly stated, when the case 
is otherwise, an action will lie against him for making a false return. This 
bill of exceptions is in the nature of an a^teal, examinable, not in the cotirt 
out of which the record issues for the trial at wiji'/rji«,Ci02) but in the next 
immediate superior court, upon a writ of error, after judgment given in the 
court below. But a demurrer to evidence shall be determined by the court 
out of which the record is sent. (103) This happens where a record or other 
matter is produced in evidence, concerning the legal consequences of which 
there arises a doubt in law;(io4) in which case the adverse party may if he 
pleases demur to the whole evidence;(i05) which admits the truth of every 
fact that has been alleged, but denies the sufficiency of them all in point of 
law to maintain or overthrow the is9ue;(if ) which draws the question of law 
from the cognizance of the jury to be decided (as it ought) by the court. 
But neither these demurreTS to evidence, nor the bills of exceptions, 
*373] are at present so much *in use as formerly; since the more frequent 
extension of the discretionary powers of the court in granting a new 

<c) Res- Br. IKL 2 lost. 1S7. (d) Co. Litt T!. llR«p.UM. 



(98) It is difficult to say what is a light and ra^ presamption, if it is any presumptioa 
at all. Any circuaistaoce may be provad from which a fair inference can be drawn, 
tfaongh alone it would be too slight to Bupport the verdict of the jury; yet it may cor- 
roborate other testimony, and a namber of such presumptions may become of iraportaaoe. 
— ChrisTiak. See also Arch. Crim. Pr. & PI. 41a. 

(99) Dickson V. Pinch, 11 Upp. Can. C. P. 146, 157 (1861). 

(EOo)SUte V. Drake, 11 Ore. 396-398 (1884). Wheeler v. Pick, 4 New Mm. 3&-39 
(1887), It mnst be sealed during the term at which the trial is hod. Kirby v. Bowland. 
69 Tnd. 39a ([879). Onandaga Co. M. Ins. Co. v. Minard, 1 Comstock (N, Y.) 98-100 
( 1848). Doddridge v. Gaines, I McArthur (Dist C.) 335-339 (1874). 

(loi) Webb's Pollock on Torts, enlarged Am. ed. 140. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has power to issue a mandamus directed to b circuit court, commanding 
the court to sign a bill of exceptions lu a case tried before such court Bx parU Crane, 
SPet. 189(1831). 

(loa) [Unless before.] 

(io3)Beltoni'. (Mbbon, 7 N. J. (Hals.) 7&-78 (1830). Thomas ». Ruddell, 66 Ind. 3*6- 
3»7 ( 1879) ■ Hyers v. Green, 1 C^l. ( Va. ) 555 ( 1801 ). 

(104) Nelson v. State, 47 MIn. 624 (1873). 

( 105) A demurrer to the evidence is suffident if it seta oat in full the oral testimony of 
witnesses, making the written portions of the evidence parts of the demttrrer by identi- 
fying th«m as in a bill of exceptions without writing them out in full. Baker v. Bakcf, 
69 ludiana, 399 (1879). 
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trial, which is now very commonly had for the misdirection of the judge at 
nisi firiusXto6') 

This open examination of witnesses viva voce, in the presence of all man- 
kind, is much more condacive to the clearing up of truth (*) than the private 
and secret examination t&Icen down in writing before an officer or his clerk 
in the ecclesiastical courts and all others that have borrowed their practice 
from the civil law, where a witness may frequently depose that in private 
which he will be ashamed to testify in a public and solemn tribunal. There 
an artful or careless scribe may make a witness speak what he never meant, 
by dressing up his depositions in his own forms and language; but he is here 
at liberty to correct and explain his meaning, if misunderstood, which he 
can never do after a written deposition is once taken.(io7) Besides, the 
occasional questions of the ju(^e, the jury, and the counsel, propounded to 
the witnesses on a sudden, will sift out the truth much better than a formal 
set of interrogatories previously penned and settled; and the confronting of 
adverse witnesses is also another opportunity of obtaining a clear discovery, 
which can never be had upon any other method of trial. Nor is the presence 
of the judge during the examination a matter of small importance; for, 
besides the respect and awe with which his presence will naturally inspire the 
witness, he is able by use and experience to keep the evidence from wander- 
ing from the point in issue. In short, by this method of examination, and 
this only, the persons who are to decide upon the evidence have an op[K)rtu- 
nity of observing the quality, ^:e, education, understanding, behavior, and 



(106) The matter which the jnry has to try is the issne joined npou the pleadinga which 
are copied on the niai prina recora, and at which alone uie judge is peRnitted to look for 
the qnestion to be tried. Althongh, therefore, the plaintiB may be able to pnive a good 
canae of action, or the defendant a good defence, that is not sufficient to entitle either 
to a verdict, nnlcaa the proof of it e^abliahea that side of the iaane which it Is his dnty 
to maintain. When there was no power to stnend the pleadings at nisi prius, it accotd- 
ingly often ha[n)eiKd that a partjr failed on the trial, by icason of some minnte discrep- 
ancy between the statement of his canae of action or defence and the evidence prodoced 
to support it; for though as a nile it is suffident that the iaaue shall be substantially 

S roved, it is necessaiy that it be eompUUly proved. Thia strictneas consequently pro- 
need great injustice; for parties perfectly aware of the true nature of the dispntc came 
to trial relying upon some slight misstatement in his adversary's pleadings not material 
to tiie ments of the caae, and which, had it been discovered in time, would have been 
corrected. To obviate hardships of this kind, the statute 9 Geo. IV. c. 15 enacted that 
it should be lawful for any court or any judge sitting at niai prins, when any variance 
appeared between any matter in writing or in print produced in evidence and the recital 
thereof on the record, to catiae the record to be forthwith amended in such particular on 
payment of such costs, if any, to the other party, as such judge or court thought reaaon- 
able; the trial thenceforth to proceed as if no such variance had appeared. The statute 
3 ft 4 W. IV. c. 43, ss. 33, 34 extended thia power of amendment to all cases where any 
variance appearnl between the proof and the redtal or setting forth thereof on the 
record, the trial to proceed as If no variance had happened. 

The powers of amendment ^ven by these statntes nave been still further extended, if 
not superseded, by the provisions of the Common-Law Procednre Act, 1851. Thus, a 
non-Jmnder or misjoimdgr may be amended at the trial; so the evidence of the plaintiff 
may show a contract or cause of action varying somewhat from that alleged in his decla- 
ration; or the defendant's witnesses may make out a defence which has not been pleaded 
with technical exactness. In either case the declaration or plea may be amended; and 
this must be done by the presiding judge, so that the real question in controversy between 
the partiea to the cause may be determmed in the existing suit. Amendments are gener- 
ally granted on payment of the costs jprevionsly incnrrecf, and which by the amendment 
have been rendered nnneceasary or without reanlt The defendant may be allowed, if 
necessary, to plead i/f fi0iv, [Anew,] in which latter case the further trial of the action ia 
! stopped and the jury dischaln^ from giving any verdict. If either party is dis- 

a with the deciaon of the judge, he '- "^ '-■-'- — ' ■' ••■ ' 

think that Ihe amendment was improper, a 

(107) Carver v. LontbaJn, 38 Indiana, 549 (i87>)- 

IU5 
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inclinations of the witness; in which points all persons must appear alike 
when their depositions are reduced to writing and read to the judge in the 
absence of those who made them; and yet as much may be frequently col- 
lected from the manner in which the evidence is dehvered as from the 
*374] matter of *it. These are a few of the advantages attending this the 
English way of giving testimony ore fcMiw.(io8) Which was also, 
indeed, familiar among the ancient Romans, as may be collected from Quin- 
tilian,(_/) who lays down very good instructions for examining and cross- 
examining witnesses viva voce.X^o^) And this, or somewhat like it, was 
continued as low as the time of H(idrian;(^) but the civil law, as it is now 
modeled, rejects all public examination of witnesses. 

As to such evidence as the jury may have in their own consciences by their 
private knowledge of facts, it was an ancient doctrine that this bad as mudi 
right to sway their judgment as the written or parol evidence which is de- 
livered in court. And therefore, it hath been often held(A) that though no 
proofs be produced on either side, yet the jury might bring in a verdict. For 
the oath of the jurors to find according to their evidence was constnied(() to 
be, to do it according to the best of their own knowledge. This seems to 
have arisen from the ancient practice of taking recognitions of assize at the 
first introduction of that remedy; the sheriff being bound to return such 
recognitors as knew the truth of the fact, and the recognitors when sworn 
being to retire immediately from the bar, and bring in theirverdict according 
to their own personal knowledge, without hearing extrinsic evidence tw 
receiving any direction &om the judge.(y) And ^e same doctrine (when 
attaints came to be extended to trials by jury as well as to recognitions of 
assize) was also applied to the case of common jurors, that they might escape 
the heavy penalties of the attaint in case they could show by any additional 
proof that their verdict was agreeable to the truth, though not according to 
the evidence produced, with which additional proof the law presumed 
*375] they were privately acquainted, though it did not appear in *court 
But this doctrine was again gradually exploded, when attaints began 
to be disused and new trials introduced in their stead. For it is quite incom- 
patible with the grounds upon which such new trials are every day awarded, 
viz. , that the verdict was given without, or contrary to, evidence. ( i lo) And 
therefore, together with new trials, the practice seems to have been first 
introduced (j&) which now universally obtains, that if a juror knows any 
thing of the matter in issue he may be sworn as a witness and give his 
evidence publicly in court, 

(/) ifuWnJ. OnU. I. S G. T. credit and fMlnUtloD the; are held: whether the* 

(g) aeahlHeptBtletoVanUiUielegateorludieot aiipeai to speak In^nuoiuly, and wbetber UmIi 

Clllda: "Tinm>ol»»eirepala,^aaiaa/dei^M6enda anawen lo voar qaestloiu be ptHMacaitad, or lb* 

laiayai; v^ H adat d^UaUt, el aiat mUtmaiionU »nraKloniof the rooment."] Ff.-2i,b,t. 

•M; n, 9ul rfnpHiiter viti $M lOarre: HiTum untm (A) Year-book, U Sea. VII. iS. PlomL 12 Hob. 

audaagiu medaalnm Knamo* ottuferM, an ad at 3Sa. 1 Lev. S7. 

flic Manwoivraj (atanpore vtriiimiUa rapoiwIerM." (() Vaa^. Itt. lift 

["Youanbeuer able tojadsewhat [altb la to be Ifl BaA. It, tr. I, 0.19, IS. Flet {. 1, a B, 1 Z. 

placed Id wltnema; who tW are, and In what (() Stjl. ISt. 1 aid. US. 



{io8) (By word of mouth. ] 
109) [Orally.] 

(no) Nelson v. State, 47 Musianppi, 631 (1875). Smith v. The State, 41 Tex. 444-449 
(1875). Daggett V. Jordan, 2 Fla. 541 (1849). Where in a prosecntioii for felony the 
evidence waa conflicting, and the jury, after leaving the bar to consult and determine 
their verdict, one of them disclosea hla knowledge of the particular point at issne, which 
knowledge he failed to disclose at the trial, and upon the disclosure of which the jury 
were induced to render a verdict against the defendant, it was held that under such dr- 
cumstances it should not be permitted to stand. Sam v. State, i Swan. (Tenn.) 61 (1S51). 
Fisher I'. Concord R. R. Co., 50 New Hampshire, 300(1870). Writs of attaint and aaatie 
are now abolished. 
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When the evidence is gone through on both sides, the judge, in the pres- 
ence of the parties, the counsel, and all others, sums up the whole to the 
jut>'; omitting all superfluous circumstances, observing wherein the main 
question and principal issue lies, stating what evidence has been given to 
support it, with such remarks as he thinks necessary for their direction, and 
giving them his opinion in matters of law arising upon tl^t evidence. ( 1 1 1 ) 

The jury, after the proo& are summed up, unless the case be very clear, 
withdraw from the bar to consider of their verdict; and, in order to avoid 
intemperance and causeless delay, are to be kept without meat, drink, fire, 
or candle, unless by permission of the judge, till they are all unanimously 
agreed. A method of accelerating unanimity not wholly unknown in other 
constitutions of Europe, and in matters of greater concern. For by the golden 
bull of the empire, (/) if, after the congress is opened, the electors delay the 
election of a king of the Romans for thirty days, they shall be fed only with 
bread and water, till the same is accomplished. But if our juries eat or drink 
at all, or have any eatables about them, without consent of the court, and 
before verdict, it is finable; and if they do so at his charge for whom they 
afterwards find, it will set aside the verdict. (112) Also if they speak 
with either of Uie parties or their agents, after they are gone *fi-om [*376 
the bar; or if they receive any fresh evidence in private; or if to 
prevent disputes they cast lots for whom they shall find;(ii3) any of these 
circumstances will entirely vitiate the verdict. And it has been held, that if 
the jurors do not agree in their verdict before the judges are about to leave 
the town, though they are not to be threatened or imprisoned, (m) the 
judges are not bound to wait for them, but may carry them round the circuit 
from town to town in a cart.(a)(ir4) This necessity of a total unanimity 

CO Ci 

(«)ICiir.c4.iM. 



(n) LB). Am. fol. 40, pi. IL 



(III) Walker V. Windsor N«t Bank, 56 Fed. Rep. 76 (1893). Johnson v. Kinsey, 7 
Cobb (Ga.) 428 (1843). f / I "^j; J 

(iiaJWnere the jurors procured liquor at their own expense, and the teatimony 
ahowea that none of them were affectefl by drinking it, and were perfectly sober during 
the entire trial, and that neither their deliberations nor verdict was influenced or affected 
by the use of the liquor, the court refused to set aside the verdicL Jones v. People, 6 
Colorado, 45* ( 1882). And where a juror dined with the plaintiff, but the verdict was 
not influenced thereby, a motion to set aside the verdict was denied. Vaughn v. Dot- 
son, a Swan. Tenu. 348 ( 1853]. 

(113) Smith V. Cheetman, ^ Caines (N. Y.) 56 (1S05). Cluffgage v. Swan, 4 Binner 
(Pa.) 150 (1811). A verdict is not vitiated oecanae published on Sunday. Heller v. 
English, 4 Strat. (S. Car.) 486 (1848). 

(114) Anthony on Self Dnence, a8o. Fending a trial of long duration, the jury may 
be adjourned, and in civil cases and criminal cases, not capltu, may separate, under a 
proper chat^e; but after the judge has summed up the evidence, they cannot separate. 
3 Bar. & Aid. 463. Grace v. McKissack, 49 Ala. 163 (1873). State v. Baldy, t7 Iowa, 
.W (1864). People V. Ransom. 7 Wend. (N. Y.) 417 {1831). Prancia v. "Hie State, 6 
Fla. 306 (185s). Authorities differ as to the right of a judge to discharge a jury, after 
the case has been committed to them, on account of their being unable to agree. In N. 
V, it has been held (People v. Goodwin, 18 Johns. 187) that the rirtt docs exist in 
cases of extreme necessity. In Penn. ( Cocnm. v. Coolt, 6 S. & R. 577) it was decided, 
after great consideration and a review of all the cases, that a jury conld not be discharged 
because they were unable to ^ree, and the same doctrine obtains in N. C., where it was 
held (£x parte Spear, i Div. 491; and State v. Garrigues, 3 Hayw, 341J that when the 
jury did not agree within the time during which the court was authorized to sit, the 
omission to return a verdict was equivalent to an acquittal, as the prisoner could never be 
legnlly tried by another jury. The doctrine in Alatwrna is the same as that in N. V., and 
in Ned v. The State, 7 Porter, 187, the court laid down the following rules after an 
exhaustive review of ancient and modem authorities: (i) That courts have not, in capital 



cases, a diacretionaty authori^ to disdiat^e a jury after evidence elren. (a) That a jatT 
is ipso facto, discharged, by toe terminaUon of the authority of Uie court to which it Is 
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seems to be peculiar to our own constitution ;(0) or, at least, in the nembda 
or jury of the ancient Goths, there was required (even is criminal cases) 
only the consent of the major part; and, in case of an equality, the defendant 
was held to be acquitted. (/)( 115) 

When they are all unanimously agreed, the jury return back to the bar; 
and, before they deliver their verdict, the pWntiff is bound to appear in 
court, by himself, attorney, or counsel, in order to answer the amercement 
to which by the old law he is liable, as has been fonnerly mentioned,(7) in 
case he fails in his suit, as a punishment for his false claim. (116) To be 
mmereed, or & menie, is to be at the king's mercy with regard to the fine to 
be imposed; in misericordia domini regis pro /also damare siio.(_w]) The 
amercement is disused, but the form still continues; and if the pUintifF does 
not appear, no va:^ct can be given, but the plaintiff is said to be non-suil, 
mm sequUur damorem fw»m.(it8) Therefore it is usual for a plaintiff, 

a 

attached. (3) That a court doea posacM the power to discharge a jury, in any case of 
preflBJng necesaity. (4] That a conrt does not pooseas the power, in a capital case, to di>- 
ctaane a jury bccanae it cannot agree. Where the portieE agree to o sealed verdict, fie 
renwtion of the verdict doea not operate aa a discharge to the jnrr; tfaey mnst assemble 
again, that they may be polled, shonid either party desire it. Riggs v. Beas, 44 Ran- 
dolph, Vo. 148(1890]. 

(115) The learned judge has displayed mnch erudition in the begiunina; of this chapter 
to prove the antiqui^ of the trial by jury; but the trials referred to by the authors there 
dted, and even the judicittm partutit, [The indgment of pecn] mentioned in the 
celebrated chapter of magna cAmia, are trials wnich were SMuething similar to that by 
ajary. rather than instances of a trial by jury according to the present established form. 
The juduittm ^arium aecms strictly the jndgment of a subject's equals in the feudal 
courts of the king and barotia. And so little appears to be ascertained by anttqnatians 
respecting tbe introduction of the trial in criming cases by two juries, that although it is 
one of the moat important, it ia certainly one of the most obacure and Inexplicable, ports 
of the law of England. 

Ihe nnanimity of twelve men, so repugnant to all experience of human conduct, pas- 
Mons, and understandings, conld hardly in any age have been introduced luto practice 
by a deliberate act of the legislature. 

Bat that the life, and perhaps the liberty and property, of a subject should not be 
■fiected by the concnrring jnifgnient of a leas number than twelve, where more were 
preaent, was a law founded in reason and caution, and seems to be transmitted to us by 
the common law, or from immemorial antiquity. The grand assize might have consisted 
of more than twelve, yet tbe verdict might have been given by twelve or more; and if 
twelve did not agree, the assize waa aftorced,— that ia, others were added till twelve did 
concur. See I Reeve's Hist, of Bug. Law, 341, 480. This was a majority, and not una- 
nimity. A grandjury may consist of any number from twelve to twenty-three incIosiTe, 
but a jveaentment ought not to be made by less than twelve, .z Hale, P. C. i6t. The 
■•me IS true also of an inquisition before the coroner. In the high conrt of parliament 
and the court of the lord high steward a peer may be convicted by the greater number; 
yet there can be no conviction unless the greater number conaiats at least of twelve, 
3 Inst. 30. Kelyng. 56. Moore, 61a. Under a commisdon of lunacy the jury was 
seventeen, but twelve joined in the verdict. 7 Ves, Jr. 450. A jury upon a writ of 
tnouiiy may be more than twelve. In all these cases, if twelve only appeared, it 
fidloiKd aa a necessary consequence that to act with effect they {must have been 



Hence this may be suggested as a conjecture respecting tbe origin erf' the unanimity of 
juries, that, as lesa than twelve — if twelve or more were present — could pronounce no 
elective verdict, when twelve only were sworn, their nnanimity became indispensaUe. 
— Chustian. 

(iie)TluaGneoramerccmentisnot at tbe (veaent day imposed for any cause, and tbe 
coats to which tbe plaintiff is liable, if he lail in his suit, may be adjudged against htm, 
aKbongb he be not present in court at tbe time the verdict is rendered. It wonld seem, 
therefore, that the reason assigned by Blackstone far requiring the plaintiff to attend to 
fcceire tbe verdict no longer exists. Stiles v. Ford, 1 Colo. 138-119 ('^3)- 

'"~) [At the king's mercy for hit false claim.] 
' >t pnrsne his daini.] 



(Ill) [He I 
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when he or his counsel perceives that he has not given evidence sufficient to 
maintain his issue, to be voluntaiily non-suited, or withdraw himsdf: 
whereupon the crier is ordered to call the plaintiff; and if neither he, nor 
anybody for him, appears, he is non-suited, the jnrors are discharged, the 
action is at an end, and the defendant shall recover bis costs. (119) The 
reason of this practice is, that a non-suit is more eligible for the plaintiff 
than a verdict against him: for after a non-suit, which is only a de- 
fjault, he may commence the same suit *again for the same cause of [*377 
action; but after a verdict had, and judgment consequent thereupon, 
he is forever barred from attacking the defendant upon the same ground of 
complaint. But, in case the plaintiff appears, the jury by their foreman 
deliver in their verdict. (120) 

A verdict, vere dictum, is either ^nVj", ca public. Kprivy verdict is when 
the judge hath left or adjourned the court: and the jury, being agreed, in 
order to be delivered from their confinement, obtain leave to give their 
verdict privily to the judge out of coart:Ci')(i2i) which privy verdict is of 
no force unless afterwards afirmed by a public verdict given openly in court; 
wherein the jury may, if they please, vary ftom the privy verdict. (122) So 
that the privy verdict is indeed a mere nullity; and yet it is a dangerous 
practice, allowing time for the parties to tamper with the jury, and therefore 
very seldom indulged. (133) But the only effectual and legal verdict is the 
public verdict: in which they openly declare to have found the issue for the 
plaintiff, or for the defendant; and if for the plaintiff, they assess the damages 
also sustained by the plaintiff in consequence of the injury upon which the 
action is brought. 

Sometimes, if there arises in the case any difficult matter of law, the jury, 
for the sake of heXtei information, and to avoid the danger of having their 
verdict attainted, will find a fecial verdict; which is grounded on the statute 



. ,. _ .._,., WMhburn *. Allen, 77 Maine, 

344 (1S85). In tbe United States the piactice as to non-auita is not nnilbrm. Id aoiue 
of the states it is the Nsctice to grant non-snits BgaiiiBt the will of the plaintUT. The 
Snpreroe Court of the United States and many of Qie states follow the common law mle 
thst an involnntaiy non-anit cannot be granted. Bove v. Davis, 5 Blackf. (Ind.) 115 
( "839)- 

( 110) When B verdict will carry all the CMta, and it is doubtful from the evidence for 
which [wrty it will be Kiven, it is a common practice for the judge to recommend, and 
the parties to consent, Oiat a juror should be withdrawn; and thus no verdict is given, 
and each party pays his own costs. 

Where there la a doubt at the trial whether the evidence produced by the pUintlfiF is 
sufficient to support the verdict given in his favor by the jury, the judge will give leave 
to apply to the court above to set aside the verdict and to enter a non-suit; bnt if such 
liberty is not reserved at the trial, the court above can only grant the defendant a new 
trial, if they think the plaintifF's evidence insufScient to support his case. 6 T. R. 67. 
— Cbristian. 

Until the verdict is received and recorded the jury may alter it; and if one juror dis- 
sents from the verdict after it is sealed and before it is received the court cannot accept 
iL Deveienx v. Champion Cotton Press Co., 14 Shsnd. (S. Car.) 396 (1880). Young i'. 
Seymour, 4 Neb. 86 (1875;. But the dissent of a jnror cannot be shown except by his 
•wn declaration pnblidy made in cn>en court when the verdict is read by the atA. 
Nichols V. Suncook Uannf. Co., 14 N. H. (4 Foster)'438 (185a}; see also Hickman v. R. 
R. Co., w W. Va. 296-3JO (1887). 
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of Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I, c. 30, § 2. And herein they state the naked &cta, 
as they find tiiem to be proved, and pray the advice of the court thereon ; con- 
cluding conditionally, Uiat iif upon the whole matter the court should be of 
opinion that the plaintiff had cause of action, they then find for the plaintiff; 
if otherwise, then for the defendant.(t34) This is entered at length on the 
record and afterwards argued and determined in the court at Westminster, 

from whence the issue came to be tried. 
*378] *Another method of finding a species of special verdict is when the 

jury find a verdict generally tor the plaintiff, but subject nevertheless 
to the opinion of the judge or the court above, on a speaai case stated by 
the counsel on both sides with regard to a matter of law; which has this 
advantage over a special verdict, that it is attended with much less expense, and 
obtains a much speedier decision; the posiea (of which in the next chapter) 
being stayed in the hands of the officer of nisi priusXi^s) till the question 
is determined, and the verdict is then entered for the plaintiff or defendant, 
as the case may happen. But, as nothing appears upon the record but the 
general verdict, the parties are precluded hereby from the benefit of a writ 
of error, if dissatisfied with the judgment of the court, or judge, upon the 
point of law. Which makes it a thing to be wished, that a meOtod could be 
devised of either lessening the expense of special verdicts, or else of enter- 
ing the cause at length upon the fiostea. But in both these instances the 
jury may, if they think proper, take upon themselves to determine, at their 
own hazard, the complicated question of fact and law, and, without either 
special verdict or special case, may find a verdict absolutely either for the 
plaintiff or defendant.(f)(i36) 

When the jury have delivered in their verdict, and it is recorded in court, 
they are then discharged. And so ends the trial by jury: a trial which, 
besides the other vast advantages which we have occasicnially observed in its 
progress, is also as expeditious and cheap, as it is convenient, equitable, and 
certain; for a commission out of chancery, or the civil-law courts, for exam- 
ining witnesses in one cause will frequently last as long, and of course be 
full as expensive, as the trial of a hundred issues at nisi prius: and yet the 
fact cannot be determined by such commissioners at all; no, not till the depo- 

sitious are published, and read at the hearing of the cause in court. 
*379] *Upon these accounts the trial by jury ever has been, and I trust 

ever will be, looked upon as the glory of the English law. And if 
it has so great an advantage over others in regulating civil property, how 
much must that advantage be heightened when it is applied to criminal 
cases!(i27) But this we must refer to the ensuing book of these commen- 
taries: only observing for the present, that it is the most transcendent privi- 
lege which any subject can enjoy, or wish ibr, that he cannot be affected 
eifiier iu his property, his liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous con- 
sent of twelve of his neighbors and equals.(i28) A constitution that I may 
venture to affirm has, under Providence, secured the just liberties of this 
nation for a long succession of ages. And therefore a celebrated French 

(t) Litt. I SM. 

(114) WBllington v. Dunlap, 14 Pa. 31 (1850). Momford v. Wardwell, 6 Wall. 433 
(1867). Atint V. Rion, I Cond. La. Rep. (Martiti) 598^ (1830). The parties may also 
waive a trial by Jury and then the finding of facta by the conn whether general or special, 
has the same efiect as the verdict of a jury and cannot be reriewed on writ of error. Idbl 
Co. V. Boon, 95 U. S. 117 {1877). 

(US) [Unless before.] 

i 116) C. & N. W. Ry. Co. V. Dnnteavy, 37 IlL App. 438-^440 (1880). Cook v. Wilson, 
3 Hen. &. Mun. (Va.) 483-498 (1S09). Robinaon V. A^hu, 19 Cobb (6a.) 398 (1856). 

Iia?) Criminal Brieft, Ualone, 3. 

(198) State V. QMl, 14 S. C. (Shuid.) 410^11 (16S0). 
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writer, (/) who concludes that because Rome, Sparta, and Carthage have 
lost their liberties, therefore those of Sngland in time must perish, should 
have recollected that Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, at the time when their 
liberties were lost, were strangers to the trial by jury. (129) 

Great as this eiilogium may seem, it is no more than this admirable con- 
stitution, when traced to its principles, will be found in sober reason to 
deserve. The impartial administration of justice, which secures both our 
pet3ons and our properties, is the great end of civil society. But if that be 
entirely intrusted to the magistracy, a select body of men, and those gener- 
ally selected by the prince, or such as enjoy the highest ofBces in the state, 
their decisions, in spite of their own natural integrity, will have frequently 
an involuntary bias towards those of their own rank and dignity; it is not 
to be expected from human nature, that the few should be always attentive to 
the interests and good of the many. On the other hand, if the power of 
judicature were placed at random in the hands of the multitude, their deci- 
sions would be wild and capricious, and a new rule of action would be every 
day established in our courts. It is wisely therefore ordered, that the prin- 
ciples and axioms of law, which are general propositions, Sowing 
from abstracted reason, and not ^accommodated to times or to men, [*38o 
should be deposited in the breasts of the judges, to be occasionally 
apjdied to such facts as come prc^rly ascertained before them. For here 
partiality can have little scope: the law is well known, and is the same for aU 
ranks and degrees; it follows as a regular conclusion from the jM-emises of 
&ct pre-established.(i3o) But in settling and adjusting a question of fact, 
when intrusted to any single magistrate, partiality and injustice have an 
ample field to range in; either by boldly asserting that to be proved which is 
not so, or by more artfully suppressing some circumstances, stretching and 
warping others, and distinguishing away the remainder. Here therefore a 
competent number of sensible and upright jurymen, chosen by lot fi^m 
among those of the middle tank, will be found the best investigators of truth 
and the surest guardians of public justice. For the most powerful individual 
in the state will be cautious of committing any flagrant invasion of another's 
right, when he knows that the fact of his oppression must be examined and 
decided by twelve indifferent men, not appointed till the hour of trial; and 
that, when once the &ct is ascertained, the law must of course redress it. 
This therefore preserves in the hands of the people that share which they 
ought to have in the administration of public justice, and prevents the 
encroachments of the more powerful and wealthy citizens. Every new tri- 
bunal, erected for the decision of facts, without the intervention of a jury, 
(whether composed of justices of the peace, commissioners of the revenue, 
judges of a court of -conscience, or any other standing magistrates,) is a step 
towards establishing aristocracy, the most oppressive of absolute govern- 
ments. The feodal system, which, for the sake of military subordination, 
pursued an aristocratical plan in all its arrangements of property, had been 
intolerable in times of peace, had it not been wisely counterpoised by that 
privilege, so universally difihsed through every part of it, the trial by the 
feodal peers. And in every country on the continent, as the trial by the 
peers has been gradually disused, so the nobles have increased in power, till 
the state has b«n torn to pieces by rival factions, and oligarchy in effect 
has been established, though under the shadow of regal government; 

(I) Uouteaq. Bp. L. xt.;«. 



7 G«. (Cobb.) 396, 417 (1849). 
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*38i] ^unless where the miserable commons have taken shelter under abso- 
lute monarchy, as the lighter evil of the two. And, particularly, it 
is a circumstance well worthy an Knglishman's observation, that in Sweden 
the trial by jury, that bulwark of northern liberty, which continued in its 
full vigpr so lately as the middle of the last century, (u) is now fallen into 
disuse:(tt') and that there, though the regal power is in no country so closely 
limited, yet the liberties of the commons are extinguished, and the govern- 
ment is degenerated into a mere aristocracy, (_x) It is therefore, upon the 
whole, a duty which every man owes to his country, his friends, his posterity, 
and himself, to maintain to the utmost of his power this valuable constitution 
in all its rights; to restore it to its ancient dignity, if at all impaired by the 
different value of property, or otherwise deviated &om its first institution; to 
amend it, wherever it is defective; and, above all, to guard with the most 
jealous circumspection {gainst the introduction of new and arbitrary methods 
of trial, which, under a variety of plausible pretences, may in time imper- 
ceptibly undermine this best preservative of English liberty. 

Yet, after all, it must be owned, that the best and most dfectual method to 
preserve and extend the trial by jury in practice, would be by endeavoring to 
remove all the defects, as well as to improve the advantages, incident to this 
mode of inquiry. If justice is not done to the entire satisfaction of the 
pe(q>le in this method of deciding fects, in spite of all encomiums and pane- 
gyrics on trials at the common law, they wiU resort in search of that justice 
to another tribunal; though more dilatory, thot^h more expensive, though 
more arbitrary in its fiame and constitution. If justice is not done to the 
crown by the verdict of a jury, the necessities of the public revenue will call 
for the erection of summary tribunals. The principal defects seem to be, — 
I . The want of a complete discovery by the oath of the parties. 
*382] This each of them is now entitled to have, by *going through the 
expense and circuity of a court of equity; and therefore it is some- 
times had by consent, even in the courts of law. How far such a mode of 
compulsive examination is agreeable to the rights of mankind, and ought to 
be introduced in any country, may be matter of curious discussion, but is 
foreign to our present inquiries. It has long been introduced and established 
in our courts of equity, not to mention the civil-law courts; and it seems the 
height of judicial absurdity, that in the same cause, between the same par- 
ties, in the examination of the same facts, a discovery by the oath of the 
parties should be permitted on one side of Westminster hall, and denied on 
the other; or that the judges of one and the same court should be bound t^ 
law to reject such a species of evidence, if attempted on a trial at bar, but, 
when sitting the next day as a court of equity; should be obliged to hear 
such examination read, and to found their decrees upon -it. In ^ort, within 
the same country , governed by the same laws, such a mode of inquiry should 
be universally admitted, or else universally rejected. (131) 

t. A second defect is of a nature somewhat similar to the first: tlie want 
of a compulsive power for the production of books and papers belonging to 
the parties. In the hands of third persons they can generally be obtained 
by rule of court, or by adding a clause of requisition to the writ of sultana, 

(■) 1 Whttekicke ol Pul. 127. (z) Ibid. 17. 

)«1 Mod. tJn. UUl. xxzlU. 22, 



dlacOToy m^y be aooght, and to require sncb putj to answer the qneations within ten 
daja, by affidaTft mrom and filed in court in the ordinan way. Any peiaon omittinKi 
without jtut canae, to answer all nucstiona as to which a discovery ia aonght, is guilty oTa 
contempt, and llaUe to be proceeded ^ainat accordingly. — Kbkx. 
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whicli U then called a subpcena duces lecum.{i^2) But, in mercantile trsos- 
actions especially, the sight of the party's own books is frequently decisive; 
as the day-book of a trader, where the transaction was recently entered, as 
really understood at the time; though subsequent events may tempt him to 
give it a different color. And, as this evidence may be finally obtained, and 
produced on a trial at law, by the circuitous course of filing a bill in 
equity, the want of an original power for the same purposes in the courts 
of law is liable to the same ^observations as were made on the preceding 
article. (133) 

3. *Another want is that of powers to examine witnesses abroad, [*3a3 
and to receive their depositions in writing, where the witnesses reside, 
and especially when the cause of action arises, in a foreign country. (134) 
To which may be added the power of examining witnesses that are aged, or 
going abroad, upon interrogatories de bene esse.-^i^s) to be read in evidence 
if the trial should be deferred till after their death or departure, but other- 
wise to be totally suppressed. Both these are now very frequently effected 
by mutual consent, if the parties are open and candid; and they may also be 
done indirectly at any time, through the channel of a court of equity; but 



(133) /n re Storror, 63 Fed. Rep. 564, 566 (1804). Blnns' Justice, p. 8). Wliere a 
dqxwition has been taken, but at the time of trial the witness waa in court, it was held 
that the depasition should be excluded and the witness should be called upon the stand. 
Hayward v. Barron, 3S N. H. 366 (1857). 

(133) Where one party is in ptMcssion of papers or any species of written evidence 
material to the other, if notice is given him to produce them at the trial, upon his reftual 
copies of them will be admitted; or, if no copy has been made, parol evidence of their 
contents will be received. The court and jnry presume in favor of such evidence, 
because, if it were not agreeable to the strict truth, it would be corrected by the prodac- 
tion of the originals. There is no difierence with respect to this qteries of evidence 
between criminal and civil cases. 1 T. R. sol.— Chustian. 

The statute 14 & 15 Vict, c 99. a. 6, enacts that, on any action or other legal proceed- 
ing in the superior courts of common law, the court or any judge thereof may, on appli- 
cation by either of the litigante, compel the opposite party to allow the party applying 
to inspect all documents in hia custody or under his control relating to such action or 
other legal proceeding, in all cases in which a discovery may be obtained by filing a bill 
or other proceeding in a court of equity. — Ksbr. 

(154) But now, 1^ Stat i W. IV. c. aj, the courts of law at Westminster are empowared, 
in any action depending in such courts, upon the apjilicadon of any of the parties to such 
action, to order the examination, upon oath, upon interrogatories, or otherwise, of any 
witnesses, and, if any of such witnesses are out of the jurisdiction of the court wtieu 
the action is pending, to order a commission to issue for their examination, and to give 
all such directions touchinc the time, place, and msnner of the examination as may 
appear reasonable and jjist; but no examination or deposition taken by virtne of the act 
can be read in e\'idence at any trial without the consent of the party against whom the 
same may be offered, unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of the judge that the 
examinant is then beyond Uie jurisdiction of the court, or dead, or unable, from perma- 
nent sickness, to attend the trial. And now, by staL 6 & 7 Vict. c. 83, 9. 5, power ia 
given to compel the attendance of persons to be examined under any commisMon.— 

SIVWAKT. 

i'35) [To be accepted for the present subject to future circumstances.] 
n the tJnited States conrta the procedure in equity and admiralty causes, is regulated 
by Qic mlea adopted by the sapreme conrt and R. S. title, 14, chap. 17- On the law 
side, technically taken ae bene esse [Conditionally] there must be proof of the death of the 
witness, or that he haa left the Duited States, or that he has gone a greater distance than 
one hundred miles from the place where the court is ntting, or by reason of age, sickncM, 
bodily infirmity or imprisonment, be is unable to appear in person. Rev. Stat sec. 865. 
Bailey's Onus Frobanol, 575. As to depositions taken in pfrptluam ret fnemcriam [la 
perpetootion of the fact] the practice is assimilated to that of the state courts. (Rev. 
Stats, sec 8G7.) Accor£uK to the Bnglidt chancery practice there must be a publication 
of the depoddons by the derks either by consent or on rule. The mode of poblieation 
is regulated by the difierent statute*. Buley's Onus Probaodi, 376. Minnls v. Ecbola, 
3 Henning & Ifnnfocd's, 31 (1808). 
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such a practice has never yet been directly adopted(_y) as the rule of a court 
of law. (136) Vet where the cause of actiou arises in India, and a suit is 
brought thereupon in any of the king's courts at Westminster, the court 
may issue a commission to examine witnesses upon the spot and transmit the 
depositions to England, (s') 

4, The administration of justice should not only be chaste, but should not 
even be suspected. A jury coming from the neighborhood has in some 
respects a great advantage, but is often liable to strong objections; especially 
in small jurisdictions, as in cities which are counties of themselves, and 
where such assizes are but seldom holden; or where the question in dispute 
has an extensive local tendency; where a cry has been raised, and the pas- 
sions of the multitude been inflamed; or where one of the parties is popular, 
and the other a stranger or obnoxious. It is true that, if a whole county is 
interested in the question to be tried, the trial by the rule of lawCa) must be 
in some adjoining county; but, as there may be a strict interest so minute as 
not to occasion any bias, so tbere may be the strongest bias without any 
pecuniary Interest. In all these cases, to summon a jury, laboring undw: 
local prejudices, is laying a snare for their consciences; and, though they 
should have virtue and vigor of mind sufficient to keep them upright, the 
parties will grow suspicious, and resort under various pretences to another 
mode of trial. The courts of law will therefore, in transitory actions, 
very often change the venue, or county wherein the cause is to be 
♦384] *tried;(*)(i37) but in local actions, though th^ sometimes do it indi- 
rectly and by mutual consent, yet to effect it directly and absolutely, 
the parties are driven to a court of equity; where, upon making out a proper 
case, it is done upon the ground of being necessary to a fair, impartial, and 
sati^ictoiy trial, (c) ( 1 38) 

The locality of trial required by the common law seems a consequence of 
the ancient locality of jurisdiction. All over the world, actions transitory 
follow the person of the defendant, territorial suits must be discussed in the 
territorial tribunal. I may sue a Frenchman here for a debt contracted 
abroad; but lands lying in France must be sued for there, and English lands 
must be sued for in the kingdom of England. Formerly they were usually 
demanded only in the court-baron of £e manor, where the steward could 
summon no jurors but such as were the tenants of the lord. When the cause 
was removed to the hundred court, (as seems to have been the course in the 
Saxon times, )(</) the lord of the hundred had a further power, to convoke 
the inhabitants of different vills to form a jury; observing probably always 
to intermix among them a stated number of tenants of that manor wherein 
the dispute arose. When afterwards it came to the county-court, the great 
tribunal of Saxon justice, the sheriff had wider authority, and could impanel 
a jury from the men of his county at large: but was obliged (as a mark of 
the original locality of the cause) to return a competent number of hundredors; 

(«) See pwc 1i. the cam ol tbe IniMs dliecMd br the houae ot loidi 

\t\ Sut ISOeo. in. c. (8. la tbe cbuw between the duke of r ■-' -• 

(a) 8»i». 177. the minen of the eonntypf Derbj. K 



e between the duke of Demnuhlie and 
(a) Sta.l7T. the mInen of the connty of T ' 

ih) Bee pace 3M. (d) LL. Bdvi. Qn^. c. SI ' 



Of other inituioet, w 



(i3£) A couit can compel the plaintiff' to consent to bave a witness going abroad 
examined upon interrogatories, or to have an absent witness examined uni^ a comiqia- 
sion, by the power the judges have of putting off the trial; but they have no control ta 
these instances over the defendant.— Christian. 

('37) Titus V. Frankfort, 15 Maine, 89 (1838). Executors of Lynch v. ftoiry, 1 Bay 



(S. C.J 139 (179a). The venue may be changed after the issue is joined where strong 
prejudices existed which were unknown nntif after the issue was joined. Dannsdatt P. 
Wolfe. 4 Henning & Muuford (Va. ) 346 (1809). 
( 138) This may now be done in a court of law. Tidd, 8 ed. 655.— ChiTtv. 
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omitting the inferior distinction, if indeed it ever existed. And when at 
length, after the conquest, the king's justiciars drew the cognizance of the 
cause from the coimty-court, though they could have summoned a jury from 
any part of the kingdom, yet they chose to take the cause as they found it, 
with all its local appendages; triable by a stated number of hundredors, 
mixed with other freeholders of the county. The restriction as to hundredors 
hath gradually worn away, and at length entirely vanished;(ff) that 
of *counties still remains, for many beneficial purposes: but, as the [*385 
king's courts have a jurisdiction coextensive with the kingdom, there 
surely can be no impropriety in sometimes departing fix)m the general rule, 
when the great ends of justice warrant and require an exception. 

I have ventured to mark these defects, that the just panegyric, which I 
have given on the trial by jury, might appear to be the result of sober reac- 
tion, and not ot enthusiasm or prejudice. But should they, after all, am- 
tinae unremedied and unsupplied, still (with all its imperfections) I trust that 
this mode of decision will be found the best criterion, for investigating the 
truth of facts, that was ever established in any country. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
OF JUDGMENT AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

*In the present chapter we are to consider the transactions in a [^386 
cause, next immediately subsequ^it to arguing the demurrer, or trial 
of the issue. 

If the issue be an issue of fact, and, upon trial by any of the methods men- 
tioned in the two preceding chapters, it be found for either the plaintiff or 
defendant, or specially; or if the plaintiff makes default, or is non-suit; or 
whatever, in short, is done subsequent to the joining of issue and awarding 
the trial, it is entered on record, and is called a postea. (a) The substance of 
which is, that postea, afterwards, the said plaintiff and defendant appeared 
by their attorneys at the place of trial; and a jury, being sworn, found such 
a verdict; or, that the plaintiff, after the jury sworn, made default, and did 
not prosecute his suit; or, as the case may happen. This is added to the 
roll, which is now returned to the court fiom which it was sent; and the his- 
tory of the cause, from the time it was carried out, is thus continued by the 
posteaXi^ 
«) Bnia«eaao. (a) Annnd. No. n. 1 1. 

(i ) As to the posUa in miiera], see Tidd, 8 ed. 931 to 934. The verdict is entered on 
the back of the record 01 nisi prins, which entry, from the Latin votd it began with, i* 
called the postea.. When the canse is tried in the King's Bench in London or Middlesex, 
the record is delivered to Uie attorney of the aucceisfnl par^, and he aflemarda en- 
doises 'iheposUa from the aseociate'a minute on the panel; but in country causes the 
aseoctate keeps the record till the next term, and then delivers it, with the fostea en- 
dorsed, to the party obtaining the verdict. The practice is in some respects diSerent in 
the Common Pleas, where in town caasea also the record remains with the associate till 
the quarto die post fFourth day after] of the return of the halteas corpora juratorum 
[That you have the bodies of the jury], who endorses the /o^i^ii upon the record, but, by 
a recent order, it is not to be delivered till the morning of the fifth day of the term. See 
I Brod, & B. 398. 3 Moore. 643. If the. postea be lost, a new one may, in some cases, 
be made out from the record above and the associate's notes, (a Stra. 1264;) if wrong, it 
maybe amended by the plea-roll, [i Ld. Raym. I33,}by thememoryornotcaof thejudge, 
(Cro. Car. 338. Bull. N. P. 330. 1 Stra. 1197. 6 T. R. 694. 1 Bar. & Aid. ]6i. 3 Chs. 
R. 3j2, ) or the notes of the associate or clerk of assiw. 1 CbitL R. 351. i Bos. & PnL 
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Next follows, sixthly, the judgmeiit of the cooTt upon what has previously- 
passed; both the matter of law and matter of fact being now fully 
*3S7] weighed and adjusted. Judgment *may, however, for certain causes 
be suspended, or finally arrested.- for it cannot be entered till the next 
term after trial had, and that upon notice to the other party. So that if any 
defect of justice happened at the trial, by surprise, inadvertence, or miscon- 
duct, the party may have relief in the court above, by obtaining a new trial; 
or if, notwithstanding the issue of fact be regularly decided, it appears that 
the complaint was either not actionable in itself, or not made with sufficient 
precision and accuracy, the party may supersede it by arresting or staying 
the judgment. 

I. Causes of suspending- the judgment, by granting a new trial,(2) are at 
present wholly extrinsic, arising from matter foreign to, or dehors the 

319. The application to amend by the judge's notes mnst be made to the jndge wlu» 
tried the canse. 1 Chitt R. 383. The court will not alter a verdict onleai it appear on 
the face of it that the alteration wotdd be according to the intention of the jnrj, f i R. 
Bla. 78;} bnt not after a consideiabte lapse of time to increase damages, althoueli the 
jury join in an affidavit statinK their intention to have been to ^ve the increased anv, 
ana Uionght tht^ had in e£ct done so, 3 T. R. 381; sed vuU i Bur. 383, where a 
verdict was rectified which had been mistakenly delivered by the foreman. Where 
the jury had found the treble value in an action of debt on the statute for not setting 
out tithes, on a writ of inquiiy, the inqniaitiou was amended by the insertion of nomi- 
nal damages. 1 Bingh. R. 183. In an action by one defendant in assumpsit u^ainst a 
co^efendant for contribution, the poslea is evidence to prove the amount of the damr 
ages. 3 Stark, R. 364. See 9 Price, 359. Tldd, 8 ed. w, 93^. The production of the 
potlea is not sufficient evidence of a judgment: a copy of the judgment founded there- 
on must also be produced. BnlL N. P. 334. Willea, 367. Bnt the nisi prina recwd, 
with the posiea endorsed, is sufficient to prove that the cause came on to be tried, (i 
Rtra. i6a. Willes, 368,) or the day of trial. 6 Esp, R. 80, 83. See 9 Price, 359. Tidd, 
8 ed. 977.— Chittv. 

(1) As to new trials in general, see Tidd, 8 ed. 9^ to 949. 
trary verdicts, it is not ofcourBe, but in the discretion of the court, to graiit a 
3 Bla. R. 963. In an inferior court it is said a new trial cannot be had upon the merits, 
hnt only for irregularity, {i Solk. aoi. 2 Salk. 650. I Stra. 113, 499. iBurr. 572. Doug. 
380. a Chitty's R. 350;) but it may set aside a r^lar interlocutory judgment to let in a 
trial of the merits, i Burr. 571. The prindpal grounds for setting aside a verdict or 
non-salt, and granting a new trial, besides those mentioned in the text, are — ist. The 
discovery of new and material evidence since the trial, j Bla. Rep. 955. 2d. If the 
witnesses on whose testimony the verdict was obtained have been since convicted of per- 
jury in giving their evidence, (M. 33 Geo. III. K. B.;) or if probable ground be laid to 
induce the court to believe that the witnesses are perjured, they will stay the proceedingB 
on the finding of a bill of indictment wainst them for p^ury, till the indictment ta 
tried, (ib.jj but fhe circumstance of an indictment for periury having been found uaintt 
a witness is no ground of motion for new trial. 4 M. & S. 140. 8 Taunt. 183. 3d! For 
excessive damages, indicating passion or partiality in the jury, i Stra, 693. i Burr. 
609. 3 Wila. t8. a Bl. Rep. 93^. Cowp. 230. 5 T. R. 357. 7 ib. 539. 11 East, 33. R 
is not usual to grant a new tnal for smallness of damaffes, (a Salic. 647. 2 Stia. 94a 
Doug. J09. Barues, 455, 456;) in which latter case it is said, if the demand is certain, m 
on a promissory-note, the court will set aside a verdict for too small damages, bnt not 
where the damages are uncertain. Lastly, it is a general rule not to ^«nt a new trial, 
except for the misdirection of the judge, (4 T. R. 753. 5 ib. 19. 6 Bast, 316, (b). 1 
MarA. 555;) or where a point has been saved at the tnal, (i B. & P. 338:) in a penal, (> 
Stia. 899. 10 Bast, 363. 4 M. & S. 338. 2 Chittv's R. 373,) hard, or triBing action, (3 
Salk. 653. 3 Burr. 1306;) and an action is considered trifling in this respect when the 
sum to be recovered IS under 20^. {5 Taunt. 537. i Chitty's R. 265, {a.),)unless the trial 
is to settle a right of a permanent nature. Ib. In all these cases, if the verdict l>e agree- 
able to equity and justice, the court will not grant a new trial, though there may have 
been an error in the admission or rejection of evidence, or in the direction of the judge, 
if it appear to the court on the whole matter disdiMted by the report that the verdict 
ought to be confirmed. 4 T. R. 468. 

A new trial cannot be granted in civil cases at the instance otone of several defendants, 
(12 Mod. 375. 2 Stra. 814,) HOT f 01 9. pari only of the cause of action. 2 Burr. 1224. 3 
Wils. 47. Bnt there may be cases in which the new trial is restricted to a particular part 
of the record, as if the judge give leave to move on one part or point only, on a stiputa- 
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record. (3) Of this sort are want of notice of trial; or any flagrant misbe- 
havior of the party prevailing towards the juty, which maj have influenced 
their verdict; or any gross misbehavior of the jury among themselves: (4) 
also if it appears by the judge's report, certified by the court, that the jury 
have brought in a verdict without or contrary to evidence, so that he is rea- 
sonably dissatisfied therewith;(^) or if they have given exorbitant daniages;(r) 
or if the judge himself has misdirected the jury, so that they found an unjus- 
tifiable verdict: for these, and other reasons of the like kind, it is the practice 
of the court to award a new, or second, /no/.(5) But if two juries agree in 
the same or a similar verdict, a third trial is seldom awarded: (</) for the 
law will not readily suppose that the verdict of any one subsequent jury can 
countervail the oaths of the two preceding ones. 

The exertion of these superintendent powers of the Icing's courts, in setting 
aside the verdict of a jury and granting a new trial, on account of misbe- 
havior in the jurors, is of a date extremely ancient. There are instances, in 
the year-books of the reigns of Edward III., (e) Henry IV.,(/) and Henry 
VII., (^) of judgments being stayed (even after a trial at bar) and 
♦new venires awarded, because the jury had eat and drank without [*388 
consent of the judge, and because the plaintifi* had privately given a 
paper to a juryman before he was sworn. And upon these the chief justice 
Glynn, in 1655, grounded the first precedent that is reported in our books(it) 
for granting a new trial upon account of excessive damag'es given by the jury; 
apprehending, with reason, that notorious partiality in the jurors was aprin- 
cipal spedes of misbehavior. A few years before, a practice took rise in the 
common pleas,(i)of granting new trials upon the mere certificate of the judge 
(unfortified by any report of the evidence) that the verdict had passed against 
his opinion; though chief justice Rolle (who allowed of new trials in case of 
misbehavior, surprise, or &aud, or if the verdict was notoriously contrary to 
evidence)(*) refused to adopt that practice in the court of king's bench. And 
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tion that coansel shatl not move for uiy thing else; or If the court think injustice may 
be done by setting the whole matter at large again, they may restrict the second trial h> 
certain particular points. 4 TaunL 566. 

In crtminal cases no newtrial can be jjianted where the defendant has been acquitted. 
6 Bast, 313, 4 M. & S. 337. I B. & A. 64. Where aereral defendants are tried at the 
same time for a misdemeanor, and some are acquitted and others convicted, the court 
may grant a new trial to those convicted, if they think the conviction improper. 6 Eaat, 
619. See fiirilier, on thia Bnbject, Tidd, S ed. 934. In civil cases a motion for a new 
trial cannot be made after an unsuccessful motion in arrest of judgment. 4 Bar. 8l Cres. 
160. The granting of a new trial is either without or upon payment of the coats of the 
former trial; or such costs are directed to abide the event of the suit The general rule 
seems to be, that if the new tria! be granted for the misbehavior of the jury or the mis- 
direction of the judge, the costs ate not repaired to be paid by the party ajiplying for a 
newtrial; but where the mere error of the jury, or the discovery of fresh evidence, is the 
ground, the costs must be paid by the party moving to set aside the former verdict See 
Tidd, 8 ed. 945.-CHITTY. See People v. Comstock, 8 Wend. (N. Y.) 549 (1831). And 
in misdemeanors it aeems a new trial may be granted where the defendant baa been im- 
properly convicied, but not where he has been acaiutted. lb. 

(3} Bowie V. The State, 19 Ga. 1-6 (1855). 

(4) Where, during the hearing of the evidei 
poTorily separated. A,, one of the jurors, asked B., „ , 
would go. B. replied that from the appearance of the jury he thought it would find for 
the plaintiff, and A. replied, "Yes, by God, I know it will," it was held that this was not 
■nch misconduct as would justify a court of error in reversing the judgment of the trial 
court sustaining the verdict Harrison v. Price, aa tnd. 165 (1864). 

(5) In some special cases where justice requires it, a motion for a new trial tOKj be 
made after a motion for arrest of judgment Candler v. Hammond, 33 Ga. 493 (l857)- 

BOOK UL— 33. 1347 
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at that time it was clearly held for law,(/) that whate\'er matter was of force 
to avoid a verdict ot^^bt to be retumed upon tiie postea,{6) and not merely 
surmised by the court; lest posterity should wonder why a new venire was 
awarded, without any sufficient reason appearing upon the record. (7) But 
▼ery early in the reign of Charles the S«»nd new trials were granted upon 
4iffidaviis;(m) and the former strictness of the courts of law, in respect of 
new trials, having driven many parties into courts of equity to be relieved 
from oppressive verdicts, (8) they are now more liberal in granting them: the 
maxim at present adopted being this, that (in all cases of moment) where 
justice is not done upon one trial, the injured party is entitled to an- 
other. (») (9) 

Formerly the principal remedy, for reversal of a verdict unduly given, was 
by writ of allaint; of which we shall speak in the next chapter, and which is 
■t least as old as the institution of the grand assize by Henry II. , (0) in lieu 
of the Nonnau trial by battle. Sudi a sanction was probably thought 
♦389] *necessary when, instead of appealing to Providence for the decision 
of a dubious right, it was referred to the oath of fallible or perhaps 
corrupted men. Our ancestors saw that a jury might give an erroneous ver- 
dict, and, if they did, that it ought not finally to conclude the question in the 
first instance: but the remedy, which they provided, shows the ignorance and 
ferocity of the times, and the simplicity of the points then tisually litigated in 
the courts of justice. They supposed that, the law being told to the jury by 
the judge, the proof of fact must be always so clear, that, if they found a 
wrong verdict, they must be wilfully and corruptly perjured. Whereas a 
juror may find a just verdict from unrighteous motives, which can only be 
known to the great Searcher of hearts: and he may, on the contrary, find a 
verdict very manifestly wrong, without any bad motive at all; from inexperi- 
ence in business, incapacity, misapprehension, inattention to circumstances, 
and a thousand other innocent causes. But such a remedy as this laid the 
injured party tmder an insuperable hardship, by making a conviction of the 
jurors for perjury the condition of his redress. 

The judges saw this; and therefore very early, even upon writs of assize, 
they devised a great variety of distinctions, by which an attaint might be 
avoided, and the verdict set to rights in a more temperate and dispassionate 
method,(/) Thus, if excessive damages were given, they were moderated 
by the discretion of the justices, (y) And if, either in that or in any other 
instance, justice was not completely done, tiirough the error of either the 
judge or the recognitors, it was remedied by certificate of assize, which was 
neither more nor less than a second trial of the same cause by the same jury. (r) 
Anc^, in mixed or personal actions, as trespass and the like, (wherein no 
attaint originally lay,) if the jury gave a wrong verdict, the judges did not 
think themselves warranted hereby to pronounce an iniquitous judgment; 
but amended it, if possible, by subsequeut inquiries of their own; and, 
♦390] if that *could not be, they referred it to another examination, (f) When 
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afterwards attaints, by several statutes, were more universally extended, 
the judges frequently, even for the misbehavior of jurj-men, tastead of 
prosecuting the writ of attaint, awarded a second trial; and subsequent 
resolutions for more than a century past have so amplified the ben^t of 
this remedy that the attaint is now as obsolete as the trial by battle which 
it succeeded: and we shall probably see the revival of the one as soon as the 
revival of the other. And here I cannot but again admire(/ ) the wisdom of 
suffering time to bring to perfection new remedies, more easy and ben^dal 
to the subject, which by degrees, from the experience and approbation of the 
people, supersede the necessity or desire of using or continuing the old. 

If every verdict was final in the first instance, it would tend to destroy this 
valuable method of trial, and would drive away all causes of consequence to 
be decided according to the forms of the imperial law, upon depositions in 
writing, which might be reviewed in a course of appeal. Causes of great 
importance, titles to land, and large questions of commercial property come 
often to be tried by a jury, merely upon the general issue, where the facts 
are complicated and intricate, the evidence of great length and variety, and 
sometimes contradicting each other, and where the nature of the dispute very 
frequently introduces nice questions and subtleties of law. " Either party may 
be surpr^ed by a piece of evidence which, had he known of its production, 
he could have explained or answered; or he may be puzzled by a legal doubt 
which a little recollection would have solved. (10) In the hurry of a trial, 
the ablest judge may mistake the law and misdirect the jury; he may not be 
able so to state and range the evidence as to lay it clearly before them, nor to 
take off the artful impressions which have been made on their minds 
by learned and experienced advocates. The jury are to give their 
♦opinion instanter; that is, before they separate, eat, or drink. And P'391 
under these circumstances the most intelligent and best-intentioned 
men may bring in a verdict whidi they themselves upon cool deliberation 
would wish to reverse. 

Next to doing right, the great object in the administration of public justice 
should be to give pubUc satis&ction.(ii) If the verdict be liable to many 
objections and doubts in the opinion of his counsel, or even in the opinion of 
bystanders, no party would go away satisfied unless he had a prospect of 
reviewing it. Such doubts would with him be decisive: he would arraign 
the determination as manifestly unjust, and abhor a tribunal which he 
imagined had done him an injury without a po^ibility of redress. 

Granting a new trial, under proper regulations, cures all these inconve- 
niences, and at the same time preserves entire and renders perfect that most 
excellent method of decision which is the gloiy of the English law. (12) A 
new trial is a rehearing of the cause before another jury, but with as little 
prejudice to either party as if it had never been heard before. No advantage 
is taken of the former verdict on the one side, or the rale of court for award- 
ing such second trial on the other: ( 1 3) and the subsequent verdict, thot^h 

■odUie](inlceahaTei»oDouiiced]iidgiiient*cconl- if ihef cannot decide It, It alull be mlond to * 

antbelTTeidlct,tliernaiK>UDceal&ie]ud0neDt: hlsber tiUmiuU.] Biact. 1 1. fr. a, c. 1, | 2. 
tberalbre ougm not to fbllow up t&e Tcidlot (I) Bea paae KB. 



Llpiniicott et al. v. Sonden, 
lalBtead (N.J.) i6i (iSas'ir 
iinPrsMTV. Willey, aPla. 116-134(1848). 
(13) Horn V. Qneen, 4 Neb. 108-113(1875]. Halley v. M'Cugo, 4 Ey. (Bibb. ) 349-353 
(1816). 
(13) The State v. Honuby, 8 Ia 583-587 (1844). 
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contrary to the first, importsnotittleof blame upoQ the fonner jury, who, had 
they possessed the same lights and advantages, would probably have altered 
their own opinion. The parties come better informed, the counad better 
prepared, the law is more ^lly understood, the judge is more master of the 
subject; and nothing is now tried but the real merits of the case. 

A sufficient ground must, however, be laid before the court, to satisfy them 
that it is necessary to justice that the cause should be further considered.(i4) 
If tlie matter be such as did not or could not appear to the judge who pre- 
sided at nisiprius, it is disclosed to the court by affidavit: if it arises nom 
what passed at the trial, it is taken from the judge's information, who usually 
malces a special and minute report of the evidence. Counsel are 
^393] heard on both sides to impeach *or establish the verdict and the 
court give their reasons at large why a new examination ought or 
ought not to be allowed. The true import of the evidence is duly weighed, 
folse colors are taken off, and all points of law which arose at the trial are 
upon full deliberation clearly explained and settled. 

Nor do the courts lend too easy an ear to every application for a review df 
the former verdict. They must be satisfied that Uiere are strong probable 
grounds to suppose that the merits have not been fairly and fully discussed, 
and that the decision is not agreeable to the justice and truth of the case. 
(15) A new trial is not granted where the value is too inconsiderable to 
merit a second examination. It is not granted upon nice and formal objec- 
tions, which do not go to the real merits. It is not granted in cases of strict 
right or lummumjus, where the rigorous exaction of extreme legal justice is 
hardly reconcilable to conscience. Nor is it granted where the scales of evi- 
dence hang nearly equal;(i6) that which leans against the former verdict 
ought always very strongly to preponderate. 

In granting such further trial (which is matter of sound discretion)(i7) 
the court has also an opportunity, which it seldom fails to improve, of sup- 
plying those defects in this mode of trial which were stated in the preceding 
chapter; by laying the party applying under all such equitable terms as his 
antagonist shall desire and mutually ofier to comply with: such as the dis- 
covery of some &cts upon oath; the admission of others not intended to be 
litigated; the production of deeds, books, and papers; the examination of wit- 
nesses, infirm or going beyond sea; and the like. And the delay and ex- 
pense of this proceeding are so small and trifling, that it seldom can be 
moved for to gain time or to gratify humor. The motion must be made 
within the first four days of the next succeeding term, within which term it 
is usually heard and decided. And it is worthy observation, how infinitely 
superior to all others the trial by jury approves itself, even in the very mode 
of its revision. In every other country of Europe, and in those of 
♦393] our own tribunals which conform themselves to the *process of the 
civil law, the parties are at liberty, whenever they please, to appeal 
from day to day, and from court to court, upon questions merely of fact; 
which is a perpetual source of obstinate chicane, deky, and expensive litiga- 
tion. C») Witii us no new trial is allowed unless there be a manifest mistake, 

(u) Not mui; TMn tea tn tpptei wu brought to nw.-tbe question befiw only on the propertr in u 

Uie hou»e of loria ftom (he court of »mbIoii In Brot- 01, adiiiflged to be of ilie T«lue of ttiree auintaa. ■ 
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InterlocutoTT OTd«n aikdMDteoces below, appealed laaled a tenth ofUial time, or have c 

iromatid reheard aa far u the counc of proceedlngi part of the expense. 
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(i4)Handley v. Call, a? Me. 35-47 (1847). Sumner v. Lyman, i Kirby (Conn.) a+i- 
144(1787). 

(15) Hipp V. Biasell, 3 Tex. 18-20 (1848). 

(16) Horn ». Qoeeti,4Neb. 108-113 (1875). Tingley ». Dolby, 13 Neb. 371-374 (i88a). 

(17) Letter f. The St«te. ir Conn. 415-418(1836™ J' a*^v 
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and the subject-matter be worthy of interposition. The party who thinks 
himself aggrieved may still, if he pleases, have recourse to his writ of 
attaint(i8) after judgment; in the course of the trial he may demur to the 
evidence, or tender a bill of exceptions. And, if the first is totally laid aside, 
and the other two very seldom put in practice, it is because long experience 
has shown that a motion for a second trial is the shortest, cheapest, and most 
effectual cure for all imperfections in the verdict; whether they arise from the 
mistakes of the parties themselves, of their counsel, or attorneys, or even of 
the judge or jury. ( 1 9) 

2. Arrests of judgment (ao) arise from inlrinsk causes, amtearing upon the 
face of the record.(2i) Of this kind are, first, where the declaration varies 
totally from the original writ;(22) as where the writ is in debt or detinue, 
and the plaintiff declares in an. action on the case for an assumpsit; for, the 
original writ out of chancery being the foundation and warrant of tie whole 
proceedings in the common pleas, if the declaration does not pursue the 
nature of the writ, the court's authority totally fails.(23) Also, secondly, 
where the verdict materially differs from the pleadings and issue thereon;(24) 
as if, in an action for words, it is laid in the declaration that the defendant 
said, "the plaintiff m a bankrupt;" and the verdict finds specially that he 
said, ' ' the plaintiff will be a bankrupt ' ' Or, thirdly, if the case laid in the 
declaration is not sufficient in point of law to found an action upon. (25) 
And this is an invariable *nUe with regard to arrests of judgment [*394 
npon matter of law, "that whatever is alleged in arrest of judgment 
most be such matter as would upon demurrer have been sufficient to overturn 
the action or plea. ' ' (26) As if, on an action for slander in calling the plaintiff 
a Jew, the defendant denies the words, and issue is joined thereon; now if a 



f 18) This writ is now abolished 

(i9)Whei«it would be proper for a court of Ikw to grant anev trial, if the applicarion 
had been made wfaile that court had the power, it is equally proper for a court of equity 
to do so, if the application be made when thecourt of lawbasno meana of granting suui 
trial; but it will only interfere in case of newly discovered evidence, surprise or fraud, or 
where a party is deprived of the means of defence by circumstanceB beyond his control. 
Horn V. Qneen, 4 Neb. 108 (1875). 

(aa)The parties cannot move in arrest of judgment for any thing that is sided after 
verdict at common law, or by the statnle of amendments, or cured, as matter of fonn, by 
tbe statute of jeolaila. Sec i Saund. 318, n. (i.) It is a general rule that a verdict will 
aid a title imperfectly set out, but not an imperfect title. 1 Burr. 115^ 3 Wils. 275. 4T. 
R. 473. The defendant cannot move in arrest of judgment for anything which he might 
have pleaded in abatement, 2 B]a. R. 1 1». Surplusage will not vitiate after verdict; as 
in trover stating the posaeadon of the goods in plaintiff on the 3d of March, and the 
conversion by defendant "afterwards to wit on the ist of Marcfi," it was held that after- 
wards might stand, and the other worda be treated as surplusage. Cro. C. 418. The 
motion in arrest of judgment, etc. may be made in the King s Bench at any time before 
judgment is given, (5 T. R. 445. 2 Stra. 845,) though a new trial has been previously 
moved for. Dong. 745, 746. In the Common Fleas, the motion must be made before or 
on the appearance-day of the return of tbe habeas corpora jitratotWK ^That you have the 
bodies of the jurymen]. Bamea, 445. In the Exchequer, the ntotioii must be nude 
within the first four days of the neit term after the trial, and it may be made after an 
unsucceaafnl motion for a new trial. See Manning's Ex. Frac 353. Tidd, 960,' 961; 
but see 7 Price, 566. 

If the judgment be arrested in consequence of mistake of the form of action, or other- 
wise, the plaintiff is at liberty to proceed de novo [Anew] in a fresh action. 1 Mod. 207. 
yin. Abr. tit. Judgment, Q. 4. Sla. R. 831. Bach party pays his own coata Upon the 
judgment being arrested. Cowp. 407. — Chitty. 

{21) Westfield Gas, etc. Co. v. Abemathy, 8 Ind. 73-83 (1893). 

(13) Robinson v. Hartrigde, 13 Fla. fioi-S (1871). Hanly & Scott v. Holmea, I Mo. 
84-85 (i8ai). 

(33) Now no form of action ia stated in tbe wnt. Com. Law Proc. Act. (1853) a. 3.— 
Stbwart. 

(34) Bower's Com. iin Const Law of Eng. 306. 

(25) Smith V. Dodds, 35 Ind. 45^-439 (1071). Lee v. Emery, 10 Hinn. 1S7-190 (1865). 
{36) Sedgwick v. Dawkma, 18 Fla. 335-339 (1881). 
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verdict be foand for the plaintiff, that the words were actually spoken, 
whereby the fact is established, still the defendant may move in arrest of 
judgment, that to call a man a Jew is not actionable: and, if the court be of 
that opinion, the judgment shall be arrested and never entered for the 
plaintiff. But the rule will not hold e converso, "that every thing that may 
be alleged as cause of demurrer will be good in arrest of judgment; " for if a 
declaration or plea omits to state some particular circumstance, without 
proving of which at the trial it is impossible to support the action or defence, 
this omissi<m shall be aided by a verdict. As if, in an action of trespass, 
the declaration doth not allege that the tresspass was committed on any 
certain day;(a') or if the defendant justifies, by prescribing for a right of 
common for his cattle, and does not plead that his cattle were levant and 
couckant on the land;(x)(37) though either of these defects might be good 
cause to demur to the declaration or plea, yet if the adverse party omits to 
take advantage of such omission in due time, but takes issue, and has a 
verdict against him, these exceptions cannot after verdict be moved in arrest 
of judgment.(28) For the verdict ascertains those fiicts, which before from 
the inaccuracy of the pleadings might be dubious; since the law will not sup- 
pose, that a jury under the inspection of a judge would find a verdict for the 
pUintiff or defendant, unless he had proved those circumstances, without 
which his general allegation is defective. (_>>)( 29) Exceptions therefore that 
are moved in arrest of judgment must be mutji more material and glaring 
than such as will maintain a demurrer: or, in other words, many inaccuracies 
and omissions, which would be fatal if early observed, are cured by a subse- 
quent verdict; and not suffered, in the last stage of a cause, to unravel 
♦395] the whole proceedings. (30) *Biit if the thing omitted be essential to 
the action or defence, as if the plaintiff does not merely state his title 
in a defective manner, but sets forth a title that is totally defective in itself,(?) 
or if to an action of debt the defendant pleads not guilty instead of nil 
debet, {a)(^^i') these cannot be cured by a vodict for the plaintiff in the first 
case, or for the defendant in the second.{32) 



(V) Caith. SW. 



(I) a 



(aj) See, however, i Sannd. 238, note i.— CHirfv. 

(381 Thompson v. Miuaer, i Dall. (F&.) 480-484 (1789}. 

(39) It is correctly observed, upon this paseage, Utat though Sir W. Btackstone has 
stated with correctness the principle upon which defects are aided by a verdict at com- 
mon law, yet his two examples are instances of defects aided after verdict by the statute 
of jeofails. See post, 40S. Stewart v. Hogg, i Saund. 338, n. (i.) In the fiist case the 
trespass was alleged to have been committea on a day not yet cotue, this was clearly no 
omisaion of any circumstance necessary in the proof, hot a formal misstatement. So 
again, where the party stated a prescriptive right of common, but neglected to bring his 
case formally within it by avemng the levancy and conchancy of the cattle, which wai 
one condition of the prescription, the issue being taken on the prescription itself, no 
proof was necessary that the particular caUle were levant and couchant in fact; the omis- 
sion of that fact therefore was not the omission of a circumstance necessary in the proof: 
in other words, the verdict in neither case raises a presumption that the fact omitted was 
proved to the jury. But an instance in point may be put thus: if a man states the grant 
of a revemon, which can only be conveyed by deed, without alleging it to have tieen bj 
deed, here if the fact of the grant be put in issue and found by the juty, the verdict 
covers the omission; for without proof of the deed the presumption is that it conld not 
have been so found. — CoLSRinCR. 

(30) Gander v. The State, 50 Ind. 539-541 (1875). Flanders v. Stewartatown, 47 N. H. 

(33) Wilbridge et al. v. Case, 1 Ind. (Carter) 36-37 (1850). Beale^/ ttl. V. C 
wealth, 16 a & R. (Pa.) 150-153 (1837). 
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If, by the misconduct or inadvertence of the pleaders, (33) the issue be 
joined on a fact totally immaterial, or insufficient to determine the right, so 
that the court upon the finding cannot know for whom judgment ought to be 
gtven; a^ if, in an action on the case in assumpsit against an executor, he 
pleads that he himself (instead of the testator) made no such promise:(i) or 
if, in an action of debt on bond conditioned to pay money on or before a certain 
day, the defendant pleads payment on the day:(t) (which issue, if found for 
the plaintiff, would be inconclusive, as the money might have been paid 
before;^ in these cases the court will after verdict award a repleader quod 
partes replacitent ;{^^') unless it appears from the whole record that nothing 
material can possibly be pleaded in any shape whatsoever, and then a 
repleader would be fruitless, (rf ) And, whenever a repleader is granted, the 
pleadings must begin de noiv(35) at that stage of them, whether it be the 
plea, replication, or rejoinder, etc., wherein there appears to have been the 
first defect, or deviation from the regular course, (f) 

If judgment is not by some of these means arrested within the first four 
days of tiie next term after the trial, it is then to be entered on the roll or 
record. (36) Judgments are the sentence of the law, pronounced by the court 
upon the matter contained in the record;(37) and are of four sorts. First, 
where the facts are confessed by the parties, and the law determined by the 
court; as in case of judgment upon demurrer: secondly, where the law is 
admitted by the parties and the facts disputed; as in case of judgment 
on a verdict: thirdly, where *both the fact and the law arising thereon [*396 
are admitted by the defendant; which is the case of judgments by 
confession or default :{^j,%') or, lastly, where the plaintiff is convinced that 
either &ct, or law, or both, are insufficient to support bis action, and there- 
fore abandons or withdraws his prosecution; which is the case in judgments 
upon a non-suit or retratrix. 

(b) 1 Voitr. 1(0; Id) t Butt. 901. MB. 

{<■) Stn. 9M. {() BkJOL. 4U Sklk. ITS. 



,o^'LI 



,S) The followmg mlea have be«n laiddown on thtssQbject. A repleader ought nerer 

« allowed till tiial, because the fault of the iwae may be helped after the verdict bj 

the statute of jeofails, adly. If a repleader be denied where it should be granted, or 
granted where it shonld be denied, it is error, jdly. The judgment of lepleaider is gen- 
eral, and the parties must benn again at the first fault which occasioned the immaterial 
issue. 1 Lord Raym. 169. Thus, if the declaration be ill, and the bar and replication are 
also ill, the paities must begin de novo [Anew]; but if the bar be good aud the replica- 
tion ill, at the replication. 3 Keb. 664. 4thly. No costs are allowed on either aide. 6 
T. B. 131. a B. & P. 376. Sthly. That a repleader cannot be awarded after a default at 
nisi prius; to which may be added, that it can never be awarded after a demurrer or writ 
of error, but only after issue Joined, (3 Sulk. 306,) nor where the court can give jndg- 
mcnt on the whole record, Iwilles, 533;) and it is not grantable in favor of the person who 
made the_fitBt fault in pleading. Doug. 396. See a &und. 319, b.— CHTrrv. 
(J4) ' 



the first fault in pleading. Doug. 396. See a &und. 319, b.— CHTrrv. 

) [That the parties mav replead.] Carmichael v. Browder's Adm'rs, 4 Howard 

i.)43i-434 ('M- 



. , a general verdict of guiltv upon 

an'indictmeut consisting of several counts, and any one count is good, that is held to be 
sufficient Doug. 730.— Chitty. 

{37} Lawson's Rights, Rem. & Prac. 5387. Binns' Justice (Brightly) 10 ed. 1895. 
Whittem V. The State, 36 Ind. 196-904 (1871). Gifford v. Livingstone, 3 Denio (N. V.) 
380-391 (1845). Humboldt M. & M. Co. v. Teny, 11 Nev. ^37-343 ('876). Williams v. 
McGrade, 13 Minn. 46-48 (1868). Blaitie v. Gnswold. 10 Wis. 393-300 fi86o). Ludlow 
V. City of Norfolk, 87 Va. 3io-3ia (1891!. McDonald v. Bunn, 3 Demo (N. Y.) 45-49 
(1846}, Lockwood V. Saffold, i Kelly (Ga.) 73-74(1846). But the adjustment and 
liquidation of a conservator's account by the county court is not a judgment, Spaldinf 
V. Butts, 5 Conn, 437 (1824). 

(38) Thompson v. Gilmore, 50 He, 438^490 (1861). 
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l^e judgment, though pronouiu^ or awarded by the judges, is not their 
detenniuatiou or sentence, but the determination and sentence of the law. 
It is the conclusion that naturally and regularly follows from the premises 
of law and fact, which stand thus: against him, who hath rode over my com, 
I may recover damages by law: but A. hath rode over my com; therefore 
I shall recover dam^^ against A. If the major proposition be denied, this 
is a demurrer in law; if the minor, it is then an issue of fact: but if both be 
confessed (or determined) to be right, the conclusion or judgment of the 
court cannot but follow. Which judgment or conclusion depends not there- 
fore on the arbitrary caprice of the jndge, but on the settled and invariable 
principles of justice. The judgment, in short, is the remedy prescribed by 
law for the redress of injuries; and the suit or action is the vehicle or means 
of administering it. What that remedy may be, is indeed the result of de- 
liberation and study to point out; and therefore the style of the judgment is, 
not that it is decreed or resolved by the court, for flien the judgment migltt 
appear to be their own; but, "it is considered," a>nsideratum est per 
«(Kfl»i,(39) that the plaintifT do recover his damages, his debt, his posses- 
ion, and Qielike: wMch implies that the judgment is none of their own; but 
the act of law, pronounced and declared by &e court, after due deliberaticn 
and inquiry. (40) 

An these species of judgments are either interhcutofy or finai. Inter- 
locutory judgments are such as are given in the middle of a cause, upon some 
|)lea proceeding, or default which is only intermediate, and does not finally 
determine or complete the suit. (41) Of this nature are all judgments 
^397] f'3'' t^^ plaintiff upon pleas in abatement of the suit or action : in *which 
it is considered by the court, that the defendant do answer over, re- 
ipondeat ouster; that is, put in a more substantial plea,C/)(42) It is easy 
to observe, that the judgment here given is not final, but merely interlocutory; 
for there are afterwards further proceedings to be had, when the defendant 
lus put in a better answer. 

But the interlocutory judgments, most usually spoken of, are those incom- 
plete judgments, whereby the right of the plaintiff is indeed established, but 
the quantum of damages sustained by htm is not ascertained: which is a 
Matter that cannot be done without the intervention of a jury. As by the 
old Gothic constitution the cause was not completely finished, till the nembda 
m jurors were called in " ad executionem decretorum judicii, ad astimationem 
pretii, damni luai, efr."CfX43) This can only happen where the plaintiff 
recovers; for, when judgment is given for the defendant, it is always com- 
jflete as wdl as final . And this happens, in the first place, where the defend- 
ant suffers judgment to go against him by default, or nihU dial; as if he 
puts in no plea at all to the plaintiff's declaration: by confession or cogttwit 
kcHonem, where he acknowledges the plaintiff's demand to be just: or by nmt 
turn in/ormatus,(^4) when the defendant's attorney declares he hais no 
instruction to say any thing in answer to the plaintiff, or in defence of his 
client; which is a species of judgment by default.(4S) If these, or any of 

</)18ulDd.«). is) aUtrnhook, (fejuKeaM.Ll,e.4. 

{39} [It b conddered by the cotutl 

(401 Nuckolls V. Irmn, 1 Neb. 60-64 (1873). Bnswortti v. Davenport, g Conn. 390-393 

■"--1. Low V. Commiasioneis of Pilotage, i Cha " ' — ' --«--. 

1 Lockwood V. Jones, 7 Conn. 431-446(181 



m. 



renka v. The State, 16 VTis. 33a {1863). 

''" To execute the decrees of conrt, to estimate the price, damage, gain, etc"] 
am not inttnicted.] 
Sch. Pen. Prop, s ed. 431. Williams on Pers. Prop. 4 ed. 98. 
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them, happen in action where the specific thing sued for is recovered, as in 
actions of debt for a sum certain, the judgment is absolutely complete. And 
therefore it is very usual, in order to strengthen a creditor's security, for the 
debtor to execute a warrant of attorney to some attorney named by the 
creditor, empoweriog him to confess a judgment by either of the waj's just 
DOW mentioDed (by nikildidt, cognovit actionem, or ton sumin/ofmatus) in 
an action of debt to be brought by the creditor against the debtor for the 
specific sum due: (46) which judgment, when confessed, is absolutely complete 
and binding; provided the same (as is also required in all other judgments) 
be regularly docquetted, that is, abstracted and entered in a book, 
♦according to the directions of statute 4 & 5 W. and M. c. 20.(47) [*398 
But, where damages are to be recovered, a jury must be called in to 
assess them; unless the defendant, to save charges, will confess the wh(de 
damages laid in the declaration: otherwise the entry of the judgment is, "that 
the plaintiff ought to recover his dam^es, (indefinitely,) but, because the 
court know not what damages the said plaintiff hath sustained, therefore the 
sheriff is commanded, that by the oaths of twelve honest and lawful men he 
inquire into the said damages, and return such inquisition into court." 
This process is called a writ 0/ inquiry: in the execution of which the sheriff 
sits as judge, and tries by a jury, subject to nearly the same laws and con- 
ditions as the trial by jur>' at nisi firiusXA^) what damages the plaintiff hath 
really sustained; and when their verdict is given, which must assess some 
damages, the sheriff returns the inquisition, which is entered upon, the roll 
in manner of a posUa,{^g) and thereupon it is considered, that the plaintiff 
do recover the exact sum of the damages so assessed. In like manner, when 
a demurrer is determined for the plaintiff upon an action wherein damages 
are recovered, the judgment is also incomplete, without the aid of a writ of 
inquiry. (50) 

(46) For the purpose of preventing frauds upon creditors by secret wairants of attorney 
to confess judgment, it is enacted, by statute 3 Geo. IV, c. 39, enlaived by 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
66, that the clerk of the dockets of the court of Queen's Bench shall cause a btmk in 
which the paiticularsof every wamiiit of attorney and cognovit actionent sheXi be entered; 
and also a book or Index shall be kept of names of persons to whom warrants of attorney 
are given, which shall be open to inspection. And by the Bankrupt-Law Consolidation 
Act, 1849, s. 137, every judge's order given by a trader defendant, whereby the plaintiff 
is authorized to sign judgment or issue execution, (or a copy of this order,) must be filed 
with the clerk of the docqtieta in the Queen's Bench within twenty-one days after the 
making of such order: otberwise judgment ugned thereon, or execution issued, shall be 
null and void. And bystat i & a Vict. c. no, a tnrav important alteration bas been 
made in the same respecting warrants of attorney and cognovits. By s. 9, afler reciting 
that it is expedient that provision should be made for giving every person executing such 
instruments due information of the nature thereof, it is enacted that no warrant of attor- 
ney or cognovit shall be of any force unless an attorney of one of the superior courts 
•tiall be present on behalf of the person executing it and shall subscribe bis name as a 
witness. And by g. 10, a warrant of attorney or cognovit not formally executed shall he 
in V alid. — SlTEW AKT. 

(47) The judgment must be re-tegistered every five years, in order to remain in force 
mnA preserve its priority of subsequent jndgment-creditora. i & a Vict c, no. 3 & 4 
Vict c. 82, a, 3. a Vict c. ir, s. i. 18 & 19 Vict. c. 15, ■- 4- ' Preer v. Hetae, a» L. F. 
Chanc. 597. — KBRK. 

(48) [Unless before.] 
U<))\Videsupra,p.iSA.^ 

(50) It has been said by C. J. Wilmot that " this is an inquest of office to inform the 
conscience of the court, who, if they please, may themselves assen the damages." 3 
Wils. 63. Hence a practice is now established in the courts of King's Bench and Com- 
mon Fleas, in actions where judgment is recovered by default upon a tnll of exchange 
or a promissory- note, to refer it to the master or protfaonotaiy to ascertain what is due 
for princi«i], interest, and costs, whose report supersedes the necessity of a writ of in- 
quiry. 4 T. R. 375. I H. Bta. 541. And this practice is now ad<^ed by the court of 
exchequer. 4 Fnce, 134. See, further, Tidd, 8ed. 817, 818, 819. In cases of diffictUty 
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Pinal judgments are such as at once put ao end to the action by declaring 
tliat Che plaintiff has either entitled himself, or has not, to recover the remedy 
he sues for.(5i) In which case, if the judgment be for the plaintiff^ it is 
also considered that the defendant be either amerced, for his wilful delay of 
justice in not immediately obeying the king's writ by rendering the plaintiff" 
his due;(A) or be taken up, capiafur, till he pays a fine to the king for the 
public misdemeanor which is coupled with the private injury in all cases of 
force, ((■) of falsehood in denying his own deed, (*) or unjustly claiming pro- 
perty in replevin, or of contempt by disobeying the command of the king's 
writ or the express prohibition of any statute. (/) But nowin case of trespass, 
ejectment, assault, and felse imprisonment, it is provided, by the 
*399] statute 5 & 6 W. and M. c. 12, *Uiat no writ of capias shall issue for 
this fine, nor any fine be paid; but the plaintiff shall pay 6j. 8tf. to 
the proper officer, and be allowed it against the defendant among his other 
costs. And therefore upon such judgments in the common pleas they used 
to enter that the fine was remitted; and now in both conrts they take no 
notice of any fine or capias at all.(m) But if judgment be for the defendant, 
then, in case of fraud and deceit to ^e court or malicious or vexatious suits, 
the plaintiff may also befined;(») but in most cases it is only considered that 
he and his pledges of prosecuting be (nominally) amerced for his false claim, 
pro /also ctamore suo, and that the defendant may go thereof without a day, 
eat inde sine die, that is, without any further continuance or adjoununent; 
the king's writ, commanding his attendance, being now fiilty satisfied, asd 
his innocence publicly dear<5.(i>)(52) 

m 8 Rep. «>. ei. (I) 8 Bep. 00. 

ittBRai>.IW. lIItep.1S. SMoil.!Sft. Bceippend. {m) BUE M. Ctrth. 300. 

No-ll.i*. (») 8 Rep. SO, 00. 

(t| F. N. B. 121. Co.IJtt.181. SBep.BO. 1 Roll. jo) App^. ^o. ID. 1 8. 
Abr. 219. Llll. BDtT. sn, C. B. HII. 4 Ann. ni(. 430. 

and importance, tbe court will give leave to have the writ of Inqniry executed before a 
judge at Bitting* or njs) pnns; aod then the judge acts only as an asnstant to the sheriC 
The nnmberof the jurors sworn upou this inqnest need not be confined to twelve; for 
when a writ of inquiry was executed at the bar of the coart of King's Bench, in bh 
action of stantialtim magnatum [Scandal against the peerage] bronght by the duke of 
York (afterwards Janies the Second) against Titus Oates, who had called him a traitor, 
fifteen were sworn upon the inr^. who gave all the damages laid in the declaration, — via., 
loo.ooot. In that case the shen^ of Middlesex sat in court, covered, at the table below 
the judges. 3 SL Tr. 987. Christian. 

Before the 8 & 9W. III. c. 11, the penalty in a bond for tbe performance of covenants 
became forfeited uoon a single breach thereof; but now, by the 8th section of that statute, 
thonch the plainliS' is permitted to enter up juc^ment for the whole penalty, it can only 
stand as a security for the damages actually sustained. The plaintiff must then proceed 
by suggesting breaches on the roll, of which it is usual to give a copy to the defendant, 
with notice of inquiry for tbe sittings or assizes; and the damages are assessed npcm the 
writ in the usual way by a jury; ana, upon payment of them, execution upon the jadg- 
ment entered up is stayed, the judpnent itself remaining as a security against farther 
breaches. See Tidd, 8 ed. 633. This statute does not extend to a bond conditioned lor 
the payment of a sum certain at a day certain, as a post-obit bond, (i B. & C. Si,] nor a 
common money bond, (4 Anne, c. 16, s. 13. i Saund. 5S. ] nor a warrant of attorney 
payable by instalments, [3 Taunt. 74. s Taunt 164,) though a bond be alsogiven, (i 
Taunt. 195,) nor to a bad-bond, {a B. & P. 446,) nor a petitioning creditor'sbond. 3 
East, 13. 7 T. R. 300. But all other bonds, eitber for payment of money by instalments, 
or of annuities, or for the performance of any covenants or agreements, are within the 
statute. See8T.R.ia6. 6 Bast, 550. 3 Saund. 187. n. (c.) 3 M. &S, ■<;& iChittyon 
ri. 507, where the parties in a bond agree that the sum mentioned to be paid on a breach 
of any of its covenants shall be taken to be, and be considered as, slipulaled damages, 
the case is not then within the statute, and the whole sum becomes at once payable, ac- 
cording to the terms of thea^recnient; for, where the precise sum is the aficertained dam- 
age, the jury are confined to it. See 4 Burr. 1135. 3 B. & P. 346. i Camp. 78. 1 T. R- 
3a. Holt, Rep. 43.— Chitty. 

I51) Hardeman v. Downer, 39 Ga. 415-451 (1869). Loclcwood v. Jones, 7 Conn. 431- 
446 (1819!. Taylor v. Towner, 8 Ohio (O. S.) 136-141 (1837). 

{53) At common law the death of a sole plainHfF or sole defendant at any time before 
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Thus much for judgments; to which costs are a necessary appendage; it 
being uow as well the maxim of onrs as of the civil law that ' ' vichis vtciori 
■ in expensis condemnandus esl:" {p){^l') though the common law did not pro- 
fessedly allow any, the amercement of the vanquished party being his only 
punishment, The first statute which gave costs, eo nomine,{s^) to the 
demandant in a real actios was the statute of Gloucester, 6 £dw. Z. c. i, as 
did the statute of Marlberge, 52 Hen. III. c. 6, to the defendant in one 
particular case, relative to ward^ip in chivalry; though in reality costs were 
always considered and included in the quantum of damages in such actions 
where damages are given; and even now costs for the plaintiff are always 
entered on the roll as increase of damages by the court. (^) (55) But because 
those damages were frequently inadequate to the plaintiff's expenses, the 
statute of Gloucester orders costs to be also added; and further directs that 
the same rule shall hold place in all cases where the party is to recover 
damages. And therefore, in such actions where no damages were 
then recoverable, (as in quart trnpedilXs^) in which ^^^mages were [*4oo 
not given till the statute of Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I.,) no costs are now 
allowed, (r) unless they have been expressly given by some subsequent 
3tatute.(57) The statute 3 Hen. VII. c. 10 was the first which allowed any 
costs on a writ of error. But no costs were allowed the defendant in any 
shape till "the statutes 23 Hen. VIII. c. 15, 4 Jac. I. c. 3, 8 & 9 W. III. c. 
II, 4 & 5 Anne, c. 16, which very equitably gave the defendant, if he pre- 
vailed, die same costs as the plaintiff would have had in case he had 

(p) Cod. (, 1. U. (r) 10 Rep. U& 



final jndgmetit abated the suit; but uow, by 17 Car. II. c. S, where cither party die* 
between wtdict and jndgment, it may still be entered np within two terau after the ver- 
dict. Thia statute does uot apply where cither party ^es after interlociitory judgment 
and before the retnm of the inquiry. 4 Taunt. SS4. There must be a utre faeim to 
reviTC the judgment thus entered up before ezecution. i Wils. 30a. By the 6 & 9 W. 
III. c. II, the casus omissus [Case omitted] in the statute of Charles II. is supplied. It 
provides that in case of either party dyin^ between interlocutory and final judgment in 
any action which mi^bt have been mamtained by or against the personal representative of 
the party dying; or in case of one or more of uie pUintifis or defendants dyinK, in an 
action the cause of which wonld by law survive to the survivoia, the action shall not 
abate bv reason thereof, but, the death being suggested on the record, the action shall 
proceed. The death of either party in the intervdof hearing and deciding upon motions 
in arrest of judgment, spedal verdicts, and the like, does not deprive the party of the 
right to enter up judgment, though the delay thus occasioned by the court may exceed 
twotenne after verdict See Tidd, 8 ed. 966, 967, I168, 1169. It has been held that if 
the party die after the assizes begin, though before the trial of the cause, it is within the 
statute, which, being remedial, must be construed favorably, the assiies being conaidered 
but aa one day in law. I Salk. 8. 7 T. R. 31. See 3 La. Baym. 1415, n. But, in the 
Common Pleas, a verdict and judgment were set aside when the defenduit died the night 
before trial at the sittings in term. 3 B. & P. 549, And where the verdict has been 
taken subject to a reference, the death of a party before an award revokes the authority 
of the arbitrator, i Marsh. 3S6. a B. & A. 394. 1 ChitL R. 43a.— Chitty. 

(53) [" ^^ ^lio loses the suit pays the costs thereof to the successful party."] Robin- 
son V. Roberts, 16 Fla. 156-157 (1877). 

(54) [By that name.] 

(55) McRea v. Brown, 3 Mun. 46, 48 (Va. 1811). Douglas v. McCoy, 14 W. Va. 732, 
737 (1884). 

[Why he impedes.] 

a party has sustained damage, and a new act gives another than the 



jte 



common-law remedy, sncb par^ may recover costs as well as dunages; for the statute 
of Gloucester extends to give costs in all cases where damages ate given to any 



Slaintiff; in any action, by any statute after that parliament a Inst 389. fi T. R. 355.—. 
Hrrrv. 
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recoTered.(58) These costs, on both sides, are taxed and moderated by the 
prothonotary, or other proper officer of the court. (59) 

The king (and any person suing to his use){s) shall neither pay n(^ receive 
costs; for, besides that he is not included under the general words of these 
statutes, as it is his prerogative not to pay them to a subject, so it is beneath 
his dignity to receive them. (60) And it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the queeu-consort participates of the same privilege; for in actions brought 
by her she was not at the common law obliged to find pledges of prosecution, 
nor could be amerced in case there was judgment against her.(/) In two 
other cases an exemption also lies frcm paying costs. Executors and 
administrators, when suing in the right of the deceased, shall pay none;(«) 
for the statute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 15 doth not give costs to the defendants 
unless where the acti(Mi supposeth the contract to be made widi, or the wrong 
to be done to, the plaintiff himself.(6i) And paupers, that is, such as will 



)» 



BMt.34Hen.VnLc& In) Cni.lta.7at. IVeuti.Ba. 

" N. B. 101. C«. LUt. IBS. 



(58) It is by virme of statnte law alone that ja^ment for coata eo n&miiw [B7 that 
name] cao be rendered in favor of either party. Wert v. Forgtiaon, 16 Gnttt 170, 271 
(Va. 1861). Wilkinson v. Hoke, 39 W. Va. 403, 405 (1894). 

(59) By the Louisiana code, costs are due and may be collected on execution, even 
althongh the decree is silent with regard to them. Borgstcdc v. Clark, 5 L*. Ann. 733, 
734 {1850). 

(60] There are some exceptioiis to the rale that the king neither pays nor receives 
coats. Thns, by 33 Hen. Vln. c. 39, s. 54, the king in all suits, upon any obligatiot 



.- , -^ „ c. 39,9. „ — __„ . -^ --^ 

ialties made to himself or to lua use, shall have and recover hia just debts, costs, and 
dantages. as other common persons used to do. By the 15 Geo. III. c. 35. if the gooda 
and chattels are insufficient, (3 Price, 40, ] and the lands are sold towards discharging the 
debt dne to the crown In sndi case, " all costs and expenses incurred by the crown in 
enforctng the payment of soch debt are to be paid." By 43 Geo. III. c. 99, s. 41, costs 
may be levied against collectoia of taxes in certain cases. See 3 Price iSol In equity, 
tbe attorney-general receives coats where he is niade a defendant in respect of l^;aciea 
giventochanties, or in respect of the immediate rights of the crown in cases of intestacy. 
And see I S. & S. 394. — Chttty. 

This principle, so tar as it applies to the pa^ent'of costs by the state, has been adopted 
as a general principle of American taw; so, in criminal cases, county officeia are not 
entitled to recover any costs against the state or county where the defendants are either 
acquitted, or discharged upon nolle prosequi [An unwilingneaa to prosecute], and in cases 
of conviction they can only recover of the persons convicted. Commissioners v. Blake, 
II Ind. 31, 35 {1863). See also Comm. v. Johnson, 5 S. & E, igj, 199 (Pa. 1819). It 
will not be questioned that generally costs may now be awarded to the United States 
when it is the prevailing party. On tbe other hand, there are a number of statntes in 
which the liability of ue United States to respond for costs is recognized, and methods 
of procuring payment thereof are provided. U. S. v. Davis, 54 Fed. Rep. 147, 153 (U. 
S. 1893)- 

(61 ) If executors sue as executors for money paid to theii use after the testator's death, 
th^ shall pay costs. 5 T. R. 334. Tidd, 1014. When executors and administrators are 
defendants, they pay costs like other persons. Tidd, 8 ed. 1016. Or wherever the canse 
of action arises in the time of the executor, as the conversion in the case of trover, the 
executor shall pay costs, because it is not necessary to brine the action in the character 
of executor. 7 T. R. 358. So an executor or administrator is liable topay the costs of a 
non-pros. [An abandonment of a suit]. 6 T. R. 654. See, in general, Tidd, 8 ed. 1014.— 
Cbristian. 

" In Bngland, executors and administrators were not, until a very recent statnte, per- 
sonally liable for costs when they sued at law on contracts alleged to have been 
made with the deceased, though they were non-suited or had a verdict against them; but 
the estate was liable in such cases." Baker v. Tyrwhitt, 4 Cawpb. 17. If the declara- 
tion alleged the contract to have been made with the plajtntiff, though in his representa- 
tive character, and he fdled as mentioned above, he was then personally responsible for 
the costs. Jobson v. Porster, 1 Bum. & Adol. 6. Slater v. Lawson, id. 893. fn equitj^, 
an executor, whether plaintiff or defendant, who incurred costs in performanoe of his 
duty, was allowed them out of the estate, a Williams on Bi'tb, U53-3. The English 
statute now enacts: " That in every action brought by an executor or administrator, in 
right of tbe testator 01 intestate, such executor or administrator shall, nnless the court 
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swear themselves not worth five pounds, are, by statute 1 1 Hen. VII. c. la, 
to have original writs and subpetnas gratis,(fi2) and counsel and attorney 
assigned them without fee; and are excused from paying costs when platnti&, 
by the statute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 15, but shall suffer other punishment at the 
discretion of the judges. (63) And it was formerly usual to give such paupers, 
if non-suited, their election either to be whiiq>ed or pay the costsrCai) 
though that practice is now disused. (:r) (64) It seems, *however, [*4oi 
agreed, that a pauper may recover costs, though he pays none; (65) 
ioi the counsel and clerks are bound to give their labor to kim, but not to his 
antagonist. (^) To prevent also trifling and malicious actions for words, for 
assai^t and battery, and for trespass, it is enacted, by statutes 43 Bliz. c. 
6.(66) 21 Jac. I. c. 16, and 22 & 23 Car. II. c. 9, § 136, that where the jury 
who try any of these actions shall give less damages than 40;. the plaintiff 
shall be allowed no more costs than damages, unless the judge before whom 
the cause is tried shall certify under his hand on the back of the record that 
an actual battery (and not an assault only) was proved, or that in trespass 
the freehold or title of the land came diiefly in question. (67) Also, by 

(«) 1 SId. WL T Hod. \U. (V] 1 Eq. Cl Abr. Ut. 

(I) Sdk. SOS. 

in which such action ia broi^bt, or a judge of any of the anperior coorta shall otherwiae 
order, be liable to pay costs ta the defendant in case of being non-mited, or a verdict 
pawing against the plaintifi', and in all other cases in which he would be liable if siich 

Slaintiffweic suing in his own right, upon a cause of action accming to himself; and the 
efeudant shall have judgment for such Costa, and they shall be recovered in like man- 
ner." Stat. 3 & 4 Wm. IV. [c. 43], see 3 Cbitt. Gen. Pr. Supp. 105. Since this statute 
it has been decided — that on a declaration, containing an account stated with the plain- 
tlfis as executors, though it also contains counts on promises to the testator, the defend- 
ant iaentitied to costs as of course, incaseof a non-suit; and that the executors cannot be 
relieved, in such a case, under the statute of 3 & 4 Wm. IV., which extends only to cases 
in whidi executors were before exempted from the payment of coats. Spence V. Albert, 
4 Nev. St. Mun. 385. Note to Cooper f. Thatcher, 3 Blackf. 59, 60 (Ind! 1833). 
(63) [Free snbpcenas.] 
(63) Bailey's Onus Proband!, ^(n. 

(64] But, as observed in Tidd Prac. 8 ed. 04, it does not appear that so di^raceful a 
proceeding was ever adopted by inflicting the puui^ment— C^rrTV. 

{65) r Bos. Sl p. 39. The pauper in such case can only recover as costs the sum he it 
actually out of pocket, not such stuns as would have been so paid in an ordinary suit by 
any other plaintiff; and it seems that he and his solicitor may be required to state on oath 
the amount thus expended in equity. Hullock on Costs. i38.~CiirTTv. 

(66) The 4^ Bliz. c. 6 enacts that where the plaintiff i: 
any title or interest in lands, or for a battery, recovers 
more coats than damages, if the judge certifies that the debt or damages were nnder 401. 
But if the jud^ does not giant such a certificate to the defendant, the plaintiff reco>'era 
full costs. Actions of tresran m el armis [With force and snns], as for beating a dog, are 
within the statute. 3 T. R. 38. The cerUficate nnder the statute may be granted after 
the trial. This certificate, it will be remarked, is to restrain the costs; but a certificate 
under the 33 & 33 Car. IL c. 9 is given in favor of the plaintiff to extend them from a 
sum under 401. to lull costs. If the defendant justifies the battery, the plaintifT shall 
have full costs without the judge's certificate, though the damages are under 401., for it is 
held the admission of the defendant precludes the necessity of the certificate. But a 
justification of the assault only will not be sufficient for this ptirpose; for the judge must 
certify an actual battery. 3 T. E, 391. This certificate also may be granted a reasonable 
time after the trial. 3 Bar. &. Cres. 631 & sSa 

In declarations for assault and battery there is sometimes a count for tearing the plain- 
tiff's clothes; and if this is stated as a substantive injury, and the jury find it to have 
been such and not to have happened Jn consequence of the beating, the plaintiff will be 
entitled to full costs, (t T. R. 656;) unless the judge should assist the defendant under 
the 43 Bllz. c. 6. So in a trespass upon land, the carrying away, or asporiavit, of any 
independent personal property will entitle the plaintiff to fiill costs, unless the asporta- 
tion, as by dieging ana carrying away turves, is a mode or qualification of the trespass 
upon the landT Doug. 7S0, See these acts and the cases upon them fully collected, Tidd, 
987, 9^996 to 1005.— Christiam. 

(67) The account given of the 43 Eliz. c. 6 is not quite correct. That statute is not 
confined to the causes of action specified in the text, [indeed, it spedfically exclude* one 
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statute 4 & 5 W. and M. c. 23, andS&tjW. III. c. 11, if the trespass were 
committed in hunting or sporting by an inferior tradesman, or if it appear to 
be wilfully and maliciously committed, the plaintiff shall have full costs, (x) 
though his damages as assessed by the jury amount to less than 40J. 

After judgment is entered, execution wUl immediately follow, unless the 
party condemned thinks himself unjustly aggrieved by any of these pro- 
ceedings; and then he has his remedy to reverse them by several writs in the 
nature of appeals, whidi we shall consider in the succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

OP PROCBBDINGS IN THE NATURE OP APPEALS. 

*403] *PkocBBdings, in the nature of appeals &om the proceedings <^ 
the king's courts of law, are of various kinds: according to the sub 
ject-matter in which they are concerned. They are principally four. 

I. A writ of attaint,{i) which lieth to inquire whether a jiuy of twelve 
men gave a false verdict;(iz) that so the judgment following thereupon may 
be reversed: and this must be brought in the lifetime of him for whom the 
verdict was given; and of two at least of the jurors who gave it. This lay 
at the common law only upon writs of assize; and seems to have been coeval 
with that institution by king Henry II., at the instance of his chief justice 
Glanvil: being probably meant as a check upon the vast power then reposed 
in the recognitors of assize, of finding a verdict according to their own per- 
sonal knowledge, without the examination of witnesses. And even 
*403] here it extended no further than to such instances *where the issue 
was joined upon the very point of assize, (the heirship, disseisin, 
etc.,) and not on any collateral matter; as villenage, bastardy, or any other 
disputed fact. In these cases the assize was said to be turned into an inqtusl 
or a Jury, (asstsa veriitur in juratum,) or that the assize should be taken 
in moditm juraia el nan in modum assisat; that is, that the issue should be 
tried by a common jury or inquest, and not by recognitors of assize:(A) and 
then I apprehend tt^t no attaint lay against Uie inquest or jury that deter- 
mined such collateral issue, {c ) Neither do I find any mention made by onr 
ancient writers, of such a process obtaining after the trial by inquest or jury, 
in the old Norman or feodal actions prosecuted by writ of enlry. Nor did 
any attaint lie in trespass, debt, or other action personal, by the old common 
law: because those were always determined by common inquests or juries. (rf) 
At length the statute of Westm. i, 3 Edw. I. c, 38, allowed an attaint to be 
sned upon inqjiests, as well as assises, which were taken upon any plea of 
land or of freehold. But this was at the king's discretion, and is so under- 
stood by the author of Fleta,(^) a writer contemporary with the statute; 
though Sir Edward Coke (/) seems to hold a difierent opinion. Ottier sub- 

(■) Bm pagM in. as. (0 BncL < 1, U, 1. Flet. Ibtd. 

(a) PlDch, L. HA. id) Ynr-book, 2S Bdw. UI. Ifi, 17. Sf. pi. IG. 

jb) Bnct J. i, Ir. 1, e. S«, HI, S, 1 1 (r. S, 0. 17 : ft-. HeC. B. H. 10. 



of them, batter^,) but extends generally to all personal actions; and its object was to con- 
fine mits fur trilling msttere to inferior courts. It does not require a certificate to give 
full coats, but to take them awa;; and it was the nnwillingnesB of Uie Judges to interpose 
wider this statute which induced the legislature to pass the statates orjames and Charles 
■son A diSbrcfit system, these last te»iTMidii% generally the costs in certain cases, unless 
tne jud^ l^ his certificate deemed it proper to grant them— Coi,BXIDCB. 
(0 Abolished by sUt. « Geo. IV. c 60, anU. 
13G0 
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sequent statutes(^) introduced the same remedy in all pleas of trespass, and 
the statute 34 Edw. III. c. 7 extended it to all pleas whatsoever, personal as 
well as real; except only the writ of right, in such cases where the mise or 
issue is joined on the mere right, and not on any collateral question. For 
though the attaint seems to have been generally allowed in the reign of 
Henry the Second, (A) at the first introduction of the grand assize, (which at 
that time might consist of only twelve recognitors, in case they were 
all unanimous,) yet subsequent ^authorities have holden that no [^404 
attaint lies on a false verdict given upon the mere right, either at 
common law or by statute; because that is determined by the grand assize, 
appealed to by the party himself, and now consisting of sixteen jurors, (j) 

The jury who are to try this false verdict must be twenty-four, and are 
called the grand jury; for the law wills notthattheoathof one jury of twelve 
men should be attainted or set aside by an equal number, nor by less indeed 
than double the former. (£) If the matter in dispute be of forty pounds' 
value in personals, or of forty shillings a year in lands and tenements, then, 
by statute 15 Hen. VI. c. 5, each grand juror must have freehold to the 
annual value of twenty pounds. And he that brings the attaint can give no 
other evidence to the grand jury, than what was originally given to the petit. 
For as their verdict is now trying, and the question is, whether or no they 
did right upon the evidence that appeared to them, the law adjudged it the 
highest absurdity to produce any subsequent proof upon such trial, and to 
condemn the prior jurisdiction for not believing evidence which thej' never 
knew. But those against whom it is brought are allowed, in afBrmance of 
the first verdict, to produce new matter;(/) because the petit jury may have 
formed their verdict upon evidence of their own knowledge, which never 
appeared in court. If the grand jury found the verdict a false one, the 
judgment by the common law was, that the jurors should lose their Hberam 
iegem(^7) and become forever infamous;(3) should forfeit their goods and the 
profits of their lands; should themselves be imprisoned, and their wives and 
children thrown out of doors; should have their houses razed, their trees 
extirpated, and their meadows ploughed; and that the plaintiff should be 
restored to all that he lost by reason of the unjust verdict. But as the severity 
of this punishment had its usual effect, in preventing the law bom 
being executed, therefore by the *statute 11 Hen. VII. c. 24, revived [*405 
by 23 Hen. VIII. c. 3, and made perpetual by 13 Eliz. c. 25, an at- 
taint is allowed to be brought after the death of the party, and a more 
moderate punishment was inflicted upon attainted jurors; viz., perpetual 
infamy, and, if the cause of action were above 40/. value, a forfeiture of 20I. 
apiece by the jurors, or, if under 40/., then 5/. apiece: to be divided between 
the king and the party injured.(4) So that a man may now bring an attaint 
either upon the statute or at common law, at his election;(OT) and in both of 
them may reverse the former judgment. But the practice of setting aside 
verdicts upon motion, and granting new trials, has so superseded the use of 
both sorts of attaints, that I have observed very few instances of an attaint 
in ont books later than the sixteenth century.(«)(5) By the old Gothic 

(D) But. 1 £dlT. in. It. 1, c, e, »Edw.m.c.T. It) Bnat.I.4,lr.&,c,4.il- FM. E. B, 0. B | T. 

« Bdw. UI. c 8. t') Flncb, L. US. 

'" BeeiMRC389. (■DSInitlM. 

Biact.i^W. F]et.a,Sl,T. BilN.Ml,b. ISHeii. (n) Cio. XUi. gOS. Cro. Jac tO. 
t Bid. Abi. tit. aOetU, t^ 1 BoU Abr. IS*. 

i3) [Prw Uw.] 

(3) Cawrence v. Di<±ey, 7 HaJa. 370 (N. J. 1831). McCaJfertj v. Goyer, 59 P«. 109, 116 
(1868). Lawaon's Innni^ aa a Defence, 319. 

(4) Btneric v. Alvarada, 64 Cal. 529, 604 (1884). 

(5) But it was not abolished nntll the statute 6 Geo. IV. c so. Wendell v. SaSbfd, 
19 N. H. 171. 173 (1845)- Gtiffia V. Stoddard, 3 Hich. (N. P.) 35, 37 (1870}. 
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constitution, indeed, no certificate of a judge was allowed, in matters of evi- 
dence, to countervail the oath of the jury; but their verdict, however errone- 
ous, was absolutely final and conclusive. Vet there was a proceeding from 
whence our attaint may be derived. — If, upon a lawful trial before a superior 
tribunal, the jury were found to have given a false verdict, they were fined, 
and rendered infamous for the future, (o) 

II. The writ of deceit, or action on the case in nature of it, may be brought 
in the court of common pleas, to reverse a judgment there had by fraud or 
collusion in a real action, whereby lands and tenements liave been recovered 
to the prejudice of him that hath right. (6) But of this enough hath been 
observed in a former chapter.(/) 

III. An audita querela is where a defendant, against whom judg- 
*4o6] ment is recovered, and who is ttierefore in danger of execution, *or 
perhaps actually in execution, may be relieved upon good matter of 
discharge, which has happened since the judgment: as if the plaintiff hath 
gfiven him a general release; or if the defendant hath paid the debt to the 
plaintiff without procuring satisfaction to be entered on the record. In these 
and the like cases, wherein the defendant hath good matter to plead, but hath 
had no opportunity of pleading it, (either at the beginning of the suit, ot 
puis darrein continuance, (7) which, as was shown in a former chapter,(y) 
must always be before judgment,) an audita querela lies, in the nature of^a 
bill in equity, to be relieved against the oppresaon of the plaintiff-CS) It is 
a writ directed to the court, stating that the complaint of die defendant hath 
been heard, audita querela defendentis, and then, setting out the matter of the 
complaint, it at length enjoins the court to call the parties before them, and, 
having head their allegations and proofs, to cause justice to be done between 
them.(r) It also lies for bail, when judgment is obtained against them by 
scire facias to answer the debt of their principal, and it happens afterwards 
that the original judgment against their principal is reversed: for here the 
bail, after judgment had against them, have no opportunity to plead this 
special matter, and therefore they shall have redress by audita querela.-is) 
which is a writ of a most remedial nature, and seems to have been invented lest 
in any case there should be an oppressive defect of justice, where a party who 
hath a good defence is too late to make it in the ordinary forms of Iaw.(9) 

(a) " 8t ktmen evidenU arauneiuia falitiK juttute (p) See paga *1K. 

tonvliuaiUur ( id qaod lupfrlui juilleium cognotan iq) Bee page SIO. 

ad>rt)nuilflimliirtnbmi».decsaen>peri^ndinU*i- M noSa^tSB. F. M, B. 101 

Uta.'>iTmnslUadlDIbelext.]Btlertib.(l«Jur«Oii(/i, (t) 1 BolL Abr. KM. 

(6) The writ has been abolished, by 3 & 4 W. IV. c. aj, b, 36.— StkwarT. 

By Stat. 9 G«o. IV. c. 14, b. 6, no action shall be brongrht whereby to charge any per- 
son npan or bj reason of Any rniresentation or aaguTance made or given conceniiiig 
or relating to the character, conduct, credit, liability, trade or dealings of any other 
person, to the intent or pnrpoae that sucfa other person may obtain credit, money, or 
goods, nnless anch representation or assurance be made in writing signed by the party 
to be chained therewith. Statnte not to take effect till the 1st of January, 1839. — 
Chittv. 

(7) [Since the last continuance.] 

(8) Longworth v. Oupont, 3 Hill Law, *398, "300 (S. C. 1834). Driscoll v. Blake, 9 
Irish Ch. Rep. 356, 361 (1859). 

(9] A judgment debtor, who is arreated on ezecntion and volnntsrily permitted by the 
officer to escape, and is afterwards arrested by the officer and committed to jail on the 
same ezecntion, cannot maintain a writ of audita querela against the officer to recover 
damaxes for false imprisonment Coffin v. Ewer, 46 Mass. 328 (1843). McRobeits v. 
NesbU, 3 Mich. Nin Prius, 37. Injury or danger of injury is essential to the maintenance 
of the actkm. Bryant v. jahnaon, 36 Me. 304-307 (1844). When a judgment of fiat is 
rendered under drcumstances which give an insolvent debtor no opportunity of pleading 
his defence, be is entitled to an audita querela at common law. Starr v. Heckert, 33 Mi£ 
973 (1869). Foaa V. Witham, 91 Allen (Mass,) 573 (1865). Under a writ of audita 
querela. Drought to reverse a judgment erroneously rendered in favor of the plaintiff in 
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But the indulgence now shown by the courts in granting a. sununary relief 
upon motion, in cases of such evident oppTession,(0 has almost rendered use- 
less the writ oi audita querela, and driven it quite out of practice(io) 

IV. But, fourthly, the principalmethodof redress for erroneous judgments 
in the king's court of record is by Tvrit 0/ error to some superior court irf 
aii^eal. 

*A writ of erTor(M) lies for some supposed mistake in the proceed- [*407 
ingsofacourt of record; for to amend errors in a base cotirt, not of 
reciard, a writ oift^se judgment lies.(t>) The writ of error only lies upon 
matter of law arising upon the face of the proceedings; so that no evidence is 
required to substantiate or support it; there being no method of reversing an 
error in the determination of facts, but by an attaint, or a new trial, to cc^- 
rect the mistakes of the former verdict. (i i) 

Formerly, the suitors were much perplexed by writs of error brought upon 
very slight and trivial grounds, as mis-spellings and other mistakes of the 
clerks, all which might be amended at the common law, while all the pro- 
ceedings were in paper,{w) for they were then considered as only in fieri, 
and therefore subject to the control of the courts. But, when once the record 
was made up, it was formerly held that by the common law no amendment 
could be permitted, unless within the very terms in which the judicial act so 
recorded was done: for during the term the record is in the breast of the 
court, but afterwards it admitted of no alteration. (^) But now the courts 
are become more liberal, and, where justice requires it, will allow of amend- 
ments at any time while the suit is depending, notwithstanding the record 
be made up, and the term be past. For they at present consider the proceed- 

m Lord Rirm. OK. (u) 4 Buir. lOW. 

(h) Append. iio.lU.i6. ii) co.utt.aeo. 

jirj nneb. L. 4M 



sn action, and to superaede an execution which has been improvidCDtly iamed thereon, 
no order can be passed to bring forward the original action upon the docket Pom v. 
Witham, 9 Allen, 57a, 573 (Mass. 1865). 

(10) Harper v. Kean, it S. & E. aSo, 397 (Pa. 1834}. Lawrence v. Diclcey, 7 Hals. 368, 
17a IN. J. 1831]. Job V. Walker, 3 Md. ii% 13a (185a). The writ, though seldom used, 
IS not abolished in Mnssachuaetts and New Votlc. Coffin v. Ewer, 5 Mete. 238, 230 (Man. 
1841). Mallorj' V. Norton, at Barb. 434, 435 (N. V. 1S56). The modem practice is to 
interpose in a sunmiary way in all cases where the party would be entitled to relief on an 
audita querela. Lister v. Mundell, 1 Bos, & Pull. 437, 438 (Eng. 1799). Steelev. Boyd, 
6 Leigh, 547, 553 {V». 1835). Longworth f. Screven, a Hill Law, *a98, •299 (S. C. 1834). 
Job V. Walker, 3 Hd. 139, 133 (185a). The same relief is granted on motion. Brown v. 
Branch Bank of Montf^omeiy, ao Ala. 430, 433 ( 1S53). It oRen happens that complete 
justice cannot be adminislered in this summary manner, and ihe courts are compelled 
to (ramean Ikuc, or to direct an action to be brought, in order to determine the rights 
of the parties. Clark v. Rowlins, 3 Corns. 316, 332 (N. Y. 1850), 

(11) Por the purpose of rerersing or annulling a judgment in an action at law a writ 
of error issued ont of the court above to bring up tfae record for examination. This was 
considered a new action to annul and set aside the judgment of the court below; and if 
the writ was seasonably sued out and bail put into the action, it was a supersedeas, so far 
u to prevent an execution from issuing on the judgment, pending the writ of error, but 
left it oAerwise in full force between the parties, either as a Kround of action, a bar, or an 
estoppel. But in the equity and admiralty courts the remedy for an erroneous decree is 
an appeal, which removes the whole case into the court above for trial de novo [Anew]. 
There is no decree left in the lower court, and pending the hearing on appeal there is no 
decree in the case, and there can be no estoppel by reason thereof. The tendency during 
the past half century has been to assimilate proceedings in equity and law cases, and in 
the states where the modem code prevails, the proceeding by which a judgment is 
reviewed in the appellate court is generally known as an appeal, although in effect it is 
more lite a writ of error than an appeal Sharon v. Hill, 36 Ped. Rep. 337, 345 (U. S. 
1885), Day V. Holland, 15 Ore. 464, 471 (1887). See also Gibson v. Rogers, a Ark. 334, 
335 (1839). Harris v. Cole, a Fla. 400 (1848). Huff v. Miller, a Swan, 85, 87 (Tenn. 
1853), ExparU Scott, 47 Ala, 609, 610 ( 1873), Buttrick v. Roy, 71 Wis, 164, 165 (1888). 
Crocker v. State, 60 Wis. 553. Wiscart v. D'Aucby. 3 Dall. (Pa.) 331. U. S. V. Goodi- 
son, 7 Crancb (U. S.) iii. Day v. Holland, 15 Ore. 470 (1887). yn fieri— In making.] 
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ings as m_fieri, till jut^ment is given; and therefore, that till then they have 
power to permit amen£neiits by the common law;(i3) but when judgment 
is once given and enrolled, no amendment is permitted in any subsequent 
term. (^X' 3) Mistakes are also effectually helped by the statutes of amend- 
ment asxA jeofails: so called because when a pleader perceives any slip in the 
form of his proceedings and acknowledges such error Xjeo/atle,') he is at 

liberty by those statutes to amend it; which amendment is seldom 
*4o8] actually made, but the benefit of the *acts is attained by the court's 

overlooking the exception. (^X' 4) These statutes are many in num- 
ber, and the provisions in them too minute to be here taken notice of other- 
wise than by referring to the statutes themselves;(<i)(i5} by which all trifling 
exceptions are so thoroughly guarded against that writs of error cannot now 
be maintained but for some material mistake a5signed.(i6) 

This is at present the general doctrine of amendments; and its rise and 
history are somewhat curious. In the early ages of our jurisprudoice, when 
all pleadings were or£ tenusXij) if a slip was perceived and objected to by 

(y) Stat. II Hen. IV. c 3. 10. 18 EUi. c 14. 21 Jac. I. c. IS. ISAlTCu.IL 

(I) Btrm. lOll. C.8,(>trMliilVeutr. lOOuiomnipoteatUt) 4* 

<a) BUI. M Edw. ni. c 0. « Heo. V. c. 1 4 Hen. S Aime, c. It. 1 Anne, c. 10, S Oeo.1. C IS. 
VL o. t. 8 Hen. VI. c 12 and 15. 81 Hen. VIIL □. 

(la) See Bachua v. Mickle, 45 Ala. 445, 446(1871). Ex parte Lange, 18 Wallace 161, 
199 (U. S. 1873). Adams v. Main, 3 Ind, App. Ct. 13a, 240 (1891). The Law of Seff- 
Defencc, Anthony 361. I Elliott's General Practice, p. 184. When the court below per- 
mitted the declaratioa to be amended by the writ, after the jury had been sworn; and 
then had the jiuy swom a^n, and received thor verdict withont the conseift of the de- 
fendant, and without givinz him liberty to plead anew, and without an imparlance or 
awardinf; payment of costs by the plaintiff, it was held that the proceeding was errone- 
ons. ThompKin v. MuaMT, l Dall. 480, 487, 4S8 (Fa. 17S9). 

(13) Wilkie V. Hall, 15 Conn. 32, 37(i&]a). Servatius z-. Pickel, 30 Wis. 507, 509(1872), 
This mle is applicable alike to criminal and civil causes. People v, Zane, 105 111. 661, 66$ 
(1883). Bat a mistake or clerical error in entering the judgmentmay be corrected 90 as 
to make the judgnient conform to what it was intended by the court to be. Harrison V 
State, 10 Mo. ©6, 689 (1847). Sanfoid v. Sanford, 28 Conn. 6, 27 (1859). Moorev. 
Hinnant,9oN. C. 163,166(1884). See Short y. Kellogg, 10 G a. 180, i8a (1851), for dis- 
cussion of^the doctrine of amendments to records andjudtcial pra<^edingB. 

After the term of court at which a judgment is rendered, the sheriff cannot amend a 
defective return of service of the citation, on which a judgment by default was taken. 
Thomason v. Bishop, 34 Tex, 302, 303 (1859). 

See Hyde v. Cnahing, 18 Mo. 359 (1847)- Jenkins v. Long, 23 Ind. 460, 462 (1864). 
Scboonover :>, Reed, 65 Ind. 313, 315 (1879). Knight v. State. 70 Ind. 375, 378 (1880). 
as to rtnnf^ra^unr [Nowforthenj entriesafter thecloseof the tenn at which judgment 
waarendered. See Turner k. Lane's Adm'r, 9 Ldgh. 262, 278*/ itfj,(Va, 1838) for dis- 
cussion as to power of supreme court to allow a rehearing at a snbseqnent tenn upon the 
ground that its decree was founded on a mistake in point of fact 

(i4)Eakinr, Boreer, i Sneed, 417,425 (Tenn. 1853). Beeler i.. Huddleston, 3 Coldw. 
201, 203 (Tenn. 1866). 

( 15) They are of force in this country. Porteoua v. Givens, 2 McCord 48, 51 (S. C. 
1812). 

(16) And now, by stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. 15, every court of record holding plea in civil 
actions, any judge sitting at nisi prius, and any court of oyer and terminer and general 
gaol-delivery in England, etc. and Ireland, if any such court or judge shall see fit to do 
so, ma^ cause the record on which any trial may be pending before any such judge or 
court, in any civil action, or in any indictment or information tor any misdemeanor, 
when any variance shall appear between any matter in writing or in pnnt produced in 
j^vidence, and the recital or setdue forth thereof upon the record, wherein the trial is 
pending, to be forthwith amended in such particular by some officer of the court, on 
payment of snch costs, if any, to the other party as such judge or court shall think rea- 
sonable, and thereupon the trial shall proceed as if no such variance bad appeared; and 
in case such trial shall be had at nisi prius, the order for the amendment shall been- 
dorsed on thefiostea, and returned together with the record; and thereupon the papers, 
rolls, and other records of the court from which such record issued shall be awarded bc- 
cordindy.— Chittv. See statutes 3 & 4 Wm, IV, c. 4a, and 36 & 37 Vict. C. 66. 

('?) [By « — ' "' — *^ '' 



(■7) [By word of mouth.] 
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the opposite party or the court, the pleader instantly acknowledged his error 
and rectified bis plea; which gave occasion to that length of dialogue reported 
in the ancient year-books. So liberal were then the sentiments of the crown 
as well as the judges, that in the statute of Wales, made at Rothelan, 12 
Edw. I., the pleadings are directed to be carried on in that principality, 
' ' sine ca/umpnta verborum, non observala ilia dura coHStietudine , qui cadii a 
syllaba mdi/ a lela causa." {18) The judgments were entered up immediately 
by the clerks and officers of the court; and if any mis-entry was made, it was 
rectified by the minutes, or by the remembrance of the court itself. 

When the treatise by Britton was published, in the name and by authority 
of the king, (probably about the 13 Kdw. I., because the last statutes therein 
referred to are those of Winchester and Westminster the second, ) a check 
seems intended to be given to the unwarrantable practices of some judges, 
who had made false entries on the rolls to cover their own misbehavior, and 
had taken upon them by amendments and rasures to falsify their own records. 
The king therefore declare3,(i) that " although we have granted to 
our justices to *raake record of pleas pleaded before them, yet we [*409 
will not that their own record shall be a warranty for their own 
wrong, nor that they may rase their rolls, nor amend them, nor record 
them contrary to their original enrollment." The whole of which, taken 
together, amounts to this, that a record surreptitiously or erroneously 
made up, to stifle or |>ervert the truth, should not be a sanction for error; 
and that a record, onginally made up according to the truth of the case, 
should not afterwards by an private rasure or amendment be altered to any 
sinister purpose. 

But when afterwards king Edward, on his return from his French domin- 
ions in the seventeenth year of his reign, after upwards of three years' 
absence, found it necessary (or convenient, in order to replenish his exchequer) 
to prosecute his judges for their corruption and other malpractices, the per- 
version of judgments and other manifold errors, (f) occasioned by their erasing 
and altering records, were among the causes assigned for the heavy punish- 
ments inflicted upon almost all the king's justices, even the most able and 
upright, (rf) The severity of which proceedings seems to have 
alarmed the *succeeding judges, that through a fear of being said to [*4io 
do wrong, they hesitated at doing what was right. As it was so 



{h) Brit. pronn. 2.3. Sir HattbewHale (IP. C. BM) undentajkd It Ui hare 

(r) J<iMeuiperTf'1eriint,fHnallUerrBnrunl. Matth. been tlie chtet-jiutlce. Aud certainly bl* offence 
KeO. i,D.iW>. (vhaleTer It wu) wu nothing Teiy itmckNU or 

(li) Among Che oUier Judgu. Sir Ralph Hcngham, dlggreceriil : for lliongb removed Irom the Kins'! 
chlvr-)tut1ce of the KIng'B Bench, is nld U> have Bench at thia time, (tr«ether vlth th« reM oTtbe 
been lined 7000 markg;BlT Adun Stratton, chief- judgo.tweandhlm.abouteleTenyeanaRerwardi, 
baroD of Ibe eichegner, 31,00) matka ; and Thomas one of tbe Juatlcea In eyre for the general peranbu. 

- . . - — isUoQ of the foreW, (Rot perambul. foraC In turri 

Lord., 29 Bdv. 1. m. g,) and the neilyear made 
chief-Justice of the Common Pleat. I AU. 20 Xdv. I, 
m. T, Dugd, Chran. tier. 32J la which oRlce he con- 
tinued tillhls death, lu 2 Edw, II. Oaiuh Edw. II. 
m.J9. Pat. 2 saw. U^. I. m. 9. Dugd. Mi^ Selden, 
pi^. to Uengham. There la an appendix to thla 
tnditlciD, remembered bj liuUce ^uthcoM In the 
reign of queeu Elizabeth (g Init. n. 4 Inat. 2M.) 
that wlthlblj fine of chler-JiuClceHenghamaclock- 
bouae wm built at Weatmlnater, and fLimiahed with 
a clock, to be beaid Into Wenmliigler ball. Upon 
which atory 1 ahall only remark that (whaterer 

„,, „., „, , , early Inatancea may be found of tbe prl Tale exertion 

whtrh waa ae( upon a rery poor man nom IHi. 4fL to of mechanical genliie In coDatrncong boroloKical 
«■. 8if.. forwblcb he waa Oned EDO marka.— a more machlnea) clockacame notlnlo common naeull a 
probable aum (ban TODO. It is true the book calla hundred yeara ollerwarda, about tbe end of the 
the ludge bo paal^ed ftiiAan. and not Stivham; louiteenth cencnry. Etiejidoptdit, Ut. Hortoge, S 
but I And no fudge ot Ihe name of' /imAoih in Dug- Rym. F)td. SK. Derbam*! Ardl. clockmakar, n. 
date'a Seri«, and Sir Edwaid Coke (4 Inst. 9(»)and 



n not being obserrcd, that 
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hazardous to alter a record duly made up, even from compassionate motives, 
(as happened in Hengham's case, which in strictness was certainly inde- 
fensible,) they resolved not to touch a record any more^, but held that even 
IKilpable errors, when enrolled and tbe term at an end, were too sacred to be 
rectified or called in question: and, because Britton had forbidden all crim- 
inal and clandestine alterations, to make a record speak a falsity, they con- 
ceived that tliey might not judicially and publicly amend it, to make it 
agreeable to truth. In Edward the Third's time, indeed, they once ventured 
(upon the certificate of the justice in eyre) to estreat a larger fine than had 
been recorded by the clerk of the court below :(e) but instead of amending 
the clerk's erroneous record, they made a second enrollment of what the 
jtistice had declared ore ienus; and left it to be settled by posterity in which 
of the two rolls that absolute verity resides which every record is said to 
import in itself. (/) And, in the reign of Richard the Second, there are 
instances(^) of their refusing to amend the most palpable errors and mis- 
entries, unless by the authority of parliament. 

To this real suUenness, but affected timidity, of the judges, such a narrow- 
ness of thinking was added, that every slip (even of a syllable or 
*4ii] letter)(A) was now held to be fatal to the ''^leader, and overturned 
his client's cause, (i ) If they durst not, or would not, set right mere 
formal mistakes at any time, upon equitable terms and conditions, they at 
least should have held, that trifling objections were at all times inadmissible, 
and that more solid exceptions in point of form came too late when the merits 
had been tried. They might, through a decent degree of tenderness, have 
excused themselves from amending in criminal, and especially in capital, 
cases. They needed not have granted an amendment, where it would work 
an injustice to either party; or where he could not be put in as good a con- 
dition as if his adversary had made no mistake. And, if it was feared that 
an amendment after trial might subject the jury to an attaint, how easy was 
it to nmke waiving the attaint the condition of allowing the amendment 1(19) 
And yet these were among the absurd reasons alteg^ for never suffering 
amendments at all.(^) 

The precedents then set were afterwards most religiously followed, (/) to 
the great obstruction of justice, and ruin of the suitors: who have formerly 
suffered as much by this scrupulous obstinacy and literal strictness of the 
courts, as they could have done even by their iniquity. After verdicts and 
judgments upon the merits, they were frequently reversed for slips of the 
pen or mis-spellings; and justice was perpetually entangled in a net of mere 
technical jargon. The legislature hath therefore been forced to interpose, by 
no less than twelve statutes, to remedy these opprobrious niceties: and its 
endeavors have been of late so well seconded by judges of a more liberal 
cast, that this unseemly degree of strictness is almost entirely eradicated,(2o) 
and will probably in a few years be no more remembered than the learning 
of essoigns and defaults, or the counterpleas of voucher, are at present.(3i) 

But to return to our writs of error. 
**4io] **If a writ of error be brought to reverse any judgment of an 



LltLUT. a«ei»|eS81. ma merM totim pAieiduii'." ["iDOurlftw.ODBOO 

OTBTturru (be Whole pie*. '*\ 



re roodem pleading!: 

(oj iHSrVcI'Ma" "'"""" ™"~«°~'- oTOiturru 

m ?m. 14 Edw. III. c. c (») ani. 

(0 Iq tboae da^i It wu Mrtctlr (me, whM Rue- \f) B Rep. IH, etc. 
Cl«<ln Hr, IgjurraiuMi) hu homonNuIr applied fo 

J 19) Lisbon V. Lyman, 49 N. H. 553. 598 (1870). Wre («(M— verbally.] 
Eo) Porteoiu v. Givena, 3 HcCord, ^ 51, 51 [5. C. iSaa). King v. Lucey, t 
, 500 (1831). 
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inferior court of record, where the damages are less than ten pounds; or 
if it is brought to reverse the judgment of any superior court after verdict, 
he that brings the writ, or that is plaintiff in error, must (except in some 
peculiar cases) find substantial pledges of prosecution, or bail;(»i) to prevent 
delays by fri\-olous pretences to appeal; and for securing payment of costs 
and damages, which are now payable by the vanquished party in all except 
in a few particular instances, by virtue of the several statutes recited in the 
margin. («)(22) 

A writ of error lies from the inferior courts of record in England into the 
king's bench, (ff) and not into the common pleas. (/)(23) Also from the 
king's bench in Ireland to the king's bench in England.(24) It likewise 
may be brought from the common pleas at Westminster to the king's bench; 
and then from the king's bench the cause is removable to the house of lords. 
From proceedings on the law side of the exchequer a writ of error lies into 
the court of exchequer chamber before the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and 
the judges of the court of king's bench and common pleas;(25) and from 



8, (made perpetual bj; 3 Car, I. c. 4, b. 4, ) to restiHin unnecea- 
, it was provided ' ' that iii the actions therein specified no writ of 
error should be allowed, unless the party bringing the same, with iivo sufficient sureties, 
studl first be bound unto the party for whom the judgment is given, by recognizance to 
ae acknowledged in the seme court, in doable the sum, to be recovered by the former 
judgment, to prosecute the sold writ of error wiui effect, and also to satisfy and pay if 
the said judgment be affirmed or the writ of error nonprossed, all and singular the debts, 
damages, and costs adjudged upon the former judgment, and all costs and damages to be 
awar&d for the delaying of the execution. " And now, by the 6 Geo. IV. c. 06, for fur- 
ther preventing the delays occasioned by frivolous writs of error, it is enacted that upon 
Afi)' judgment hereafter to be given in any of the courts of record at Westminster, in the 
counties palatine, and in the courts of great session in Wales, in any personal action, 
execution shall not be stayed or delayed by any writ of error, or supersedeas thereupon, 
without the special order of the court, or some judge thereof, unless a recognizance, with 
a condition according to the 3 Jac I. c. 8, (above noticed,) lie first acknowledged in the 
same court. After final judgment, and before execution executed, a writ of error is, 
generally speaking, a supMsedeasof execution from the time of its allowance, (i Vent. 
31. I Salk, 311. r T. B. i8o. 2 B. & P. 370. a East, 439. 5 Taunt 204. i Gow. 66. 
I Chitty R. 338, 341. 3 Moore, 80;) hnt it is no supersedeas unless bail in error be put 
in, and notice thereof given within the time limited by the rules of the court, i Dowl. 
" ~ F. 85. And when it is apparent to the Court that a writ of error is brought against 

„ faith, (iT. R. 183. 8 Taunt. 434,} or for the mere purpose of delay, (4 T. R. 436. 

a M. & S. 474, 4^6. I Bar. & Ores. 287, J or it is returnable of a term previous to me 
signing of final jud^ent, (Barnes, 197,) it is not a supersedeas. Tidd, 8th ed. I303. In 
Tidd, 1199, 8th ed. it is said that there must be fifteen days between the teste and return 
of a writ of error, but it was seid in Laidler v. Foster, where there was an interval of 
twelve days only, that there is a distinction between writs of error and those which are 
the commencement of a suit; and the usual course of practice was followed in this case, 
(viz., not to pass over more than one return between the teste and return:) the court 
therefore refused to quash the writ 4 Bar. & Cres. it6. And in another case the court 
of King's Bench held that the court could not quash a writ of error upon a judgment of 
the Common Pleas of Durham, nor award execution upon the judgment of an inferior 
court 4 Dowl. &. Ry. 153.— Ckitty. 

(13) It is not correct that a writ of error docs not lie from an inferior court into the 
court of Common Pleas. There is a modem instance of snch a proceeding in Bower v. 
Wait, T M. & G. 1, in a learned note to which (p. 3, note a.) the opinion in the text is 
com reverted . —Couch. 

(24) This appeal is taken away by 23 Geo. III. c. ai. Since the union, however, a writ 
of error lies from the superior courts in Ireland to the house of lords. Before the union 
with Scotland, a writ of error lay not in this country upon any jui^ment in Scotland; 
but it is since given, by statute 6 Anne, c. 26, s. 13, from the conrt of Exchequer In Scot- 
land, returnable in parliament. And see the 48 Geo. III. c. 151, concerning appeals to 
the house of lords from the conrt of session in Scotland. — CuiTTV. 

(as) The 31 Edw. III. c. la directs that the chancellor and treanirer shall take to their 



& Ry. 85. 
good fait] 
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thence it lies to the house of peers,(26) From proceedings in the king's 
bench, in debt, detinue, covenant, account, case, ejectment, or trespass, 
originally begun therein by bill, (except where the king is party,) it lies to 
the exchequer chamber, before the justices of the common pleas, and barons 
of the exchequer; and from thence also to the house of lords; C^) but where 
the proceedings in the king's bench do not first commence therein by bill, but 

by original writ sued out of chancery, (r) this takes the case out of 
**4ii] the general rule **laid down by the statute; (j) so that the writ of 

error then lies, without any intermediate state of appeal, directly to 
the house of lords, the dernier resort for the ultimate decision of every civil 
action,(27) Bach court of appeal, in their respective stages, may, upon 
hearing tiie matter of law in which the error is assigned, reverse or affirm 
the judgment of the inferior courts; but none of them are final, save only the 
house of peets, to whose judicial decisions all other tribunals must therefore 
submit, and conform their own. And thus much for the reversal or afibm- 
ance of judgments at law by writs in the nature of aiq>eals. (28) 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
OF EXECUTION. 



*4i2] *Ip the regular judgment of the court, after the decision of the suit, 
be not suspended, superseded, or reversed by one or other of the 



]) Stat. IT Elli. c. g. (•) 1 RoU. fUp. 

■) 8m pasett. Carih. ISO. Comb. 



ISO. Comb. 216. 



1 Std. 4». 1 8*UDd. BU. 



o~uiu>iii.e tbe judges of the other conrta, and aulres sages come lour sentbUra, [SntA 
other skillful men as thej Btitill tbialc fit.] But the 20 Car. II. c. 4 has di^>eii9ed with 
the presence of the lord treasurer when the office is vax^nt; and it is the practice for the 
two chief justiceH alone to sit in this court of error, who report their opinion to the 
chancellor, and the judgment is pronounced bv him.— CHrrrv. 
(a6) Gibson v. Rogers, a Ark. 334, 335 (1849). 

(37) But now. by statute I Will, IV. c. 70, and the Common-I^w Procedure Act, 1851, 
error upon any judgment of the Queen's Bench, Common Fleas, or Exchequer must be 
brought in the Exchequer chamber before the judffes, or judges and barons, as the case 
maj be, of the other two courts, whence it again hes to the house of lords. — -Stbwakt. 

[38) In this chapter Sir W. Blackstone has considered only the modes by which a 
judgment may be reversed by writ of error brought in a court of appeal, and has stated 
uiat this can only be done for error in law. There is, however, a proceeding to reverse 
a judgment by writ of error in the same court, where the error compf/.ined M is in fact 
and not in law, and where of course no fault is imputed to the court in pronouncing its 
judgment. This writ is called the writ coram nobts [Before us] or coram vobis, [Brfore 
youj according as the proceedings are in the King's Bench or Common Pleas, because 
the record is stated to remain before us (tbe king) if in the former, and before you {the 
judges) if in the latter, and is not removed to another court. In this proceeding it is 
of course necessary to suggest a new fact upon the record, from which the error in the 
first judgment will appear: thns, supposing the defendant, being an infant, has appeared 
by attorney instead of guardian, it will be necessary to suggest the fact of his infancy of 
which tbe court was not before informed. There is therefore no inconsistency in bring- 
ing this writ of error before the same judges who pronounced the judgment tn the firet 
instance; because they are required to pronounce upon a new state of facts, without 
impeachment of tbe former judgment on the facts as tliey then stood.— Co lb Ri DCS. 

These writs are also used in the United States. Jones v. Pearce, 12 Heisk. iSi, 386 
(Tenn. 1873). By the statute 36 & 37 Vict. c. 66, the high court of chancery of England, 
the conrt of Queen's Bench, the court of Common Pleas at Westminster, the court of 
exchequer, the high court of admiralty, the court of probate, tbe court of divorce and 
matrimonial causes, and the London court of bankruptcy are united, and made to con- 
stitute the supreme court of judicature in England. By the statute 39 and 40 Vict. c. 59, 
an appeal lies to the house of lords from any order or judguient of court of appeal ui 
England of any Scotch or Irish court from which a writ of error lay before tbe passage of 
ttiat act. 
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methods mentioned in the two |ireceding chapters, the next and last step is 
the execution of that judgment; or putting the sentence of the law in force. 
This is performed in different manners, according to the nature of the action 
upon which it is founded, and of the judgment which is had or recovered. 

If the plaintiff recovers in an action r^ or mixed, whereby the seisin or 
possession of land is awarded to him, the writ of execution shall be an habere 
facias seisinam,{i) or writ of seisiti, of a freehold; or an habere facias posses- 
sionemXs) or writ of possession, (a) of a chattel interest.(*) These are writs 
directed to the sheriff of the county, commanding him to give actual posses- 
sion to the plaintiff of the laud so recovered : in the execution of which the 
sheriff may take with him the posse comitatus, or power of the county; and 
may justify breaking open doors, if the possession be not quietly delivered. 
But, if it be peaceably yielded up, the delivery of a twig, a turf, or the ring 
of the door, in the name of seisin, is sufficient execution of the writ. Upon 
a presentation to a benefice recovered in a quare impeditXi') or assize 
Qi darrein pr€sentment,(js^ *the execution is by a writ de cUrico admit- \^^\y 
fe«rfo,( 5) (Erected, not to the sheriff, but to the bishop or archbish<n), 
and requiring him to admit and institute the clerk of the plaintiff. (6) 

In o&er actions, where the judgment is that something in special be done 
or rendered by the defendant, then, in order to compel him so to do, and to 
see the judgment executed, a special writ of execution issues to the sheriff 
according to the nature of the case. As, upon an assize of nuisanre, or guod 
permiflat prostemereXl^ where one part of the judgment is 7»ci/nocwm<mi^m 
amoveatur,{&) a writ goes to the sheriff to abate it at the charge of the party, 
which likewise issues even in case of an indictment. (f) (9) Upon a replevin, 
the writ of execution is the writ de reiomo kabe7tdo:{d){io) and, if the dis- 
tress be eloigned, the defendant shall have a capias invntkernam:{e')(^i\') but 
on the plaintiff's tendering the damages and submitting to a fine, the process 
in withernam shall be stayed. (/ ) In detinue, alter judgment, the plaintiff 
shall have a distringas, to compel the defendant to driver the goods, by 
repeateddistressesof his chatteIs:(^)or else ascirefacias{i2) against any third 
person in whose hands they may happen to be, to show cause why they 
should not be delivered: and if the defendant still continues obstinate, then 
(if the judgment hath been by default or on demurrer) the sheriff shall sum- 
mon an inquest to ascertain tiie value of the goods, and the plaintiff's dam- 
ages; which (being either so assessed, or by the verdict incase of an issue)(A) 
shall be levied on the person or goods of the defendant. So that, after all, 

ij Apend.^NoJI. {4. ((1 Bee l««»,l**- 

Wi Bro. 



1, L. <70. 
J uomo. 10. 



I [That yon give him seifflii.l 
>) [That jou give him poMemon.] 
,ji 'Wherefore he impedes.] 
{a) 'The last presentment.] 
m On admitting the clerk.] 

(6) The writ recites the judgment of the court and orden him to admit a fit petaou to 
the rectorj and pariah church at the presentatioti of the plaintiff; and if upon uiis order 
he refuse to admit accordingly, the patron may sue the bishop In a fMttvMOfin^mui/fWhj 
he does not admit him], and recover ample satisfaction in damages. 3 Selw. Prac. 330. 

— C BITTY. 

(7) [That he permit to put down.] 
18) [That he abate the nuisance.] 

(9) That is, if it be stated in the indictment that the nuisance is still existing. If H 
does not ain>ear in the indictment that the nuisance ws« then in existence, it woa ld be 
absurd to give judgment to abate a nuisance which does not exist 8T. R. 144.— CHIlTir. 



3) 



.-jj [To have returned.] 

(II) [That you take in withernam.] 

(13) [That yon cause to know.] 
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m replevin and detinue, (the only actions for recovering the specific posses- 
sion of personal chattels,) if the wrong-doer be very perverse, he cannot be 
compelled to a restitution of the identical thing taken or detained; but he 
stiU has his election, to deliver the goods, or their valtte:(i) an imperfection 
in the law, that results from the nature of personal property, which is easily 
concealed or conveyed out of the reach of justice, and not always amenable 

to the magistrate. 
•414] *Executions in actions where money only is recovered, as a debt 

or damages, (and not any specific chattel,) are of five sorts: either 
gainst the body of the defendant; or against his goods and chattds; or 
against his goods and the profits of his lands; or against his goods and the 
possession of his lands; or against all three, his body, lands, and goods. 

I . The first of these species of execution is by writ of capias ad satis/acien- 
ihim;i^j)(^\$) which addition distinguishes it from the former capias ad 
respondendum X^^ which Ues to compel an appearance at the beginning of a 
suit. And, properly speaking, this cannot be sued out against any but such 
as were liaUe to be taken upon the former captas.ijc) The intent of it is, to 
imprison the body of the debtor till satisfaction be made for the debt, costs, 
and damages; it therefore doth not lie against any privileged persons, peers, 
or memb^ of parliament, nor against executors or administrators, nor 
gainst such other persons as could not be originally held to bail. And Sir 
Bdward Coke also gives us a singular instance, (/) where a defendant in 14 
Sdw. Ill . was dischai^ed from a capias, because he was of so advanced an age 
guod panam impristmamenti sudtre mm potest. (15) If an action be brought 
against a husband and wife for the debt of the wife, when sole, and the plaintiff 
recovers judgment, the aipirn shall issue to take both husband and wife in 
*xecution:(»») but. if the action was originally brought against herself, 
when sole, and pending the suit she marries, tiie capias shsJl be awarded 
against her only, and not against her husband. (r) Yet, if judgment be 
recovered against a husband and wife for the contract, nay, even for the 
personal misbehavior (0) of the wife during her coverture, the capias shall 
issue against the husband only: whidi is one of the many great privileges of 

English wives.(i6) 
*4'5] *The writ of aipias ad satisfaciendum is an executicm (rf the 

highest nature inasmuch as it deprives a man of his liberty, till be 



is 



CTO.CU. fiU. 



iI3] [That yon take to satisfy.] 
14) fThat vou take to answer. J 
15] [That he U not able to ::naet^ the punishment of imprisonment.] 
16) There are many cases ^ which the defendant may be taken in execution after 
jndgmeDt, thouKb he could nit be arrested at the commencement of the suit; but it is an 
universal rule that whenever l capitis is allowed on mesne process before judgment, it 
may be bad upon the judgmei t itself. 3 Salk. 9g6. 3 Co. ii. It lies against peers, or 
tnembers of parliament, upon 1 statute merchant, or staple, or recognizance in nature 
thereof. 2 Leon. 173. i Crcnp. 345. ^ot, by 57 Geo. Ill, c. 99, s. 47, no penalty or 
costs Incurred by any spiritual f^rson, by reason of oon-reddence on his benefice, shall 
■ be levied by execution against his body, whilst he holds the same or any other benefice, 
out of which the same can be levied by sequestration within the term of three yeara. An 
infant seems liable to this process, a Stra. 1317; see id. 708, i B. & P. 480. Husband 
and wife may be taken in execution in an action against both, and she shall not be dis- 
charged unless it appear she has no separate property out of which the demand can be 
Bktisfied, (T. 1 Geo. IV. C. P. ; see s B. & A. 759,) or that there is fraud and collusion 
between the plaintiff and her husband to keep her in prison. 2 Stra. 1167, 1237. 1 Wila. 
149. 2 Bla. k. 720. Volunteer soldiers and seamen arc protected by several statutes 
ftom being taken in execution nnlees the original debt, in Uie case of soldiers, amounted 
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makes the satisfaction awarded; and therefore, when a man is once taken in 
execution upon this writ, no other process can be stted out against his landa 
or goods. (17) Only, by statute 21 Jac. I. c. 34, if the defendant dies while 
charged in execution upon this writ, the plaintiff may, after his death, sue 
out a new execution against bis lands, goods, or diattels. The writ is 
directed to the sheriff, commanding him to take the body of the defendant 
and have him at Westminster on a day therein named, to make the plaintiff 
satisfaction for his demand. And, if he does not then make satisfaction, he 
must remain in custody till he does. This writ may be sued out, as may all 
other executory process, for costs, against a plaintiff as well as a defendant, 
when judgment is had against him. 

When a defendant is once in custody upon this process, he is to be kept in 
arcla et salva custodia:{ii) and if he be afterwards seen at large, it is an 
escape; and the plaintiff may have an action thereupon against the sheriff for 
his whole debt. For though, upon arrests, and what is called mesne process, 
being such as intervenes between the commencement and end of a suit, (/) 
the sheriff, till the statute S & 9 W. Ill, c. 37, might have indulged the 
defendant as he pleased, so as he produced him in court to answer the 
plaintiff at the return of the writ; yet, upon a taking in execution, he could 
never give any indulgence; for, in that case, confinement is the whole of the 
debtor's punishment, and of the satisfaction made to the creditor.(i9) 
Escapes are either voluntary, or negligent. Voluntary are such as are by 
the express consent of the keeper; after which he never can retake his 
prisoner again, (;) (though the plaintiff may retake him at any time,)(r) 
but the sheriff must answer for the debt. Negligent escapes are where the 
prisoner escapes without his keeper's knowledge or consent; and then 
upon fresh pursuit the defendant may *be retaken, and the sheriff [^416 
shall be excused, if he has him again before any action brought 
against himself for the escape, (i) A rescue of a prisoner in execution, eithn 
going to gaol or in gaol, or a breach of prison, will not excuse the sheriff 
from being guilty of and answering for the escape; for he ought to have 
sufGcient force to keep him, since he may command the power of the 
county. (/) But by statute 32 Geo. II. c, 28, if a defendant charged in 
execution for any debt not exceeding 100/, will surrender all his efiects to his 
creditors, (except his apparel, bedding, and tools of his trade, not amounting 
in the whole to the value of 10/.,) and will make oath of his punctual com- 
pliance with the statute, the prisoner may be discharged,(2o) unless the 

(p) See psKG 279, (») F. N. B. ISO. 

X<l\ 3 RepTS2. 1 Hd. 390. )() Cio. J*e. AVi, 

(r) SUt.S«BW.ni.c.IT. 

to 20/., or in the due of seanieti the debt and costs, etc., are of that amount, and that the 
debt was contracted when the defendant did not bdong to any ship in his majes^'s 
service. See II East, 3j. Nor can parties be taken in ezecntion at the time or place 
when and where they are privileged from arrest Tidd, 1065, 1066, 1067. — ChiTTY. 

See statute 32 & 33 Vict. c. 60, for further changes in the law on this subject. 

fl7j Snead v. M'Caull, li Hew. 407, 416 {U. a 1851). 

(18) [In close and safe castody.] 

(19] But execution by imprisonment is considered so far a satisfaction of the debt, that 
if the creditor release the debtor from confinement he cannot afterwards have recourse 
to any other remedy, though the discharge be on terms which are not afterwards com- 
jdied with, (4 Bnrr. 2483. 6 T, R. 526. 7 ib, 420;) or upon giving a fresh securitv which 
afterwards becomes ineffectual, (I T. R. 557;) the execution being considered fMCUi/ [As to] 
the defendant as a satisfaction of the debt Hob. 59. But the plaintiff may take out 
execution gainst other persons liable to the same debt or damans. Ib.; and see 5 Taunt 
614. I Harefa. 350, S. C. If, however, the plaintiff consent to discharge the only one of 
several defendants taken on a joint capias, he cannot afterwards retake either him or take 
my of the other defendants. 6 T. R. 535.— Chitty, 

(2o) In Uaine, where a debtor waa arrested in accordance with the provinons of law, 
•BO, while in cnstody, filed his voluntary petition in insolvency, he was not theteby 
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creditor insists on detaining him; in which case he shall allow him 2s. 4^. 
per week, to be paid on the first day of every week, and on failure of regular 
payment the prisoner shall be discharged,(2i) Yet the creditor may at any 
Allure time have execution against the lands and goods of such defendant, 
though never more against his person. (23) And, on the other hand, the 
creditors may, as in case of bankruptcy, compel (under pain of transportation 
for seven years) such debtor charged in execution for any debt under 100/. 
to make a discovery and surrender of all his effects for their benefit, where- 
upon he is also entitled to the like discharge of his person.(23) 

entitled to be released from aireat The provision of the insolvent act of 187S (R. S. c. 
TO, j 51), that "no debtor against whom a warrant of insolvency has been issued ihall be 
liable to arrest on mesne process, etc.," did not apply in such a case. Hussey v. Don- 
forth, 77 Me. 17, 20(1884). 

(21) The statutes of Massachusetts allowed tbe debtor to obtain his discharge by taking 
the poor debtor's oath, unless he had been guilty of some fraod or wutefnl misuse of h& 
property. Stockwell v. Silloway, 100 Mass. 387, 397 (1868). 

{23) "the statute mentioned in the text is that which is commonlj; known by the appel- 
lation of the Lords' Act, from the circumstances of its originating in the upper house of 
parliament. By the 33 Geo. III. c 5, made perpetual by 39 Geo. III. c. 50, tbe regula- 
tions of the former act are extended to debts amounting to 300/. And by other statutes, 
(see Tidd, 379,} persons in custody for contempt by the non-payment of money or costs 



. . . . __ _f pnsoners It , ^ _ 

Jam action is not entitled to the benefit of the lords' act, (3 Burr. 133a. i Bla. R. 373;) 

a defendant in custody under a writ de excotinnunicata capiendo [For taldng the 

wimunicated] , for contumacy iu not paying a sum for alimony, and also for costs in 

tbe ecclesiastical court. 1 1 Sast, 331 . When the prisoner is charged in execution above 



twenty miles from Westminster ball, or the court out of which the execution issued, he 
nmst DC brongbt up to the next assizes, or, by 5a Geo. III. c. 34, before the justices at 
quarter Bearions, to be examined and discharged. The application is directed to be made 
oj_ the prisoner before the end of the first term after his arrest; but ignorance or mistake 
■will excuse a delay beyond that period. When the debt recovered does not exceed 20A, 
exclusive of costs, the 48 Geo. III^ c. 133 provides for the dischaige of the debtor's person 
after he has lain in prison twelve mouths. But, this statute beine confined to persons in 
execution upon a judgment, it has been holden that one in custody on an attachment for 
non-payment of a sum under 30/. found due upon an award made a rule of court is not 
entitled to his discharge under it. 10 Bast, 40S. 2 B. & A. 61. 

The I Geo. IV. c. 119 established a new court of record, called the Court for tbe Relief 
of Insolvent Debtots, which is held twice a week in London thronghout the year, with 
a short vacation in the summer, and by tbe 5 Geo. IV. c. 16 it is provided that the judges 
of this court, who are four in number, shall make three circuits in the year for the dis- 
chaige of insolvents. A prisoner discharged under these acts becomes personally free, 
having first delivered a scliedule on oath of all bis debts, etc. , and assigned all his pro- 
perty in possession or expectancy for the benefit of his creditors, to whose demands all 
property which he may afterwards acquire is made liable. If upon his examination it 
appear that he has been guilty of bad practices or fraud, in contracting debts, or have 
apposed a vexations defence to any action brought against him for the recovery of any 
debt, concealed credits, or debts, given a voluntary preference to any creditor, or mode 
away with his property, or his imprisonment be for damages recovered in an action of 
crim. con., seduction, or malicious injury, or does not answer satisfactorily to the court, 
he may be sent back to prison for two or three years, at the discretion of the court A 
fraudulent concealment d[ property in his schedule subjects him to the additional punish- 
ment of hard labor. If a voluntary preference be given by him within three months 
before filing his petition for discharge, it is void.^CHiTTv. 

(23) The creditors who can comp^ the surrender of tbe debtor's efiects, and who are to 
have the benefit of it, are only those who have charged him in execution. This statute — 
the 32 Geo. II. c. 28— is generally called the lords' act. By tbe a6 Geo. III. c. 44, 'he 
provisions of it were extended to tool., and by the 33 Geo. Ill, c. 5, they have been still 
further enlarged to yxU. By the 37 Geo. III. c. 85, one creditor shall agree in writing, 
in order to detain such a deStor, to make him a weekly allowance of ys. 6rf.; and where 
two or more shall agree to detain him, they shall' pay him what the court shall direct, 
not exceeding as. a week each. See the clauses of the act in 1 Bum, tit. Gaol. The 
prisoner shall never afterwards be liable to be arrested on any action for the same debt, 
unless convicted of periury. But a prisoner to have the benefit of this act must jpetitioB 
the court from which the process issued upon which he shall be in custody, before the 
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If a capias ad saHsfaciendum{2\) is sued out, and a ntm est mvenfus(2S) 
is returned thereon, the plaintiff may sue out a process against the bail, if 
any were given: who, we may remember, stipulated in this triple alternative, 
that the defendant should, if condemned in the suit, satisfy the plaintiff his 
debt and costs; or that he should surrender himself a prisoner; or, that they 
would pay it for him: as therefore the two former branches of the alternative 
are neither of them complied with, the latter must immediately take place, (w) 
In order to whidi, a writ of sct're /acias(26') may be sued out against the 
bail, commanding them to show cause why the plaintiff should not 
have execution against them for his *debt and damages: and on such [*4i7 
writ, if they show no 5uffici«it cause, or the defendant does not 
surrender himself on the day of the return, or of showing cause, (for after- 
wards is not sufficient,) the plaintiff may have judgment against the t^l, 
and take out a writ of capias ad satisfaciendum, or other process of execution 
against them. (27) 

2. The next species of execution is against the goods and chattels of the 
defendant, and is called a writ oi fieri facias, (w)i^^) fro™ t^ie words in it 
where the sheriff is commanded, quod fieri facial de bonis, that he cause to 
be made of the goods and chattels of the defendant the sum or debt re- 
covered. (29) This lies as well against privileged persons, peers, etc., as other 
common persons; and against executors or administrators with regard to the 
goods of the deceased. The sheriff may not break open any outer doors, (x) 
(30) to execute either this or the former writ, but must enter peaceably; and 
may then break open any inner door, belonging to the defendant, in order 
to take the goods.(_j')(3i) And he may sell the goods and chattels (even 
an estate for years, which is the chattel real) (^)(32) of the defendant, till 






(V) Film. £< 
MBBep.n 



end of the first term after be is mrreated, nnleaa he afterwarda gliowa hia neglect arose 
from ignorance or mistake, — CHXiSTiAir. 

Attliouf;h the prisoner cannot avail himself of the benefit of the lords' act if bis debts 
exceed yxd., yet he is liable to the compulson' ctatMeupon any debt within that amount, 
whatever may be the amonnt of all his debts for which he is in execution. 5 B. & A. 537. 

Tbe judges of King's Bench have dedded that an insolvent brought up under tfae 
compulsory clause in the lords' act is not bound to answer qnestions as to the disposition 
of his property during his imprisonment, but merely as to the amount and condition of 
it at tbe bme of makmg hia schedule; and that tbe form of the oath'muat be altered con- 
formably with this construction of the statnte. Pet Holroyd, J., in re. Askew, 14th 
Nov. 1825.— CHrrTY. 

(34) Vide supra, p. 414. 

135) [He is not forthcoming.] 

(26) Vide supra, p. 413. 

(37) In scire facias against bail, where no plea has been filed, jn^;ment may be ten- 
dered upon motion, without the interrention of a inry. Reed v. Snllivtui, T Kelly, Mp, 
394 (Ga. 1846). Bnt the undertaking of the bail does not subject them ta ezccntioo 
against the body in the Common Fteos.— ChtTTy. 

(38) [That jon caose to be made.] 

(39) If, upon a judgment in tort against two or more, execution be levied for the whole 
damages upon one only, (1 Camp. 343,) that one cannot recover a mdiety against the 
other forbiH contribution; but he may maintain an action for the moiety, if the original 
action were founded upon contract. 8 T. R. 186, See also a Camp. 452,— Chitty. 

(30) Alderwn on Jnd. Write and Proc. 489, 490. 

(31) Tbia is believed to be true of all civil procesa. Snydacker v. Broese, 51 111. 357, 
360 {1869). 

(33) A leasehold interest might be sold as a chattel at common law. But the teased 
lands and water power of the state of Ohio, npon the canals and rivers, are not snb}ect 
to judgment liena. Buckingham's Bx'rs v. Reeve, i9GTisw. 399, 405 (1850). 
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he has raised enough to satisfy the judgment, and costs:(33) first paying the 
landlord of the premises, upon which the goods are found, the arrears of 
rent then due, not exceeding one year's rent in the whole.(ffl)(34) If part 
only of the debt be levied on a fieri /adas(^^$) the plaintiff may have a capias 
ad satisfaciendum for the residue, (b) 

3. A third species of execution is by writ of levari facias;{2fi) which a^cts 
a man's goods and \iieprq/ils of his lands, by commanding the sherifE to levy 
the plaintiff's debt on the lands and goods of the defendant; whereby the 

sheriff may seize all his goods, and receive the rents and profits of his 
*4i8] lands, till satisfaction be made to the plaintiff. Cc)(37) Little use *is 

now made of this writ; the remedy by elegit, which takes possession 
of the lands themselves, being much more effectual. But of this species is a 
writ of execution proper only to ecclesiastics; which is given when Uie sheriff, 
upon a common writ of execution sued, leturns that the defendant is a bene- 
ficed cleric, not having any lay fee. In this case a writ goes to the bishop 
of the diocese, in the nature of a levati or fieri facias, {d%i^^ to levy the 
debt and damage de bonis ecdesiasticis, ( 39) which are not to be touched by la? 
hands: and thereupon the bishop sends ont a sequestration of the profits of the 
derk's benefice, directed to the church-wardens, to collect the same and pay 
them to the plaintiff, till the full sum be raised. (<) 

4. The fourth species of execution is by the writ of eUgit;{^^ which is a 
judicial writ given by the statute Westm. 2, 13 Edw. I. c. 18, either upon a 

>t 8 Anne, c 11. 



(J3) And, by ft late sUtute,— viz., « Geo. in. c. 46,— to satiafy alao the coete of the 
wnt of execution, together with the £etl£F's fees, poundage, etc. But the statute does 
not extend to give the like costs, fees, poundages, etc. to the defendant But qtiwy 
wtiether "ezpensesof execution" include ezpensea of levying? Ramsev f, Tnfinetl, 9 
J. B. Moore, 435.— Chittv. 

(M) The statute enacts that such payment shall be made out of the proceeds, provided 
the sherifiF have notice of the landlord's claim at any time while the goods or the pro- 
ceeds remain in hia hands. See Arnilt v. Garnett, 3 B. & A. 440, In iMs case the goods 
had been removed from the premiaea previously to the notice. And where the sHeriff 
takes com in the blade under t.Ji./a., and sells it before the rent is due, he is not liable 
to account to the landlord for rent accruing subsequent to the levy and sale, although he 
have given notice, and though the com be not removed from the premises until long 
afterwards. GwiUiam v. Barker, i Price, 274. And where the sheriff knows the fact of 
the atrear of rent, no other specific notice is needftit to bind him, (Andrews v. Dizon, 3 
B. & A. 645;) and. sembU, he need not set about finding out what rent is dne. Smith v. 
Russel, 3 Taunt 400, And the sheriff Is bound only as to the rent actuall; due at the 
time of the taking, and not such rent as shall have accrued dne whilst he is in possession. 
Hoskins v. Knight, and Bassett v. Same, i M. & S. 245. — Chittv. 

(35) Br Stat I & J Vict c. no, s, ti, the effect of a writ of fieri facias is also much 
extended. The sheriff may now seize and take any money or bank-notes, cheques, bills 
«)f exchange, promissory-notes, bonds, specialties, or other securities for mouey belong- 
ing to the person against whose effects such fieri facias is sued out, and may pay the 
money or bank-notes to the execution-creditor, and sue for the amount secured by the 
IhUs of exchange and other securities. The same statute, extended by stal. 3 & 4 Vict. c. 
83, it may here be mentioned, provided a means by which stock in the public funds and 
stock or shares in public companies, standinginthenameof the debtor or of any person in 
trust for him, or in which the debtor has an interest, whether in possession, reversion, or 
remainder, vested or contingent, may be charged with the payment of the amount for 
which judgment shall have been recovered. Such stock or shares may be charged by 
order of a judge, which order may be made in the first instance «^ /art*, and, on notice 
*o the bank or company, shall operate as a distringas. — STSwakt. 



(36) [That you cause to be levied.] 
(37)I.loyd p. "•—•-■ ' --' '^ 
Hans, f 6 (a ed.). 
'-■i) Vide 



Wyckoff, 6 Hals. (N. J. Law) iiS, 330 (1830]. i Freeman on Bzccn- 



39) [Of ecdesiutical gooda.] 

'-[e hath choaen.j ]>ake's Law of Contracts, 135 {3 ed.). 
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judgment for a debt, or damages, or upon the forfeiture of a recognizance 
taken in the Icing's court.(4t) By the common law a mas could only have 
satisfaction of goods, chattels, and the present profits of lands, by the two 
last- mentioned writs oi Jieri facias, or levari ftidas; bui not the possession of 
the lands themselves; whidi was a natural consequence of the feodal pria- 
ciples, which prohibited the alienation, and of course the encumbering, of 
the fief with the debts of the owner. (42) And, when the restriction of 
alienation began to wear away, the consequence still continued; and no 
creditor could take the possession of lands, but only levy the growing profits: 
so that, if the defendant aUened his lands, the plaintiff was ousted of his 
remedy. The statute therefore granted this writ, (called an elegit, because 
it is in the choice or election of the plaintiff whether he will sue out this writ 
or one of the former, ) by which the defendant's goods and diattels are not 
sold, but only appraised^ and all of them (except oxen and beasts of the 
plough) are delivered to the plaintiff, at such reasonable appraisement and 
price, in part of satis&ction of his debt. If the goods are not suffi- 
cient, then the moiety or *one half of his freehold lands, which he [*4i9 
had at the time of the judgment given, (_/) whether held in his own 
name, or by any other in trust for him,(^)(4;)) are also to be delivered to the 
plaintiff; to hold, till out of the rents and profits thereof the debt be levied, 
or till the defendant's interest be expired; as till the death of the defendant, 
if he be tenant for life or iutail.(44) During this period th^plaintiff is called 
tenant by elegit, of whom we spoke in a former part of these commentaries. (A) 

i^) Stat. 2> Car. O. c. S. 



(A) Book li. Ch. 10. 



(4i)SUtcf. Stont. 6Hala, (N.J. Law) 362, 368(1830). 

(43) People V. HMkins, 7 Wend. 463, 466 (N. Y. 1831 ). Coz'a Adm'r v. Wood, 10 Ind. 
H. 6a (1863). 

(43) The words in the statute referred to (39 Car. n. C 3) are o/ M« time of Ike Utid 
exavlion stied, and refer to the seirin of the trustee; therefore, if the trustee has ooo- 
vejed the lands before execution sued, thou^ he was seised in trust for the defendant 
at the time of the judgment, the lands cannot be taken in execution. Com. Rep, JI7. — 
Chittv. 

(44) Calhoun i 

(oa (Ind. 1835). 

Adverse Possessian, 176 (1871). Newell on Ejectmeat, i ^. p. 84 (1S93), 

And the sheriff is not bound to deliver a moiety of eadi paiticniar tenement and farm, 
but onl7 certain tenements, etc making in value a moiety of the whole. Doe d. Taylor 
V. Earl of Abii^on, t Dong. 473> He should return Oiat he had delivered an equal 
moiety of the premises, and should set it out by metes and bounds, or the return ia void. 
Fenny d. Masters v. Durrent, i B. & A. 40. And where the sheriff delivered one moiety, 
npon a second elegit, the other waa hdd to be wholly void. Morris v. Jonea, 3 D, & R. 
603. 3 B. & C. 33a, S. C. 

It has l>een considered in practice that although the sheriff might deliver the m<Hetr 
to the plaintiff in elegil, yet that ejectment was necessary to complete his title; but, 
semble, that entry is ^od under the writ Rogers v. Pitcher, 6 Taunt, aca. 

An examined copy of the judgment-roll, containing the award of the el^it, is evidence 
of the plaintiff's title; and, in action for use and occupation against the tenant, the pn^ 
duction of a copy of the eleeil and of the inquisition thereunder is unneceaaary. Runs- 
bottom v. Buckhurst, 3 M. & S. 565. 

The defendant, in the writ of elegil, may, on motion, obtain a reference to the master 
to take an account of rents, etc. receiwd by the plaintiff; and if it appears that the debt 
and costs have been satisfied, possession will be restored. Price v. Varney, 5 D. & R. 
6ia. 3 B. & C. 753, S. C.—Chitty. 

The effect of the proceeding under the writ is to give the creditor a legal title which 
he may enforce at law by ejectment Robnt v. Hodges, i C. E. Green (N. J. Bq. ) 199, 
304 (im). In a creditor's suit, by a bond creditor, independently of any statutory pro- 
vision, the personal estate was always first applied, as far aa it would go, to save the 
realty; and the statute making lands liable to be taken in execution and sold for the 
payment of debts, has made no alteration as to any creditor in that respect. Tcssier v. 
Wise, 3 Bland. 38 (Hd. 1830}. 
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We there observed that till this statute, by the andent common law, lands 
were not liable to be charged with, or seised for, debts; because by these 
means the connection between lord and tenant might be destroyed, fraudtilent 
alienations might be made, and the services be transferred to be performed 
by a stranger; provided the tenant incurred a large debt, sufficient to cover 
the land. And therefore, even by this statute, only one half was, and now 
is, subject to execution; that out of the remainder sufQcient might be left for 
the lord to distrain upon for his services. And upon the same feodal prin- 
ciple, copyhold lands are at this day not liable to be taken in execution upon 
a judgment, (i) (45) But, in case of a debt to the king, it appears by mag^ta 
carta, c. S, that it was allowed by the common law for him to take possession 
of the lands till the debt was paid. For he, being the grand superior and 
ultimate proprietor of all landed estates, might seise the lands into his own 
hands, if any thing was owing from the va^al; and could not be said to be 
defrauded of his services, when the ouster of the vassal proceeded from his 
own command. This execution, or seising of lands by elegit, is of so high 
a nature, that after it the body of the defendant cannot be taken: but if 
execution can only be had of the goods, because there are no lands, and such 
goods are not sufficient to pay the debt, a capias ad satisfaciendumi^afy) may 
then be had after the elegit; for such elegit is in this case no more in efFect 
than a, fieri facias Xj ^{a1) So t^^t body and goods may be taken in execu- 
tion, or land and goods; but not body and land too, upon any judgment 
between subject and subject in the course of the common law. But, 

5. Upon some prosecutions given by statute; as in the case of recog- 
*43o] nizances or debts acknowledged on statutes merchant, or "'statutes 
staple, (pursuant to the statutes 13 Edw. I. de mercatoribus, and 27 
£dw. III. c. 9;) upon forieiture of these, the body, lands, and goods may 
ail be taken at once in execution to compel the payment of the debt. The 
process hereon is usually called an extent, or extendi facias, because the 
sheriff is to cause the lands, etc., to be appraised to their full extended value 
before he delivers them to the plaintiff, that it may be certainly known how 
soon the debt will be satisfied. (^) And by statute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 39, all 
obligations made to the king shall have the same force and of consequence 
the same remedy to recover them as a statute staple; though, indeed, before 
this statute the king was entitled to sue out execution against the body, 
lands, and goods of his accountant or debtor. (/) (48) And his debt shall, in 

H) I Rrt). Abt. 8S8. (W P. N. B. IM. 

) fl Hob. EB. (1) 8 Rep. 11. 

(45) By the sUUite I & 3 Vict c. no, a great alteratioD has been made in the law in 
this respecL By s. 11, the Bheriff is empowered to deliver unto the judgmeiit.Greditor 
all laoaa, tenetnenta, and heredttaments, including those of copyhold or customary tennre, 
which the person against whom execution is so sued out, or any person in trust for him, 
shall have been seised or possessed of at the time of entering up the judgment, or over 
which the judgment-debtor at the time has, or at any time afterwards shall have, a dis- 
posing power capable of being exercised for his own benefit. — STSWarT. 

In tins country lands have always been subject to sale on execution for tbe payment of 
the debts of the owner. Dewit v. Osbom, 5 Ohio, 480, 483 (1632). And lands descended 
to the heira are liable for the debts of the ancestor. Boone's Lew of Real Property, J 
a75, pp. 311, 313 (1883). As to this liability in Rhode Island, see Hopkins v. I^dd, 11 
R. I. 379 (1879). The taomeriead exemption in this country generally is not in denta- 
tion of the common law, but it is rather the limitation and exclusion of that exemption 
which is not in accordance with the common law. Riggs v. Sterling, 60 Mich. 643, 648 
(i8S6). 

(46) Vide supra, p. 414. 

(47) yide sufra, p. 417, 

(48) The writ in aid was formerly grossly abused; the kill's name often became an 
engine of great fraud or oppression, — to remedy which stftt. 57 Geo. III. c. 117 was passed. 
The abuse to which I have advertel was this: not only any person indebted or likely to 
be indebted to the crown on specialty or record, bnt any one so indebted in part, or by 
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suing out execution, be preferred to that of any other creditor who hath not 
obtained judgment before the king commenced his suit, (m) The Icing's 
judgment also affects all lands which the king's debtor hath at or after the 
time of contracting his debt, or which any of his ofBcers mentioned in the 
statute 13 Eliz. c. 4 hath at or after the time of his entering on the office; so 
that, if such officer of the crown aliens for a valuable consideration, the land 
shall be liable to the king's debt even in the hands of a bona fide purchaser; 
though the debt due to the king was contracted by the vendor many years 
after the alienation. (n) Whereas, judgment between subject and subject 
related, even at common law, no further back than the first day of the term 
in which they were recovered, in respect of the lands of the debtor, and did 
not bind his goods and chattels but from the date of the writ of execution; 
and now, by the statute of frauds, 29 Car. II. c. 3, the judgment 
shall not bind the land in the .hands of a bona *fide purchaser, but (^421 
only from the day of actually signing the same; which is directed by 
the statute to be punctually entered on the record: nor shall the writ of exe- 
cution bind the goods in the hands of a stranger or the purchaser, (o) but only 
from the actual delivery of the writ to the sheriff or other officer, who is 
therefore ordered to endorse on the back of it the day of his receiving the 
same. 

These are the methods which the law of England has pointed out for the 
execution of judgments: and when the plaintiff's demand is satisfied, either 
by the voluntary payment of the defendant or by this compulsory process or 
otherwise, satisfaction ought to be entered on the record, that the defendant 
may not be liable to be hereafter harassed a second time on the same account. 
But all these writs of execution must be sued out within a year and a day 
after the judgment is entered; otherwise the court oaafH-oAtA prima facie that 
the judgment is satisfied and extinct: yet, however, it will grant a writ of 
icire facias, in pursuance of statute Westm. 3, 13 Edw. I. c. 45, for the 
defendant to show cause why the judgment should not be revived, and 
execution had against him; to which the defendant may plead such matter as 
he has to allege in order to show why process of execution should not be 
issued;(49) or the plaintiff may still bring an action of debt, founded <m this 
dormant judgment, which was the only method (rf revival allowed by the 
common law.C/)(5o) 

(w) Stat SS Hen. VII. c. S9, 1 1\. <«) Skin. 387. 

j*) 10 Bep. M, U. (i>) Co. Utt. 290. 

simple contract only, migbt obtain the extent in aid to b« iasaed in hia Ibtot. The 
instant that the wnt issued, all the property of the debtor became liable to Oie extent 
at the suit of the crown; and thns his creditors were deprived of participation in such 
property, the whole perhaps being absorbed by the alleged crown-debtor. But the statute 
mentioned above limits the issuing of this wnt to cases where a debt shall be actuaU^' due 
to and previously demanded on the part of the crown. Before the statute, it was su^dent 
that the party suggested the existence of the debt to entitle him to sue out the writ and 
to the money levied thereon; but now the writ cannot be issued unless the snm actually 
due to his majesty be stated and specified in the fiat endorsed thereon; and, when levied, 
the sheriff is to pay the amount over to his majesty's use. Any overplus is to be paid 
into court, subject to its disposition on summary application. The expectation of prefer- 
ence fonnerly capable of being reali»d is by the statute, therefore, in a great degree 
defeated. — Chitty, 

(49) Haunon v. Dedrick, 3 Barb. ii3, 194, 195 (N. Y. 1848). 

(50) But the writ of scire facias for the ordinary purpose of reviving a judgment, now 
called a " writ of reviver," is retained. During the lives of the parties to a judgment; 
or those of them, during whose lives execution may at present issue within a year and a 
day without a scire /actas; and within six years from the recovery of the judgment, exe- 
cution may now, however, issue without revival of the judgment. Com, Law Proc, Act, 
1853, a. uS,— Stkwart. The common law rules on this subject have been changed by 
statutory enactments in a majority of the United States, See little v. Little, j Vbi. arj, 
338 11838). Gilbert v. Stockman, 81 Wis. £03, eog [1891). 
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lu this tuanner are the several remedies given by the English law for all 
sorts of injuries, either real or personal, administered by tl^ several courts 
of justice, and their respective omcers. In the course therefore of the present 
book, we have, first, seen and considered the nature of remedies, by the mere 
act of the parties, or mere operation of law, without any suit in courts. W« 
have next taken a review of remedies by suit or action in courts; and therein 
have contemplated, first, the nature and species of courts, instituted for the 
redress of injuries in general; and then have shown in what particular courts 

application must be made for the redress of particular injuries, or the 
*4233 doctrine of jurisdictions and *cognizance. We afterwards proceeded 

to consider the nature and distribution of wrongs and injuries affecting 
every sfpedes of personal and real rights, with the respective remedies by suit, 
whidi the law of the land has afforded for every possible injury. And, lastly, 
we have deduced and pointed out the method and progress of obtaining sudi 
remedies in the courts of justice: proceeding from the first general complaint 
or tmginal writ, through all the stages of process, to compd the defendant's 
appearance; and oi pleading, or formal allegation on the one side, and excuse 
or denial on the other; with the examination of the validity of such complaint 
or excise, upon demurrer; or the truth of the &cts alleged and denied, upon 
issue joined, and its several (rials; to the judgment or sentence of the law, 
with respect to the nature and amount of the redress to be specifically given: 
till, after considering the suspension of that judgment by writs in the nature 
of appeals, we have arrived at its final execution; which puts the party in 
specific possession of his right by the intervention of ministerial officers, or 
dse gives him an ample satisfaction, either by equivalent damages, or by the 
confinement of his body who is guilty of the injury complained of. 

This care and circumspection in the law, — in providing that no man's right 
shall be afiected by any legal proceeding without giving him previous notice, 
and yet that the debtor shall not by receiving such notice take occasion to 
escape from justice; in requiring that every complaint be accurately and 
precisely ascertained in writing, and be as pointedly and exactly answered; 
ID clearly stating the question either of law or of iact; in deliberately resolving 
the former after full ai^^umentative discussion, and indisputably fixing the 
latter by a diligent and impartial trial; in correcting such errors as may have 
arisen in either of those modes of decision, from accident, mistake, or surprise; 
and in finally enforcing the judgment, when nothing can be alleged to impeach 
it; — this anxiety to maintain and restore to every individual the enjoyment 

of his civil rights, without intrenching upon those of any other indi- 
♦423} vidual in the nation, this parental solicitude *which pervades our 

whole legal constitution, is the genuine offspring of that spirit of 
equal liberty which is the singular felicity of Englishmen, At the same time 
it must be owned to have given a handle, in some degree, to those complaints 
of delay in the practice of the law, which are not wholly without foundation, 
but are greatly exaggerated beyond the truth. There may be, it is true, in 
this, as in all other departments of knowledge, a few unworthy professors; 
who study the science of chicane and sophistry rather than of truth and 
justice; and who, to gratify the spleen, the dishonesty and wilfulness of their 
clients, may endeavor to screen the guilty, by an unwarrantable use of those 
means which were intended to protect the innocent. But the frequent dis- 
appointments, and the constant discountenance, that they meet with in the 
courts of justice, have confined these men (to the honor of this age be it 
^>oken) both in number and reputation to indeed a very despicable compass. 
Yet some delays there certainly are, and must unavoidably be, in the cmt- 
doct of a suit, however desirous the parties and their agents may be to come 
to a speedy determination. These arise from the same original causes as 
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were mentioned in examining a former compIaint;(?) from liberty, property, 
dvility, commerce, and an extent of populous territory: which, whenever we 
are willing to exdiange for tyranny, poverty, barbarism, idleness, and a 
barren desert, we may then enjoy the same despatch of causes that is so 
highly extolled in some foreign countries. But common sense and a little 
experience will convince us, that more time and circumspection are requisite 
in causes where the suitors have valuable and permanent rights to lose, than 
where their property is trivial and precarious, and what the law gives them 
to-day may he seized by their prince to-morrow. In Turkey, says Montes- 
quieu, (r) where little regard is shown to the lives or fortunes of the subject, 
all causes are quickly decided : the basha on a summary hearing, orders which 
party he pleases to be bastinadoed, and then sends them about their 
business. But in *free states the trouble, expense, and delays of [*424 
judicial proceedings are the price that every subject pays for his 
liberty: and in all governments, he adds, the formalities of law increase, in 
proportitm to the value which is set on the honor, the fortune, the liberty 
and life of the subject. 

Prom these principles it might reasonably follow, that the English courts 
should be more subject to delays than those of other nations; as they set a 
greater value on life, on liberty, and on property. But it is our peculiar felicity 
to enjoy the advantage, and yet to be exempted from a proportionable share 
of the burden. For the course of the civil law, to which most other nations 
conform their practice, is much more tedious than ours; for proof of which I 
need only appeal to the suitors of those courts in England, where the prac- 
tice of the Roman law is allowed in its full extent. And particularly in 
France, not only our Fortescue(f) accuses (on his own knowledge) their 
courts of most unexampled delays in administering justice; but even awriter 
of their own(0 has not scrupled to testify, that there were in his time more 
causes there depending than in all Europe besides, and some of them a hun- 
dred years old. But (not to enlarge on the prodigious improvements whidi 
have been made in the celerity of justice by the disuse of real actions, by the 
statutes of amendment and jeofails, (u) and by other more modem regula- 
tions, which it now might be indelicate to remember, but which posterity 
will never forget) the time and attendance afforded by the judges in our 
English courts are also greater than those of many other countries. In the 
Roman calendar there were in the whole year but twenty-eight judicial or 
triverbial (w) days allowed to the praetor for deciding cfluses:(x) whereas, 
with us, one-fourth of the year is term-time, in which three courts constantly 
sit for the despatch of matters of law; besides the very close attend- 
ance of the court of chancery for determining *suits in equity, and [*425 
the numerous courts of assize and nisi prius that sit in vacation for 
the trial of matters of fact. Indeed, there is no other country in the known 
world, that hath an institution so commodious and so adapted to the despatch 
of causes, as our trial by jury iu those courts for the decision of facts; in no 
other nation under heaven does justice make her progress twice in each year 
into almost every part of the kingdom, to decide upon the spot by the voice 
of the people themselves the disputes of the remotest provinces. 

And here this part of our commentaries, which regularly treats only of 
redress at the common law, would naturally draw to a conclusion. But, as 
the proceedings in the courts of equity are very different from those at com- 
mon law, and as those cotuts are of a very general and extensive jurisdic- 
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tion, it is in some measure a branch of the task I have undertaken, to give 
the student some general idea of the forms of practice adopted by thoae 
courts. These will therefore be the subject of the ensuing chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

OP PKOCaSDINGS IN THE COURTS OF BQUITY. 

*436] *Bbpors we enter on the proposed subject of the ensuing chapter, 
viz, , the nature and method of proceedings in the courts of equity, it 
will be proper to recollect the observations which were made in the beginning 
of this book(a] on the principal tribunals of that kind, acknowledged by the 
constitution of England; and to premise a few remarks upon those particular 
causes, wherein any of them claims and exercises a sole jurisdiction, distinct 
firom and exclusive of the other. ( i ) 

(a) P«g«i<6,W,TS. 

(i) That the conrta of equity and courts of Uw are not opposed toeach other, and often 
concur in the exercise of their powers, to promote the ends of substantial jnstice, is not 
nofi disputed. It is said that matters of fact should be left to conrts of law for the de- 
cision of a JU17, (i Ridgwey's Pari. Car. 9;) and issues are oftentimes directed for that 
purpose; yet "there is no doubt," says lord Eldon, "that according to the constitution 
of this court it may take upon itself the decision of every fact put in issue upon the re- 
cord." And ^ein, " This court has a right (to be exercised very tenderly and sparing! v) 
of deciding without issues." 9 Ves. 16S. The general rule is that a court of equity will 
never exercise jurisdiction over criminal proceeaings. Vet in a case where the plaintifb 
indicted defendant's ^ent at the sessions, where the plaintiffs themselves were judges, 
for a breach of the peace, lord Hardwicke made an order to restrain the prosecution till 
after hearing of the cause and further order- and where a bill is brought to quiet posses- 
sion, if the plaintiff afterwards prefer an indictment for forcible entry, this court will stop 
the proceedings upon such indictmeuL 3 Atk. yM. The court of chancery has qqijuris- 
diction to prevent a crime, except in the protection of infants. Therefore it is s^il that 
the publication of a libel cannot be restrained. 1 Swan. 413. Nor will the court compel 
a discovery in aid of criminal proceedings. 2 Ves. 39S. The court of chancery has a 
concurreut jurisdiction with tbe> admiralty, (Gilb. Bq. Rep. 328,) and may repeat letters 
of reprisal after a peace, though there is a clause in the patent that no treaty of peace 
shall prejudice it. i Vem. 54. So equity may relieve after verdict in King's Bench or 
CcHumon Pl^s, and even grant a perpetual injunction after five trials at law on the same 
point, and verdicts the same way; but equi^ is very tender in the exercise of this power. 
3 P. W. 435. 10 Mod. I, And a court of^ equity vrill not review the orders of the Sx- 
chequer as a court of revenue; nor interfere where that court, as a court of revenue, is 
competent to decide the subject-matter. 3 Ridgw. P. C. 80. 

Matten arising oul 0/ England. — A question concerning the right and title to the Isle 
of Man may be determined in a court of^ chancery, i Ves. 303. Where the defendant 
is in England, though the cause of suit arose in the plantations, if the bill be brought 
here, the court aggns in personam [Acting against the person] may, t^ compulsion of the 
person, force him to do justice; for the jurisdiction of the chancellor is not ousted, (3 Atk. 
589. See I Jac & W. 37;) and this although in general all questions respecting real estates 
belong to the country where they are situate. Elliott v. Lord Minto, 6 Mod. 16. 

1st. It is sssistant to the common law by removing legal impedimenta to a fair decision 
of a question depending in those courts; as preventing the setting up of outstanding 
terms, etc, 5 Mad. 4j8. i}. & W. 391. 

3d. It acts concurrently with the common law by compelling a discovery which may 
enable those courts to decide according to the real facta and justice of the case; as where 
the discovery is to ascertain whether the defendant did not promise to marry, ^Forrest, 
Rep. 43;) or to disprove the defendant's plea, that he had made no promise within Ai 
years, and to compel him to state whether he has not promised within that time, (5 Mad. 
ui;) but he has a right to protect himself in equity by the statute of limitations from a 
^wcovery as to the original conatitudon of the debt, or whether it has since been paid. S 
Had. 331. So be may be required to disclose whether he is an alien or not, (3 Vca. Seo> 
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I have already(d) attempted to trace (though very concisely) the history, 
rise, and progress of the extraordinary court, or court of equity, in chancery. 

(ft) Page W, etc 



187, 494;) but wb«re a discovery would subject a party to penalty or forfeiture it is not to 
be obtained, (i Ves. 56. 2 Ch. Rep. 68. 3 Atk. 39a. a Ves. 265. r Eq. Abr. 131, p. 
io;l except in cases under the stock-jobbing act, (7 Geo. II. c. 8, s. r, 3 Marah Rep. las.) 
and Bome other particular provisions. Nor will the court compel a discovery in aid of 
criminal proceedings, a Ves. 338. tWe Mitf. PI. 150. It exercises concurrent jurisdic- 
Q perpetuating testimony m danger of being lost before it can be used; by preserv- 



3d. It claims exclusive jurisdicHon in matters of trust and confidence, and whenever, 
upon the principles of universal justice, the interference of a court of judicature is necea- 
SBiy to prevent a wron^, and the positive law is silent. l Fonb. Eq. p. ^, n. (f.) 

The matters over which the court of cliancery maintains an equitable jurisdiction have 
been arranged in the following alphabetical order; and, as this anal^-sis baa the recom- 
mendation of practical utility, we shall proceed to embody the principal rules and decis- 
ions under each head respectively. 

IHt AcaoBNT AMD AUSTAKB. 

3d. Account. 

3d. Fradd. 

4th. Infants. 

5th. Specific PHKiVKitAMCK of AcKSHMsms. 

6tb. Tausts. 

1st AccidbnT and Mistake.— By accident is meant, where a case is diatinguiahed 
from others of the like nature by unusual circumstances; for the court of chance^ cannot 
control the maxims of the common law, because of general inconvenience; but only 
where the observation of a rule is attended with some unusual and porticntar iaconveni- 
ence. 10 Mod. i. 

I. Bonds, f/f.— Equity will relieve against the loss of deeds (3'V. & B. 54) or bonds, (5 
Ves. 135. 6 Vea. 8i3, ) but not if the bond be voluntary, i Ch. Ca. 77. It will also set 
up a bond so lost, or destroyed, against sureties, though the principal be out of the juris- 
diction. 3 Atk. 93. I Ch. Ca. 77. 9 Ves. 464. Bonds maae jotnl, instead of several, 
may be modified according to intent in some cases, a Atk. 33, 9 Ves. 118, 17 Ves. 514. 
I Meriv. 564. 

Boundaries, fl^.— Equity will ascertain the boundaries, or fix the value, where lands 
have been intermixed by unity of possession. 3 Meriv. 507. i Swanst 9. So to distin- 
guish copyhold from freehold lands within the manor. 4 Ves. 180. Nels. 14. 

Penalties, Forfeitures, etc., incurred by accident, are relieved against, (a Vem. 594. 1 
Stra. 453. I Bro. C. C. 418. 3 Sch. 8t Lef. 685,) where the thing may be done after- 
wards, or a compensation made for it i Ch. Ca. 34. a Ventr. 333. 9 Mod. 33. 18 Ves. 
63. But no relief is riven in the case of a voluntary composition payable at a fixed 
period. Ambl. 333. See i Vem, aio. a Atk. 517. 3 Atk. 585. 16 Ves. 373. Equity 
will not relieve against the payment of stipulated, or, as they are sometimes called, liqui- 
dated, damages, (a Atk. 194. Finch. 117. aCha. Ca. 198. 6 Bro, P. C. 470. I Cox. 37. 
a Bos, & P. 346. 3 Atk. 395;) and forfeitures under acts of parliament, or conditions in 
law, which do not admit of compensation, or a forfeiture which may be conaidered as a 
limitation of an estate, which determines it when it happens, cannot be relieved against. 
I Ball & Bat 373, 478- i Stra. 447, 453. Piec. Ch. 574- 

Mistake.— h. defective conveyance to charitable uses is always aided, ( i Eden, 14. a 
Vem. 755, Prec. Ch, 16. a Vem, 453. Hob, 136;) but neither a mistake in a fine (if 
after death of conusor) or in the names in a recovery is supplied, especially against a 

Purchaser, (3 Vem. 3. Ambl. 10a,) nor an erroneous recovery in the manorial court, i 
era. 367. Mistakes in a deed or contract, founded on good consideration, may be recti- 
fied. I Ves. 317. a Atk. 303. And if a bargain and sale be made and not enrolled 
within six months, equity will compel the vendor to make a good title by executing 
another bargain and sale which may be enrolled. 6 Ves. 745. A conveyance defective in 
form may be rectified, {l Eq. Abr. 330. i P, W. 379,) even against assignees (a Vem. 
564. I Atk. 163. 4 Bro. C. C, 47a) or against representatives, i Anst 14- Sodefectsin 
surrenders of copyhold, (a Vem. 564. Salk. 449. 1 Vera. 151,) but not the omission of 
formalities required by act of parliament in conveyances. 5 Ves. 340. 3 Bro. C. C, 571. 
13 Ves. 588, 15 Vea. 60. 6 Vea, 745. 11 Ves, 6a6. Defects in the mode of conveyance 
may be remedied. 4 Bro. C. C, 383. So the execution of powers, a P. Wms. 633. 

^. AccOTmr.—Jtfutuat dealinf^ and demands between parties, which are too complex 

to be accurately taken by trial at law, may be adjusted in equity, ( i Sch. & Lefroy, 309. 
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The same jarisdiction is exercised, and the same system of redress pursued, 
in the equity court of the exchequer; with a distinction, however, as to some 



13 Ve& 378, 379. I Mad. Cti. 86, and note (i.);) but if tbe subject be matter of set-off at 
law, and capable of proof, a bill will not lie, (6 Ves. 136;) and the difficulty in adjusting 
the account constitntes no legal objection to an action. 5 Taunt. 481. i Marsb. 1 15. 1 
Ctmp. 338. 

3d. Fraud. — Equity has bo great an abhoTrence of fiand that it will set aside its own 
decrees if founded thereupon; and a bill lies to vacate letters-patent obtained by fraud. 
13 Vin. Abr. 543, pi. 9. i Vem. 37;. All deceitful practices and artful devices contrary 
to the plain rules of common honesty are frauds at common law, and punishable there, 
but for some frauds or deceits there is no remedy at law, in which cases they ore cog- 
nizable in equity as one of the chief branches of its original jurisdiction, a Cb. Ca. 103. 
Finch, 161. 3 P. Wms. 370. 1 Vem. 189. a Atk. 314. 3 P. Wma. 130. BHdg. Ind. tit 
Fraud, pi. i. Where a peison is prevented by fraud from executing a deed, equity will 
r^^rd It as already done, i Jac. & W. 99. 

I. Trustees are in no caae permitted to purchase from themselves the trust estate, (i 
Vem. 465,) nor their solicitor, (3 Mer. aoo;) nor in bankruptcy are the commissioneta 
(6 Ves. 617) or ass^ees, (6 Ves. 617,) nor their solidtora, (10 Ves. jSl;) nor committee 
or keeper of a lunatic, (13 Ves. 156,] nor an executor, (i Ves. &B. 170. i Cox, 134,) nor 
governors of charities. 17 Ves. 500. 

adlv. Attorney and Client.—VrexiA in transactiona between attorneys and client is 
gnaided againrt most watchfiilly. 3 Ves, Jr. 201. i Mad. Ch. 114, 115, 116. 

3dly. Heirs, Saiiors, etc. — Equity will protect improvident heiis against agreements 
binding on their future expectancies negotiated during some temporary embarrassment, 
provided such agreement manifest great inadequacy of consideration, i Vem. 169. 1 
Vera. 37. I P. Wma. 310. i Bro. C. C. i. z Ves. 157. It will also set aside unequal 
contracts obtained from sailors respecting tbdr prize-money. (Newl. Cont. 443. i Wils. 
329. 3 Vea. 381, 516;) and the fourth section of 30 Geo. HI, c. 34 declares all bargains, 
etc. concerning any share of a prize taken from any of his majesty's enemies, etc. void. 
Vide Newl. Cont. 444. 

4thly. Guardian. — Fraud between guardian and ward is also the subject of strict cog- 
nizance in the court of chancery. For the details under this head, see i book, ch. xvii. 

5thly. Injunctions. — In a modem work the subject of injunctions is considered under 
the head of fraud, (see i Mad. Cb. 135;] but it seems to deserve a distinct consideration. 
An injunction is a method by which the court of chancery interferes to prevent the com- 
mission of fraud and mischief The exercise of this authority may be obtained, — ist To 
stay proceedings in other courts. 3d. To restrain infringements of patent. 3d. To stay 
waste. 4th. To preserve copyright. 5th. To restrain negotiation of bills, etc. or the 
transfer of stock. 6th. To prevent nuisances, and in moat cases where the rights of 
Others are invaded and the remedy by action at law is too remote to prevent increasing 
damage. See 1 Mad. Ch. 157 to 165. An injunction to slay proceedings at law does not 
extend to a distress for rent, (i Jac. fit W. 392;) nor has eqmt^ any jurisdiction to Stop 
goods in transitu in any case; nor will the court restrain the suling of a vessel for such 
purpose by injunction.- 3 Jac. & W, 349. 

6tbly. Bills of Peace, which fom an essential check on litigation, i Bro. P. C. aG6. 1 
Bro, P. C. 217. Bunb. 158. i P. Wms. 671. Prec. Cha. 263. 1 Stra. 404. For thispur- 

Eose a perpetual injunction will be granted. See to Mod. I. I Bro. P. C, a68. This 
ill cannot hold in disputes between two persons only, a Atk. 483, 391. 4 Bro. C. C. 137. 
Vin. tit. Ch. 435, pi. 35. 3 P. Wms. 156. 

7thly. Bill of Inttrptrader will lie to prevent fraud or injustice, where two or more 
parties claim adversely to each other, from him in possession; otherwise it will not lie, 
(I Mer. 405;) for in such case it is necessary the two claimants should settle their rights 
before the person holding possession be required to give up to either. 3 Ves, Jr. 31a 
Mitf. PI. 39. I Ifad. Ch. 173. And, on the same principle, 

8thly. Bills or Writs of Certiorari, to retnove a cause from an inferior or incompetent 
jurisdiction. 

9tbly. Bills to perpetuate testimony in danger of being lost before the right can be 
ascertained. 

lothl^. Bills io discover evidence ia possession of defendant, whereof plaintiff would be 
otherwise wholly deprived, or of deeds, etc. in defendant's custody. 

Iithly, Bills of_^ia Tvmet, for the purpose of preventing a possible future inquiry, 
and thereby quieting men's minds and estates, etc. i Mad. Cb. 334. Newl. on Con&. 
93. 493 ■ 

lathly. Btih/or the debvenn^ up of Deeds.^Ki where an instrument is void at com- 
mon law, as being against the policy of the law, it belongs to the jurisdiction of equity to 
order it to be dehvered np. ti Vea. 535. In Mayor, etc. of Coloiester v. Lowton, lord 
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few matteis, peculiar to each tribunal, aud in which the other cannot interfere. 
And, first, of those peculiar to the chancery. 

Bldon Bays, " My opinion has always been (difiering from others) that a conrt of eqnit)' 
hsa jurisdiction and dnt; to order a void deed to be delivered up and placed with toose 
whose property may be a.fiected by it, if it remains in other hands," i Ves. & B. 244. 

[3th. Bills for apportitmntent or eemtribution between persons standing in particular 
relations one to another. 5 Ves. 793. 1 Freem. 97. 

14th. Pot doaier and partiium. 

15th. To establish moduses. 

T6th. Bills to marshal securities. 

17th. Bills to secnre property in litigation in other courts. And 

j8th and lastly. Bills to compel lords of manors to hold courts, or to admit copy- 
holders and bills to reverse erroneous judgments in copyhold courts, ade i Usdd. Cn. 
343 to 853. _ 

4th. iNFAMTS.— The protection and care which the court of chancery exercises over 
in&nts have already be^ incidentally noticed. Vide i book, chs. zvi. xvii. and notes. 

Wards of Court. — To make a child a ward of court, it is sufficient to file a bill; and it 
is a contempt to marry a ward of court, though the infant's father be living. Anibl. 301. 
The court of chancery, representing the king as parens patria [Parent m bis country], 
has jurisdiction to control the right of the father to the posaeaaion of his infant; tmt the 
court of King's Bench has not any portion of that del^ated authority. The court of 
chancery will restrain the father from removing, his child, or doing any act towards 
removing it, out of the jurisdiction. So will the court refuse the poiaession of the child 
to its motlier if she has withdrawn herself from her husband. 10 Ves. 53. Co. Litt. 89, 
(a.) n, 70. a Fonb. Tr. Eq. 224, n. (a.) a Bro. C, C 499- ■ P. Wma. 705. 4 Bra. C. C. 
loi. 2 P. Wms. 103. The court retams its jurisdiction over the property of a ward of 
court after twenty-one, if it remains in court, and, if the ward marries, will order a 
proper settlement to be made, or reform an improper one, unless the ward consents to 
the settlement dther in court or under a commisBion. 3 Sim. &Stn. 123, n. (a.) Incase 
the husband aasiKn the property of the wife, who is a ward of court, it shall not prevail, 
but the court will direct even the whole of the property in question to be settled on the 
wife and her children, and the assignee will not be enQtled even to the arresr of interest 
accrued since the marriage. 3 Ves. 506. 

5th. Specific Pkbformanck or AcRXBMKiiTS.—Tbe jurisdiction of the courts of 
equity in matters of this kind, though certainly as ancient aa the reign of Edward IV., 
did not obtain an unresisting and uniform acquiescence on the part of ue public till many 
years afterwarda. See I Roll. Rep, 354. aib. 443. Latch. 173. 

Realiy.—thTis equity enforces agreements for the purchase of lands, or things which re- 
late to realties, but not ^generally) those which relate to personal chattebi, as theaale of 
stock, corn, hops, etc,; in such cases the remedy is at law. 3 Atk. 383. Newl, Contr. 87. 

That which is agreed tobedonejsinequity considered as already done, (2 P. Wma. 223;} 
and therefore when a husband covenants on bis marriage to make a settlement charged 
upon his lands, which he is aftenrards prevented from completing by sudden destb, the 
heir shall make satisfaction of the settlement out of the estate. lb. 33^. 

Personalty. — In agreements, with penalties for the breach of them, it is necessary to 
distinguish the cases of a penalty intended as a security for a collateral object from those 
where the contract itself has assessed the damages which the part^ is to pay upon his 
doing or omitting to do the particular act In these latter cases equity will not interfere 
either to prevent or to enforce the act in question, or to restrain the recovery of damages 
after they have become due; but in the former, where it plainly appears that the niecific 
performance of that act was the primary objectof the agreement, and the pen Jty in- 
tended merely to operate as a collateral security for its being done, though at law tl^e 
party might make his election either to do the particular act or to pay the penalty, a court 
of equity will not permit him to eiercise such right, but will compel him to perform the 
object of the agreement. Newl, Contr, cap, 17, Thus, aa the principle whereon a spe- 
clnc perfortnance of agreement relating to perwjuals is refused is that there is as com- 
plete a remedy to be obtained at law, therefore, where a party sues merely on a memo- 
randum of agreement, (a mere memorandum not being regarded as valid at law,) a court 
of equity will ^ve relief ; for equity suSers not a right to De without a remedy. 3 Atk, 
382, 385. But it isonly where the legal remedy is inadequate or defective that courts of 
equity interfere. 8 Ves. 163. Equity will enforce an agreement for the transfer of stock, 
(loVes, 161;) but it has been held thata bill will lie for performance of agreement for 
purchase of government-stock where its prays forthe delivery of the certtficttlei which 
give the legal title to stock. 1 Sim, & Stu. 590. And it seems the court will entertain a 
suit for the specific performance of a contract for the purchase of a debt. 5 Price. 335. 
So to sell the good will of a trade and the exclusive use of a secret in djreing, (i Sim. & 
Stu. 74;) but not without great caution. See i P. Wms. 181. 
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I. Upon the abolition of the court of wards, the care, which the crown 
was bound to take as guardian of its inbnt tenants, was totally extin- 



6tli. Trusts,— Tnuta tnaj be created of real or peraonal estate, and are either, ist. 
Express: or, ad, Implied. Under the head of implied tniata may be included edl resultine 
tmstB, and all such tniats as are not ezpresa. Express trusts are created bj deed or will. 
Implied trusts arise in general bj constructioD of Ian upon the acts or situation of par- 
ties. I Mad. Cha. 446. 

/.Mna^ii^.^The custody of the personsandestfttesof lunatics was a power not oriBiDally 
in the crown, but was given to it by statute for the benefit of the subject i Ri^w. P. 
C az4; el via. 3 Inst 14. And now, hy the statute de prerogativA regis [Concerning the 
prerogative of the king], (17 Bdw. II. c. 9 & 10,] the king shall have the real estates 
of idiots to his own use, and he shall provide for the safe keeping of the real estates of 
luuatits, so that th^ shall have a competent maintenance, and the residue is to be kept 
for their use. i Ridgw. P. C. 519, 535. A liberal application of tlie property of a lunatic 
is made to secure every comfort his dtuation will aidmit, [6 Ves. 8,) without regard to 
expectants on estate. [ Ves. Jr. 397. The power of the chancellor extends to making 
grants from time to time of the lunatic's estate, and, as this power is derived under the 
sign-manuBl, in virtne of the prerogative of the crown, the chancellor, who is usuallv 
invested with it, is responsible to the crown alone for the right exerciK of it Per \A. 
Hardw., 3 Atk. 635. It is said that since the revolution the king has always granted the 
surplus profits of the estate of an idiot to some of his family. Ridgw. P. c! 510, Aj^. 
note, (ij. 

Chanties. — The general controlling power of the court over charities does not extend 



apparent and made out by evidence, a Ves. Jr. 4a. The internal mant^fement of a 
charity is the exclusive subject of viaitorial juris^ction; but under a tnut as to the 
revenue, abuse by misapplication is controlled in cbancery. 3 Ves. & B. 134. 

Executors. — Where an executor has an express legacy, the court of chancery looks 
u[x>n him as a trustee with legaid to the su^lus, and will make him account, though the 
spiritual court has no such power, i P. Wras, 7. And where an executor, who was 
directed to lay out the testator's penKmaltr in the funds, unnecessarily sold out stock, 
kept large balances in his hand, and resisted payment of debts by false pretences of out- 
standing demands, he was charged with five per cent, interest and costs, but the court 
refused to make rests in the account. I Jac. & W. 586. And see, on this subject, aHte, 
a book, ch. 33. 

Marskalii^ Assets. — The testator's whole personal property, whether devised or not, 
is assets both in law and equity, to which creditors by simple contract, or of any higher 
order, may have recourse Ibr the satisfaction of their demands. But the testator may, by 
clear and explicit words, exempt his personalty from payment of debts as against the 
devisee of his realty, though not as i^ainst creditors. Tne rule in equity is, tlwt in case 
even of a specialty debt the person^ assets shall be first applied, and if deficient, and 
there be no devise for payment of debta, the heir shall then be charged for assets de- 
scended. 3 Atk. 4a6, 4U. For lands are in equity a favored fund, insomuch that the 
heir at law or devisee of a mortgagor may demand to have the estate mortgaged by such 
devisor himself, cleared out of the personalty. Vin. Abr. tit Heir, U. pi. 35, i Atk. 487, 
And a specific devLwe of a mortgaged estate is entitled to have it exonerated out of real 
assets descended. 3 Atk. 430. 439. But at law there is no such distinction of favor 
shown to lands: a tiond- creditor may if he please proceed immediately against the heir 
without suing the personal representative of his deceased debtor. As to the order in 
which real assets shall be applied in equity for payment of debts, (after exhausting the 
personal eSects, supposing them not exempted,) the geneial rule is, first to take lands 
devised simply for that purpose, then lands descended, and lastly estates specifically 
devised, even though they are getieratty charged with the paytnent of debts. 3 Bro. 263. 

Bquitable assets ore such as at law cannot Se reached by a creditor as a devise in trust 
to pay debts of an equity of redemption subjetrt to e mortgage in fee, or where the descent 
is broken by a devise to sell for the payment of debta. i Vem. 411. i Ch. Ca. laS, n. 
3 Atk. 390. But land so devised, subject to a mortgage ^w-jteari, are A^a/ assets. 

Bankruptcy. — See the consolidation act, (6 Geo. IV. c. 16,) commencing its operation 
with the present year, and the decisions applicable to its several enactments, ante, 3 book, 
ch. 31.— CHiTTy. 

In tbe United States, courts of equity esist in New Jersey, Kentucky, Alabama, Mi5- 
nssippi and Tennessee; in the statesof Maine. New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Couuecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
CaroUna, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, North and South 
Itakota, Oregon and Washington, courts of equity as such do not exist, but the principles 
of equity are administered by the courts of law, under equitable forms and practices; in 
>38« 
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guished in every feodal view; but *resuUed to the Idng in his court of [*427 
chancery, together with the general protection(c) of all other infants 
in the kingdom. When therefore a fatherless child has no other guardian, 
the court of chancery has a right to appoint one; and from all proceedings 
relative thereto, an appeal lies to the house of lords. The court of exchequer 
can only appoint a guardian ad litem, to manage the defence of the infant if 
a suit be commenced against him; a power which is incident to the jurisdic- 
tion of every court of justice:((/)(2) but when the interest of a minor comes 
before the court judicially, in the progress of a cause, or upon a bill for that 
purpose hied, either tribunal indiscriminately will take care of the property 
of the infant. 

2. As to idiots and lunatics: the king himself used formerly to commit the 
custody of them to proper committees, in every partictdar case; but now, to 
avoid solicitations and the very shadow of undue partiality, a warrant is 
issued by the king(?) under his royal sign-manual to the chancellor or 
keeper of his seal to perform this office for him; and, if he acts improperly 
in granting such custodies, the complaint must be made to the king himself 
in council, i/) But the previous proceedings on the commission, to inquire 
whether or no the party be an idiot or a lunatic, are on the law side of the 
court of chancer^', and can only be redressed (if erroneous) by writ of error 
in the regular course of law. (3) 

3. The king, as parens patriaX^) has the general superintendence of all 
charities; which he exercises by the keeper of his conscience, the cbancel- 
lor.(5) And therefore whenever it is necessary, the attorney-general, at the 
relation of some informant, (who is usually called the n-lalor,') files ex 
offido{(t) an information in the court of chancery to have the charity pro- 
perly established. By statute also 43 Eliz. c. 4, authority is given to the 
lord chancellor or lord keeper, and to the chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, respectively, to grant ^'i^mmissions under their several ^"438 
seals, to inquire into any abuses of charitable doaatiotis, and rectify 

(((( Cro.J«c«l. ILev.VB. T.JoDca.W. (/) » P. Wnnt 106. 9M B«g. Br. W. 

New York, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, MinnesoU, Nebraska, WiKonsin and Califor- 
Ilia, the distinction between these two kinds of courts is totally abolished. 

(3) Clark V. Gilmantien, la N. H. 515, 5I7 (i8«)- 

(jl By Btat. 9 Geo. IV. c 41, s, 41, all persons wheresoever in Bngland (not keeping 
licensed houses, and not being relatives, or a committee appointed by the lord chancellor) 
receiving into their exclusive care and maintenance any insane person or persons, or 
represented or alleged to be insane, are reouired, under pain of misdemeanor, to have a 
certificate of insanity, an order for reception of every such person so received after ist 
of August, iSjS, and to transmit copies Uiereof within five days to the office of metro- 
politan commiflaioners in lunacy, to be marked "private return," and also forthwith to 
give notice of the death or removal of any such person. 

And by s. 36 of the same statute, the peraons by whose authority any patient shall be 
delivered into the car* of the keeper of any licensed house for the reception of the insane, 
are, under like pain, required in person, or by some other person appointed in writing, 
under hand and seal, to visit such person once at least every six months during hia con- 
finement, and to enter, in the journal kept at such houses for registering the visits of the 
commissioners, the date of sndl visit.— ChiTTY. 

The proceedings of the court of chancery in the exercise of this branch of its juriadic- 
tion are now regulated by the sUtute 16 & 17 Vict. c. 7O1 called " The Lunacy Regulation 
Act, 185}."— EsmR. 

{4} [Parent of his country.] 

(5) "Here, the commonwealth being substitnted for MoRYxna,^ parens patria, should 
exercise the like superintendence and control." Chambers v. Educational Soc., i B. Mon. 
ai5, aig (Ky. ) 1841), In England, the sovereign may sustain the character of a trustee; 
and in this country a state may be a trustee. Boone's Law of Real Property, { 164, p. 
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the same by decree;(7) which may be reviewed in the respective courts of 
the several chancellors, upon exceptions taken thereto. But, though this is 
done in the petty-bag office in the court of chancery, because the commission 
is there returned, it is not a proceeding at common law, but treated as an 
original cause in the court of equity. The evidence below is not taken down in 
writing, and the respondent in his answer to the exceptions may allege what 
new matter he pleases; upon which they go to proof, and examine witnesses 
in writing upon all the matters in issue: and the court may decree the 
respondent to pay all the costs, though no such authority is given by the 
statute. And as it is thus considered as an original cause throughout, an 
appeal lies of course from the chancellor's decree to the house of peers,(^) 
notwithstanding any loose opinions to the contrary. (A)(S) 

4. By the several statutes relating to bankrupts, a summary jurisdiction is 
given to the chancellor in many matters consequential or previous to the 
commissions thereby directed to be issued; from which the statutes give no 
appeal. (9) 

On the other hand, the jurisdiction of the court of chancery doth not 
extend to some causes wherein rdief may be had in the exchequer. No in- 
formation can be brought, in chancery, for such mistaken charities as are 
given to the king by the statutes for suppressing superstitious uses. Nor can 
chancery give any relief against the king, or direct any act to be done by him, 
or make any decree disposing of or afiecting his property; not even in cases 
where he is a royal trustee.(/)(io) Such causes must be determined in 
the court of exchequer, as a court of revenue; whidi alone has 
♦429] power *over the king's treasury, and the officers employed in its 
management: unless where it properly belongs to the duchy court of 

<0) Duke'i Clur. Vw*. tH. 128, Corpontlon of M Oct. 1740. Reers v. AceomeT.Oen«n], Omc 2T 

BoHonl ■. LeQthkl, Omc. H>T, ITU. m~™ t,ji ii-i.>i ix — :; — n 1 d — ■ 

m S Vern. US. 

(f) Hunliw V. YoA BnlldlDga' Oompuir, Ouk, 



n chancery. Green v. Allen, 5 
Humph. 170, 303 (Tenn. 1844). 

(8) See McCord v. Ochiltree, 8 Blackf. 15, 17 (lud. 1846). When the court of warda 
was abolished (first \iy Cromwell's parliament and afterwards bv the la Car. n.) that 
portion of its jorisdicUon which was founded on the prerogative of the king in the super- 
Tision of chanties, the care of lunatics, infants and idiots, returned to tlie chancdlor as 
an original jurisdiction which had been merely suspended. Magill v. Brown, I Bright, 
403 (Pa. 1851). 

Tbe latest and most important piece of IcKMlB-tiou on this subject is " The Qiailtable 
Trusts Act, 1853," of which the professed object is to secure the due administration of 
charitable trusts, and in certain cases a more beneficial application of charitable fiinds 
than that previously in operation. — EbrK- 

" We can perceive no good reason why tiie same proceeding^ may not be instituted here 
for the enforcement of trusts or the judicial contract of charitable corporations, in their 
management of trust funds." Chambers v. Bducational Soc. i B. Mon. ai5, aio, aao 
(Ky. 1841). 

(9) The summary jurisdiction of tbe court of equity in cases of bankruptcy must be 
personally exercised by the chancellor, lord keeper, or the lords commissionetB of the 
great seal, a Woodd. 400. — ChkisTiam. 

But, by sUt. I & a W. rv. c, 56, this jurisdiction was transferred to the coort <A bank- 
mptc V. —Stewart. 

( 10) Where the rights of the crown are concerned, if they extend only to the superin- 
tendence of A public trust, as in the case of a chanty, the Ving's attomey.geneiaI may 
be made a party to sustain those rights; and, in other cases where the crown is not in 
possesaon, a title vested in it is not impeached, and its rights only incidentally concerned. 
It has generally been considered that Uie king's attorney-general may be made a party in 
respect of those rights; and the practice has been accordingly, i P. Wma. 445, But 
where the crown is in possession, or any title is vested in it which the suit seeks to divest, 
or its rights are the inmediate and sole object of tbe suit, the application must be to the 
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I,ancaster, which hath also a similar jurisdiction as a court of revenue, and, 
like the other, consists of both a court of law and a court of equity. 

In all other matters, what is said of the court of equity in chancery will be 
equally applicable to the other courts of equity. Whatever difference there 
may be in the forms' of practice, it arises from the different constitution of their 
officers: or, if they differ in any thing more essential, one of them must 
certainly be wrong; for truth and justice are always uniform, and ought 
equally to be adopted by them all. 

Let us next take a brief, but comprehensive, view of the general nature of 
equity, as now understood and practiced in our several courts of judicature. 
I have formerly touched upon it, (A) but imperfectly: it deserves a most com- 
plete explication. Yet as nothing is hitherto extant, that can give a stranger 
a tolerable idea of the courts of equity subsisting in England, as distin- 
guished from the courts of law, the compiler of these observations cannot but 
attempt it with diffidence: those who know them best are too much employed 
to find time to write; and those who have attended but little in those courts 
must be often at a loss for materials. 

Equity, then, in its true and genuine meaning, is the soul and spirit of all 
law: positive law is construed, and rational law is made, by it In this, 
equity is synonymous to justice; in that, to the true sense and sound inter- 
pretation of the nile.(ii) But the verj' terms of a court of eguify, and a 
court of law, as contrasted to eadi other, are apt to confound and mislead us: 
as if the one judged without equity, and the other was not bound by any 
law. Whereas every definition or illustration to be met with, which now 
draws a line between the two jurisdictions, by setting law and equity 
*in opposition to each other, vnll be found eiUier totally erroneous, or [*430 
erroneous to a certain degree. 

I. Thus in the first place it is said,(/) that it is the business of a court of 
equity in England to abate the rigor of ^e common law. But no such power 
is contended for. Hard was the case of bond-creditors whose debtor devised 
away his real estate; rigorous and imjust the nile which put the devisee in a 
better condition than theheir;(ffi) yet a courtof equity had no power to inter- 
pose. Hard is the common law still subsisting, that land devised, or descend- 
ing to the heir, shall not be liable to simple contract debts of the ancestor or 
devisor ;(»)( 12) although the money was laid out in purchasing the very land; 
and that the father shall never immediately succeed as heir to the real estate 
of the son;Co) but a court of equity can give no relief; though in both these 
instances the artificial reason of the law, arising from feodal principles, has 
long ago entirely ceased. The like may be observed of the descent of lands 
to a remote relation of the whole blood, or even their escheat to the lord, in 
preference to the owner's half-brother ;(/) and of the total stop to all justice, 
by causing the parol to demur{g) ( 13) whenever an infant is sued as heir, or 

m Bookl.lntrod. 82,8, nil cole. (a) tUd. ch. 14, p. 30B. 

(J) Lord XftliDB. Pt&c. ot Smitj, «. (p) lUd. p. 227. 

)m) See book U. Ch. 3S, p. in. (q) Bee [!««««». 
jn) Ibid. cb. Ifi, paces 3(S, ZM : ch. 3S, p. 877. 

king, by petition of rigbt, (Reeve v. Attorn ey^General, mentioiied in Penn v. Lord Bal- 
dniore, i Ves. 445, 446,) upon which, however, the crown may refer it to the chancellor 
to do right, and taay direct that the attorney-general ihal) be made a party to a suit for 
that purpose. The qneen has also the same prerogative, a Roll. Abr. 313. Mitf. Treat 
on Pleadings in Chancery.—CHRlsTlAir. 

(ri) I Barbour's Rightaof Pers. and Prop. 51, Bowyer'a Cottun. on Eng. Const, ao. 
Edwards on Bailments. This rule ia not now in dm. 

( la ) In New Vorlc, a statute made the real estate of « decedent liable for bis debts and 
gave the probate court power to direct the sale thereof for their payment (L. 1786, c. 



(13) Now abolished. 
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is party to a real action. ( 14) In all sucb cases of positive law, the courts of 
equity, as well as the courts of law, mtist say, with Ulpiaii,(r) " hoc quid<m 
perquam- durum est, sed Ha Ux scripia esi."{i^) 

2. It is said, (j) that a court of equity determines according to the spirit of 
the rule, and not according to the strictness of the letter. But so also does a 
court of law. Both, for instance, are equally bound, and equally profess, to 
interpret statutes according to the true intent of the legislature. (16) In 

general law all cases cannot be foreseen, or, if foreseen, cannot be 
*43i] expressed: some will arise that will fall within the *raeaning, though 

not within the words, of the legislator; and others, which may fSl 
within the letter, may be contrary to his meaning, though not expressly 
excepted. These cases, thus out of the letter, are often said to be within the 
equity, of an act of parliament; and so cases within the letter are frequently 
out of the equity. Here by equity we mean nothing but the sound interpre- 
tation of the law;(i7) though the words of the law itself may be too general, 
too special, or otherwise inaccurate or defective. These then are the cases 
which, as Gn>tius(/ ) says, ' ' lex non exade definit, sed arbitrio boni viri per- 
mittU:"(ii) in order to find out the true sense and meaning of the lawgiver, 
from every other topic of construction. But there is not a single rule of in- 
terpreting laws, whether equitably or strictly, that is not equally used by the 
judges in the courts both of law and equity:(i9) the construction must in 
both be the same: or, if they difler, it is only as one court of law may also 
happen to AiSei from another. Bach endeavoi^ to fix and adopt the true 
sense of the law in question; neither can enlai^, diminish, or alter that sense 
in a single tittle. (30) 

3. Again, it hath been said(a) that/raud, accident, and trust are the proper 
and peculiar objects of a court of equity. But every kind oi fraud is equally 
cognizable, and equally adverted to, in a court of law; and some frauds are 
cognizable only there:(3i) as fraud in obtaining a devise of lands, which is 
always sent out of the equity courts to be there detennined. Many accidents 
are aJiso supplied in a court of law; as, loss of deeds, mistakes in receipts or 
accounts, wrong payments, deaths which make it impossible to perform a 
condition literally, and a multitude of other contingencies: and many cannot 
be rdteved even in a court of equity; as, if by accident a recovery is ill suf- 
fered, a devise ill executed, a contingent remainder destroyed, or a power of 

lea^ng omitted in a family settlement. A technical trust, indeed, 
♦432] created by the limitation of a second use, was forced into *the courts 

of equitj- in the manner formerly mentioned iCw) (22) and this species 
of trust, extended by inference and construction, have ever since remained as 
a kind of penilium in those courts. ' But there are other trusts which are 
cognizable in a court of law; as deposits, and all manner of bailments; (23) 

(r) U- W,S. 13. fu) 1 Boll. Abr. 374. I loit. B4, 10. Mod. 1. 

(jI Loid Ktiaa, Prlnc. ol EqultT. 177. (w) Book II. ch. ID. 

\l) Dt xgiUMte. 1 3. 

(14) Tessier :■. Wyse. 3 Bland Ch. j8, 51 (Md. 1830). 

(13I ["This indeed is very hard, but such is the written law."] 

(16) Where a statute has made provision for all the circomstances of a particular cue, 
no relief in equity can be afforded in such case, although the provisions of the statute 
may conflict with the notions of natural justice and equity eutertatned by a court of 
chancery. Glenn v. Fowler, 8 G. & J. 340. yX7 (1 Md. 1836). 

(l7)Beall v. Snrv'g Ex'rs of Fox, 4 Ga. 404, 425 (1848). 
' (iS) ["The law does not exactly define (thia), but leaves it to the judgment of an ho&eat 

!i9) Metcalf on Contracts, 316 (Heard's ed.). 
30) Biahop on Stat Crimea, { 190, p. 180, note 4 (1 ed. 18S3). 
II) Phillips V. Potter, 7 R. I. 389, 396, 397 (1863). 
33) I Barbour's Rights Pers. and Prop. 364. 

(»3) Ajdnena v. Penes, 6 W. & S. 343, 357 (Pa. 1843). Halle ». Net. Park Bank of 
New York, 140 HI- 413. 43J {1893). See Story on Bailments (8 note to p. 5, 9 ed. 1878). 
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and especially that implied contract, so highly beae&cial and useM, of hav- 
ing undertaken to account for money received to another's use,(^) which is 
the ground of an action on the case almost as universally remedial as a bill in 
equity. 

4. Once more-, it has been said that a court of equity is not bound by rules 
or precedents, but acts from the opinion of the judge,(^)(24) founded on the 
circumstance of every particular case. Whereas the system of our courts 
of equity is a labored, connected system, governed by established rtUes, and 
bouud down by precedents from which they do not depart, although the 
reason of some of them may perhaps be liable to objection. (25) Thus, the 
refusing a wife her dower in a trust-estate, (s){26) yet allowing the husband 
bis curtesy ; the holding the penalty of a bond to be merely a security for the 
debt and interest, yet considering it sometimes as the debt itself, so that the 
interest shall not exceed that penalty;(<i!) the distinguishing between a mort- 
gage aX five per cent, with a clause of a reduction to /our if the interest be 
regularly paid, and a mortgage ^t four percent, with a clause of enlargement 
to five if me payment of the interest be deferred; so that the former shall be 
deemed a conscientiotis, the latter an unrighteous, bargain:(^) all these, and 
other cases that might be instanced, are plainly rules of positive law, 
supported only by *the reverence that is shown, and generally very [*433 
properly shown, to a series of former determinations, that the rule of 
proper^ may be uniibrm and steady. Nay, sometimes a precedent is so 
strictly followed that a particular judgment founded upon special circum- 
stances(c) gives rise to a general rule. 

In short, if a court of equity in England did really act as many ingenious 
writers have supposed it (from theory) to do, it would rise above all law, 
either common or statute, and be a most arbitrary l^fislator in every particular 
case. No wonder they are so often mistaken. Grotius, or Puffendorf, or 
any other of the great masters of jurisprudence, would have been as little able 
to discover by their own light the system of a court of equity in England as 
the system of a court of law; especially as the notions before mentioned of the 
character, power, and practice of a court of equity were formerly adopted and 
propagated (though not with approbation of the thing) by our principal 
antiqaanes and lawyers, Spelman,(rf) Coke,(tf) Lombard, (/) and Selden,(^) 
and even the great Bacon(A) himself. But this was in the infancy of our 

(V) Thli ti itBtal bf Ur. 8«1<lea (Tftble-Tklk, tit. dtccrmiitf fttdiat, mIu> iti Tt» aigerit) dOBM conisl- 

Eqult)-| with more pleas«ntiy than tnilb. 'Tor lariut rx vMirto: nee aiUer derrtUi laulHr nae eurlm 

Kiu we have A meuure, and know wbot lo trait to : Ml ml Iptha. ijvln, thicailt noea ratitme, ncngTiioMat 

amUg In ftccoiding to Che conscience oC Mm thit la nw volueHi, maUt tt detent yrout me vMMur pm- 

cn&nocllor : tad u that Is luRer anil n&rrower. to oenHte. {ThoM dedrioiw wlilch msnT judn Id tba 

beqaUf. TIb oil one an It they shonld make the hlgbaittrlbunalBinakeacconllDBUUientleaof law, 

ttaoclaid Ibr the meonire a chancelioT's toot. What the chancellor alone (It the rate require II) can 

ao uncertain meaiiure would thlB be I One chan- restrain ■coaldlDK Co his pleoaure ; nor U he *d 

ocUorhaa a long foot, another a short loot, a thiid bound bftbe detJiBeiof hi* court, or those of hlm- 

an Indllfereat loot. It 1> the same thing with the self, but, ■ new reuon tfgenitig. b« m^ rarlM 

ohancellor'a coninlenee." whatever he pleaiea, mar alter and rareiMi W b« 

(i)2P. WmaMO. See book 11. page SST. shall think M.] Glon. 108. 

(a) Salk. IH. (e) See auee S4. EG. 

(6) 2 Vein. 289, 816. BAtk. 520. If) ArrMrm,n.n,1S. 

(c) See the case of Foster and Hunt (1 Vem. 47t) Ini UbI mpra. 

with regard lo the nndlapooed mufUHm of penonil (n) J>e Atigm. Seim. l.t,e.t. 



(24) State V. Aiken. 43 S. C. 33a, 246 (1894). 

{as) Dickennan v. Bui^^ess, 20 III. 367, 376 (1858), Even those roles of law which, in 
their nature, are technical atid poative cannot be disregarded bv a court of equity. 
Marghall v. Crai^, i Bibb. 394, 395 (Kj. 1813). There are two cases in which equity haa, 
in the construction of trust estates, deviated from the ralea of law; that of dower, which 
is univetBally allowed to t>e wrong; and that of escheat, which has not met with any 
approbatian. 2 Greenleaf's Cruise on Real Property, 371 a. {a ed. 1856). 

(36) By statute 3 & 4 Wm. 4. c. 105, a widow is entitled to dower in the eqnitkUe 
estate of her decetued husband. 
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courts of equity, before their jurisdiction was settled, and when the chancel- 
lors themselves, partly from their ignorance of law, (being frequently bishops 
or statesmen,) partly from ambition or lust of power, (encouraged by the 
arbitrary principles of the age they lived in,) but principally from the narrow 
and unjust decisions of the courts of taw, had arrogated to themselves such 
unlimited authority as hath totally been disclaimed by their successors for 
now above a century past. The decrees of a court of equity were then rather 
iu the nature of awards formed on the sudden pro re nata(jif) with 
*434] more probity of intention than knowledge of the subject, *founded 
on no settled principles, as being never designed, and therefore never 
used, for precedents. But the systems of jurisprudence in our courts, both of 
law and equity, are now equally artificial systems, founded on the same prin- 
ciples of justice and positive law, but varied by different usages in the forms 
and modeof their proceedings; the one being originally derived (though much 
reformed and improved) from the feodal customs as they prevailed in different 
ages in the Saxon and Norman judicatures; the other (but with equal im- 
provements) from the imperial and pontifical formularies introduced by their 
clerical chancellors. (28) 

The su^estion, indeed, of every bill to give jurisdiction to the courts of 
equity (copied from those early times) is, that the complainant hath no remedy 
at the common law. But he who should from thence conclude that no case 
is judged of in equity where there might have been relief at law, and at the 
same time casts his eye on the extent and variety of the cases in our equity 
reports, must think the law a dead letter indeed. The rules of property, rules 
of evidence, and rules of interpretation in both courts are, or should be, 
exactly the same 1(39) both ought to adopt the best, or must cease to be courts 
of justice. Formerly some causes, which now no longer exist, might occasion 
a different rule to be followed in one court from what was afterwards adopted 
in the other, as founded in the nature and reason of the thing; but the instant 
those causes ceased, the measure of substantial justice ought to have been 
the same in both. Thus, the penalty of a bond, originally contrived to evade 
the absurdity of those monkish constitutions which prohibited taking interest 
for money, was therefore very pardonably considered as the real debt in the 
courts of law, when the debtor neglected to perform his agreement for the 
return of the loan with interest; for the judges could not, as the law then 
stood, give judgment that the interest should be specifically paid. (30) But 
when afterwards the taking of interest became legal, as the necessary com- 
panion of commerce, (i) nay, after the statute of 37 Hen. VIII. c. 9. 
*435] ^^^ declared the *debt or loan itself to be "the just and true intent" 
for which the obligation was given, their narrow-minded successors 
sttU adhered wilfiilly and technically to the letter of the ancient precedents, 
and refused to consider the payment of principal, interest, and costs as a fiill 
satisfaction of the bond. At the same time, more liberal men, who sat in the 
courts of equity, construed the instrument according to its "just and true 
intent," as merely a security for the loan, in which light it was c^tainly 



fi^t 



30] R< 
4 94, 



_, . the Eng. Const 36. 

Roberts v. Beatty, a P. & W. 63, 65 (Pa. 1830). McKim v. Odom, la Me. (3 Pftir- 



!'^5)- * Paraona on ContracU (8 ed.) 494. i Hilliard on Mortgages, 43. 



Hughes V. DuD^ M. & T. I. Co., ai Fed. Rep. i6g, 174 (U. S. c. c. 1884). 

{yi\ Penalty is also annexed to secure the performuice of certain covenants in a deed, 
articles of agreement, etc. In a bond also for payment of money, it is usual to annex the 
penalty in double the amount of the obligation. Binns' Justice ( 10 ed.) 79. 
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understood by the parties, at least after these determinations, and therefore 
this construction should have been universally received. So in mortgages, 
being only a landed as the other is a personal .security for the money lent, the 
payment of principal, interest, and costs ought at any time before judgment 
executed to have saved the forfeiture in a court of law as well as in a court 
of equity. And the inconvenience as well as injustice of putting different 
constructions in different courts upon one and the same transaction obliged 
the parliament at length to interfere, and to direct, by the statutes 4 & 5 
Anne, c. 16, and 7 Geo. II. c, 20, that, in the cases of bonds and mortgages, 
what had long been the practice of the courts of equity should also for the 
future be universally followed in the courts of law; wherein it had before 
these statutes in some degree obtained a footing. (7)(3r) 

Again: neither a court of equity nor of law can vary men's wills or agree- 
ments, or (in other words) make wills or agreements for them. Both are to 
understand them truly, and therefore both of them uniformly. One court 
ought not to extend, nor the other abridge, a lawful provision ddiberately 
settled by the parties, contrary to its just intent. A court of equity, no 
more than a court of law, can relieve against a penalty in the nature of stated 
damages; as a reut of 5/. an acre for ploughing up ancient meadow:(£) nor 
against a lapse of time, where the time is material to the contract; as in cove- 
nants for renewal of leases. Both courts will equitably construe, but neither 
pretends to control or change, a lawful stipulation or engagement (32) 

♦The rules of decision are in both courts equally apposite to the [*436 
subjects of which they take cognizance. Where the subject-matter is 
suci as requires to be determined secundum arquum elbonum,{a) as gener- 
ally upon actions on the case, the judgments of the courts of law are guided 
by the most liberal equity. In matters of positive right, both courts must 
submit to and follow those ancient and invariable maxims "qua relicia sunt 
et lradita."{l'){^^') Both follow the law of nations, and collect it from his- 
tory and the most approved authors of all countries, where the question is the 
object of that law; as in the case of the privileges of embassadors, (»w) hos- 
tages, or ransom-bills, (n) In mercantile transactions they follow the marine 
law,(0) and argue from the usages and authorities received in all maritime 
countries. Where they exercise a concurrent jurisdiction, they both follow 
the law of the pTo^a/orum.^p) in matters originally of ecclesiastical cogni- 
zance, they both equally adopt the canon or imperial law, according to the 
nature of the subiect;(y) and, if a question came before either, which was 
properly the object of a foreign municipal law, they would both receive 
information what is the rule of the country, (r) and would both decide 
accordingly. 

Such then being the parity of law and reason which governs both species 
of courts, wherein (it may be asked) does their essential diffiereuce consist? 
It principally consists in the different modes of administering justice in each; 
in the mode of proof, the mode of trial, and the mode of relief. Upon these, 



(f) 2Keb.H8,5». Btlk.Sn. B Mod. U, «. 101. Lt.adoalc. 

jit 2Atk.SS9. (m) Beeb 

(J) DejitniialiiTKroffaanp«riu>»atipiedtart dAe- (b) Rlcon. .. ^ 

flMU; iejTBtpoBuU StmtoLqiuCTtUtlamiUtltndOa, Id) Bee book I, page 7B. B 

[We au^ht to Uilnk uid dedde tor ounelvescoQ- jp) See book li. isaceSU. 

pemlng our nfttuni rfehCB: but the lights ot the Cq) Ibid. SM. 

Romui people abould Be determlued oj the Ikwi (r) Rild. 488. 

which kra left *i>d haoded down to ui.] Ctc, lie leg. 



heiarewiuTKrogaatewrwtatitiieikeniAe- in)' Rlcbid b. BeUeDham, Tt. 6 Geo. III. B. B. 

j.^ .... , u- •-'tradila. jo) Bee book 1, page 76. Book 11. paca IH, Ml, 41 
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and upon two other accidental grounds of jurisdiction, which were formerly 
driven into those courts by narrow decisions of the courts of law, viz., the 
true construction of securities for money lent, and the fonn and effect 
*437] *of a trust or second use; upon these main pillars hath been gradu- 
ally erected that structure of jurisprudence which prevails in our 
courts of equity, and is inwardly bottomed upon the same substantial foun- 
dations as the legal system which hath hitherto been delineated in these com- 
mentaries; however different they may appear in their outward form, from 
the different taste of their architects. (35) 

I. And, first, as to the mode of proof. When facts, or their leading cir- 
cumstances, rest only in the knowledge of the party, a court of equity applies 
itself to his conscience, and purges him upon oath with regard to the truUi of 
the transaction, (36) and, that being once discovered, the judgment is the 
same in equity as it would have been at Iaw.(37) But, for want of this dis- 
covery at law, the courts of equity have acquired a concurrent jurisdiction 
with every court in allmattersof account, (i) (38) As incident to accounts,they 
take a concurrent cognizance of the administration of personal assets,(0 
consequently of debts, legacies, the distribution of the residue, and the con- 
duct of executors and administrators. (») (39) As incident to accounts.they also 
take the concurrent jurisdiction of tithes, and all questions relating thereto;(zf) 
of all dealings in partnership, (;tr) and many other mercantile transactions; 
and so of bailiff, receivers, factors, and agents, (jf) (40) It would be endless 
to point out all the several avenues in human affairs, and in this commercial 
age, which lead to or end in accounts. 

From the same fruitful source, the compulsive discovery upon oath, the 
courts of equity have acquired a jurisdiction over almost all matters of 
fraud;(^) all matters in the private knowledge of the party, which, though 
concealed, are binding in conscience; and all judgments at law, 
*438] obtained through such fraud or concealment. And this, not by ♦im- 
peaching or reversing the judgment itself, but by prohibiting the 
plaintiff from taking any advant^e of a judgment obtained by suppressing 

(t) 1 Clu. Ck. ST. (j) 2 Vera. 177. 

(ij % P. wmL itf. M lUd. ess. 

)<l)3Ctu.CK.lG2. (ll ! Cbk. Cs. «& 

jw) I Iq. C*. Abr. HT. 



(35) Equity doe* not control the principles of the common Uw, but compels the paities 
to pnt the transaction as will bring it nuder the operation of the rule of law originally 
intended to govern it; and in thus compelling them to k1v« entire effect to their agree- 
ment, according to the trae meaning, it performs the office of a handmaid to the law, but 
without [rawer even to abate its rigor. Whitehill v. Wilaon, 3 P. & W. 405, 413 (183a). 

(36) Skinner v. Tudson, 8 Conn. 577, 533 (1831). Supervisors etc. f. M. & W, R. R. 
Co., aim. 338, 368(1859). 

(37) ' Hilliard on Mortgages, 43. 

(18) Ludlow V. Simond, a Caines, 1, 38, 5a (N. Y. 1805). Allen v. Smith, 16 N. V. (» 
Smith) 415, 418 (1857]. Johnson v. Campbell, 13 Bradw. lao, 124 (lit. 1883). Yates v. 
StuBit's Adm'r, 39 W, Va. 134, 131 (1894). i Wait's Actions and Defences, 174 (1877I. 
In cases of account, there seems a distinct ground upon which the jurisdiction for discov- 
ery should incidentaUy carry the jurisdiction for relief. In the first place, the remedy at 
law in moat coses of this sort is imperfect or inadequate. In the next place, where this 
objection does not occnr, the discovery sought must often be obtained through the instru- 
mentality of a master, or of some interlocutory order of the court; in which case it would 
seem strange that the court would grant some, and not proceed to full relief. Beecher 
V. Lewis, S4 Va, 630, 633 (1888). Both the old action of account, and a bill in equity to 
account, arc founded upon a relation in the nature of a trust, or debtor and creditor. 
WhitweU V. Willard, I Hetc. 116, il8 (Mass. 1840). 

(39) Bate V. Graham, i Kem, 337, 338 (N. Y. 1854)- Csm v. Cm(, 68 N. Y. (61 ann.) 
460,465 {i8oa). 

(40) McKmi V. Odom, 11 He. (3 Fairfield) 94, 107 ( 1835), 
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the tnith;(<i) and which, had the same facts appeared od the trial as now are 
discovered, he would never have attained at all.(4i) 

2. As to the mode of triai. This is by interrogatories administered to the 
witnesses, upon which their depositions are taken in writing, wherever they 
happen to reside. If therefore the cause arises in a foreign country, and the 
witnesses reside upon the spot; if, in causes arising in England, the witnesses 
are abroad, or shortly to leave the kingdom; or if witnesses residing at home 
are aged or infirm; any of these cases lays a ground for a court of equity to 
grant a commission to examine them, and (in consequence)(42) to exercise 
the same jurisdiction, whidi might have been exercised at law, if the witnesses 
could probably attend. 

3. With respect to the mode of re/ie/. The want of a more specific remedy, 
than can be obtained in the courts of law, gives a concurrent jurisdiction to 
a court of equity ui a great variety of cases. To instance in executory agree- 
ments. A court of equity will compel them to be carried into strict execu- 
tion, (*) unless where it is improper or impossible: instead of giving damages 
for their non-performance. And hence a fiction is established, that what 
ought to be done shall be considered as being actually done,(f) and shall 
relate back to the time when it ought to have been done originally: and this 
fiction is so closely pursued through all its consequences, that it necessarily 
branches out into many rules of jurisprtideuce, which form a certain regular 
system. So of waste, and other similar injuries, a court of equity takes a 
concurrent cognizance, in order to prevent them by injunction, (rf) Over 
questions that may be tried at law, in a great miiltiplicity of actions, 

a court of equity assumes a "jurisdiction, to prevent the expense and P439 
vexation of endless litigations and suits, (f) In various kinds of 
frauds it assumes a concurrent(y) jurisdiction, not only for the sake of a 
discovery, but of a more extensive and specific relief : (43) as by setting aside 
fraudulent deeds, (^) decreeing reconveyances, (A) or directing an absolute 
conveyance merely to stand as a security. ((') (44) And thus, lastly, for the 
sake of a more beneficial and complete relief by decreeing a sale of tauds, (j) 
a court of equity holds plea of all debts, encumbrances, and charges that may 
affect it or issue thereout. 

(a) 8 p. Wdu. M. Y«u-Booli, ia Edn. IV. S7, Stra. «M. 
pLM. (/) I P. Wins. 166. 

(M En. Ca. Abr. 1«. '-' ' " — « • » """ ™ 



Vera, a 

. ,, _ Vern. «. 

Prec. Cb«. ai. 1 p. Wnu. «i j/) l Eq. <X Abr. g»7. 



1 Cha. Bep. 14. 2 Clu. C*. K. _ (« 2 Vern. M. 



(41) One material difiereuce between a court of equity and a court of law aa to the 
modeof proof is thus described by lord chancellor Eldon; — "A defendant in a cotut of 
equity has the protection ariaiiig from his own conscience in a degree in which the law 
does not afi^ to give him protection. If he positively, plainly, and precisely denies the 
assertion, and one witness only proves it aa positively, clearly, and precisely aa It is 
denied, and there is no circnmstance attaching credit to the assertion, overbalancing the 
credit due to the denial as a positive denial, a court of eouity will not act upon the teati- 
monj of that witness. Not so at law. There the defendant is not heard. One witness 
proves the case; and, however strongly the defendant may be inclined to deny it upon 
oath, there must be a recovery against him," 6 Ves. Jr. 184. — Christian. 

(43) It is not correct that where a court of equity will grant a commission to examine 
witnesses, whose attendance cannot be procured to give testimony in a court of common 
law, it will in such case also grant relief For though it is very usual to file a bill pray- 
ing a discovery, and that a commission may be issued to examine witnesses who live 
abroad, no doubt can be entertained that if the bill proceeded to pray relief, and that 
relief was such as a court of law was fully competent to administer, a demnirer to the 
hill would hold, nnleas it was a case where the courts ezerdse a concnnreDt jurisdiction. 

— CsotlSTUN. 

(43) Arnold c Grimes, a G. Green (Iowa) 77, 81 (1S49). 
(44; Roberts on Fraud. Convey. 526. 
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4. The true oonstniction oi securiHes for monejr lent is another fountain of 
jurisdiction in cxiurts of equity. When they held the penalty of a bond to be 
tiie form, and that in substance it was only as a pledge to secure the repay- 
ment of the sum bona fide advanced, with a proper compensation for the use, 
they laid the foundation of a regular series of determinations, which have 
settled the doctrine of personal pledges or securities, and are equallj- appU- 
cable to mortgages of r«il property. The mortgagor continues owner of the 
land, the mortg^ee of the money lent upon it; but this ownership is mutually 
transferred, and the mortgagor is barred from redemption if, when called 
upon by the mortgagee, he does not redeem within a time limited by the 
court; or he may when out of possession be barred by length of time, by 
analogy to the statute of limitations. (45) 

5. l^e form of a trust, or second use, gives the courts of equity an exclu- 
sive jurisdiction as to the subject-matter of all settlements and devises in that 
form, and of all the long terms created in the present complicated mode of 
conveyancing. This is a very ample source of jurisdiction: but the trust is 

governed by very nearly the same rules, as would govern the estate 

*44o3 in a court of \sv^,ik) if no trustee was interposed: and *by a regular 

positive system established in the courts of equity, the doctrine of 

trusts is uow reduced to as great a certainty as that of legid estates in the 

courts of the common law. 

These are the principal (for I omit the minuter) grounds of the jurisdiction 
at present exercised in our courts of equity: which differ, we see, very con- 
siderably from the notions entertained by strangers, and even by those courts 
themselves before they arrived to maturity; as appears from the principles 
laid down, and the jealousies entertained of their abuse, by our early juridical 
writers cited in a former page;(/) and which have been implicitly received 
and handed down by subsequent compilers, without attending to those 
gradual accessions and derelictions, by which in the course of a century this 
mighty river hath imperceptibly shifted its channel. Lambard in particular, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, lays it down,(»i) that " equity should not 
be appealed unto, but only in rare and extraordinary matters: and thata good 
chani^lor will not arrogate authority in every complaint that shall be brought 
before him upon whatsoever suggestion: and thereby both overthrow the 
authority of the courts of common law, and bring upon men such a confusion 
and uncertainty, as hardly any man should know how or how long to hold 
his own assured to him." And certainly, if a court of equity were still at 
sea, and floated upon the occasional opinion which the jut^ who happened 
to preside might entertain of conscience in every particular case, the inconve- 
nience that would arise from this uncertainty n-ould be a worse evil than 
any hardship that couM follow from rules too strict and inflexible. Its 
powers would have become too arbitrary to have been endured in a country 
like this,(n) which boasts of being governed in all respects by law and not 
by will. But since the time when Lambard wrote, a set of great and eminent 
lawyers, (f) who have successively held the great seal, have by degrees 
erected the system of relief administered by a court of equity into a 
*44i] regular *science, which cannot be attained without study and expe- 
rience, any more than the science of law; but from which, when 
understood, it may be known what remedy a suitor is entitled to expect, and 
by what mode of suit, as readily and wiUi as much precision in a court of 
equity as in a court of law. 

m SF. Wna.MS,l68,M». (n) 1 F. Wnu. tas, tgS. 

(Jl aeenscisa. to) See nga M, K, «e. 

(ml ^rdhdbM, 71, 78. 

(45) The Real Property Limitatioti Act of 1874, j 7, provides an exprcM bar In mcb 
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It were much to be wished, for the sake of certainty, peace, and justice, 
that each court would as far as possible follow the other, in the best and moat 
efectual rules for attaining those desirable ends. It is a maxim that equity 
follows the law; and in former days the law had not scrupled to follow even 
that equity which was laid down by the clerical chancellors. Every one who 
is conversant in our ancient books, knows that many valuable improvements 
in the state of our tenures (especially in leaseholdsC/) and copyholds(y) and 
the forms of administering justice, (r) have arisen from this single reason, 
that the same thing was constantly effected by means of a subpctna in the 
chancery. And sure there cannot be a greater solecism, than that in two 
sovereign independent courts established in the same country, exercising 
concurrent jurisdiction, and over the same subject-matter, there shotdd exist 
in a single instance two different rules of property, clashing with or contra- 
dicting each other. 

It would carry me beyond the bounds of my present purpose to go further 
into this matter. I have been tempted to go so far, because strangers are apt 
to be confounded by nominal distinctions, and the loose unguarded expres- 
sions to be met with in the best of our writers; and thence to form erroneous 
ideas of the separate jurisdictions now existing in England, but which never 
were separated in any other country in the universe. It hath also afforded 
me an opportunity to vindicate, on the one hand, the justice of our 
*courts of law from being that harsh and illiberal rule, which many [*442 
are too ready to suppose it; and, on the other, the justice of our 
courts of equity from being the result of mere arbitrary opinion, or an exer- 
cise of dictatorial power, which rides over the law of the land, and corrects, 
amends, and controls it by the loose and fluctuating dictates of the consdenca 
of a single judge. It is now high time to proceed to the practice of out 
courts of equity, thus explained, and thus understood. (+6) 

The first commencement of a suit in chancery is by preferring a bill to the 
lord chancellor, in the style of a petition; " humbly complaining showeth to 
your lordship your orator A B, that," etc. This is in the nature of a decla- 
ration at common law, or a libel and allegation in the spiritual courts: setting 
forth the circumstances of the case at length, as, some fraud, trust, or hard- 
ship; "in tender consideration whereof," (which is the usual language rrf 
the bill,) "and for that your orator is wholly without remedy at the common 
law,' ' relief is therefore prayed at the chancdlor's hands, and also process of 
subpoena against the defendant, to compel him to answer upon oath to all the 
matter charged in the bill. And, if it be to quiet the possession of lands, tO: 
stay waste, or to stop proceedings at law, an injunction is also prayed, in 
the nature of an inUrdichtm by the civil law, commanding the defendant to 
cease. (47) 

This bill must call all necessary parties, however remotely concerned in 
interest, before the court; otherwise no decree can be made to bind them; and 
must be signed by counsel, as a certificate of its decency and propriety. For 
it must not contain matter either scandalous or impertinent: if it does, the 
defendant may refuse to answer it, till such scandal or impertinence is 
expunged, (48) which is done upon an order to refer it to one of the oflicers 
of the court, called a master in chancery; of whom there are in number 

Ip) aub. of K)«ctmeDt. : 
(4) Bio. AtsTilt. (cmdK] 



! Bac. Abr. 180. 



(46) Very Important alteratioiu have been made in the whole proceaa And proceedinga 
tn chancery by the statute 15 & i5 Vic. c. 86.— SbarswoOD. 



(48) SnmneT v. Lyman, Kirby, ^41, 346 (Conn. 1787). 
Book III.— afi. rans 
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twelve, including the master of the rolls, all of whom, so late as the 
♦443] reign of queen Elizabeth, were commonly doctors of the civil *law.(j) 
The master is to examine the propriety of the bill: and if he reports 
it scandalous or impertinent, such matter must be struck out, and the defend- 
ant shall have his costs; which ought of right to be paid by the counsel who 
signed the bill. 

When the bill is filed in the office of the six clerks, (who originally were 
all in orders; and therefore, when the constitution of the court b^an to alter, 
a law(/) was made to permit them to marry,) when, I say, the bill is thus 
filed, if an injunction be prayed therein, it may be bad at various stages of 
the cause, according to the circumstances of the case, (4.9) If the bill be to 
stay execution upon an oppressive judgment, and the defendant does not put 
in his answer wiUiin the stated time allowed by the rules of the court, an 
injunction will issue of course; and, when the answer comes in, the injunc- 
tion can only be continued upon a sufficient ground appearing from the 
answer itself. But if an injunction be wanted to stay waste, or other inju- 
ries of an equally urgent nature, then upon the filing of the bill, and a pro- 
per case supported by affidavils, the court will grant an injunction 
immediately, to continue till the defendant has put in his answer, and till the 
court shall make some further order concerning it, and when the answer 
comes in, whether it shall then be dissolved or continued till the hearing of 
the cause, is determined by the court upon argument, drawn from consider- 
ing the answer and affidavit together. 

But, upon common bills, as soon as they are filed, process of subptena is 
taken out: which is a writ commanding the defendant to appear and answer 
to the bill, on pain of 100/. But this is not all; for if tlie defendant, on 
service of the subpana, does not appear within the time limited by the rules 
of the court, and plead, demur, or answer to the bill, he is then said to be in 
contempt; and the respective processes of contempt are in successive order 
awarded against him. The first of which is an attachment, which is 
*444] a writ *in the nature of a capias, directed to the sheriff, and com- 
manding him to attach, or take up, the defendant, and bring him 
into court. If the sheriff returns that the defendant is non est inventus,{5o) 
then au attachment with prodamalitms issues; which, besides the ordinary 
form of attachment, directs the sheriff, that he cause public proclamations to 
be made, throughout the county, to summon the defendant, upon his 
allegiance, personally to appear and answer. If this be also returned with a 
noH est inventus, and he still stands out in contempt, & commission 0/ rebellion 
is awarded against him, for not obeying the king's proclamations according 
to his allegiance: and four commissioners therein named, or any of them, are 
ordered to attach him wheresoever he may be found in Great Britain, as a 
rebel and contemner of the king's laws and government, by refusing to 
attend his sovereign when thereunto required: since, as was bSbre 
observed, (w) matters of equity were originally determined by the king in 
person, assisted by his council; though that business is now devolved upon 
his chancellor. If upon this commission of rebellion a non est inventus is 
returned, the court then sends a serjeant-at-arms in quest of him; and if he 
It) s 



(ufPMeW. 



(49) An injuDctioi] in the court of exchequer tkAj* all fnrttaar pioceedinga, in whatever 
stage the cause may be; but in chancery, if a dedaratioD be delivered, the partv may 
proceed to judgment notwitlistandmg an injunction, and execution is only stayed; but 
if DO declaration basbeen delivered, all {proceedings at taw are lestrained. 3 Woodd. 
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elades the search of the sergeant also, then a sequestration issues to seize all 
his personal estate, and the profits of hb real, and to detain them, subject to 
the order of the court. Sequestrations were first introduced by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper in the reign of queen Elizabeth; before which the court 
found somedifficulty iu enforcing its process and decrees. (i'}(5 1 ) After an order 
for a sequestration issued, the plaintifTs bill is to be taken pro amfesso,{<fl) 
and a decree to be made accordingly. (53) So that the sequestration does not 
seem to be in the nature of process to bring in the defendant, but only 
intended to enforce the performance of the decree. Thus much if the 
defendant absconds. 

If the defendant is taken upcm any of this process, he is to be committed 
to the Fleet or other prison till he puts iu his appearance or tmswer, 
or performs whatever else this ^process is issued to enforce, and also ^"445 
clears his contempts by paying the costs which the plaintiff has 
incurred thereby. For the same kind of process (which was also the process 
of the court of star-chamber till its dissolution)CM') is issued out in all sorts 
of contempts during the progress of the cause if the parties in any point 
refuse or neglect to obey the order of the court. 

The process against a body corporate is by distringas, to distrain them by 
their goods and chattels, rents and profits, tUl they shall obey the summons 
or directions of the court. And if a peer is a defendant, the lord chancellor 
sends a Utter missive to him to request his appearance, together with a copy 
of the bill ; and if he neglects to appear, then he may be served with a sub- 
pcena; and if he continues still in contempt, a sequestration issues out 
immediately against his lands and goods, without any of the mesne process 
of attachments, etc., which are directed only against the person, and there- 
fore cannot affect a lord of parliament. The same process issues against a 
member of the house of commons, except only that Uie lord chancellor sends 
him no letter missive. 

The ordinary process before mentioned cannot be sued out till after the 
service of the sitbpana, for then the contempt begins; otherwise he is not 
presumed to have notice of the bill; and therefore by absconding to avoid 
the subpcena a defendant might have eluded justice, till the statute 5 Geo. 
11. c. 25, which enacts that where the defendant cannot be found to be 
served with process of subpana, and absconds (as is believed) to avoid being 
served therewith, a day shall be appointed him to appear to the bill of the 
plaintiff, which is to be inserted in the London gazette, read in the parish 
church where the defendant last lived, and fixed up at the royal exchange; 
and, if the defendant doth not appear upon that day, the bill shall be taken 
pro amfesso. 

But if the defendant appears r^^nlarly, and takes a copy of the bill, he is 
next to demur, plead, or answer. 

*A demurrer in equity is nearly of the same nature as a demurrer [*446 
in law, being an appeal to the judgment of the court, whether the 
defendant shall be bound to answer the plaintiff's bill; as for want of 
sufficient matter of equity therein contained; or where the plaintiff, upon his 
own showing, appears to have no right; or where the bill seeks a discovery 
of a thing which may cause a forfeiture of any kind, or may convict a man 
of any criminal misbehavior. For any of Uiese causes a defendant may 
demur to the bill. And if, on demtirrer, the defendant prevails, the plaintiff's 

(v) 1 Vcm. 421. (w) IB Kjm. AkL MS. 

{51] Christ; V. PlaiMgan, 14 Mo. App. 3jO, 953 (1883)- 

(53) [As aclctiowledgM.l 

(S3) Hahn v. Kelly, 34 C«l. 391, 418, 4i» 
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bill shall be dismissed: if the demurrer be overruled, the defendant is ordered 
to answer. (54) 

A plea may be either to the Jurisdiction, showing that the court has no 
cognizance of the cause, or to the person, showing some disability in the 
plaintiff, as by outlawry, excommunication, and the like: 01 it is in Aar; 
showing some matter wherefore the plaintiff can demand no relief, as an act 
of parliameut, a fine, a release, or a former decree. And the truth of this 
plea the defendant is bound to prove, if put upon it by the plaintiff. But as 
bills are often of a complicated nature, and contain various matter, a man 
may plead as to part, demur as to part, and answer to the residue. But no 
exceptions to formal minutia in the pleadings will be here allowed; for the 
parties are at liberty, on the discovery of any errors in form, to amend 
them.(jr) 

An answer is the most usual defence that is made to a plaintiff's bill. It 
is given in upon oath, or the honor of a peer or peeress: but where there are 
amicable defendants, their answa is usually taken without oath, by consent 
of the plaintiff. This method of proceeding is taken from the ecclesiastical 
courts, like the rest of the practice in chancery ; for there, in almost 
*447] every case, the plaintiff may demand the *oath of his adversary in 
supply of proof. Formerly this was done in those courts with com- 
purgators, in the manner of our waging of law; but this has been long 
disused; and instead of it the present kind of purgation, by the single oaUl 
of the party himself, was introduced. This oath was made use of in spiritual 
courts, as well in criminal cases of ecclesiastical cognizance as in matters of 
civil right; and it was then usually denominated the oath ex offieio.i^^') 
whereof the high commission court in particular made a most extravagant 
and illegal use; forming a court of iuquidtiou, in which all persons were 
obliged to answer in cases of bare suspicion, if the commissioners thought 
proper to proceed against them ex officiQ for any supposed ecclesiastical 
enormities. But when the high commission court was abolished by statute 
16 Car. I. c. II, this oath ex officio was abolished with it; and it is also 
enacted, by statute 13 Car. II. st. i, c. 12, "that it shall not be lawful for 
any bishop or ecclesiastical judge to tender to any person the oath ex officio, 
or any other oath, whereby the party may be charged or compelled to confess, 
accuse, or purge himself of any criminal matter." But this does uot extend 
to oaths in a civil suit; and therefore it is still the practice, both in the 
spiritual courts and in equity, to demand the personal answer of the party 
himself upon oath. Yet if in the bill any qu^tion be put that tends to the 
discovery of any crime, the defendant may thereupon demur, as was before 
observed, and may refuse to answer.(56) 

If the defendant lives within twenty miles of London, he must be sworn 
before one of the masters of the court; if farther off, there may be a dedimus 
poteslaiem,(57) or commission to take his answer in the country, where the 
commissioners administer him the usual oath; and theu, the answer being 
sealed up, either one of the commissioners carries it up to the court, or it is 

I J) Eb <rtl mnrt <lr rhaanrmr, home nt terra pr^ju- plMdlnc, or der«ct of form, but Bccordliw to Uw 

ifircpitrtun mitpl/ili/lnp au puriii^aut de /Brm€,mei tnitholIheiiURer: tbrlfae'lH'IMon RhuuUlMiuaite 

tolonque le verytf dd mater, car i! doa agarder lobM^iie sccordinelo GODBClence and not Hccordliu to Ihe 

tDiiadeot. et nemi u rlgore jarit. [In thli court at rlsor of Taw.] Dgrenutt rtei courfei, «d<t. UM, M, 

cbaticetf a man >hall not be prejudiced bj his inl>- 3«. Ml, Bro. Abr. HI. JuriaHetiim. ,% 



to the bill. I Sim. & Stn. 137; et vid. UitT. PI. 178, et seq.—Carm. 
(55I [OffidJly.] 

(56) Bow. Eng. Conn. {» ed.) aj. 

(57) [We have given the power,] 
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sent by a messenger, who swears he received it &om one of the commissioners, 

and that the same has not been opened or altered since he received it. An 

answer must be signed by counsd, and must either deny or confi»s 

all the *material parts of the bill; or it may confess and avoid, that [*448 

is, justify orpalliatethe facts. Ifone of these is not done, theanswer 

may be excepted to for insufficiency, and the defendant be compelled to put 

in a more sufficient answer. A defendant cannot pray any thing in this his 

answer but to be dismissed the court; if he has any relief to pray against the 

plaintiff, he must do it by an original bill of his own, which is t^led a cross- 

MIL 

After answer put in, the plaintiff upon payment of costs may amend his bill, 
either by adding new parties, or new matter, or both, upon the new lights 
given him by 5ie defendant; (58) and the defendant is obliged to answer 
afresh to such amended bill. But this must be before the plaintiff has replied 
to the defendant's answer, whereby the cause is at issue; for afterwards, if 
new matter arises, which did not exist before, he must set it forth by a sup- 
piementtU'biU. There may be also a bill of revivor when the suit is abated 
by the death of any of the parties; ih order to set the proceedings again in 
motion, without which they remain at a stand. And there is likewise a bill 
of interpleader; where a person who owes a debt or rent to one of the parties 
in suit, but, till the determination of it, he knows not to which, desires that 
they may interplead, that he may be safe in the payment. In this last case 
it is usual to order the money to be paid into court for the benefit of such of 
the parties to whom upon hearing the court shall decree it to be due. But 
this depends upon circumstances; and the plaintiff must also annex an 
affidavit to his bill, swearing that he does not collude with either of the 
parties. (59) 

If the plaintiff finds sufficient matter confessed in the defendant's answer to 
ground a decree upon, he may proceed to the hearing of the cause upon bill 
and answer only. But in that case he must take the defendant's answer to 
be true, in every point. (60) Otherwise the courie is for the plaintiff to reply 
generally to the answer, averring his bill to be true, certain, and 
sufficient, and the defendant's answer to be *directly the reverse; [*449 
which he is ready to prove as the court shall award; upon which the 
defendant rejoins, averring the like on his side; which is joining issue upon 
the facts in dispute. To prove which facts is the next concern. 

This is done by examination of witnesses, and taking their depositiims in 
writing, according to the manner of the civil law. And for that purpose 
interrogatories are framed, or questions in writing; which, and which (mly, 
are to be proposed to, and asked of, the witnesses in the cause. These inter- 
rogatories must be short and pertinent: not leading ones; (as, ' ' did not you 
see this? or, did not you hear that?") for if they be such, the depositions 
taken thereof will be suppressed and not suffered to be read. For the pur- 
pose of examining witnesses in or near London, there is an examiner's office 
appointed; but for such as live in the country, a commission to examine wit- 
nesses is usually granted to four commissioners, two named of each side, or 
any three or two of tiiem, to take the depositions there. And if the witnesses 
reside beyond sea, a commisaon may be had to examine them there upon 
their own oaths, and (if foreigners) upon the oaths of skilful interpreters. 



($8) Amendment implie* that there ia M>methiiiK defective, which needa conectloit 
belM« thepUintiff can legally proceed. Bachne v. Mickle, 45 Ala. 445, 446 (1871). 

(59) And most bring the motiey {ifauyisdoe) into conrt, or «t leaat ofliertodoMby 
UaUll. Frac R^. 39. Bnnb. 303. Bargnrd. Ch. ay>. Hitf. PI. 40.— CBITTy. 

(60) BMep P. Watkuw, i Blmnd, Ch. Rep. (Md.)486, 488 [i857)- 
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And it hath beeiiestabli5hed(^) that the depositioo of a heathen who believes 
in the Supreme Being, taken by commission in the most solemn manner 
acxxtrding to the custom of his own country, may be read in evidence. (6i) 

The commissioners are sworn to take the examinations truly and without 
partiality, and not to divulge them till published in the court of chancery; 
and their clerks are also sworn to secrecy. The witnesses are compellable 
by process of subpcma, as in the courts of common law, to appear and submit 
to examination. And when their depositions are taken, they are trans- 
mitted to the court with the same care that the answer of a defendant is 

sent. (63) 
*45o] *lf witness^ to a disputable fact are old and infirm, it is very usual 

to file a bill to perpetuate the testimony of those witnesses, although 
no suit is depending; for, it may be, a man's antagonist only waits for the 
death of some of them to begin his suit. This is most frequent when lands 
are devked by will away from the heir at law, and the devisee, in order to 
perpetuate the testimony of the witnesses to such will, exhibits a bill in 
clumcery against the heir, and sets forth the will verbaiim{6i) therein, sug- 
gesting that the heir is inclined to dispute its validity: and then, the defend- 
ant having answered, they proceed to issue as in odier cases, and examine 
the witnesses to the will; after which the cause is at an end, without proceed- 
ing to any decree, no relief being prayed by the bill: but the heir is entitled 
to his costs, even though he contests the will. This is what is usually meant 
by proving a will in chancery. 

When all the witnesses are examined, then, and not before, the depositions 
may be published, by a rule to pass publication; after whidi they are open 
for the inspection of all the parties, and copies may be taken of them. The 
cause is then ripe to be set down for hearing, which may be done at the pro- 
curement of the plaintiff, or defendant, before either the lord chancellor or 
the master of the rolls, according to the discretion of the clerk in court, regu- 
lated by the nature and importance of the suit, and the arrear of causes 
depending before each of them respectively. Concerning the authority of the 
master of the rolls, to hear and determine causes, and his general power in 
the court of chancery, there were (not many years since) divers questions, 
and disputes very warmly agitated; to quiet which it was declared, by statute 
3 Geo, II. c, 30, that all orders and decrees by him made, except such as by 
the course of the court were appropriated to the great seal alone, should be 
deemed to be valid; subject nevertheless to be discharged or altered by the 
lord chancellor, and so as they shall not be enrolled, till the same are signed 

by his lordship, Either party may be sabpemaed to hear judgment 
♦451] *on the day so fixed for the hearing; and then, if the plaintiff does 

not attend, his bill is dismissed with costs; or, if the defendant makes 
default, a decree will be made against him, which will be final, unless he 
pays the plaintiff's cost of attendance, and shows good cause to the contrary 
on a day appointed by the court. A plaintiff's bill may also at any time be 
dismissed for want of prosecution, which is in the nature of a non-suit at 
law, if he suffers three terms to elapse without moving forward in the cause. 
When there are cross-causes, on a cross-bill filled by the defendant against 
the plaintiff in the original cause, they are generally contrived to be brought 
on together, that the same hearing and the same decree may serve for both 
of them. The method of hearing causes in court is usually this. The par- 
ties on both sides appearing by their counsel, the plaintiff's bill is first opened, 
Iv) Ormlchund ■. Barkw. I Atk.tl. 
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or bri^y abridged, and the defendant's answer also, by the junior counsel 
on each side: after which the plaintifT's leading counsel states the case and 
the matters in issue, and the points of equity arising therefrom: and then 
sudi depositions as are called for by the plaintiff are read by one of the six 
clerks, and the plaintiff may also read such part of the defendant's answer 
as he thinlizs material or convenient :(^) and after this the rest of the counsel 
for the plaintiff make their obserrations and arguments. Then the defend- 
ant's counsel go through the same process for him, except that they may 
not read any part of his answer; and the counsel for the plaintiff are heard 
in reply. When all are heard, the court pronounces the decree, adjusting 
every point in debate according to equity and good conscience; which decree 
being usually very long, the minutes of it are taken down, and read openly 
in court by the registrar.(64) The matter of costs to be given to either 
party is not here held to be a point of right, but merely discretionary (by 
the statute 17 Ric. II. c. 6) according to the circumstances of the 
case, as they *appear more or less favorable to the party vanquished. [*452 
And yet the statute 15 Hen. VI. c. 4 seems expre^y to direct, that 
as well damages as costs shall be given to the defendant, if wrongfiilly vexed 
in this court. 

The chancdlor's decree is either interlocutory or final. It very seldom 
happens that the first decree can be final, or condude the cause; for, if any 
matter of feet is strongly controverted, this court is so sensible of the defi- 
ciency of trial by written depositions, that it will not bind the parties thereby, 
but usually directs the matter to be tried by jury; especially such important 
facts as the validity of a will, or whether A. is the heir at law to B., or the 
existence of a modus dedtnandi,((>5) or real and immemorial composition for 
tithes. But, as no jury can be summoned to attend this court, the fact is 
usually directed to be tried at the bar of the court of king's bench, or at the 
assizes, upon a feigned issue. For (in order to bring it there, and have the 
point in dispute, and that only, put in issue) an action is brought, wherein 
the plaintiff by a fiction declares that he laid a wager of 5/. with the defen- 
dant that A. was heir at law to B. ; and then avers that he is so; and therefore 
demands the 5/. The defendant admits the feigned wager, but avers that A. 
is not the heir to B. ; and thereupon that issue is joined, which is directed 
out cX chancery to be tried; and thus the verdict of the jurors at law deter- 
mines the feet in the court of equity. These feigned issues seem borrowed 
from the sponsio judicialis of the Romans;(ii) and are also frequently used 
in the courts of law, by consent of the parties, to determine some disputed 
rights without the formality of pleading, and thereby to save much time and 
expense in the decision of a cause. (66) 

(I) On > trl&l at l&w, 1( the plaintiff reuls any [The Judicial wager )■ knotm : " Do toq eiigae« to 

Iiart of tbe defendant's ftOBwer, he muM nad the glre me flTe hundred poundi. It It be mlneT I 

whole of it; lor br reading ui; of tt he ihow* a pcondK It, \t It be thine. And tqu alio. Do jou 

nlluioe on the trntb of tbe detendant'i teeOinony, promise me Ave hundred poondi U It be not tblneT 

and makv the whole of his aniwer evidence. f promlK It, If It be not mine." [ VUx Helnec AtiH- 

(d) Subn at (ponrto JwHefaUi; "iponileme fuOi- mtbtl. I. S.t. 18, i1.acd Ogtm. dejudkOi, I. 31, p. 

gaitoittnunuAttponilaiiltutuftt. Btuqaoaat tM.ettoLVAi. 

(64) It is not now the practice for the registrar to read theminntesof the decree openly 
in court; tnit any party to the snit may procure a copy of them, and, if there ia any mis- 
take, may move to have them amended. But after a decree has been drawn np and 
entered, no errors in it can be recti&ed on fflotion, or by an; other proceeding than t^ 
reheaiitir the cauae. — Christian. 

r65) [Cnatom of tithing.] 

(66) Harris v. Hopson, 5 Texas Rep. 5^9, 531 (1853). The content of the court ought 
alao to be preriotuty obtained; for a trial of ■ feigned iasne without inch consent is acon- 
tempt, which will authorize the court to order the proceedings to be stayed. 4 T- R- If- 
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So, likewise, if a question of mere Uw arises in the coarse of a 
*453] cause, as whether by the words of a will an estate for life or *in tail 
is created, ex whether a future interest devised by a testator shall 
operate as a remainder or any executory devise, it is the practice of this 
court to refer it to the opinion of the judges of the court of Icing's bench or 
common pleas, upon a case stated for that purpose, (67) wherein all the 
material facts are admitted, and the point of law is submitted to their decision; 
who thereupon hear it solemnly argued by counsel on both sides, and certify 
their opinion to the chancellor. And upon such certificate the decree is 
usually founded. 

Another thing also retards the completion of decrees. Frequently long 
accounts are to be settled, encumbrances and debts to be inquired into, and 
a hundred little facts to be cleared up, before a decree can do full and suffi- 
cient justice. These matters are always, by the decree on the first hearing, 
referred to a master in chancery to examine, which examinations frequently 
last for years; and then he is to report the fact, as it appears to him, to the 
court. This report may be excepted to, disproved, and overruled; or other- 
wise is confirmed, and made absolute, by order of the court.(68) 

When all issues are tried and settl^, and all references to the master 
ended, the cause is again brought to hearing upon the matters of equity 
reserved, and a final decree is made; the pei^rmance of which is enforced 
(if necessary) by commitment of the person, or sequestration of the party's 
estate. And if by this decree either party thinks himself aggrieved, he may 
petition the chancellor for a rehearing; whether it was heard before his lord- 
ship, or any of the judges sitting for him, or before the master of the rolls. 
For, whoever may have heard 5ie cause, it is the chancellor's decree, and 
must be signed by him before it is enrolled;(*) which is done of course unless 
a rehearing be desired. Every petition for a rehearing must be signed by two 
counsel of character, usually such as have been concerned in the cause, certi- 
fying that they apprehend the cause is proper to be reheard. And 
*454] upon the *rehearing, all the evidence taken in the cause, whether 
read before or not, is now admitted to be read; because it is the 
decree of the chancellor himself, who only now sits to hear reasons why it 
should not be enrolled and perfected; at which time all omissions of either 
evidence or argument may be supplied, (c) But, after the decree is once 
signed and enrolled, it cannot be reheard or rectified but by bill of review, 
or by appeal to the house of lords. 

A bill of reviewiftg) may be had upon apparent error in judgment appearing 
on the &ce of the decree; or, by special leave of the court, upon oath made 
of the discovery of new matter or evidence, which could not possibly be had 
or used at the time when the decree passed. (70) But no new evidence or 

(t] Btat. 3 Geo. m. c. 3t. See p. 4fi0. (c) Ollb. Rep. Ifil, U^ 

(67) Formerly, when a cafic was heard before the master of the rolls attiug in his own 
coiirt, on which he wished to have the opinion of a court of law, he directed an action 
to be commenced by the parties in a court of law, in such a form that the question on 
which he had a doubt might be decided in that suit, and he suspended his decree till the 
cotut of law hud ^ven its judgment. It appears that the first case sent from the rolls to 
the King's Bench is in 6 T. R. 313, where lord Eenjon aaya, " I believe that there ia no 
instance in which this court ever certified their oinnion on a case sent here from the 
master of the rolls. In Colson v. Colsou it was refused; but I think it was an idle 
formality, and I shall feel no iclnctance in certifying in mich cases, becanac I think it is 
convenient to the snitora of that court."— Chbisti AN. 

(68) BeitThill p. McK«, 3 Yerg. (Tenn.) 157. 159 (183a). 

(69) A bill 0* reriew is only necessary when a decree is signed and enrolled. *Bt£ 
n. 71. It cannot t>e bronght after tweirty years. Id. 69. i Bro. P. C. 95. 5 Bro. P. C. 
460. 6 Bro, P. C 395.— Chwtv. 

(70) Somner v. Lyman, Eirby, 341, 144 (Conn. 1787). 
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matter then in the knowledge of the parties, and which might have been used 
before, shall be a sufficient ground for a bill of review. 

An appeal to parliament, that is, to the house of lords, is the dernier resort 
of the subject who thinks himself aggrieved by an interlocutory order or final 
determination m this court; and it is effected hy petitum to the house of peers, 
and not by wril of error, as upon judgments at common law. This jurisdic- 
tion is said(i/) to have begun in iSJac. I., and it is certain that the first 
petition, which appears in the records of parliament, was preferred in that 
year;Cf) and that the first which was heard and determined (though the 
name of appeal was then a novelty ( was presented in a few months afierjC/) 
both levelled against the lord chancellor Bacon for corruption and other mis- 
behavior. It was afterwards warmly controverted by the house of commons 
in the reign of Charles the Second. (^) But this dispute is now at rest: (Jt) 
it being obvious to the reason of all mankind, that, when the courts of equity 
became principal tribunals for deciding causes of property, a revision 
of their *decrees (by way of appeal) became equally necessary as a [*455 
writ of error from the judgment of a court of law. And, upon the 
same principle, from decrees of the chancellor relating to the commissioners 
for the dissolution of chauntries, etc., under the statute 57 Hen. VIII. c. 4, 
(as well as for charitable uses under the statute 43 Eliz. c. 4,) an appeal to 
ttie king in parliament was always unquestionably allowed. (O But no new 
evidence is admitted in the house of lords upon any account; this being a 
distinct jurisdiction: (^) which differs it very considerably from those in- 
stances, wherein the same jurisdiction revises and corrects its own acts, as in 
rehearings and bills of review. For it is a practice unknown to our law, 
(though constantly followed in the spiritual courts, ) when a superior conrt 
is reviewing the sentence of an inferior, to examine the justice of the former 
decree by evidence that was never produced below. And thus much for die 
general method of proceeding in the courts of equity.(7i) 

(d) Com. Jour. 13 U«r. ITEM. (t) Bbov. PuL C. SI. 

\t\ Lonti' JooT. 33 Hu. 1(90. (I) Dokel Cliultable Uan, 62. 

\l\ Ibbl. S, 11,-11 Dae VSa. W Ollb- Bep- lU, IM- 

(0) Com. JooT. 10 Not. lOTS, Mo. 
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PROCEEDINGS ON A WRIT OF RIGHT PATENT. 
Sscx. I. Wkit op Right Fatbht ik the Couxt Bakom. 

GlORGR the Second, br tbe Rrace of God, of Great Britain, Prance, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and bo forth, to Willong^bj', eail at 
Abingdon, KTcetlng. We command yon that without delaj 700 hold fall 
TJKtat to William ^nt, Boquire, of one messuage and twenty acres of land, 
with the appurtenances, in Dorchester, which he claima to hold of yon br 
the free service of one penny yearly in lien of all services, of which Richard 
Allen deforces him. And nnlesa yon do so, let the sheriff of Oxfordshire 
do it, that we no longer hear complaint thereof for defect of right Wit- 
NK3S onraelf at Weatmituter, the twentieth day of Augnat, in the thirtieth 
year of oor reign. 

Pld8»ofp™««ll... {fiSJiSRoE. 

Sbct. 3. Writ of Toi,t, 10 bbhovk it into Tbb Codktv Codrt. 

Cha&LSS Morton, Esquire, sheriff of Oxfoidahire, to John I/mg, bailiff, 
errant of onr Lord the king and of myself, greeting. Bicadss by the com< 
plaint of William Kent, Squire, personally present at my county court, to 
-wit, on Monday, the nzth day of September, in the thirtieth year of the 
reign of our Liord Geobgs the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Prance, and Ireland King. Defender of the Faith, and so forth, at Oxford, 
in the shirehoose there holden, I am informed, that although he himself 
the writ of our said Lord the King of right patent directed to WiUougfaby, 
carl of Abingdon, for this that *he should hold full right to the said Wuliam 
Kent, of one messuage and twenty acres of land, with the appurtenances, in 
Dorchester, within my sud coun^, of which Richard Allen deforces him, 
hath brought to the said Willonghby, earl of Abingdon; yet for that the said 
Willoagh6j[, earl of Abingdon, bvoieth tiie said Richard Allen in this port, 
and hath lutherto delayed to do full right according to the exigence of die 
said writ, I command 70a on the part of our saia Lord the King, fiimly 
enjoining that in yonr proper person yon go to the court-boron of the said 
Willoughby, earl of Abingdon, at Dorchester afbreaaid, and take away the 
plaint which there is between the said William Kent and Richard Allen by 
the said writ into my county court to be next holden; and sununon by good 
•nmmoneis the said Richard Allen that he be at my county conit, on Mon- 
day, the fourth day of October next coming, at Oxford, in the ahirchonse 
there to be holden to answer to the said WilUam Kent (hereof. And have 
^u there then the said plaint, the anmrnonera, and this precept. 61VSK 
in my county court, at Oxford, in the shirehouse, the sixth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year aforesaid. 

Skct. 3. Writ of Ponb, to rbuovb it into thk Court of Couuon Piaas. 

Gkobcb the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, Prance, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, to the sheriff of Oxford- 
shire, greeting. Put at the reqnest of William Kent, before our Justices at 
Westminster, on the morrow of AH Souls, the plaint which ia In yonr 
county court, by our writ of right, between the said William Kent, demand- 
ant, and Richard Allen, tenant, of one mesanage and twenty acre* of land, 
with the appurtenances, in Dorchester; and aummon by good mmmonew 
1405 
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tile said Richatd Allen, that he be then there to answer to the said WiHUm 
Kent thereof. And lUTe you there the Bummonen and this writ Wimass 
onrself at WeatmiuBter, the tenth daj of September, in tbe thirtieth year of 
ont reign. 

Ssc. 4. WsiT OF Right, quia Dominus remUU Curiam. 

GSoliCE the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, Prance and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, end so forth, to the sheriff of Oxford- 
shire, greeting. Coumamd Richard Allen, that he justly and withoutdelay 
render unto William Kent one messuage and twenty acres of land, with the 
appurtenances, in Dorchester, which he claims to be his right and inheri- 
tance, and whereupon he complains that the aforeaaid Richard unjustlv 
deforces him. And unless he snail do bo, and *if the said William shall 
give you security of prosecuting his claim, then summon by good summon- 
ers the said Richard, that he appear before our justices at Westtninster, on 
the morrow of All Souls, to show wherefore he hath not done it. And have 
joa there the summonets and **■■■» writ WITNESS onrself at Westminater, 
the twentieth day of Anguat, in the thirtieth yeai oi our reign. Because 
V^louKhby, earl of Abingdon, the chief lord of that fee, haSi thereupon 
remised unto m his court. 

') John Dos. 
/Richard Roe. 

Sbct. 5. Thb Record, with the Award of Battel. (a) 

Pleas at Wesbninster before Sir John Willes, Knight, and his brethren, 
jnsBcea of the Bench of the Lord the King at Westminster, of the term 
of Saint Michael, in the thirtieth year of Uie reign of the Lord GKORas 
the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britam, France, and Ireland 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

WiiL Oxon, \ WiixiAK KENT, Bsquire, by James Parker, bis attorney, de- 

U> unt. I mands against Richard Allen, gentleman, one mesni^e and 

twenty acres of land, with the appurtenances, in Dorchester, as his ri^t 

Domlnta rtmUt and inheritance, by writ of the I/>^ the King of right, because Willoughby, 

*"'*"^ earl of Abingdon, the chief lord of that fee, hath now thereupon remised 

Count. to the Lord the King his court And whereupon he saith that he himself 

waa seised of the tenements aforesaid, with the appurtenances, in his demesne 
as of fee and right, in the time of peace, in the time of the Lord GeosGB 

UplMi. the First, late King of Great Britain, by talcing the esplees thereof to the 

value [A) [of ten shillinga, and more, in rents, com, and grass.] And that 

DtftM*. aoch is his right he o&rs [suit and good proof.] And the said Richard 

Allen, by Peter Jones hia attorney, comes and defends the right of the said 
Wlliam Kent and his sd«n, when [and where it shall behoove him,] and 
all [that concerns it,] and whatsoever [he ought to defend] and chiefly the 
tenements aforesaid, with the appurtenances, as of fee and right, [namely, 
one messuage and twenty acres erf' lend, with appurtenances in Dorchester], 

WMwotlMttaL And this he is ready to defend by the body of his freeman, George Rumbold 
by name, who is present here in court, ready to defend the same by his bodj*. 
or in what manner soever the court of the Lord the King shall consider that 
*iv] he ought to defend. *And if any mischance shonld befall the said Geoige, 
(which God defend,) he is ready to defend the same by another man, irtio 
[Is bounden and able to defend it] And the said William Kent saith, that 
the said Richard Allen unjustly defends the right of him the said William, 
and his seisin, &c., and all. &c., and whatsoever, &c., and chiefly of the 
tenements aforeaald, with the appurtenances, as of fee and right. &c.: 
because he saith that he himself was seised of the tenements aforesaid, with 
the appurtenances, in his demesne as of fee and right, in the time of peace, 
in the time of the said Lord GSonCE the First, late King of Great Britain, 
%■ by taking the esplees thereof to the value, Btc And that such is hia right 
he is prepared to prove by the body of bis Ireeman, Henry Bronghton by 
name, who is present here in court ready to prove the same by his body, or 
in what manner soever the court of the Lord the King shall consider that he 
ought to prove; and if any mischance should befall the said Henry, (whidb 
God defend,) he is ready to prove the same by another man. who, &C. Amd 

<•> As to battel, ne jmn SBT, n. T. 

m N. B.~The clanKi 6Mw«en hook* In this and the mbseqnent numlMn of the Afpn* 
Mt aiw OMallr not otherwln exprewed In Uw Teecndi tlan (t an " In," 
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herenpoc it is dem&uded of the a>id Gcoige and Heaiy whether tber are No. I. 
ready ta make battel as they before have waged it; who say that they «ie. ^ — r— ■ 
And the same George Ratnbold giveth g)we of defending, and the said <>«« iCna- 
Henry Bronghton f^veth gage of proving; and such eng^ement being givm 
as the manner is, it is demanded of the said William Kent and Richard Allen 
if they can say any thing wherefore battel ought not to be awarded in this 
case; who say that they cannot TberEi'ore IT IS CONSidsksd, that battel 
be made thereon, &c. And the said George Rumbold findeth pledges of uf^ °' '*'' 
battel, to wit, PanI Jenkins and Charles Carter; and the said Henry Brotu;h- piedgo. 
ton findeth also pledges of battel, to wit, Kcginald Read and 8imon Ta^r. 
And Thbrbopoh day is here given as well to the said William Kent as to o 
the said Richard Allen, to wit, on the morrow of Saint Martin nest coming, 
by the assent as well of the said William Kent as of the said Richard Allen. 
And it is commanded that each of them then have here his champion, suffi- 
ciently famished with competent armor as becomes him, and ready to make 
the battel aforesaid; and that the bodies of them in the mean time be safely 
kept, on peril that shall fall thereon. AT which day here come as well the chanplon Kp- 
said William Kent as the said Richard Allen by their attorneys aforesaid, P<ar. 
and the said George Rnmbold and Henry Bronghton in thdr proper persona 
likewise come, sufficiently funiishtd with competent armor as becmnea 
them, readv to make the iMttel aforesaid as they had before waged it. And Adkwniment 
hereupon aay is further given by the coart here, as well to the said William loToUilll 
Kent as to the said Richard Allen, at Tothill, near the city of Westminster, "•'*■ 
in the connty of Middlesex, to wit, on the morrow of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary next coming, by the assent as well of the said *William (•r 

as of the aforesaid Richard. And it is commanded that each of them have 
then there bis champion, armed in the form afbt«SBid, ready to make the 
battel aforesaid, and that their bodies in the mean time, Sec. At which day 
here, to wit, at Tothill aforesaid, comes the said Richard Allen by his attor- 
ney aforesaid, and the said George Rumbold and Henry Bronghton in their 
proper persona likewise come, snfSciently furnished with competent armor 
as becomes them, ready to make the battel aforesaid as thev before had waged 
it. And the said William Kent being solemnly called doth not come, nor 
hath prosecuted his writ aforesaid. Therbfosk it is constdbrhd. that DMnandant 
the aame William, and his pledges of prosecuting, to wit, John Doe and oon-nlt. 
Richard Roe, be in mercy for his false complaint, and that the same Richard 
go thereof without a day, &c., and also that the aaid Richard do hold the Final Jodiraetf 
tenements aforesaid with the appurtenances to him and his heiiB, qoit of the '^ tba tDnant. 
•aid William and his heirs, forever, &c 

Sect. 6. Trial by the Grand Assize. 

And the said Richard Allen, by Peter Jones, his attorney, comes and Detaio*. 

defends the right of the said William Kent, and his seisin, when, &c.. and 
all, &c., and whatsoever, &c., and chiefly of the tenements aforesaid with 
the appurtenances, as of fee and right, &c., and puts himself upon the grand hih 
assize of the Lord the King, and prays recognition to be made, whether he 
himself hath greater right to hold the tenements aforesaid, with the appur- 
tenances, to him and his heirs as tenants thereof, as he now holdeth them, 
or the said William to have the said tenements with the appurtenances, as 
he above demandeth them. And he tenders here in court six shillings and 
eighti^ence to the use of the Lord the now King, &c., for that, to wit, it 
may be inquired of the time [of the seisin alleged by the said William.] 
And he therefore prays that it may be inquired by the assize, whether the 
said WilUam Kent was seised of the tenements aforesaid, with the appurte- 
nances in his demesne, as of fee, in the time of the said lAird the King 
Geosob the First, as the said William in his demand before hath alleged! 
Thbrefore it is commanded the sheriff, that he summon by good summon- 
ers four lawful knights of his county, girt with swords, that they be here on 
the octaves of Saint Hilary next coming, to make election of the assize afore- 
said. The same day is given as well to the said William Kent as to the said 
Richard Allen, here, &c. At which day here come as well the said William 
Kent as the said Richard Allen; and the sheriff, to wit. Sir Adam Alstone, 
Knight, now returns, that he had caused to be summoned Charles Stephens, 
Randel Wheler, Toby Cox, and Thomas Munday, four lawful knighti of *hia 
county, girt with swords, by John Doe and Richard Roe. his bailiffs, to be 
here at the said octaves of Saint Hilary, to do as the aaid writ thereof com- 
mands and requires; and that the said summoners, and each of them, are 
mainpiized by John Day and James Fletcher. Whereupon the said Charles 
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No. II. Stephens, Raodel Wheler, Toby Cox, and Thomas Munday, four lawful 
'— > -' knights of the county aforesaid, g^rt with swords, being catled, in their pro- 
per persons come, and being swom upon their oath in the presence of th« 
m ot tbB parties aforesaid, choae of themselves and oltaera twenty-four, to wit, Charles 
' Stephens, Randel Wheler, Tob^ Coi, Thomas Munday, Oliver Green tt^y, 

John Boys, Charles Price, knightsj Daniel Prince, William Day, Roger 
Lucas, Patrick Fleming, James Harris. John Richard^n, Alexander Moore, 
Peter Payne, Robert Quin, Archibald Stewart, Bartholomew Norton, and 
Henry Davis, Esquires; John Porter, Christopher Ball, Benjamin Robinson, 
Lewis Long, William Kirby, gentlemen, good and lawful men of the county 
aforesaid, who neither are of kin to the said William Kent nor to the said 
Vmin/attat. Richard Allen, to make recognition of the grand assize aforesaid. Thkrb- 
ifOKB it is commanded the sheriff, that he cause them to come here from the 
day of Easter in fifteen days, to make the recognition aforesaid. The same 
day is there ^ren to Uie parties aforesaid. At whi(± day here come as wdl 
the said William Kent as the said Richard Allen, by their attorneys afore- 
said, and the recognitors of the assize, whereof mention is made above, being 
Reuipiiion called, come, and certain of them, to wit, Charles Stephens, Randel Wheler, 
■"■■TD. Toby Coi. Thomas Munday, Charles Price, knights; Daniel Prince, Roger 

Lucas, William Day, James Harris, Peter Payne, Rot>ert Quin, Henry Davis, 
Johu Porter, Christopher Ball, Lewis Long, and William Kirby, being elected, 
VenUclfor Ihe tried, and swom upon their oath, aay that the said William Kent hath more 
doraodant. j^gjn ^^ ^^^^ ^^ tenements aforesaid, with the appurtenances, to him and 
his heirs, as he demandeth the same, than the said Richard Allen to hold 
the same as he now holdeth them, according as the said Williasi Kent by 
JvOipatax. his writ aforesaid hath supposed. ThkbEFore it is comsidbkbb, that the 
said William Kent do recover hia seisin against the said Richard Allen of the 
tenements aforesaid, with the appurtenancea, to him and his heirs, quit of 
the said Richard Allen and hia heirs forever: and the said Richard Allen 
in mercy, &c. 

•rii.] "No. n. 



Sect. i. Thk Oricirai, Writ. 

GEORGE the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, Prance, and 
Ireland King, defender of the Faith, and so forth, to the sheriff of Berk- 
shire, greeting. Xv Richard Smith shall give you security of prosecuting his 
claim, then put by gage and safe pledges William Stiles, late of Newbury, 
gentleman, so that he be before us on the morrow of All Souls, wheresoever 
we shall then be in England, to show wherefore with force and arms he en- 
tered into one messuage, with the appurtenances, in Sutton, which John 
Rogers. Esqture, hath demised to the aforesaid Richard, for a term which 
is not yet expired, and ejected him from his said farm, and other enormi- 
ties to him did, to the great damage of the said Richard, and against our 
peace. And have you there the names of the pledees and this wnt. WiT- 
MBSSourself at Westminster, the twelfth day of October, in the twenty-ninth 
year of our reign. 



Michaelmas, the a9th of King George the Second. 

Befks, \ WtLUAM SnuBS, late of Newbury in the said county, gentleman, 
to wit. t was attached to answer Richard Smith, of a plea, wherefore with 
force and arms he entered into one messuage, with the appurtenances, in 
Sutton in the county aforesaid, which John Rogers, Esquire, demiaed to the 
said Richard Smith for a term which is not j-et expired, and ejected him 
from his said farm, and other wrongs to him did, to tlie great damage of the 
said Richard, and against the peace of the Lord the King, &c. And where- 
upon the said Richard by "Robert Martin his attorney complains, that whereas 
the said Johu Rogers, on the first day of October, in the twenty-ninth yew 
1408 
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ti the rdgn of tbe Lord the King that now is, at Sutton aforesaid, had de- No. n. 
mised to Uie same Richard the tenement aforesaid, with the appnitea&nces, '— v— ' 
to have and to hold the said tenement, with the appnitenances, to the said 
Richard aad hisassigna, from the Feaat of Saint Miutael the Archang|el then 
last past, to the end and term of five years from thence next following and 
fully to be complete and ended, by virtue of which demise the said Richard 
entered into the said tenement, with the appnitenances, and was thereof 
pouessed; and the said Richard bduK ao possessed thereof, the said William 
afterwards, that is to aaj, on the said first day of October iit the said Iwentj- 
ninth jear, with force and arms, that is to sa;, with swords, staves, and 
knives, entered into the said tenement, with the appurtenances, which the 
said John Rogers demised to the said Richard in form aforesaid for the term 
aforesaid, which is not yet expired, and ^ected the said Richard out of bis 
said farm, and other wrongs to him did, to the great damage of the said 
Richard, and aeainst the peace of the said Lord the King; whereby the said 
Richard aaith, that he is injured and damaged to the value of twen^ pounds. 
And thereupon he brings suit, &c. 

Uartin, fortheplaiutiS. 1 Pledges of MoHi« DOB. 

PSTBSS, for the defendant. / prosecution, f Richakd Rob. 

Mk. Grorgb Saukdsks, 

I am informed that tou are in possession of, or cUira title to, the premises Motlee. 
mentioned in this dedaration of ejectment, or to some part thereof; and I, 
being sued in this action as a casual ejector, and having no claim or title to 
the same, do advise you to appear next HUary Term in hia Majesty's court 
of King's Bench at Westminster, by some attorney of that court, and then 
and there, by a mie to be made of the same court, to cause yourself to be 
made defendant in my stead; otherwise I shall suffer judgment to be entered 
against me, and yon will be tamed ont of possession. 
Yonr loving friend, 

SM January, 1756. William Snun. 

•Sect. 3. Thr Rule or Cooat. ["ix. 

Hilary Term, in the twenty-ninth Year of King George the Second. 
Btrki,\ 

to wit. I _ 

ant, in the placet^ the now defendant, WilGam Stiles, and shall immediately uj?^^^'' 
appcAr to toe plaintiff's action, and shall recdve a declaration in a plea of nuicM In Sut 
trMpasaand gectment of the tenements in qnestian, and shall immediately j^ 'S ^n*" 
plead thereto Not Guilty; and. upon the trial of the issue, shall confess Eatvit. 
lease, entry, and ouster, and insist upon his title only. And if upon the 
trial of the issne, the said George do not confess lease, entry, and ouster, and 
hj reason thereof the plaintiS cannot prosecute his writ, then the taxation 
M costs upon inch Man pros, shall cease, and the said George shall pay such 
costs to tiie plaintiff, as by the court of our Lord the King here shall be 
taxed and adjudged, for such his default in non-performance of this rule; 
and judgment shall be entered against the said William Stileg, now the 
casual ejector, by default And it is further ordered, that if npon the trial 
of the aaid issne averdict shall be given for the defendant, or ifthe plaintiff 
ahall not prosecute his writ upon any other cause than for the not confessing 
lease, entey, and ouster as aforesaid, then the lessor of the plaintiff shall pay 
costs, if the plaintiff himself doth not pay them. 

By the Court. 

Haktin, for the plaintiff. > 

Nbwhan, tor the defendant f 

Sect. 4. Thk Rbcokd. 

PiAU before the Lord the King at Westminster, of the Term of Saint 
Hilary, in the twenty-ninth Year of the Reign of the Lord GsonoR the 
Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, Fiance, and Ireland King, 
Defiender of the Faith, &c. 
Btrks, \ Gboxgs SAtmDERS, late of Sutton, in the connW aforesaid, gentle- 
to wit. t man, was attached to answer Richard Smith, of a plea, wherefore 
with force and arms he entered into one messuage, with the appurtenances, 
in Sutton, which John Rogers, Ksq. hath demisM to the said Richard for a 
term which is not yet expired, and ejected him from hia said farm, and other 
1409 



t, > It IS ORDBSED^the court, by the assent of both parties, and their AnlthiMluBt 
/. f attorneys, that cfeorge Saunders, gentleman, may De made defend- Bfllt^ ffirpqe 
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No. II. wrongs to bim did, to the great duna^ of the said Richard, and acaiiHt the 
:eof the Lord the King that *iiow 19. AHD WHBKBITPOII the Mid Richard 



peace of the Lord UieKing .. „ 

*T.1 hj Robert Uartin, hia attorney, comphUns, that wheicas tlw said Johu 
IMbuatloD, or Rogeis on the first day of October in the twent};-ninth year of the reign of 
"^ the Lord the King that now is, at Sutton aforesaid, had demised to the same 

Richard the tenement aforesaid, with the appurtenances, to have and to 
hold the said tenement, with the appnrtenances, to the said Richard and hia 
asaigna, from the feast of Saint Midiael the Archan^l then last past, to the 
end and term of five years from thence next followmg and fiilly to be com- 
plete and ended; by virtue of which demise the said Richard entered into 
the said tenement, with the appurtenances, and was thereof possessed: and, 
the said Richard being so poonenaed thereof, the sud George afterwards, that 
is to say, on the first day of October in the said twenty-ninth year, with 
force and aims, that is to say, with swords, staves, and knives, entered into 



the said tenement, with the appnrtenances, which the said John Rogers de- 
mised to the said Richard in form aforesaid for the term aforesaid, which it 
not yet expired, and ejected the said Richard ont of his spid form, and other 
wrongs to him did, to the great damage of the said Rictiard, and against the 
peace of the said Lord the King; whereby the said Richard saitb Qiat he ia 
injured and endamaged to the value of twenty pounds: and thereupon he 
DeleDO*. brings suit, [and ^ood proof.] Am> the aforesaid George Saunders, by 

Chanes Newman, his attorney, comes and defends the force and injury, when 
PI«a.tiotgullV. fand where it shall behoove liim;] and saith that he is in no wise guilty of 
'"*"*' the trespass and ejectment aforesaid, as the said Richard above complains 

against him; and thereof he puts himself upon the country; and the said 
Vaiirt Richard doth likewise the same; ThkrbfokH let a Jury come thereupon 

BwanM. before the TtOtd the King, on the octave of the PurificatJan of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary, wheresoever he shall then be in England, who neither [are of 
kin to the said Richard, nor to tbe said George,] to recognise [whether the 
said George be guilty of the trespass and ejectment aforesaid;] because aa 
well [tbe said George as the said Richard, lietween whom the dtEfercnce is, 
have put themselves on the said jury.] The same da^ is there given to the 
Koplte (tir de-pB'tiMo'oresaid, Aftkkwards the processtherein.betngcontinued between 
fcaltof'juroii. the said parties of the plea aforesaid by the iuiy, is put between them in 
JfMprliu. respite, liefore the Lord the Kin^, until the day of Easter in fifteen days, 

wheresoever the said Lord the King shall then be in England; unless the 
justices of the Lord tbe KingasaignS to take assizes in the county aforesaid, 
shall have come before that time, to wit, on Monday the eighth day of March, 
at Reading in the said county, by the form of the statute [in that case pro- 
vided,] bv reason of the default of the jurors, [summoned to appear as 
aforesaid.] At which day before the Lord the King, at Westminster, come 
the parties aforesaid by their attorneys aforesaid; and the aforesaid justices 
*^ -I of "assiEe. before whom [the jury aforesaid came,] sent here their record 
jMm. before them, had in these words, to wit, Aitsrwards, at the day and place 

within contained, before Henea^ LegKer, Esquire, one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer of the Lord the King, and Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Knight, 
one of the justices of the said Lonl the King, asdgned to hold pleas beloie 
the King himself, justices of the said Lord the King, assigned to take assizes 
in the county of Berks by the form of the statute [in that case provided,] 
come as well the within-named Richard Smith, as the within- written George 
Saunders, by their attorneys within contained; and the jurors of the jury 
whereof mention ia within made being called, certain of them, to wit, Charles 
Holloway, John Hooke. Peter Graham, Henry Cox, William Brown, and 
Francis Oakley, come, and are sworn upon that jury; and because the rest 
Me«*(*cum- of the jurors of the same jury did not appear, therefore others of the by- 
*"""''*■ standers being chosen by the sheriff, at the request of the said Richard 

Smith, and by the command of the justices aforesaid, are appointed anew, 
whose names are affixed to the panel within written, according to tbe form 
of the statute in such case made and provided; which said jurors so ap- 
pointed anew, to wit, Roger Bacon, Thomas Small, Charles Pye, Edward 
Hawkins, Samuel Roberts, and Daniel Parker, being likewise called, come; 
and together with the other jurors aforesaid before impanelled and sworn, 
being elected, tried, and sworn, to speak the truth al the matter within 
Vtnltet tor tbe contained, upon their oath say, tliat tbe aforesaid George Saunders is guilty 
plaintiff, of the trespass and ejectment within written, in manner and form as the 

aforesaid Richard Smith within complains against him; and assess the 
damages of the said Richard Smith, on occasion of that trespass and eject- 
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for^ shiUlDKa. Whbkbupon the said Richard Smith, hj his attorney afore- No. m. 

Mdd, prayeth judgment against the said George Saunders, in and upon the '— t— ' 

verdict aforesaid 117 the jurois aforesaid given in the form aforesaid; and 

the said George Saunders, by his attorney aforesaid, saith, that the court here 

ought not to proceed to give judgment upon the said verdict, and prayeth MoOon la w- 

that judgment against him the said George Saunders, in and upon the Ter-n^orjodr- 

dict aforesaid by the jurors aforesaid given in the form aforesaid, may be °'''''- 

stayed, by reason that the said verdict is insufficient and erroneous, and 

that the same verdict may be quashed, and that the issue aforesaid may be 

tried anew by other jurors to be afresh impanelled. And, because the court 

of the Lord the King here is not yet advised of giving their judgment of coaUnnuos. 

and upon the premises, therefore day thereof is given as well to the said 

Richard Smith as the said George Saunden, before the Lord the King, until 

the morrow of the Ascension of our Lord, wheresoever the said Lord "the ['lii. 

King shall then be in England, to hear their judgment of and upon the 

premises, for that the court of the Lord the King is not yet advised thereof. 

At which day before the Lord the King, at Westminster, come the parties 

aforesaid by their attorneys aforesaid; upon which, the record and matters 

aforesaid having been seen, and by the court of the Lord the King now here 

fully understood, and all and singular the premises having been examined, 

and mature deliberation being had thereupon, for that it seems to the court opjQioQgrthe 

of the Lord the King now here that the verdict aforesaid is in no wise insnf- conrt. 

ficient or erroneous, and that the same ought not to be quashed, and that no 

new trial ought to be had of the issue aforesaid, Tberepork it is consid- Judgmoit Ibr 

BRItD, that toe said Richard do recover against the said George his term yet ""^ Pl'''''" 

to come, of and in the said tenements, with the appurtenances, and the said 

damages assessed by the said jury in form aforesaid, and also twenty-seven 

ponn& six shillings and eight-pence for his costs and charges aforesaid, by Ooia. 

the court of the Lord the King here awarded to the said Richard, with his 

assent, b^ way of increase; which said damages in the whole amount to 

twenty-nine pounds, seven shillings and eight-pence. "And let the said 

Geot^e be taken, [until he maketh &ne to the Lord the King."]((-; And Oipfatw-riw 

HKRKUPON the said Richard, by his attorney aforesaid, prayeth a writ to the ^ 

Lord the King, to be directed to the sheriff of the county aforesaid, to cause 

him to have possession of bis temk aforesaid yet to come, of and in die tene- Writ of poti 

ments aforesaid, with the appurtenances; and it is grantwi unto him, return-''"'' 

able before the Lord the King on the morrow of the Holy Trinity, wheresoever 

he shall then be in England. At which day before the Lord the King, at and return. 

Westminster, Cometh the said Richard, by his attorney aforesaid; and the 

sheriff, that is to say. Sir Thomas Reeve, Knight, now sendeth, that he by 

virtue of the writ aforesaid to him directed, on the ninth day of June last 

past, did cause the said Richard to have hia possession of his term aforesaid 

vet to come, of and in the tenements aforesaid, with the appurtenances, as 

he was commanded. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AN ACTION OF DEBT IN THE COURT OF COM- 
MON PLEAS; REMOVED INTO THE KING'S BENCH BY WRIT OF 
ERROR- 

Sbct. I. Okigihai,. 

GBORGE the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and a 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth; to the sheriff of Oxford- 
shire, greeting. Command Charles Long, late of Bnrford, gentleman, that 
justly and without delay he render to William Burton two hundred pounds, 
which he owes him and unjustly detains, as he saith. And unless he shall 
so do, and if the said William shall make yon secure of prosemiting his 
cl:iim, then summoti by good summoneis the aforesaid Charles, that he be 
beibre our justices, at Westminster, on the octave of Saint Hilary, to show 
wherefore he hath not done it. And have yon there then the summonera, 
and this writ. Wimass ourself at Westminster, the twenty-fourth day of 
December, in the twenty-eighth year of our reigti. 

Pledges of 1 John DoS. Summoneis of the within- '( ROGBR Morris, „ 

froaecution. | Ricbard Roe. named Charles Long. HbnryJohnson. 

(c) Now omltMd. SMPHem. 
Book m.— 37. 1411 
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Ma. in. Sbct 3. psoons. 



Ireland King, 1 

shire, greeting. PuTbygi 

Sentleman, that be be be , . . . 

le PnrificatioQ of the Blessed Maiy, to answer to WillUm Burton of a plea, 
tbat he render to him two hundred pounds which he owes him and nnjnitlj 
detains, as he soith; and to show wherefore he was not b<Hbre ovr jnaticea at 
WestniinBter on the octave of Saint Hilary, as he waa snmtnoBed. And have 
there then the namea of the pledgee and this writ Witness, Sir John 
Willes, Knight, at Westminster, the twenty-third day of Jannary, in the 
twenty-eighth year of oiii*reign. 



*GborGB the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth; to the sheriff of Oxford- 
shire, greeting. Wr command yon, that you distrein Charles Long, late of 
Bnrfoi^, gentleman, by all his lands and chattels within yonr baiOwick, so 
that neither he nor any one throngh him may lay hands on the same, until 
yon shall receive from ua another command thereupon; and that yon answer 
to us of the issues of the same; and that you have bis body before our justices 
at WcBtminster, from the day of Easter, in fifteen davs, to answer to William 
Burton of a plea that he render to him two hundred ^annda which he owes 
him and unjustly detains, as he ssith, and to bear his judgment of his many 
defaults. WITMRS9, Sir John WiUes, Knight, at WeatnOnster, the twelfth 
day of February, in the twenty-dghth jrear of our teign. 



G80RGS the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, Piance, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth; to the sheriff of Oxford- 
abire, g r ee ting. Ws command you that you take Charles Long, late (rf 
Bnrfora, gentleman, if he may be found in yonr bailiwick, and him ssfely 
keep, so that you may have his body before onr justices at Westminster, 
from the day of Easter, in five weeks, to answer to William Burton, gentle- 
man, of a plea that he render to him two hundred pounds which he owes 
him and unjustly detains, aa he saith; and whereupon you have returned to 
onr justices at Westminster that the said Charles hath nothing In your baili- 
wick whereby he may be distreined. And have you there then this writ. 
WiTKBSS, Sir John Willes, Knight, at Westminster, the sixteenth day of 
Atoil, in the twenty-eighth year of onr reign. 

Hie within-named Charles Long is not found in my bailiwiA. 

E the Second, by the grace of God. of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth; to the sheriff of Berk- 
shire, greeting. We command you that you take Charles Long, late of Bur- 
ford, gentleman, if he ma^ be found in your bailiwick, and him safely keep, 
so that yoii may have his body before our justices at Westminster, on the 
morrow of the Holy Trinity, to answer to William Burton, gentleman, of a 
plea that he render to hlni two hundred pounds which he owes him and 
unjustly detains, as he saith ; and whereupon our aheriff at Oxfordshire hath 
mode a return to onr justices at Westminster at s certain day now past, that 
the 'aforesaid Charles is not found in his baihwick; and thereupon it is 
testified in our said court that the aforesaid Charlea lurka, wanders, and runs 
about in your county. And have you there then this writ. Witness, Sir 
John Willes. Knight, at Westminster, the seventh day of May, in the 
twenty-eighth year of our reign. 

D. By virtue of this writ to me directed, I have taken tke body of the within- 
named Charles Loug; which I have ready at the day and place within eOM- 
tolncd, according aa by this writ it is conmuided me. 
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Ort^M Uu Return <tf Von tsMavtrttoA upon Ihi first CKfiMa, at Ptaintiff Mo. Ill 
may sat out an Alias and a Planes, and thence proaed to Outlawry; •—■^^ 
UiMS: 

GXOXOK the Second, by the grace of God, oi Great Britaig, Pratice, and AUat <vte>. 
Ireland Eiug, Defender of the Faith, and so forth; to the aherifl of Ox- 
ferdahire, B^eieting. WB command you, as fortnerly we commaiided you, 
that yon ti&c Charlea Long, iate of Burford, gentleman, if he may be found 
in yonr bailiwick, and him safely keep, so that yon may have hia tody before 
OUT justices at Westminster, on the morrow of the Holy Trinity, to answer 
to William Burton, gentleman, of a pica that be reuder to him two hundred 
pounds which he owes him and unjustly detains, as he saith. And have 
you there then this writ. WitnbSS, Sir John Willes, Knight, at Westmin- 
Bter, the seventh day of May, in the twenty-eighth year of our reign. 

The within-named Charles Long is not found in my boihwick. Shwurtnnn. 

df 

_ _ . . ^. , o the sheriff of Oxford- 

shire, KTeeting. Wa command yon, as we have more than once commanded 
you, that you take Charles Long, late of Burford, gentleman, if he may be 
found in your baihwick, and him safely keep, ao that you may have his body 
before our justices at Westminster, from the day of the Holy Trinity, in 
Ihree weeks, to answer to William Burton, genUeman, of a plea that he 
render to him two hundred pounds which he owes him and unjustly detains, 
as be saith. And have you there then this writ. Witnbss, Sir John WiJles, 
Knigbt, at Westminster, the thirtieth day of May, in the twenty-eighth 
year of onr reign. 

The within>named Charlea Long is not found in my bailiwick. BherifTintuni. 

Nonatbitrntui. 

•GaoBGH the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and ["xvi. 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth; to the sheriff of Ox- &firi.fb«iu. 
fordsbire, greeting. WE command you that you cause Charles Long, late 
of Burford, gentleman, to be required from county court to county court, 
until, according to the law and custom of our realm of England, he be out- 
lawed if he doth not appear; and if he doth appear, then take him and 
cause him to be safely k^t, ao that yon may have his body before our jus- 
tices at Westminster, on the morrow of Alt Souls, to answer to William 
Burton, gentleman, of a plea that he render to him two hundred pounds 
which he owes him and unjustly detains, as he saith; and whereupon you 
have returned to our justices at Westminster, from the day of tbe Holy 
Trinity, in three weeks, that be is not found in your bailiwick. And have 
you there then this writ Witmbss. Sir John Willes, Knight, at Westminster, 
the eighteenth day of June, in the twenty-eighth year ofour rei^. 

By virtue of this wnt to me directed at my county court, held at Oxford, 
in the county of Oxford, on Thursday the twenty-first day of June, in the immoat 
twenty-ninth year of the reign of the Lord the King within written, the 
witbin-uamed Charles Long was required the first time and did not appear; 
and at my county court, held at Oxford aforesaid, on Thursday the twenty- ateanOa, 
fourth day of July, in the year aforesaid, the said Charles Long was required 
the second time and did not appear' and at niy county court, held at Oxford 
aforesaid, on Thursday the twenty-first day of August, in the year aforesaid, 
the said Charles Lone was required the third time and did not appear; and at uiumoa 
my county court, held at Oxford aforesaid, on Thursday the eighteenth day 
of September, in the year aforesaid, the said Charles Long was required the 
fourth time and did not appear; and at my county court, held at Oxford QuMo oo 
aforesaid, on Thursday the sixteenth day of October, in the year aforesaid, 
the said Charlea Long was required the fifth time and did not appear' there- 7dca vSag, 
fore the said Charles I.ong, by the judgment of the coroners of the said 
Lord the King, of the county aforesaid, according to the law and custom of 
the kingdom of P.ngland, is outlawed. 

GSORCE the Second, bv the grace of God. of Great Britain, France, and Writ of ^ 
Ireland King, Defender of the ^th, and so forth; to the sheriff of Oxford- uufou- 
ahire, greeting. WaBKBAS, by our writ, we have lately commanded yon 
that yon should cause Charles Long, late of Burford, Kentleman, to be re- 
qnir^ from county court to county court, until, accordins to the law and [*xvl 
custom of onr realm of England, be should be outlawed if he did not appear; 
and if he did appear, then that yon should take him and csuM faim to be 
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No. HI, takly kept, so that yon might have his bodj before our jtutices at Weat- 
■•^y,^ minster, on the niorTx>w of All Souls, to answer to Wtlliani Burton, gentle- 
man, of a plea that he render to him two hundred ponnds which he owes 
him and nnjusUy detains, as he saith: Tuereporb, we cowmaud you, by 
virtue of the statute in the thirty-&rat year of the Lady Elizabeth , late Queen 
of England, made and provided, that you cause the said Charles Long to be 
proclaimed, upon three several davs, according to the form of that statute, 
(whereof one proclamation shall be made at or near the most usual door of 
the church of the parish wherein he inhabits, ) that he render himself unto 



o that you may have his body before our justices at Westminster, i 
y aforesaid, to answer the saia William Burton of the plea aforesaia 
And have you there then this writ Witness, Sir John Willes, Knight, ai 
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Westminster, the eighteenth day of June, in the twenty-eighth year of c 
reign. 

me directed, at my county court held at Oxford, 
a Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of June, in the 
twenty-ninth year of the reign of the Lord the King within written, I caused 
to be proclaimed the first time; and at the general quarter sessions of the 
peace, held at Oxford aforesaid, on Tuesday the fifleenth day of July in the 
year aforesaid, I caused to be proclaimed the second time: and at the most 
usual door of the church of Burford within written, on Sunday the third 
day of August in the year aforesaid, immediately after divine service, one 
month at the least before the withiu-nanied Charles Long was required the 
fifth time, I caused to be proclaimed the third time, that the said Charles 
Long should render hitnseirunto me, as within it is commanded me, 

Gborgb the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, to the sherifF of Berk- 
shire, greeting. We command you, that you omit not by reason of any 
liberty of your county, but that you take Charles Long, late of Burford, in 
the county of Oxford, gentleman, (beine outlawed in the said county of 
Oxford, on Thursday the sixteenth day of October last past, at the suit of 
William Burton, gentleman, of a plea of debt, as the sheriff of Oxfordshire 
aforesaid returned to our justices at Westminster on the morrow of All Souls 
then next ensuing, ) if the said Charles Long may be found in your baili- 
wick; and him safely keep, so that you may *have his body beforeour justices 
at Westminster from the day of St. Martin in fifteen da3'9, to do and receive' 
what our court shall consider concerning him in this behalf. Witness, Sir 
John Willes, Knight, at Westminster, the sixth day of November, in the 
twenty-ninth year of our reign. 

By virtue of this writ to me directed, I have taken the body of the within- 
named Charles Long; which I have ready at the day and place within con- 
tained, according as Dy this writ it is commanded me. 

Sect. 3. (rf) Bill ( 

\ The Sheriff is commanded that he take Charles Lon^. late 
J of Bnrford, in the county of Oxford, if he may be found in his 
bailiwick, and him safely keep, so that he may have his body before the 
Lord the King at Westminster, on Wednesday next after fifteen days of 
Easter, to answer William Burton, gentleman, of a plea of trespass; \a.sd 
ALSO to a bill of the said William against the aforesaia Charles, for two nun- 
dred pounds of debt, according to the custom of the court of the said Lord 
the King, before the King himself to be exhibited;] aud that he have there 
then this precept. 
The within-named Charles Long is not found in my bailiwick. 



shire, greeting. Whhreas we lately commanded our sheriff of Middlesex 
that he should take Charles Long, late of Burford, in the conntv of Oxford, 
if he might be found in his bailiwick, and him safely keep, so tnat he might 



(d) Note, that nctlons 8 and 4 are the unul method of procea to compel an appearance 
ithecoDitaoI King's Bench and Eicheouor, Id irhlcb the pncUce of thoae coarta doe* 
ioclpally dunr rrom that of the court of Common Pleaa, the mbaequent itagc of proceed- 
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be bcfoie us At Westmituter, at a certain day nov past, to answer unto No. III. 
William Burton, gentleman, of a plea of trespass; [and also to a bill of the ' — ■ — ■ 
said William against the afbreaaia Charles, for two hundred pounds of debt, Aeoiam. 
accordiDE to the custom of our court, before us to be exhibit«J;] and our said 
sheriff of Middlesex at that daj returned to us that the aforesaid Charles 
was not fonod in bis bailiwick; whereupon on the behalf of the aforesaid 
William, in our court before as, it is sufficiently attested that the aforesaid 
Charles lurks and runs about in jour county: Thbkbforb we command you 
that you take him, if he may be found in *yoni bailiwick, and hint salely [*xix. 
keep, so that you may have hia body before us at Westminster on Tnesday 
next after five weeks of Easter, to answer the aforesaid William of the pies 
[and bill] aforesaid; and have you there then this writ. WITNB93, Sir 
Dudley Ryder, Knight, at Westminster, the eighteenth day of April, in the 
twenty-eighth year of our reign. 

By virtue of this writ to me directed, I have taken the body of the within- absi Uriw BiTi 
named Charles Long, which I have ready at the day and place within con- (^ ""?••■ 
tained, according as by this writ it is commanded me. 

Sect. 4. Wrtt ot Quo Minus in the ExcHBQnRR. 

GeokCB the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth; to the sheriff of Berk- 
shire, greeting. W& command yon that yon omit not by reason of any 
liberty of your county, but that you enter the same, and take Charles Long, 
late of Burford. in the county of Oxford, gentleman, wheresoever he shall 
be found in your bailiwick, and him safely keep, so that you may have hia 
body before the Barons of our Exchequer at Westminster on the morrow 
of the Holy Trinity, to answer William Burton, our debtor of a plea, that 
he render to him two hundred pounds which he owes him and unjustly de- 
tains, whereby he is the less able to satisfy us the debts which he owes us at 
our said Bichequer, as he saith that he can reasonably show that the same 
he ought to render: and have yon there this writ. WiTNXas, Sir Thomas 
Parker. Knight, at Westminster, the sixth day of May, in the twenty-eighth 
year of our reign. 

By virtue of this writ to me directed, I have taken the body of the within- sberUTsntDn 
named Charles Long, which I have ready before the barons within written, Ospi terpHt, 
according as within it is ■"—' — 



Know all men, by these presents, that we, Charles Long, of Burford, in Ball-bond lothe 
Uie county of Oxford, gcutlemao, Peter Hamond, of Bix, in the said county, sbertll. 
yeouian, and Edward Thomlinson, of Woodstock, in the said county, ian- 
holder, are held and (irmly bound to Christopher Jones, esquire, sheriff of 
the county of Berks, in (bur hundred pounds of lawful money of Great 
Britain, to be paid to the said sheriff, or his certain attorney, executors. 
administrators, or assigns; for which {wyment well and truly to be made 
we bind ourselves, and each of us by himself "for the whole and in gross, r#^^ 
our and every of our heirs, executors, and administrators, firmly by these 
presents, sealed with our seals. Dated the fifteenth day of May, in the 
twenty-eighth year of the reign of our sovereign Lord GEORGS the Second, 
by the grace of God King of Great Britain, ftance, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, and so forth, and in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Tuit CONDITION of this obliKation is such, that if the above-bonnden 
Charles Long do appear before the justices of our sovereign Lord the King, 
at Westminster, on the morrow of the Holy Trinity, to answer William 
Burton, gentleman, of a plea of debt of two hundred pounds, then this obli- 
gation shall be void and of none effect, or else shall be and remain in foil 
force and virtue. 

Sealed and delivered, being first duly CharlBS Long. ['•■^-) 

■tamped, in the presence of Pbxek Hahond. i^-^f 

Hbnky Shaw. Edward Thohunson. (L.S.) 
TiMOTHV Griffith. 
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468 APPENDIX. 

No. III. YoD ChulH Lonedo acknowledge to owe udUi the pluntiff four hnnditd 

■- . — ' ponnds, and you Jcba Rose and Peter Hamond do aeverally acknowledge 

BM^Inog* io owe unto the Game person tbe sum of two hundred pounds apiece, to be 

JJ^J^j^JjJf"* levied upon your several gooda and chattels, lands and tenements, itpom 

rioHr. CONomoK that, if the defendant be condemned in the action, be staali pay 

the condemnation, or render himself a prisoner in the Fleet for the same; 

and, if he Ul ao to do, you John Rose and Peter Hamond do undertake to 

do it for him. 

Trinity Term, 28 Geo. II. 

1 Teslalum Capias 

of Bnrford, in the county of Oxford, gentler 
n of the Holy Trinity, at the suit of William Burton, of a pi 
of debt of two hundred pounds: 



RiCHASD PkicB, attorney \ 
for the defendant, ) 

The party himself in 400/. 

Bach of the bail in MO(. 

Taken and acknowledged the twenty-eighth 

day of Hay, in the year of our I^rd one 

thonaand seven hundred and fifty-five, de 

bene eue, before me, 

ROBIRT Grovb, 
one of the comiiiiasi<men. 

* Sbct. 6. The Rbcord as rbh ovkd bv Wut of ButOK. 

Thr Lokd the King hath given in charge to his tmaW and beloved Sir 
John WlUes, Knl^t, his writ closed in tbeae words:— GEORGE the Second. 
in the KfBce of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland King, Defender 
M the Faith, and so forth; to our trusty and beloved Sir John Willea, 
Knight, greeting. Becausb in the record and process, and also in the 
giving of judgment of the plaint, which was in our conrt before you and 
your fellows, our jortices of the bench, by our writ b^ween William Bur- 
ton, jgentleman, and Charles Long, late of Bnrford, in the county of Oxford, 
gent&nan, of a certain debt o? two hundred pounds, which the said 
William demands of the said Charles, manifest error hath intervened, to 
the great damage of him the said William, as we from his complaint are 
informed; we Iwing willing that the error, if an^ there be. should be cor- 
rected in due manner, and that full and speedy justice should be done to 
the parties aforesaid in this behalf, do command ^on. that if judgment 
thereof be given, then under your seal you do distinctly and openlv wnd 
the record and process of the plaint aforesaid, with all things concerning 
them, and this writ; ao that we may have tbein from the day of Easter in 
fifteen day<i, wheresoever we shall uicn be in England; that the record and 
process afore.iaid being inspected, we may cause to be done thereupon, for 
correcting that error, what of right and according to the law and custom of 
our realm of England ought to be done. WITNESS ourself at Westminster, 
the twelfth day of February, in the twenty-ninth year of our reign. 



Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, etc. 



to aril, f man, was summoned to answer William Barton, of Vamton iq 

the said conaty, gentleman, of a plea that he render unto him two hundred 

'"'poands. which he owes him and unjustly detains, fas he saith.] Akd 

N the said William, by Thomaa Gough, his attorney, complains. 
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day of December, in the year of our Lord •one No. IIL 
tfaousand aeren hundred and fiflj-foiir, at Banbury in this county, the said ' — . ^ 
Charles by his writing obli^tory did acknowledge himself to be bound to [•xxiL 
the said William iu the said sum of two hundr^ pounds of lawfiil money 
of Great Britain, to be paid to the said William whenever after the said 
Charles sbonld be thereto required; nevertheless the said Charles (although 
often required) hath not paid to the said William the said sum of two hun- 
dred ponnds, nor any part thereof, but hitherto altogether hath refused, 
and doth still refuse, to render the same; wherefore be saith that he is in- 
jured and bath damage to the value of ten poiindcii and theienpon he 
briiigB«uit, [and (pod proof.] AKD he brings uere into court the writing iY^irf to MWk. 
obligatory aforesaid; which testifies the debt aforesaid in form aforesaid; 
the date whereof ia the day and year before mentioned. AND the afore- Dcfenos. 
said Charles, by RicbanI Price bis attorney, comes and defends the 
force and injury when [and where it shall behoove him,] and craves oyer > 

of the said writing obligatory, and it is read unto bitn [in the form afore- 
said:] he likewise craves oyer of the condition of the aaid writing, and it is 0;«r pcajad W 
read unto hipi in theae words: "The condition of this obligation is ^^h)^!,^'''' 
that if the above-bounden Charles Long, bis heirs, executors, and atlminia- ^ull^^Tttm 
trators and every of them, shall and do from time to time, and at allanawonl. 
times hereafter, well and truly stand to, obey, observe, fulfil, and keep the 
award, arbitrament, order, rule, judgment, final end, and determination 
of David Stiles, of Woodstock, in the said connty, clerk, and Henry Bacon, 
of Woodstock aforesaid, gentleman, (arbitrators indifferently nominated 
and chosen by and between the said Charles Long and the above-named 
William Burton, to arbitrate, award, order, mle, judge, and determine of 
all and all manner of actions, cause or causes of action, suits, plaints, 
debts, duties, reckonines, accounts, controversies, trespasses, and demands 
whatsoever had, moved, or depending, or which might have been bad, 
moved, or depending, by and between the said parties, for any matter, 
<ause, or thing, from the beginning of the world until the day of the date 
hereof, ) which the said arbitrators shall make and publish, of or in the 
pieiuisea, in writing under their hands and seals, or otherwise by K-ord of 
mouth in the presence of two credible witnesses, on or before the first day 
of January next ensuing the date hereof; then this obligation to be void 
and of none eSect, or else to be and remain in full force and virtue." 
;«ve to imparl therein 
is gmnted unto him. 
e day is given to the said William Burton, here, &c. At which day, rnntlnnsnsa 
to wit, on the octave of the Holy Trinity, herecome as well the said William 
Burton as the said Charles Long, by tbetr attorneys aforesaid; and here- 
upon the said William •prays that the aaid Charles may answer to his writ [•xxiH. 
and count aforesaid. And the aforesaid Charles defends the force and In- pIm : k» «wt 
yixj, when, &c., and saith that the said William ought not to have or»wa«<I. 
maintain his said action against him; because he saith, uiat the said David 
Stiies and Henry Bacon, tbe arbitrators before named iu the said condition, 
did not make any such award, arbitrament, order, mle, judgment, final end, 
or determination, of or in the premises above specified in the said condition, 
on or before the ^rst day of January, in the condition aforesaid above men- 
tioned, according to the form and efiect oC the said condition: and this he 
is ready to verify. Wherefore he prays judgment, whether the said Wtlliam 
ought to have or maintain his said action thereof against him [and that he 
may go thereof without a day], Akd the aforesaid William aaith that for any n,nHMHM, 
thing above alleged bv the said Charles in pleadings he ought not to be ^- td^StaS^ 
eluded from having his said action thereof against him; because he saith, ■•»•*• 
that aftef the makmg of the said writing obligatory, and before the said 
first day of January, to wit, on the twenty-sixth day of December, in the 
year aforesaid, at Banbury aforesaid, in the presence of two credible wit- 
nesses, namely, John Dew, of Cbalbury, in the county aforesaid, and 
Richard Moms, of Wytham, in the county of Berks, the said arbitiatcMm 
undertook the charge of the award, arbitrament, order, rule, jud^nent, 
final end, and determination aforesaid, of and in the premises specified in 
the condition aforesaid; and then and there made and published their 
award b^ word of month in manner and form following: that is to say, the 
said arbitrator? did award, order, and adjudge that he the said Chades 
Long should forthwith pay to the said Wilfiam Burton the mm of seventy- 
five pounds, and that thereupon all diflerences between them at the time 
of the making the said writing obligatory should finally cease and det<r- 
niae. And &e said William further saith that although he afterward*, to 
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wit, on the sixth day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
HCven hundred and fifty-five, at Banbury aforesaid, requested the sftid 
Charles to yaj to him the said William the said seventy-five pounds, yet 

iby protestiLtion that the said Charles hath not stood to, obeyed, observed, 
ulGiled, or kept any part of the said award, which 1:^ him the said Charles 
ought to have been stood to, obeyed, observed, lulfilled, and beptj for 
further plea tberein he saith, that the said Charles the said seventy-five 
pounds to the said William hath not hitherto paid; and this he is ready to 
verify. Wherefore he prays judgment, and his debt aforesaid, together 
with hia damages occasioned by the detention of the said debt, to be 
adjudged unto him, &c. And the aforesaid Charles saith, that the ple« 
aforesaid by him the said William in manner and form aforesaid above in 
his replicaQon pleaded, and the matter in the same contained, are in no wise 
sufficient In "law for the said William to have or maintain his action afore- 
said thereupon against bim the said Charles; to which the said C^iarles hath 
no necesailj, neither is he obliged, by the law of the land, in any manner 
to answer; and this he is ready to verify. Wherefore, for want of a sufGcient 
replication in this behalf, the said Charles, as aforesaid, prays judgment, 
and that the aforesaid Wilham may be precluded from having his action 
aforesaid thereupon a^inst him, &c. And the said Charles according to 
the form of the statute in that case made and provided, shows to the court 
here the causes of demurrer following, to wit: that it doth not appear, by 
the replication aforesaid, that the said arbitrators made the same award in 
the presence of two credible witnesses on or t>efore the said first day of 
January, as they ought to have done, according to the form and effect of 
ue condition aforesaid; and that the replication aforesaid is uncertain, 
insufficient, and wants form. And the aforesaid William saith, that the 
plea aforesaid by him the said William in manner and form aforesaid above 
in bis replication pleaded, and the matter in the same contained, are good 
and sufficient in law for the said William to have and maintain the said 
action of him the said William thereupon (gainst the said Charles; which 
said plea, and the matter therein contained, the aaid William is ready to 
verify and prove as the court shall award: and because the aforesaid Charles 
hath not answered to that plea, aor batb he hitherto in any manner denied 
the same, the said William as before prays judgment, and his debt aforesaid, 
tt^ether with his damages occasioned by Uie detention of that debt, to be 
adjudged unto him, &c. And brcadsk the justices here >vill advise them- 
selves of and upon the premises before the;: give judgment thereupon, a day 
is thereupon given to the parties aforesaid here, until the morrow of All 
Souls, to liear their judgment thereupon, for that the said justices here are 
not yet advised thereof. At which day here come as well the said Charles 
as the said William, by their said attorneys; and because the said justices 
here will farther advise themselves of and upon the premises before they 
give judgment thereupon, a day is farther giveu to the parties aforesaid here 
□ntil the octave of Samt Hilary, to bear their judgment thereupon, for that 
the said justices here are not yet advised thereof At which day here come 
as well the said William Burton as the aaid Charles Long, by their said 
9lnloDo(ttie attorneys, Whbrbfork, the record and matters aforesaid having been 
•"t- seen, and b^ the justices here fully understood, and all and singutar the 

premises being examined, and mature deliberation being had thereupon; for 
«pllesti(Ki in- that it seems to the said justices here that the said plea of the said William 
ddeal. Burton before in his replication pleaded, and the matter therein contained, 

are not sufficient in law to have and maintain the action of the aforesaid 
William against the aforesaid Charles: tbkkepork it is coNSiDHitaD, that 
«][XY ] the aforesaid William "take nothing by his writ aforesaid, but that he and 
udnnent for his pledges of prosecuting, to wit, John Doe and Richard Roe. be in mercy 
Mo^ia^JJJt. for his false complaint; and that the aforesaid Charles go thereof without a 
""day, Sec. And itis Fakthbr considbrkd, that the aforesaid Charles do 
recover against the aforesaid William eleven pounds and seven shillings, for 
his costs and charges bv him about his defence in this behalf sustained, 
adjudged by the court here to the said Charles with hia consent, according 
to the form of the statute in that case made and provided: and that the 
aforesaid Charles may have execution thereof, &c. 

Afterwards, to wit, on Wednesday next after fifteen days of Easter in 
this same term, before the Lord the King, at Westminster, comes the afore- 
said William Burton, by Peter Manwaring, his attorney, and saith, that in 
the record and process aforesaid, and also in the giving of the judgment in 
the plaint aforesaid, it is manifestly erred in this, to wit, that the judgment 
aforesaid was given in form aforesaid for the said Charles Long against the 
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and Uns he is ready to verify- And the said William prays the writ of theWritof«cl>« 
aud Lord the*King, to warn the said Charles Lon^ to be before the said Lord ^I^jj *" '"•' 
the King, to hear the record and process aforesaid; and it is granted unto *""•■ 
him; by which the sheriff aforeaaia is commaaded that by good [and lawful 
men oC his bailiwick] he cause the aforesaid Charles Long to know that he 
be before the Lord the King from the day of Easter in five weeks, whereso- 
ever [he Shalt then be in BnglaudJ to hear the record and process aforesaid, 
if [it shall have happened that in the same any error shaU have inter- 
vened;] and farther [to do and receive what the court of the Lord the King 
shall consider in this behalf.] The same day is given to the aforesaid Wil- 
liam Burton, AT WKICH DAV before the Lord the King, at Westminster, shauriiettuB. 
comes the aforesaid William Burton, by bis attorney aforesaid; and the ^^'"^'^ ■ 
■heriff returns, that by virtue of the writ aforesaid to him directed he bad 
caused the said Charles Long to know that he be before the Lord the King 
at the time aforesaid in the said writ contained, by John Den and Richard 
Pen, good, &c., as by the same writ was commanded him; which said 
Charles Long, according M the warning given him in this behalf, here Krm ai ri(iud 
Cometh by Thomas Webb, his attorney. Wheshupon the said William »fr«*l^ 
saith, that in the record and process aforesaid, and also in the giving of the 
judgment aforesaid, it is manifestly erred, alleging the error aforesaid by 
him in the form aforesaid alleged, and prays Uiat the judgment aforesaid 
for the error aforesaid, and others, in the record and process aforesaid being 
may be reversed, annulled, and entirely for nothing esteemed, and that the 
said Charles 'may rejoin to the errors aforesaid, and that the court of the [*xxvi> 
■aid Lord the King here may proceed to the examination as well of the 
record and process aforesaid as of the matter aforesaid above for error 
assigned. AlfD the said Charles saith, that neither in the record and pro- R^oliidw. A 
cess aforesaid, nor in the giving of the judgment aforesaid, in any thing is ^fe.**' ^ 
there erred; and he prays in like manner that the court of the said Lord the """"• 
King here may proceed to the examination as well of the record and process 
aforesaid as of the matters aforesaid above for error asdgned. AND bscausb ConUnuanoa. 
the coort of the Lord the King here is not yet advised what ju^ment to 
give of and upon the premises, a day is thereof given to the parties aforesaid 
until the morrow of the Holy Trinity, before the I^rd the King, wheresoever he 
shall then be in England, to hear their judgtnent of and upon the premises, 
for that the court of the Lord the King here is not ^et advised thereof At 
which day before the Lord the King, at Westminster, come the parties 
aforesaid by their attorneys aforesaitC WHSRmiPON, as well the record OplQlMtortlM 
and process aforesaid, and the judgment thereupon given, as the matters '""■'^ 
aforesaid by the said William above for error assigned, being seen, and by 
the court of the Lord the King here bein^ fiilly underBto<M, and mattire 
deliberation being thereupon had, for that it appears to the court of the 
Lord the King here, that in the record and process aforesaid, and also in the 
giving of the judgment aforesaid, it is manifestly erred, THEREFORE IT la Judgment ol 
CONSIDBKED that the judgment aforesaid, for the error aforesaid, and others, S^'^SSS^. 
in the record and process aforesaid, be reversed, annulled, and entirely for j,i,]_QgQt ftir 
nothing esteemed; and that the aforesaid William recover against the afore- Che plaintilE 
said Charles his debt aforesaid, and also fifty pounds for his dama»s which 
he hath snstained. as well on occasion of the detention of the said debt, as 
for his costs and chatges unto which he hath been put about his Bolt im this CoMi. 
behalf, to the said William with his consent by the court of the Lord the Defisudaot 
King here adjudged. And the said Charles in mercy. amwoed. 

Sect. 7. Process oe ExactmoN. 

GBOKGBthe Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, Fiance, and Wrltof eviu 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, to the sheriff of Oxford- S^i^*****^ 
shire, greeting. Wa command yon that you take Charles Long, late of Bur- ™^ 
ford, gentleman, if he may be found in your bailiwick, and him safely keep, 
M> that you may have bis body before tta in three we^s from the day of the 
Holy Trinity, wheresoever we shall then be in England, to satisfy William 
Burton for two hundred pounds debt, which the said William Btuton hath 
lately recovered against him in our court before us, and also fifty pounds, ^ 
which were 'adjudged in our said court before us to the said William [*zxvM. 
Burton for his damages which he hath sustained, as well by occasion of the 
detention of the saiddebt as for his costs and chuges to which he hath been 
pot about his suit in this behalf, whereof the said Charles Long is convicted, 
1419 
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Mo. m. M it appeuv to na of record; and have you there then thii writ. WBCNMR 
■- .■ -' Sir TbocDM Dcniton, (e) Ktiight, at Westminster, the aiaeteentb daj of 
June, in the twenty-ninth year of our reign. 

abarUFiiMuTD. By virtne of thia writ to me directed, I have taken the body of the withlo- 
O^tfofm named Charles Lone, which I have ready before the Lmd the King at 
Weatminater, at the day within written, as within it ia commanded me. 



shire, greeting. Wa command you that of the goods and chattels within 
your bailiwick of Charles Long, late of Borford, gentleman, you cause to be 
made two hundred pounds d^t, which William Burton lately in our court 
before us at Westminster hath recovered against him, and also fifty pounds, 
which were adjudged in our court before us to the said William for his 
' ~ nagea which he nath sustained, as well by occasion of the detention of hia 
d debt as for his costs and charges to which he hath been put about his 



,, .. iglat... ._.__. 

the said willlBm of hia debt and damages afoteaaid; and have then then 
thiswrit WiTNBss Sir Thomas Deniaon, Kniriit, at Westr" -'- ■* 
tccnth day of June, in the twenty-ninth year o? our reign. 



KwlffintDTB. By virtue of this writ to me directed, I have caused to be made of tho 
Arf JW. goods and disttels of the within-written Charles Long two hundred and fifty 

pounds, which 1 have ready bdorc the Lord the King at Weattniiuter, at tke 

aay wiUiin written, aa it is within commanded me. 

to n>e MoiDr poine JaaOae, (ben bdnc m cbtaf-jMtte* mt Hsk 
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